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Let us admit the case of the coaservative; if we once 
start thinking no one can guarantee where we shall 
come out, except that many objects, ends and insti- 
tutions are doomed. Every thinker puts some por- 
tion of an apparently stable world in peril and no 
one can wholly predict what will emerge in its place, 

—John Dewey 
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JNTR0J13UCTI0N TO 
JOHN .DiaVKY'S PHILOSOITrY 

By JosKi’rt Ratksir 



INTRODUCTION TO JOHN DKWKY’S 
TIDLOSOIH-IY 

By Joseph Ratner 

I 

PoK THOSE who believe it Is the philosopher’s task to 
juggle the universe on the point of an argument, Dewey is 
a complete disappointment. The world he starts out with 
and also ends with is the common world we all live in and 
experience every day of our livc.s. To start out with the fa- 
miliar world of common experience is not altogothor a 
philosophic Tmvdty. Some philosophers luavc consciously 
done that before and tlw ikthera, despite their more t!xuUfid 
intentions, have had to do the .same thing to some extent; 
for they too arc; Inunau beings and to hoist tticmselves into 
anotlier world by their intdjec.liial bootstraps, they roust 
first at least t.ak(> hold of those cowincm things. Rut for a 
philosophy which encompasses every important intellec- 
tual and cultural activity to end, as well jis begin, with the 
world of ex'cryday life is altogether novel, rm achievement 
unique in the history of thought. 

There are, of course, arguments in Dewey’s philosophy. 
It could not be otherwise, for philosophy is ju.st one long 
arguttterh. But the world Dewey argues about is not a 
world his arguments have created. His argumente rest on, 
refer to and are controlled by experience of the cormnou 
world. Control of philosophic arguments about the world, 
by experience of the world is what Dewey fundamentally 
means by empiricism in philosophy, by scientific or ex- 
perimental method. There are arguments in science and 

3 
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plenty of thera. But the last word in sdcoce always tests 
not with the arguments, but with the facts, w'ith the ob- 
servations and experiments, witli the laboralory experience 
of the scientist, be that laboratory one which he has ar- 
tificially constructed for himself, or he it the laboratory 
into which he has converted the natural world of stones 
and stars. This relationship between arguments amt ex- 
perience is so firmly established, so integral a part of 
scientific tedrnique and practice, that it is now ttdeen as a 
matter of course and no scientist, no matter how mathe- 
matical or theoretical he may be, would even dream of 
disputing it, A scientist who refused to submit his argu- 
ments or theory to the test of observation and experiment 
on the ground that theory w;w higher than practice, or on 
any other ground he could imaginably concoct, would be 
laughed out of scientific court. And the .same attitude 
would be tahen toward such an imaginary .Hcientist by 
every philosopher today. 

But there .are m.any philosophers still uxtant who, with 
regard to their own arguments or theorie.'i, di.sdain to recog- 
nize similar obligation. Certainly, scieutific theories must, 
submit to the test of practical exiierience, but philosophic 
theories, ah! they are different! In (he realm of philas- 
ophy, theory is superior to practice, theory is completely 
independent of pr<actice, theory is entirely separated from 
practice, theory has its own infallible way.s and memis of 
establishing its own irrefutable Truth, and practice and 
experience have, with respect to these philosophic, ways 
and means and tins philosophic Truth, no authority what- 
soever. They are immaterial, incompetent and irrelevant. 

Now Dewey's basic position, his basic argument n.bout 
philosophic method, is that theory in philosophy is no 
more privileged than theory in science. If theory in science 
must submit to the test of practice and experience, theory 
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m pi il sopliy mufel do J kew c I Mo aphors are the same 
breed f men as sc ent sts the bra i s of both are aln-^e, 
the proflutl of the .-.rtme earthly evolution. For phiios- 
ophorri to belicvt; the-y arc endowed, with unique powers 
gwii-^g them access to sjsedal realms of Being and reveal- 
ing id them knowledge of special Truths is a gro.ss piece of 
self-tU'lusiwn riillosophci's are gifted W'ith no supernal 
powers of insight denied other mortals. There are no ex- 
clusive regions of Being or Reality into which a philos- 
opher alone can enter because he carries a philosophic 
passport-made out by himself. The only genuine pass- 
port, the only passport commanding entrance into Being, 
Reality, Nature or whatover else you care to call it, by 
capital letter or small, is the pa?.sport that i.s filled out, 
signed, cotmtersigned, stamped and scaled by public ex- 
perience, And until philosophers recogtiwe thi.s, until they 
accept their common i\umauity with good grace and with- 
out mciittd reservations, they cannot hap® perform any 
intotligent fyncUon ujsd make philo.sophy a living thing, a 
trrogres.sive force in our comnuui human life. 

That it should still be neewssary to argue for experi- 
mentaJism in pinloHophy is ancimalous, as Dewey hiyj 
tirelessly driv<ui home, fu science, the practiad is,suc over 
<3,xpcnmentalisjn was fought in the sixtcentli and soven- 
teenlh eentudoM an<l to the practical victory of experiroen- 
talisiu in science all the mamdom? sckintific achievements 
of the pa-sl two hundred mut fifty years are to be ascribed. 
That this issue should .still be of primary debate in philos- 
opfty 5S ns lifid a case of cultural lag ;is one could ever liope 
to come across, especially when one takes into account the 
fact that it has been (he boast of philosophy that she is 
by history and by nature the intellectaal leader, the one 
that is always found at llie very head of the line of march. 
tVhat is the reason lor the backwardness of philosophy? 
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do philosophers continue to opp(.>sc the demand Ifjat 
their theories be bsisert on experimenta] KcciundH and 
undergo experinJental tests? Such ojr[>osition smacks ot' 
antediluvian kicking against the pricks, true enough, hut 
it would be silly to think it is due merely to unregenerato 
antediluvianism. Nor can the opposition with any show of 
justice be chalked up as a result of obtuseness, luitural or 
acquired, or as the result of ignorance of scientific history. 
The reasons, as Dewey has shown with voluminous clar- 
ity, are not ascribable to any personal shortcomings of 
philosophers as a class, but lie embedded in the heart of 
our culture, in the traditioiral forces operative in the social, 
political, religious, educational, philosophic and oven sci- 
entific spheres. 

Modern culture stems from heterogeneous roots. It is 
more a cultural compendium than a cultural complex. 
There is everywhere a medley of forces at work and the 
scene, wherever one looks, is full of strife, fn .some very 
few and very restricted areas, there ha.s already been 
achieved some measure of outer harmony and intogration, 
but it is outer, superficial and not thorough. The conflict 
between modern methods, understanding and ideals, and 
traditional attitudes, beliefs and objectives 'where it has 
disappeared from the surface has disappeared cmly to 
persist below. The least probing disclo.ses intensified dis- 
cord and widened division. And this is true whether one 
considers together and in relation two or more areas of 
modern culture or considers each area separately and 
alone. The spectacular conflicts rage acro.ss the open 
fields, while confusions smoulder and agitate under- 
ground. The backwardness of philosophy is an expres- 
sion and reflection of the ■widespread and varying cultural 
lags. It is both a symptom and a symbol of the outer 
clashes and inner confusions, of the essentially discordant, 
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uniMlepiTatf J c-haraottr jf modern ailtire Philosophy 
aspinng i a ser ct vib n of eUnal ex slence, has fallen 
he r t tl e s -..al Jh of mortsJ. experience. 

The general .‘hate of tnoderu cnlUire explains the situ- 
ation in philosophy but, for Dewey, explanation is not 
excuse.. Explanation of any trouble is, lor him, the start- 
ing point for intelligent and thorough re-examination; 
it defines the problem to be faced and the task to be done. 
Philosophy is omnipotent and philosophers exercise ab- 
solute sway only in their Platonic dreams— -dreams that 
have never beguiled Dewey, However, it cannot be sig- 
nificantly denied by any one that philosophy has had and 
still has some social power and whatever the measure of 
that power niivy be, that is also, for Dewey, the measui'e 
of philofiophyh .social ntaponsihUity for the future of 
human culture as wdl as for the present and past. 'I'o 
what precise extent philosophy has helped bring about the 
existing divisions, the multifarious splits in modem cul- 
tural life is a tpieslion tlsat can never he accurately an- 
swered. U will also forever be impossible to estimate to 
whnt precise extent the fJi»cord.s and confusions have been 
perpetuated by the theoretical sanctions they have re- 
ceived from the great sy.stenis of modem philosophy. But 
quantitatively exact answers to thcjse question.s are not, at 
all necessary for reaching the sound conclusion that phil- 
osophy is in fact and in honor Imuncl to shoulder some of 
the blame in both instances. Answers of quantitative ex- 
actitude are oven le.s.s necessary, if that is possible, for 
rea.ching an iirtelHgent judgment as to what should be 
the fimc-tion and purpose of philosophy in the present 
juncture in our social life. 

In .so far as ph}lo,sophy has wielded social infiuence it 
is responsible for the existing state of affairs; and in so 
far as it does and will continue to wield such influence its 
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real task ia the present cultural epoch is mapped out by 
the indisputable nature of tire epoch itself. It is not to 
help perpetuate and justify the existing slate and dis* 
order of things, but, to the reach of its ability, to help 
find a way into a better order, an order in which there 
will he social unity of mind as a consequeace of achieving 
civili^ed integration of intelligeut life. This is, for Dewey, 
the supremely important task confronting philosophy, its 
all-comprehensive task, the only one that genuinely brings 
philosophy into commerce with the universal. If it can be 
justly said of philosophy that it is uniqvrely equipped to 
undertake any task, then it is this one. And yet this is 
just the task modem philosophy has eitlier approached ob- 
liquely or else outrightly shirked on the pretext that 
philosophy bad more vital concerns, more universal tjb-- 
jeetives to attain, that its elected destiny was to circum- 
navigate the great ocean of Being. 

Philosophic pretensions to superhuman universality in- 
evitably generate theories that degnide human life and 
experience to subhuman estate. While pretending juris- 
diction over all time and existence, such theories actually 
function to support and justify the practices of intoier- 
ance and the barbarities of fanaticism- To rid philosophy 

of pretentiousness— the prolific motlicr of evil is t!tc all- 

controlling, all-permeating purpose of Dewey's Itfework. 
By the example of hbs own work, a work eloquent with the 
fire of his conviction that philosophy has a real and use- 
ful, a vitalizing and humanizing function to perform, niod- 
est though it may he, Dewey has, for do.se orj half a cen- 
tury, continued to call upon his fellow philosophers to 
have done with tlreir building of sandpiles on the shores 
of human life and to come inland and help build habita- 
tions fit for men. 
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Properly fo ; ndeist vtid Dewtys conception oi the te- 
lat.,,n between philosophy nnd culture, it Is essential to 
kee)> tocused in mind that Dewey conceives philosophy 
to be one part c'f culture, interacting with iill other parts 
with varying di-grees of sensitivity and effectiveness. Put 
strictly, Dewey always thinlts of philosophy in culture, 
not of philosophy and culture. That he docs not always 
write as he thinks, on this matter as on others, is not 
something for which he is solely to blame. Dewey, after 
all, did not inherit his own mature philosophy, nor was he 
taught it in school, college or university. His mind, like 
the mind of everyone, was first informed with the issues, 
ideas and language prr'duccd before h5.s lime. And, like 
every original thinker, it was only by working with the 
materkl he actiuired that he wti-s able to work through it. 
That there should In' .sign.s and evidences in his writings 
of the uphill intellectual road he has travelled is a nat- 
ural consequence, and something every intelligent person 
not only doo.s find but cxj-tects to find in the work of 
every creative thinker, no matter of what period or place. 
Fault)f;.s.s lucidity and artit'ulation in writing, like faultless 
exficution in painting, am poasible only for those who are 
superficial in treating their subjects, or .superficial in ac- 
cepting what is current, or .superficial in both. 

Because philosophy i.s m culture, one part interacting 
with other parts, it is basically to falsify matters to inter- 
p)rct philosophy’s cultural role as being either all cause or 
all effect. Tn any intmctiog system there i.s inevitable 
a cro.sS" weaving or intersection of cause and effect. In fact, 
Such cross-weaving or intersection Is precisely what inter- 
action means. 

Only by doing intellectual violence to the actual con- 
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dition and state of affairs can philosophy be torit out of 
its cultural environment and be set iif) as somethin'^ lsi>- 
lated and apart. The violence, of this ac:t Is not mirij^ated 
but conspoi^r^dnd when it is made for mid follows! up by- 
bringing philosophy into relation again with iho rtunainder 
of culture in a way that makes phik'sopliy exclusively 
either the cause or the effect of that remainder. The net 
amount of logical falsity and empirical distortion .staitds 
unaltered whether the act of violence and its sequel are 
done in the name of a theological, idealistic, material- 
istic or dialectic theory or any combination and permuta- 
tion of these. 

Of course it would also be false to 3.ssert that philosophy 
has maintained equally effective interactivt; rnlationit with 
all the cultural forces constituting its onvironmentj that 
its interactive inlogration with its oiwironsncjit has been 
complete and perfect. The actual history of philosophy- .• 
like the actual history of all affairs human and divine-- 
is a mixed record of {ailure,s and succe.sses. 

In so far as .mtxlern philosophy has been in interactive 
relations with the social, political, economic, aud scienlific 
forces and movements, it has developed in fruitful and 
distinctive ways so that modern philosophy is acUudly 
and recognizably different from the philosophy of any 
other epoch in human history. And by virtue <iE the same 
interactive relations, and in the measure that they have 
been effectively sustained, modem philosophy has un- 
doubtedly contributed to the distinctive and fruitful de- 
velopment of other members in the cultural system. But 
none of the areas of modern, culture has been in full in- 
teraction with'any other area, let alone with all the ot.hers. 
This is true, with especial emphasis, of philosophy. In 
consequence, it has also been stagnant and uniform., rep- 
etitious of its modern self and its pre-modern hi.story. 
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To he sure, modern philosophy has successfully escaped 
being oiitwiircUy marked by stagnation, uniformity and 
repetition, Tl, presents a continxially dmnging face and 
stanns to be idways going in at. least ascending and widen- 
ing .spirals. This pleiiKing, even nat.tcring outer appearance 
is, however, mostly det'eptivo, for it is maintained by the 
■momentum derived from modern philosophy'? few gen'u- 
ine interactive reiations and which could not be entirely 
wiped DUt.^ Inwarrlly, and for the most part, modern 
philosophy has been going in narrowing and flattening 
circles. 


III 

It can. be argued — as many have actually argued — that 
since there is internal division in every area of modem 
culture, and lc>nsc]ointeilue.ss and conflict between all, mod- 
ern philosophy, by exhibiting like features, .shows it is 
really in the mfalern step and that it would ho badly out 
of sieff if it cxhibilcd contrary features. There is virtue .in. 
this argument, but it is the virtue of its conicut of fact, 
not of urgument. True enough, only a fanciful philosophy 
can be fully integrated in a ailture which is mostly other- 
wise. Those nuKkru sy.stems wherein all thing.s arc neatly 
disposed of and settled down in iicrmancnt -wedlock, as in 
Hegel, or in n dual .state of permanent marriage and ir- 
remediable divorce, as in Kant, are intellectual fantasias 

♦In a uioncct'inK essay, ‘'The (>f the Peobletn- of 

KmvL'Utlg^e;’' Iirwcy traced in iilunanatins vutline the inttractiw 
relations hctwr«i, on the naa hfuid, the teadiriM: .soeial, (-conotnic, 
poUlieat and wii-utihc nuwemt'Ots of modern times, and on the 
other, th," dovelruittioni of tiie two dowitnuit issure in rnixlorn phiP 
osojhiy'-the ,'»>naflljonallst-('Tniurjaist and the rationalist. This es- 
say, rciH'itUccI in The Influence of Darwin m Philosophy (igco) 
was first pubiishet] in 1807 and so antedates by some years the 
sodo-econowico-politico-ctiitwro-histcnicaJ wave of interpretation 
which haa recentiy swept over many current writers and swept 
away so many more. 
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ratlier timn philosophies. In the one c;ise as in the other 
they do not fuhiU but betray the cause of i!iteilift<!nce 
which is the supreme cause of phnosoj-)!\y-~the. cmise 
phiiosophy cannot forsake without losjuf; her mhui and 
soul. This is the virtue of fact in the arfhirocnt. 

But the argument, if it is an argunjent at all, implies 
more than the facts. All arguments worthy of the iiauu' 
carry the mind forward by presenting possibilities that 
lead to the discovery and help in the making of further 
fact. Thus understood, how stands it with the argument 
in question? Wlrat possibilities does it present? What con- 
ception of philosophy does it imply or assume? How does 
it see and define the function of philosophy in the chang- 
ing course of cultural history and devehrpment? 'fhe an- 
swers to the.se question-s are n<tt difficult to fintl Clearly, 
the argument fundamentally implies or a,ssimwi5 that 
philosophy is inherently merely an effect produced by t ho 
remainder of the cultural forces which are alone really 
operative a.s cause. And in necc.ssary line, with tbi.s basic 
principle or assumption, the only pos.sibilily it presents iS 
that philosophy must forever continue in thi.s iiu'ffectuaJ 
role. This point of view was advanced by the Hvgoliiui 
argument, lirough it runs counter (o IfegeTs cardinal 
tenet that Mind is the one and absi>Iul(; aunrn ;uul phi- 
losophy (in fact, his own philosophy) is tho highest 
realization of Mind in tire empirical wrmld. The Marsiati 
argunrent advances the same doctrine and also with the 
.self-same corrtradictoriness, though its contrafli<tti<ur run,'^ 
in the opposite direction. It i.s consi.stetit with thft ground- 
plan of the materialist interpretation of pa.st' cultural 
history and inconsistent with the revolutionary progranr 
for realizing future cultural history. Tins i.s but one in- 
’ stance of the net identity in logical falsity of idealist and 
materialist theories pointed to before. 
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TJelf'rmin sm is a mat^ical word -rod whei supple 
mtntcd y Ih ijectiv*. j, d ts majL, cii effect -veness 
IS )cy 11 1 ill hiadraiice and recall. In the mouth of 
IdealifliUj ri^id delormiinsm '-calkM by the more pleasant 
soundins names Destiny, Divine Will, etc.— iii-stantanc- 
ously converts the confused and conglomerate history of 
man into the inevitable unrolling of the perlucid Divine 
Idea; in tlso mouth of Materialism it performs a no less 
magical act of conversion, but instead of the unrolling 
being tire fulfillment of an all-necessitating Idea, design- 
edly leading us by the nose, the unrolling becomes the 
fulfillmeut of an all-necessitating congress of material 
forces pushing us blindly from behind. If choice were 
absolutely restricted to either one or the other of these 
two the hitler is, beyond doubt, on human and practical 
not cosmic tuid theoretical grounds preferable.’-^' For it 
keeps us unromitlingly conscious of the fact tliat we have 
beldnds, something those who arc led by the nose will 
only rarely and hcsitautly admit. However, and fortu- 
nately, our choice i$ not restricted to the either-or of 
these l-wo. Actually, aa is empirically verified and verifi- 
able!, our anatomy face.s both ways ami there is nothing 
inherent in the naturo of the mind, no rxinstitutional, in- 
eradicable rtefect which forever prevents it from display- 
ing a h'lie virtuosity. 

On the contrary! '’J'o look before ai-<d after and think 
of what is not but may become tlirough our efforts con- 
trolled and directed by what we see befiac unci after is 
the very tessence of mind and what it naturally does when 
not blocked in the exercise of its function, Thi.-?, too, is 
the essence and function of philosophy as a phase of cul- 
tural mind or intelligence. 

* As coataic ctdCtrines, dim are bo intelligible, Jet alone intelligent 
rt.asons! for pretcrrtng one over the other. In this respect they ure 
moti- than alike; they are i<icntical. 
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Tlie development of philosophy can bo fttded (tr hin- 
dered iiy the cultural forces wth which it. conteni}>i.)5"jnp- 
oiisly interacts. About this there cmi be no sensible <jucs- 
tion. But the aid or hindrance is in every such case piuiial, 
not total God helps those who h(dp th«ms<dvcs Imcause 
nothing exists which cannot in sotne way heist iiself. .Anti 
what is capable of self-help is cui->able also ctf self-hin- 
drance. The blockage philosophy may suffer or the free- 
dom it may derive from the operation upon it of other 
forces is never an automatic effect of a one-way operating 
cause or series of causes; it is always the consequence of 
interaction. The order and connection of ideas in phi- 
losophy are net the same as the order and connection of 
events in society. If there were this one-to-one corresfioiid* 
ence or parallelism, philosophy would always be exactly 
abreast of its times. It could never possibly fall behind t»r 
get ahead. Actually, however, sis history entpirtcany veri- 
fies, philosophy has done both. Therefore, whenever 
philosophy is fmatrated or lilierntcd, the causes for that 
must also be partly ingretlient in philosophy itself, in its 
own complement of ideas, in its hi.stt)ry and development 
up to the time under examination. For philo.sophy dotw 
not merely interact with contemporiiucoii.'; .s’ocial forces 
and events; more than any other human intclkictijal en- 
terprise it interacts with its own past. .In this cas^^, '* in- 
teract” is too generous a word because, as fe the great 
burden of one of Deweys arguments, philosojihy mthef 
carries its own past along with it too often anti too much 
as a dead, and deadening weight. However this may be, 
(it is an issue to be discussed later), certain it i.^ that the 
historical development of philosophy contributes to the 
determination of philosophy’s selectivity and sensitivity 
of response in interactive relations. And its selectivity and 
sensitivity, as of any one time, contribute to the deter- 
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minaiion of the influences it undergoes, how it accepts 
them or rejects them, to what extent in each case and to 
what frustrating or Jiberating ei^d. 

Hence the pln'Iosophic reason for and import of Dewey’s 
constant excursions into historical analysis and evalua- 
tion. In his recent writings, analysis and criticism of 
classic Greek theories of nature, knowledge and mind 
figure ever more prominently. Forty and thirty years ago 
the Hegelian and Kantian philosophies and their deriva- 
tives were the main objects of his critical attention; 
thirty and twenty years ago, it was the then contemporaty 
realisms of all varieties, American and English. But with 
Experience and Kature {1925), a great, though not un- 
heralded, change took place; the foregoing receded into 
the background while into the focus of critical examination 
were placed the philosophies of Plato and AviKtotlo; and 
this interchange of position between modern and ancient 
philosophies has become more and not less mivrked with 
each succeeding volume. 

The reasons for thc.se two major changes in critical 
orientation are different. The earlier one occurred because 
of a change in the philosophic scene. For a number of 
causes, not the least of which wa.s Dewey’s own work, the 
Idealisms, in the first decade of tliis century, wfere fast 
disappearing from effective life and continued examination 
of them would have been socially as well as philosophi- 
cally useless. The philosophies then in need of critical at- 
tention were the flock of Realisms, for with all the lusti- 
ness of the newly bom they were disputing with experi- 
mentalism its claim to win tlie rising generation of phil- 
osophers. 

The later change (1935) occtirred for a far different 
reason. If was the result of a deepened insight on Dewey’s 
part into the nature and sources of the basic ideas con- 
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Irollittg the major movements of modern, jvnti the newest 
nrovementa of contemporary, philosophy, T>cwey then saw 
that iis Jong ns those causative ideas contitmcd to work in 
the bowels of the western mind, then* would he no end to 
the fortircoming of new wlitions of the old uiiMaminod 
assumptiona. To struggle with each fresh variation on 
tlie andent theme was an endless and hopeless t,'i.sk. It 
was like trying to conquer Antaeus by bouncing him on 
the ground.’*' 

The validity of any thesis about the past must be 
established, in the first instance, by demonstrating its 
explanatory force for Uiat past. And there Is only one way 
of doing this when that past is the history of ideas, 
namely, hy logical analysis and theoretical ajiirniisal. 
This necessity weighs witlx equal force, upon till philo- 
sophical investigators, be they experimentalists or not. 
But what (Ust.iixgulshes experixxxcntalists from all others 
is their recognition that this i.s only in the first instance , 
If tlie analysis and appraisal are sound they must, in the 
second instance, be capable of experimental verificatioxx 
in the present and to be accepted must succossfuUy piiss 
this test. 

For the past is not blocked off from the present by on 
impassable abyss ; if it were, tbe abyss would also !>e im- 
passable for us since, as abyases go iir the empirical world, 
they cut off botli sides and wc would never he able to get 
over to the past to investigate it by any means, Ihcorctical 
or otherwise. In fact, we would never kntixv there was a 
past, and talk about being influeiiced by it would be im- 
possible even as sheet hallucination. In some trauscen- 
dental philosophies and also in some philnsophiua which 
claim to be realistic, for reasons only known to their an- 

* Since this volume presents tlic phiiosopliy of Dovfcy anrl not 
the history of his devcloparcnt, selections of detaiied historical crit- 
icism have been limited to those dculing with the tlrcelcs. 
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thors abysses to he sure do not operate in this pedes 
trun empirical way They tut off only one side, wiping 
out all routes from the past to the present while leaving 
always intact at least one route from the present to the 
past—a route through the transcendental air. Needless to 
say, Dewey has no such inspired conception of things, 
real or possible. No one has ever defended the cause of 
possibilities more vigorously and consistently than he. 
He has championed possibilities in season and out, along 
with others and alone. But to win his support they must 
be possibilities that can actually be realised. And this 
goes for abysses too. The fact that the only hind that can 
be introduced into Nature and experience are abysses 
that, in the very act of introducing them, must also be 
rendered congenitally incapable of operating with equal 
effectiveness on both sides of their job, is conclusive evid- 
ence for Dewoj'- — and should he for any one-— that the 
enterprise envisions not a real possibility but a chinu'rm 
Real po.ssibiIities arc limited by the continuities in 
e,xpfiricnco and Nature. 

The validity of Deweyts thesis that in the dements of 
Greek tlwught carried along in the modern mind are to be 
found the generating causes both of the. problems that 
have clogged and stultified modern philosophic intelli- 
gence and of the solutions which have repeatedly licm 
proposed, often in sheer intellectual de.speration’ — -Ihis 
thesis is exiierimentally proved to the hilt by the current 
revival of Idealism.’*' And further experimental vcrillca- 
tion, if such be needed, is supplied by the latest exhuma- 
tion of medievedisra. 

* This vavivAl, initiated chiefly by .%-ienlist.'s— Rddingtoa, N-aWt 
and others—began a few ycaw after Dewey'-s first compJfite state- 
mait of liis thesis in Hxpfinrnee atid (tg^s) Dewey's com- 

plete dcvdcpMui ol his the.sis is in The Qimi jor Certainty 
(igag), which at one point specifically takes up for reply the 
work of Ecidingion. 
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The theory of knowledge is pivotal in modern philoso- 
pby. All other issues Ivive revolved around it and all prob- 
lems peailiarJy inodern imve been generated by it. It 
begaU) in Ia>cke, as the universal solvent; it breame, la 
Hume, the universal corrosive; and in Kantian and post- 
Kantian philosophies it ended up as the source of univer- 
sal confusion. Judged by empirical standards of jjcrform- 
ance, there is nothing in the record of the theory of knowl- 
edge, or epistemology, to justify keeping it in its position 
of hegemony. On the contrary. Everything in its record 
necessitates, let alone justifies, that it be removed from 
its position if not, indeed, throvm out entirely. 

The whole modern epistemological industry fe princi- 
pally supported and kept going by one fundamental 
assumption contevning the nature of mind and what il 
does when it knows. To be sure there are almost as many 
different kinds of elaborations and refined involvements 
of tlieory as there are philosophers, but when tho.se sec- 
ondary and tertiary outgrowtlrs are cut away, what is left, 
as Dewey has shown, is an unmistakable identity. And 
this identity m conception of mind and its mode of opera- 
tion has, in all essentials, been carried over without critmal 
examination and often without even knowing it, from 
Greelt speculation. 

The Greek conception of mind and its mode of know- 
ing, Dewey has aptly and accurately called “the spectator 
theory.’’ The physical eye, according to the Greeks, is n 
positive source of emission of light and hence there ines- 
capably takes place some sort of interaction between the 
‘eye seeing and the thing seen. Both being parts vl the 
physical world whicli is in constant process of change, 
both are also necessarily involved in producing change. Al- 
though by a famih'ar figure, as familiar to Idato and Aris- 
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totle as to us me speak of the mmd seeing and even ol 
the mind s eye the mind i for them dist ng i shed 
from the eye m tbiS basic and all -important respect: it 
does notj in knowing, interact with the object Ivnown. 
Plato and Aristotle, it is true, did not hold that tlie mind 
is like a slate which passively accepts what is written on 
it and has no activity at all. The mind, to knovi', has to 
act, has to envisage its object, to grasp it. But — and this 
"but"' is crucial — the mind's activity is a ‘■‘‘pure activity,’' 
that is, one which does not produce any change whatever 
in the object it acts upon. It is an actionless action.—- 
lilte the action of a spectator on the benches following tire 
scene being p,Iayed on the stage above or below. 

The Greek philosophers did not arrive at their specta- 
tor theory by looking into the mind and thus finding out 
how it works. The method of introsiiection has been tried 
in the modern world for hundreds of yeans and with what 
uncertain, universally uneslablishablc results every one 
loiow.s. The ancients made very little pretense of exainin- 
ing the mind by itself, whether by introsjiection or any 
other method. What they w^anted were result.'? ab.'iiolute 
and certain and there waa only one way, they knew, of 
getting them, namely, by logical reasoning, ratiocination, 
theoretical argument. They were all the more inclined, in 
this case, to find the answers to their questions by a proc- 
ess of inferential reasoning because the mind and know- 
ing were for them of secondary, not primary, pfeilo.sophic 
interest and concern. They cime upon them in their 
search for scimething else. 

The main-cjbjective controUmg all Greek inquiry, scien- 
tific as well as philosophic, was what Dewey has again 
illuminatingly and accurately called “the quest (or cer- 
tainty.” All human beings are implicated in the hazards 
and uncertainties of existence. And all human beings have 
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boon at leafit suffidciitly practical, sufflci<!tUly tnotivalcd 
l3y nniiitlano desire to want U> eliminate hiizart! and wji- 
certaitdy from life at«l to enjoy a state that is safe and 
stire. Since this objective can never ite attained with abs<'- 
lute perfection in this worid, the royal retui that ban tisne 
and again been jjotif'ht liy all peoples is the n>ad of imag' 
ining another world wherein none of the, hawlships and 
at least all of the delights of tivis world are to be found 
and perpetually to be enjoyed, fn these all-human 
respects, the Greeks were, of course, the same as others. 
What distinguishes them front all their forerunners and 
contemporaries is the epochal, world-revolutionary dis- 
covery made by their matliematicicms and philosophetx 
Rivaling the poets and prophets (whom m'c now inpigalfu- 
cantly call mythologists) the Greek umtheinaiiciaas and 
philoROphtTS discovered a new royal roiid to (ho heart’s 
fondest and deepe,st dcssirc — to the realm of eu*nial and 
immutable .Being, replete with nil that is gowl, (rut; and 
beautiful and pTovickntially devoid of everything else. 

Now it takes no great wit to .see that when the mind 
knows the eternal and imimuable, it does not change what 
it knows in the act of knowing it. And il requires no 
greater wit to see that the et<;rnal and imiiautablo must 
have existed before the mind gaijoed knowledge of it and 
that the mind, in knowing it, has no hand what.'^oever in 
creating its Being. Take, (hen, as slariing point, that 
Being, eternal and iminutoble, is the rbject <if knowledge 
and by a line of inference irs easy and compolljug ns the 
line demonstrating that the angles of an ocjuilalcr.al tri- 
angle are equal, you readr the Greek condusion concern- 
ing the nature of the mind and its mode of knowing. To 
some, perhaps, this line of inference may seem far too 
simple, at any rate for philosophers to have really taken 
it. But Greek philosophers, unlike too jnariy nuMierns, 
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made a virtue of s nphcity They were quite thoroughly 
erz rapport and n sympathy with the i cuJture and siro 
phaty very profoi,ndiy characterizes it throughout— -in 
sculpture and moraJs, architecture and politics, literature 
and religion, music and mathematics. 

In fact, Greek philosophers were simple enough in 
their reasoning to be consistent along the main line. The 
natural world in which we live and act is a world of 
change, and from this position they never backed down. 
Knowledge of what constantly changes—the distinguish- 
ing trait of Becoming— can, obviously, never be eternal, 
absolute and certain; and from this position too they 
never backed clotvn. Therefore knowledge of Becoming, 
of the world which practical action deals with, is not really 
knowledge but a bastard species of it which they called 
opinion. Real knowledge is of Being and only of Being. 
The realm of Being is eternal and imclTiunging and hence 
presents an. object which once known is known forever 
and which when known at all is known with absolute 
certainty. That there hs .such a realm and also that we 
have knowledge of it they had proof m inaihematic» — new 
and absolutely certain proof, .superseding the old and 
wavering proof of oracloa and seers. Maibcmatics did not 
of course exhaust the contents of the realm of Being. It 
was, for the philosophers, rather a sign and symbol, an, 
evangel of the happy tidings that a new road had been 
opened up which would take them where they always 
wanted to go and which made certain they would find 
what they alway.s wanted to fmcl. The new royal road was 
infinitely superior, in safely and comfort, to the one form- 
erly used. And for philosophers, it was hardly a drawback 
that they alone could travel over it. Indeed, possession of 
exclusive right-of-way caused them none too secret pleas- 
ure and exultation. Plato, certainly, lost no time in giving 
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public and peremptory notice to the poets and all other 
rivals that their day was over. 

Now the Greek theory of eternal and intmutable Beinj; 
and Its antiphonal spectator theory of mind entewl intfs 
the blnocistream of moclern thought at its very inception. 
They entered not only by way of philosophy and rf^ligion, 
in which fields they had luxuriantly flourished tinder the 
fervid care of medieval logicians luiil theologians; more 
importantly, they entered by way of sciencc—more ini' 
portantly because totally unsuspected and unacknowh 
edged there. And since that time the attractive, ever- 
entrancing forms of Greek philosophy have circulated in 
every area, place and part of modem mentality and they 
create, wherever they are, an iridescent intollectual mirage. 
The founders of modern science made a greai show of 
being pure and uncontaminated philosoiihically. With 
one accord they attacked philosophy which imtant, for 
them, medievalized Ari-stotelian logic and it.s stifling 
progeny. To free thought from the theological strangle- 
hold, enforced in the temporal realm by the Church, was, 
they all recognized, tlje precondition of intellectual and 
scientific aclvauce. In their march against the powers of 
darkness they were guided by the lam[) of Kndid which 
they held aloft. But, alas, Irindid's mathematics and Aris- 
totle's logic both involve the same basic pnisuppositioua; 
they both rest on the same fiindaniental conceptions of 
knowledge, nature and mind; they are botli wcsulbs of the 
same type of metaphysical thinking and scientific method. 

It was of undoubted advantage to fight the medievalized 
Aristotle with the unmedievalized Euclid, but as far as 
essentials are concerned it was tantamount to using a 
genuine form and product of Greek thinking as a weapon 
against a form that had been perverted. Aristotle’s logic 
had been used by the medievalists to discourage and choke 
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off all independent and ong nal observation of nature 
how much of a perversion this is a d how serious can 
easily be appreciated wlien it is remembered that his logic 
was a presentation of the formal principles underlying the 
conduct of bis own manifold and intensive naturalistic 
observations and was intended (and was so used by the 
Greeks) as a guide to further such. 

The fathers of modern science, in addition to reclaim- 
ing mathematics and gaining unrestricted rights to 
observe nature — ^both strictly within the scientific limits 
of the genuine Greek tradition — -also introduced, it is true, 
a new and non-Greek method of experimentation. This 
methodological novelty rv'as destined to become alb 
important in the progress of scientific knowledge and the 
development of scientific ideas but, at the time of its 
introduclion, it had only a .supplementary intellectual 
value. It would be an exaggeration to say that it was first 
chiefly pnaed, not for its scientific but for it.s polemical 
power in the liberation movement. Hut the exaggeration 
would be nearer the truth than w'ould be any contrary 
statement. Even in Newton’s work, the most self-con- 
sciously “experimentar’ of all, the supreme right-of-way 
was given to mathematics and not to experimental find- 
ings whenever the two came in conflict and blocked each 
other’s path. In other words, the supreme right-of-way in 
the foundations of modern science was given to Greek 
ideas of method and science. 

The anti-philosophical front presented by the fathers 
of modem science hits been faithfully kept up by the vast 
and the mo.'it influential majority of their descendants. 
The latter are never so aealous as when they are warding 
off the sporadic advances of modern philosophy and 
never so firm and coti.sistent as when rejecting its more 
formal proposals. This attitude of theirs has naturally 
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been a contmaal source of irritation to phibsoplwrs ancj 
the ground for extensive, i)itter and rccrtrceut complaint 
Only oi’casionally has tlie situation boon I'ciievetl by off- 
stage laughter. But, forsootli, thf; vvbokt business— if we 
may ignore for the moment its tragic c’.onst‘f{fi<,'!iccft-~has 
all along been really a huge joke and the proper snlp'ort 
for unrestrained hilarity. For the plulosophy moderii 
scientists look from ihe Greeks they handed back to 
modern philosophers as science; and the latter, iuslead 
of at once spotting the intellectual sleight-of-hand and 
calling the ganre, were taken in by it to a man. Certainly 
there is sonre excuse for philosophers being thus otesily 
deceived during the inlellectuaUy tumultuous years open- 
ing our epoch. But there is hardly excuse for philosophers 
who insist on staying doceivecl even now. Not that vulgar 
and childish delight in mystification entices and holds con- 
temporaries in ludicrous trance. It is something wove 
mature and for that reason more profoundly disturbing. 
As long as the deception is kept up, the staple and rou- 
tine occupations of philosophers are not Ihreatwrcd; their 
intellectual habits, now ea.sy, familiar and dear through 
long usage, can go on unreileottvdy grinding out philo- 
sopliical reflections forever. Ami the by mnv stamiardized 
relation of philo-sophy to science- -an uivstahlc and explo- 
sive compound of envy fund conikscension— <;ui he per- 
petuated, though not unperturbed. 

One basic feature imtially characterized all modern 
liberation movements: they advanccii iigainst the .social 
and intellectual tyranny of Church and yiato, their 
oppressive authorit;irianism, by appealing to the superior 
integrity, nature, authority and power of the individual* 
In religion, this appeal look tlie form of .Protestantism; 

* This feature, of course, contiaued to dominate until wefl iato 
the niHeteeuth century. 
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in kw and revolution the form of inalienable natural 
rights in economics the form of la sse jairc m soc al 
ethics the form of the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber; in progressive politics the form of universal suffrage 
and representative, parliamentary government. In science 
and philosophy, the two predominantly iheoreli'cal areas 
of culture, the direction of the appeal was also essentially 
the same; the rationalist scientists and philosophers ap- 
pealed to the natural light of reason brightly burning in 
the individual mind, while the empiricists appealed no 
less surely to the inextinguishable light and all-conquer- 
ing power of individual experience. Although tlie differ- 
ences between rationalists and empiricists developed to 
serious proportions later on, at the outset, especially as 
far as concerns their common opposition to the manifold 
mediovalisnrs and oppressions, the differences were tactical 
rather than strategic.^ 

It is po-ssible, I think, to prove rvith reasonable surety 
that against oppression hatdened in institutions and en- 
forced by socially gutirded and ixirfwtuatcd tloginas only 
the assault of individualism, under whatever .form il may 
be, has revolutionary power and effect. But whether or 
not this can be fislablished as a principle, certain it is as a 
fact that modern culture started, and for nearly three hun- 
dred years won, all its greatest, battles under this standard. 
Because of this prevailing cultural fact, to call it uo moTo, 
it was inevitable that in taking over Greek ideas, the 
spectator theory of nrind .should assume first and domi- 
nating place, acknowledged and unacknowledged, in the 
thinking of the period. Wherever it went, the spectator 
theory of mind necessarily brought along with it the 

* Dewey did not see this important point at the time of writing 
‘'The Signijicawe of the Problem of Knowledge”] it ja Ibe one 
serious shortcoming in that great essay. It may also be painted cm 
that many still lai! to see it. 
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theory of fiternal and immutabk Beinji;, for they arc nn 
inseparable pair and play only togth-her, But in mtideru 
thought, the original relaticsn obtaining between tiiem in 
Greek speculation was c-onsisiently revtnst^d; ihoir jKisi- 
ftons relative to each other rvore permaneatiy exchanged 
This didn’t matter very much in the sixteenth aiul seven- 
teenth centuries, for their music, though badly oft key, was 
sweet and melodious to any ear that, pei*forct\, had 
hitherto heard only the harsh and grating, dull and offen- 
sive noise of medievalism. But by the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, the consequences of the reversal or 
exchange had worked themselves through, far and wide; 
the simple tune for two had been amplified on orchestral 
scale and that it now mattered very much indeed was 
plain to every ear tliat could distinguish loud discord from 
quiet harmony, and to every eye that was not porma- 
nentiy .sliut and could see the difference between playing 
every which way and playing in unison, 

V 

When we look back over the histories of modern science 
and philosophy, from the vantage-point of the. prc.'ient 
time, one fact staitds out dearly and boldly like tlic sphinx 
in the desert, and like the sphiinx it too presents an enig- 
matical face. Although science and philosophy started out 
in community of effort, and with a common set of funda- 
mental ideas, the courses they have run ate not the same. 
They are not even parallel They are divergent., so tlta,t 
the nearer we approach our own time the further apart 
they are. Now you may .lightly say that there t.s really 
nothing strange about this, and certainly nothing enig- 
matical. For two activities to start from a atmmou center 
and from that point onward to diverge irs ever-widening 
degree is the sort of thing that happens every day and 
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moreover the only kind of thing that can or should happen 
when their destinations lie in different directions. But this 
answer^, true etwugh in what it 5ays, does not at all meet 
the case in hand. The paths of philosophy and science 
have been progressively divergent not because their 
avowed, respective destinations lie in different quarters 
and each is intent on the shortest route. Just the contrary 
vs the case. They are divergent p-ecisely heemse. they both 
have vowed to reach the same ultimate destination and 
by the quidrest way. And this, surely, is an enigma. 

But like all enigmas, the real explanation of it is not to 
be found in something more enigmatic and mysterious still 
— be it in the puniness of the finite reason strangely 
wrestling with the Infinitude of the Universe and being 
constantly thrown back; or in the inwardly palpitating 
Secret of Philosophy which cannot be exposed and live 
in the light of day because it fe fetched from depths be' 
yond all reckoning—'in contrast to the dead contents of 
science which can be written in open script for any eye 
plainly to read beauise they are scraped off the surface of 
things; or vice versa, and so on. The real explanation, as 
Dewey has .shown, is to be found in something really quite 
simple and historically to our human hand. 

What is the common, ultimate destination of modern 
science and philosophy? To say it is the Trut,h b too 
vague to lead u.s anywhere. But to say it is the eternal 
and immutable Reality leads us straight home, into the 
theoretical heart of modern science and pliiloaophy- — and 
back to the bosom of the Greeks, 

The first success of science in its quest for certainty 
was wonderfully great, so wonderful that nearly three 
hundred years elapsed before science matured sufficiently 
to have serious doubts of its own as to whether or not it 
had exclusively and permanently captured eternal and 
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iiuttiutabk Reality first crack out oJ tlw box. It nnwt, 
however, be said immediately on behalf of mcisi auientists 
today that they have not allowed them5elv(*H to heeonu* 
too discouraged by these doubts. Recent reveintiotj.s have 
set tliervi back somewhat and shaken their early 
dence, but mo.st of them still hoi>e. tci sueei'cfj in iinally 
and exclusively corneriitg Reality iu the next Uy, ov in the 
try after that, and they steadfastly aim that way. 

Nothing attracts like success. Why, then, were philoso- 
phers repelled and driven off at an obtuse angle by the 
first great victory of science? The answer is found in the 
field on which victory was won. Science discovered the 
eteroal and imnmfable Reality in material mas.ses and 
motion and the laws governing mnssf.s in tnotion, ft was 
not, of course, just the fad that they were matcriai nviK-scs 
turd phj'.sical metum that ics^iurcd scieuti.sts they !iad f<tttnfi 
what they were iooiung for. It wag the eternal, imlt'.stntct- 
ible nature of ihe constituent particles of the masses, and 
the eternal, vrnchangcable nature of the laws of motion 
that jn-oved to them, with the inerrant sinipUcity and 
unshakable certainty of malheiiiiatics, that their convfc" 
tion of success teas true and not the fandfid [troduct of 
their dream. 

Now philo.sophcra, like connnon men, have tyos and the 
eyes .see colov.s — but colors, siiid the new scienve, are not 
uitijnately real; philosophers have oars and amts hoar 
sounds— hut sound.';, said the new acicuce, are jiot nltb 
mately real; philosophers have noses and no.sos .'iitudi 
-smelk — but smclk, .said the new science, arc m't ubi- 
matcly real; philosophers have Iwnd.s and hands feel .sur- 
faces, temperatures, and te.ttures, rough and snioath, hot 
and Cold, wet and diy, soft and hard — but .soft, and hot, 
wet and dry, cold iind smooth and rough, said the new 
science, are not ultimately teal; philosophers have tongues 
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and tongues taste things bitter and sweet— -but bitter and 
sweet, said the new science, are not ultimately real. 
All these, the new science said, are only words. And 
all the rest of them, and all like them, arc also only words, 
or as Galileo formuLated it, they “are not anything else 
than names.” The only genuinely, ultimately real things 
are the atoms and their qualities of shape, sire, hardness, 
motion, number, mass, inertia."*' Really, in the last anal- 
ysis, it is the tongue, which is wholly at fault, the real ob- 
struction blocking our path to the ultimately real! If it 
did not keep on foolishly uttering these words or names, 
misleading us, all would immediately accept with joyous 
heart and unquestioning mind the words of golden truth 
spoken by scientists! 

Without exceptitm the fathers of modern .science had 
nothing to say destructive of the mcdievidized sniil-sub- 
stance or mind and its complement of uleas and senti- 
ments, eJesire.s, purposes and plans. To have dwiied the 
ultimate reality of the mind at that early stage would 
have been intelloctually suicidal for scientists, .since it wa-s 
on the power of the mitul that they publicly rested their 
claim to have di.scovered the ultimately real. It would 
also have been socially suicidal, wh.at with the powerful 
backing the soul or mincl enjoyed iji secular prison and re- 
ligious stake. As to which of thnsc arguments, the intellec- 
tual or the social, was really effective and determined the 
scientists upoii the course they lcM)k the reader should ex- 
perience no great difficulty in deciding Cor himself. For 
the scientist.s witlunit exception, Galileo as well as New- 
ton, had also publicly rested tlieir claim to have di.scov- 
ered the genuinely and ultimately real on the irrefragable 
nature of sensory evidence. How else, for example, did 

*The list of ‘'primary" or altiinatch'' real quatitias varies from 
sdentist to tcientist. The list above is a Galilean-Newtonian mix- 
ture. 
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Galileo defend against the holy doctors of the Church who 
lor their “scientific'’ knowledge of Nature rdied more in- 
sistcnlly on the words of Aristotle than on ilie words of 
G»d~-how else did Galileo defend against the holy doc- 
tors the reality of the satdlitos of Jupiter, oisccpl on the 
ground that he saw them with his very oven sensory or- 
gans, namely, his eyes? Hmv else did Newton prove tS)at 
hardness, for instance, was an eternal, inalienable charac- 
teristic of the indestructible ultimately real atom, except 
by empirical Inference which explicitly asserted that the 
testimony of the senses was of unimpeachable validity?’'* 

Socially and religiously the senses were, in GalUcan- 
Newtoniai) days, intrinsically {iinfuLt For Galileo and 
Newton, therefore, to turn ciunpieldy round on their “sci- 
entific” axes and put the scijscfi sv.«!nfifir.tdly as well as 
socially and roligimisly in bad o(h>r, was gratifying, not 
reprehensible, to Stal.u and Church. The State was pleased 
because Science by exposing tlus tempura,!, this-worldly 
vanity of the senses was contributing its strength, however 
much or little it might be, toward the fulftllrnenf. of the 
State’s objectives; the restraint and control of the this- 
worldly desires of the people. And the Church, tiatumlly, 
in its dual capacity of Temporal and Spiritual Power was 
doubly pleased because science denounced the senses to be 

*Noi.ice that “hardness” is a sirinijiry nr ultimatdy real qualify; 
but “aoltnes?.” is only a “wortl” nr “name” or- -socondwy tjualsiy. 
This accounts for what may haw st-onual In the vciiuler an evror 
in the preceding paragraph where the phrti.se and Ittiol” WM 
used first and then in the repetition of the list only “.sort” wa.'; jn- 
cluded. 

i The doctrine of “original sin” wiili its correlative ‘Ulie intrin- 
sic moral deptavily of the .senses” arc by ho mcan-s eompleiely dead 
yet. At the present time, ih fact, new lift; is bring assiduously 
pumped into these doctrinw by the strangest crew ihut ever 
manned the “idealistic”' pumps in fiistoiy. And the “pnmp.s” em- 
ployed are as strange as tlic assortment of “pumpers''- -rauftioK 
from bombs and bullets to prayens .and p.-ipfl,l bulls designed to 
finish oS what the bombs and bullets leave undone. 
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as palpably false and treacherous means for gammg 
knowledge of ih s "world as the Church denounced them 
to be fatal and perdhious means for gaming the knowl- 
edge and bliss of the nest. 

But with respect to the soul-substance or mind, some 
social-religious compromise was imperative, irrespective 
of what scientists might or might not think in the privacy 
of their cabinets. And Descartes hit upon the very neatest 
compromise, one which may be taken as accurately sym- 
bolic of the whole early philosophico-scieritiftc roove- 
He sequestered the soul-substance or mind in the 
pineal body, in the smallest area of the brain he knew of, 
and central enough to comport with the dignity of its new 
and exalted occupant. That part of the physical world — 
the pineal body—Descartes said, in effect, belongs to you, 
0! defenders and guardians, of the soul-substance or mind, 
and we shall never trespas,? within its holy bounds! But 
the rest of the human body— -let us be perfectly clear 
about it— -Jind the rest of the world, belong to us, to the 
mathematical and physiciU scientists! 

Descartes’ compromise obviously could not endure for- 
ever, nor indeed for very long. Just as soon as .science felt 
its oats and felt sulhciently secure socially so that it need 
no longer fear the secular instrtsments of j;)ersccutiou used 
by the Church, science naturally and inevitably advanced 
its claim of divine right to investigate and explore every- 

’>^The am exception is Spinoto— and of course a Rreat one. 
The Ireatment Spjnoz.i ;uid his wovfcs rtceived not TOfcly from, the 
illiterate but bam bis pews, is amontt the best evidences proving 
that joc£«i, not intellectual, considcration.s either consciously or 
uncon.sciously cJictated the "corapromisc," In Descartes’ case, the 
dictation was tliorcmghly con-scious; he knew what he w'ics doing 
and why. In Newton’s case it was as completely unconscious; he 
was a "true believer” and his interest in the English tratijlation 
of the alleged speech of God actually exceeded his interest in the 
works of creation. For ampler discussion of Spinoza’s cn.se, see my 
Introduction to The Philosophy of Spinoza- fThc Modern Library, 
I9a7)- 
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Uiij-if? atKl fvcrywhevt% You may Uiink that, iriafljtmmtical 
physicists would aUvays have tlu- iKCtt of tjijhaklinf? 
the ullit«a(e reality of the mind} if only out of sheer self'» 
ittlerest ;md self-prcservationj else Limy lose tiu'ir neoos” 
sary asrd primary jtuanmtee that, what they cliHeuver, 
mathematically, is actually the ultimately real. Hut ht 
think so is naive. For what further need of the tuitul have 
they, once Science itself, in all .its glittering panoply of 
power, stands boldly in the held, its feet firmly planted on 
tire eternal foundation-stones of the universe I 
Because of Descartes’ compromise, and the general 
sodO'Scientific .situation it syml)o!izes, ph!lo,si)phm first 
acutely experienced the need of defentling their sensory 
organs against ihc deprivations of sciimce. Dow rlid it 
come about that all of ns, scientists as well As phiitwophers 
and comniun iw.s<>ns, sensed such qvjiiUties res i-olurs atul 
sounds and what status, really, can be given them? 
Merely to call them names, aa Oalileo does, may be fuuilly 
satisfactory for the scientist who is tmofessinnally so en- 
raptured by hi.s own work that he ha.s no mind for any- 
thing else. But such snnrm.ary disposal of serondavy <jual- 
ities can hardly be pennanctitly .satisfying for the philoso- 
pher whose professional interests are of universal .scojaft 
and for whom there is nothing loo smaJl or too insignih- 
cant to merit and receive his thoughtful ami lender con- 
sideratiou. Not that in the common life and world «f man, 
colors and sounds and all other secondary qualities are a 
small item, like the hairs on his head or the sparrmvs in 
his fields. But compared to the soul tm mind and all its 
longing.s and belongings, they are; tmei the soul or mind 
had been left untouched by science. Indeed, had not sci- 
ence solicitously placed it in an inviolable sanctuary be- 
yond the reach of all molesting and harm from Itself or 
others? 
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Call it clairvoyance, premonition or what you wi!!. Or 
say, if you like, it is the fair and just reward that comes to 
those who talce it upon themselves to defend the orphaned 
and the lowly. When the period of comprotiiisc was near- 
ing its end, and the mind was in imminent danger of being 
imperiously sucked into the whirling stream of atoms for- 
ever, it was the secondary qualities that came to the rescue 
and saved the philosophers from falling into the dark and 
bottomless pit. 

Very rarely are philosophers poets, even though, fre- 
quently, they robe their writings with rich and colorful 
imagery and make them reverberant with sonorous poeti- 
cal effects. Only very rarely are they even like Words- 
worth, hardy men of two senses, let alone like Coleridge 
and Keats, hardy men of five senses and for whom, with- 
out colors and sounds, without tantes and smells and tex- 
tures, all places would he a blank hell though they he 
fastly secured in heaven. With few worthy e.xceptions, 
modern phihisophers, especially since the time of Berke- 
ley, have fomrd secondary qualities of primary value be- 
cause they can be used as meains of argument to gain their 
own, and not the qualities’ ends. Rerkeley’.s great dis- 
covery was not that secondary qualities are the glorious 
garment of Nature and of which she cannot be deprived 
by any scientific means. What he joyfully discovered was 
that secondary qualities are the Achilles heel of science 
and struck there the monster could be slain. Incidentally, 
it is true, the earth we commonly enjoy would then be 
regained for man, but what was far more important to the 
good bishop and the motive forcing his attack, was that 
man would thus be reclaimed for God. 

If science does not adequately account for this world — 
and the fact that science leaves secondary qualities inex- 
plicably hanging in mid-air establishes this — ^then, rea- 
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scmed Bevkeky, the coDcIusian followH tjiat phU<iAophy, tis 
an enterprise indepeudent of and unc-onsira'uicd by scierK<* 
is newssary, Merely to he necessary is aoine.thiug, of 
course, but not erwuKb. IduJosopby bus to jirove (hat it i\ 
also competent. And to do this, obviotusly, jihilosophy 
must first demonstrate that it can .succeed when,* science 
has dismally failed. Philosophy, that, is, must jiism .secure 
and intelligible status to secondary qualities, gic'o to them 
the reality they were denied by science. ,Atvcl at this point 
Berkeley was overcome by his most brilliant idea and 
made straight for a dazzling co»j!>. It is not iinjwrative, he 
saw, that the reality philosophy g.ives to secondaiy quali- 
ties be identical with the reality claimed by scipijce for its 
atoms and such of their prinrary qualities its it could ki-cp 
from changing into secondary onus. This wa.s fhi? great 
and egregious mistake Tocke had matin; bticause of it he 
■was forced into the ludicrous position, of vigumu.sly ac- 
cepting Newton's science and then feebly complaining 
about some of its results. I’hilosophy can escape from the 
insufferable and insoluble Lockean dilemma, can effec- 
tively demonstrate its competence, can firmly establish 
its complete independence of science and can, moreover, 
do all these marvelous things at once and in one by the 
simple expedient of giving to secondary qualities u reah 
ity dijjcrmt from that of the atoms and primary qiiaHtiesi, 
but a reality nonetheless securely founded .and ultini-iitely 
real. How can this be done? Very easily. Link secondary 
qualities not to the senses but to the as-yet-midisputcd 
reality of the mind; the mind {also by afill coiumon con- 
sent) is linked to God and by divine devolution of power, 
secondary qualities are established as subsUmiially real. 
(The atoms and primary qualities •were, according to 
Descartes and Newton, the creation of God and their 
eternal reality was dependent upon and guaranteed by the 
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Eternal Will ) Tlras science reasoned Betieley s over 
turned by its own mistake confoui ded by its own d & 

I action saeace beep its primary qualities — if it can.* 
Philosophy has shown who is the true possessor of knowl- 
edge of this world, who the proud and faithful protector 
of the reality of God’s visible creation. 

But surely^ you will say, the mind, in throwing its own 
mantle of reality about secondary qualities, could have 
been motivated onty by a noble altruism. By thus sharing 
itself with others, bow could it have been seeking merely 
benefits for itself? Surely it is an act unselfishly pure, con- 
cerned solely with using fairly and Justly what science 
had meanly and despitefully used, with charitably raising 
up what science had cast down. On the face of it ihe act 
does, assuredly, carry these benign features. But, alas, it 
is only on the face of it. Actually It was a method of rising 
the indisputable natural reality of the secondary qualities 
to give body to the reality of the mind, a means for resus- 
citating the mind’s fast failing spirit. Once tire mind was 
revived and strengthened by this natural mid wholesome 
food, what did the Idealists do? .Did they acknowledge the 
mi-nd’s n.'itiiral indebtedness and return natural got>cl for 
natural good received? Not at all. They used the boost 
in spirit they had thus surreptitiously obtained for the 
mind to catapult the mind Into a tran.scend.ental reality 
and then, with base ingratitude, they turned on the sec- 
ondary qualities and spite-fuliy made tlrem. blind wan- 
derers in a phenomenal world. 

* Berkeley's really siscnificaot and permanently valuable tonfri- 
bution Wiis in showing; thut science can keep its pr;jii;try quali- 
ties, that ii, that all qualities are in the same boat. However, the 
only proper conclusSon this demonstration Icitds to fe precisely the 
one Berkeley and subsequent philosophy (up to praKiuatisni and 
instrumentalism) did not make. To discuss it at this point ivould 
therefore be to complicate matters to no good end. It will be taken 
up later. 
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Which is in aU essential particiiJars doing to s<^caadai7 
qualities exactly what science had originaliy done- insttiad 
of the Gahlcaii-Ncwtcinian “scientiih'.” disfincUon Isctwoen 
primary and secondary qiialilky, ytni have, wit!) Kant, 
the “metaphysical" distinction bet want nomncaa auti 
phenomena, between the empirical v/ttrSd atul trans- 
cendental Reality, which became in some post- Kan tiem 
developments the distinction between what imly appears 
to be real, but really isn't, and what is known by the 
mind’s inner and unaided power to be exclusively and ulti- 
mately Real and Is. The “metaphysical” distinction un- 
doubtedly sounds more soul-filling and grandiose than the 
“scientific,” but deflate the artifidal grandiosity and the 
two distinctions, though expanded in different ways and 
not always in oue-to-onc correspondeticc, are, for all intcK 
Ugent piuposcs, the same. 

You will say that Ihia is only what Kant urul the 
Kantians did but that Hegel, sensing the keen wrong, 
redressed it forthwith. Yes, Ikgel did wdreRS the wrong-" 
by giving it another cloak. The mind, Kant thought, could 
get along entirely on it.s own in all its categoi’ically im- 
perative biisincss, busines.s having to do wilh Us own 
soul’s salvation. And for all lesser business, though tlui 
mitid could not get along on its own cnlimly, it was suf- 
ficient if, from its transcendental scat,, it occasionally 
looked down on the empirical world; by rjccastonaily tier- 
ing into the blind, phenomenal world, its notunenai eyes 
would see enough for thought. Hegel roaliztvi this wasn’t 
so. The mind needed the .natural world for all its business, 
ideal and real, for its own. soul’s categorical salvation no 
less than for everything else and that it could not got 
along without the natural world for a mojnenl; it con- 
stantly needed it. Occasional contacts with it, occasional 
peerings down into it were not enough for tliought, But 
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did this recognition, on Hegel’s part, of the constant need 
and dependency of the mind show him that the mind must 
be returned to its natural environment where, it could and 
would uatnraliy feed, and that leaving it where Kant had 
put it was leaving it, not in a transcendental heaven, but 
up a tree? Not a bit of it. To satisfy the constant and 
natural craving of the mind for natural food, Hegel tried, 
by an act of unnatural violence, to force the mind to swal- 
low the natural world whole! Instead of petmanentiy sat- 
isfying the hunger of the mind, this grotesque act of intel- 
lectual outrage gave it convulsive Indigestion. And the 
spasmic regurgitations of Absolute Idealism are splattered 
over all the pages of subsequent cultural history. 

vr 

Because of the malicious exploitation made of second- 
ary qualities by Idealism, the whole discussion of the 
theory of knowledge wa.s subsequently narrowed down to 
a discussion, of the theory of perception as the critical 
point of attack. To dissociate secortdary (iualitic.s from 
the mind wa.s the all-important thing to do. Tor just as 
sevon as this di.ssociation Is effected, the Absolute Mind is 
deflated anrl Idealism collapses like a piutctured balloon.* 
This proves negatively what was asserted positively be- 
fore, namely, that the attempt to give secondary cjualities 
the reality of the rrsind uvrs not really for the end of sav- 
ing them l)ut was a means whereby their natural reality 
could be used to bolster up ;md secure the vani.shing real- 
ity of the “substantive” mind, or soul, William James, in 
a brilliant sentence written in tqoq said; “Those who .still 
cling to ‘consdousncs.s’ arc clinging to a mere echo, tlio 

* This is most neatly .^r'ea in G. E. Moore’s thirty-paj'c Mefuta^ 
tion of Ideafhin (1903), which has been the originnliiiK and oriont- 
anj? point of practically nil British Realism. Bertrand Ricssell is pos- 
sibly Moore's very first disciple; he certainfy is his foremost one. 
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faint rutnor left behind by the disapitearing ^snul’ upon 
the air f>f philosophy.” The, echoes of tho ''soul” would 
liave completely diet! out in pltilosophy lou^ before our 
century had, not Tdcalism resorted to nm-omaney and by 
percussion instruments .spread the deafening clairuir of 
gliosis'. 

Pragmatists, realists and instnnnentalists have ap- 
proached and accomplLshed the critical trusk of di.s.soda- 
tion in different ways. If the result of evacuating the mind 
of its universal pretensions were an isolated or isolabfe 
matter, the differences in methods used by these various 
schools would be practically irrelevant. But the conse- 
quences of the crititarl operation are neither isolated nor 
isolable. A.s with the operation, s perhirmod by a .surgeon 
on the human bodyi $o with the critical openiiion« per- 
formed by philo.sophets on ideas. Upon tho hcsfruiucnts 
and skill with which a tumor is renuived, the recmo’ry of 
the pvtticiit depends. And Iho more malignant the tumor, 
the greater the sldll and the better a.nd finer the in.strtt- 
mentg must be, '.Done unskilfully and with the worng in- 
ntmmenis, it matters not with what lucoty and dispatch 
the outer part.s are seven up again. The .superiicial wound 
heals, but at the real seat of trouble new and seriou.s com- 
plications set in. There i.s a limit to die cuttitigs and 
removals a human body will underpti. A tumor, no nuittor 
how malignant, cannot grow forever, in new aTofts or old, 
because the body dies. With ideas, however, rhere is no 
limit — at any rate, none that has ever boon reached ami 
of which we with certainty kn<)W. And all idea,*;, malig- 
nant or benign, are in this respect alike: they*,S[ire;td Irom 
one area of the cultural body to every other mitl there i$ 
no stopping them. 

If the fad of severing secondary qaal!tic,<t from the 
mind were of self-sufficient importance and the -method, 
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af no philosophic consequence, then T)r. Johnson’s method 
would be the very best, for it is so short and every one can 
use it. He Icicked a stone and found it behaved as stones 
had always behaved and not as an idea.^ That, for him, 
was refutation enough of Berkeley, And considered 
shserly as refutation enough it is, final and complete, and 
no philosopher has improved upon it or can because all 
refinements of philosophical refutation must end up, when 
they do not begin, in the mode of Dr. Johnson, For his 
refutation is the experimental coup de grace. We all accept 
without question that a complicated piece of scientific 
apparatus kicking an electron out of its orbit can thereby, 
with rightful authority, kick a scientific theory in or out, 
Well, the human foot is itself not uncomplicated in struc- 
ture~jf you believe only complicated apparatus can per- 
form operations of exiierimental test, which is, of coui'se, 
not so. And the humair foot too has tire a.biHty and right- 
ful authority to kick a philosophic (or scientific) theory 
in or out. “I would rather,” writes Dewey, ''‘talce the 
behavior of the dog of Odysseus upon his master’s return 
as an example of the sort of thing experience is for the 
philosopher than tru.st to” philosophers’ theorizings about 
experience, t A dog is a whole animal and the foot is only 
a part, but the point of reference and the contact are the 
same. To this extevrt, Dr, Johnson has certainly not 
received his proper philosophic due, 

*lt should perhaps be explicitly stated that Dr. Johnson, as a 
man of letters, as a person whose profession was haivdlins and 
deaEng' with idea.*), was as campeteixt an rndhoriiy on the macro- 
scopic behavior of ideas (or tlicir general, overt characters) as, say, 
a scientist of comparabfe diaiinctioa would be an auikorUy on the 
macroscopic behavior of his subject-matter (electricity or what- 
not). That Dr, Johnson was also as q^mUf^d an. expert on the 
macroscopic behavior of stones as Bishop Berkeley (or an^ other 
philosopher or scientist) can, perhaps, be left as too obvious foi 
statement. 

f Experience and Nature^ (first edition), page 6. 
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However, the far,^ of severance ii; not everything; it is 
necessaryj it is indispensable, bnt it is not sufficient. The 
surgwn ninst remove the tumor, that is certairjiy clear, 
but the method he, wses, htno he removes it, is {‘(juany 
important, for the removal and the tneduxl <if I'viTiovai 
cannot be separated; they continually interact ami it is 
the consequences of their interaction that tletermiin; the 
life and health of the patient. When it is so mlricutely 
complicated and deb’eate a matter as the life of the mind 
that is at stake, the imjwrtance of the consequences of the 
mediod employed is of course immeasurably increased, 
not lessened.* 

The severance of secondary qualities from the mind 
reduces the mind to its natural size. It loses its a priori 
bigness and no lonKor needs a supernatural iranscen' 
dental realm to house its unnatural, .swollen grandiiur. The 
mind becomes .somethluia: that can be inc.ludvtl in the order 
of Nature, as a part having its natural function and place. 
The emphasis on can cannot be made too strong. For the 
mind does not automatically find its proper place as a 
soldier, when called to attention, automaticaliy in 
line. Especially is this so after a bout of [over as wild atul 
fearful as Gemon Idealism. To return the mind to ii,s 
place in the order of n.iture, to accicstom it in )ii<^ perform'' 
ance of its natuud functions, to teach it to find its itnmr 
and highest joy in the fulfinmeut of its cultural rfijliga-' 
tions is a long aixd difficult task for tlciilwraie art. Tin's 
reconstructive, rehabilitative work, to he comjihdcly .‘iuc- 
cessful, requires, of course, th,e cooperasivn effort f>f 
all cultural forces, of all society. But the .starting of this 
tremendously important and complex tusk, getting U 
under way, is peculiarly the philas'f»ph6r\s job-^at any 

* Notice, in the quotsition above, that Powey says “rtttJicty lire 
qualification is iiapottant- 
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rate, as Dewey conceives it. Indeed, !t is the one job 
which, when accepted by philosophy, intelligently legiti- 
mates or justifies its claim to universal (i. c. cultural) 
leadership. This peculiarly philosophic part of the greater 
undertaking no pliilosophy can adequately perform except 
it does its critical work properly. 

Hence Dewey’s insistence on the present need of phi- 
losophy to devote itself to criticism and the methods of 
criticism. For the ideas a philosopher uses in his critical 
operations necessarily become part of the foundational 
ideas for his reconstructive and constructive follow-up 
work. This is true universally, a consequence flowing from 
the very nature and process of thinking. Wherein philos- 
ophers can and do differ from one another is in degree of 
awareness of this necessity, and in tire competency of the 
critical apparatus they respectively possess. Of course, no 
philosopher has yet appeared who in bis work shows that 
he is fully conscious of, and at every point alert to, all the 
implications of his critical work; nor is it possible to 
develop and construct ,a critical apparatus that will make 
any (let alone every) philosopher Uni.s perfect. To be 
perfect philosoj'yhically is to be absolutely infallible — a 
possibility directly open only to God and indirectly open 
only to those erstwhile human thinkers who by retro- 
active edict (promulgated by His proper intermediaries) 
have been canonically uplifted into the ranks of angels. 

On the other hand, it i.s alst) impo.ssible for a philoso- 
pher to be totally unconscious of and unalert to the impli- 
cations of such critical apparatus as he may pos.sess, for 
such a one would not be a philosopher at all, and would 
not have any critical apparatus in the first place. Like 
all human works, the works of philosophers are to be 
found ranging between the extremes of perfection and 
imperfection and none of them reacliing either. In this 
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respect at least, they all exemplify with equal clarity and 
ji;uuralne.ss the universal cosmic eharacU'ristfc William 
James never tired of celchraliiiK: ‘driver not ciuitc.” 

Dewy, mure persistently perhaps Ilian any ('tlmr oon- 
temporary, uses his critical apparatus att<l tiie, riisultsi tiwy 
yield as part of the b;isis for Ws cimstrucsive philosophy. 
This has caused a giieat deal of coufusion an tho part, of 
many of his readers, whereas it should have enabled Ihem 
to follow his thought with clear, if not easy, understand- 
ing. In saying this I have neither intention nor rlesire to 
shift all cause of confusion from Dewey's writings to his 
readers' minds. In view of what has already been said on 
this point, such would be ridiculous. Rut much stress 
cannot be put upon the genera.) principle at is.siu' l>eaiu,se 
unless it is firaily grasped, it is pracliciilly certain tlmt 
any reader of .Downy will keep on lieing uonfu.stxl no mat- 
ter how often and how .studiously he reads him. (''Hjiiire 
to understand tho fundamental reason for and moaning of 
Dewey’s persistent use of his critical results fur omstcvic- 
tivc purposes has, beyond any doubt, boen one of the most 
prolific sources of unenlightencrl and unenlightening at- 
tacks upon lii.s work.* To ilie same cause may nh<t ha 
chiefly traced the failure of Dewey’s twenty year.s’ con- 
troversy with Atnerican and ICngli.'.h realisl.s, ftu- that con- 
troversy was circumstantially concerned with thD one 
basic point. That bis fears about tlu; competency of the 
Realists’ critical appaait,us were not unwarranted and 
his prophecies a,s to their eventual oi.ttcome W(:rc not 
without ground arc proven conclusively hy the way in 
which noo-Jdealism ha.s grown out i)f .tnd sucked th,e 
strength from the Realistic movemonts-t 

=•= The reader, if he so desires, may also cortsiilor the above par»» 
graphs as stating the basic rea.son for my writing r/d.v .[niroduction 
rnd nor another, 

t This does not ccuiiradict what was said earlier, Neo-ldealism 
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A dash ot doctrmes," wites Whitehead, “is not a dis- 
aster-~it is an opportunity.” There are some “ifs” in- 
volved. It is an opportunity, or perhaps better said, it 
becomes (or is made) an opportunity if the dash .stimu- 
lates intelligent response and not blind reaction; if the 
clash is taken not merely as a sign that something is 
wrong but is utilized as the starting point and control of 
inquiry into causes; if the inquiry into causes is not handi- 
capped and stultified by impounding certain issues in a 
sacrosanct reservation, thus compelling inquiry to stop 
short at the first arbitrary point where a makeshift solu- 
tion can be gerrymandered; if the inquiry is so conducted 
that it fearlessly re-examines and reconsirvcts everything 
necessary for a stable and fruitful solution, exempting 
nothing from scrutiny and reconstruction — above all not 
exempting l.he doctrinal foundations. 

The dash of, doctrme between science and philosophy 
on the all-determining, all-controlling issue considered in 
the foregoing pages b an excellent example not ctf an 
opportunity utilized but of a disaster prolonged- Con- 
sciou.sly and unconsciously, philosophers cxem[)ted from 
critical c.xamination and reconstruction certain concep- 
tions both of science and philosophy. If you like to be 
excessively generous, you can say they inquired into smd 
re-valuated everyihing—until they reached foundational 
principles. There tliey stopped short, with the necessiny 
consequence that their solutions were makeshift and un- 
stable, arbitrary ai>d unfruitful in all but hannful ways. 

draws immtduiiely from the Kealisms, which is the point just roade. 
It can do so because die Realisms carry in ibctn the fundamenta? 
errors of Greek phiJosophy, which is the comprehensive point mad<f 
before. That ndtber the older neo-Realisms nor the newer neo- 
Idcalism-s art* critically conscious of their historical sources and tho 
basic repetitiouEness of their views is a fact theoretically respon- 
sible for both. 
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Berkeley is one of the clearest iDus! rations of tliis .-huI 
because of his pivotal iuOuenev, also om' of the nio^.t 
important. He argmnentativvly doinonsU’utetj that all 
qualities are in the. same, (ntat, that it h unpossijtlc iu 
classify qucvlilie.s into two (or more) otxk'rs. diatinguisliwl 
from each other by quality of reality. If any quality h 
real, then all qualities are real. H any quality is of a 
modified or suspect reality, Ibtm in tlie same way and to 
the same degree, the reality of all qctalitie.s becomes modi- 
fied or suspect. This conclusion is indubitably sound. But 
Berkeley unfortunately arrived at it by way of an argu- 
ment the objective of which was to prove that all qualities 
are directly dependent for their very ex:i.stenre upon per- 
ception and therefore are creatures of mind- Thi.*'' tie-up 
was particularly viciou.s in its cotiscrjueacv.'? because, al- 
though in theoretical jmrity it perhap.s need not be ko, it 
was practically inovitablo that rrdulations of Berkeley-' 
an idealism, of which Urero are legion- -shciu'ld ahuost. 
automatically result in resuscitating and rc-stnbiSiaing (if 
not illegitimately re-validating) the “scion t! fed’ eUstinc- 
tion between qualities his argunicnt destroyed. But aiairi 
from this particular tie-up in Berkeley’s argutaent, and 
without wishing in any way to nuutunxe. Ibu t'XlejU and 
deleterious character of its htstwienl innneitrt; ajiart 
from this tie-uj>, Berkeley’s whole method of npj>rDuch, 
which became standard for subsequent [jhilo-Suythy, Is 
vicious: it blinds the philosophic as well as scsenitbc mind 
to the real issues arid problems involved.''" 

* Brrkricy’s mvikod of approarh is ot i'ouKv stiJ! for 

IdcaU.<!tic phjlojiophi'i’s, whawvor Urancti i>l Ulf.'hisiu Un-y pciJfcsH ; 
but it is also sstandarO for all iJritbili Rordisis, Iik« Moore, R)j«r'h 
and Whitehead; ami for all American ithiior.opiuas who folhnv 
the lead. The attack on Berkdey's niHhud ■ttw! so on ail 

modern pirilosopby that led into it and lu'l that ilevdopiv! onl of it 
was initiated by C. S. Peirco—lhc logical father of pruyunuShm. 
The new imlkod of philosophy, both a.s critical anti cott.dructive 
instrument, which Peirce began, wics di'velopml to .sojne extent by 
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For when you develop u philosophic theory as ground 
for the assertion that all qualities are of equal reality, by 
that inteilectual act you are also forced to assert, explicitly 
or implicitly, that the distinction between roalily of quali- 
ties as it is made in science Is valid within the domain of 
science. And from this tacit or overt admission only one 
consequence can follow, namely, what exactly has fol- 
lowed in modern philosophy; Inquiry into the legitimacy 
of and reason for the distinction as it is made in science is 
completely sidetracked and as substitute for this intelli- 
gent inquiry an unintelligent contest is staged between 
rival systems of ‘■'metaphysics:” in one corner the per- 
ennial champion “scientific metaphysics” and in the other 
the (theoretically) endless aucccssion of “iohilosophic” 
contenders for the crown. Dewey’s detailed exposure of 
the tragi-coraedy of this whole procedure is one of the 
great pieces of philo.si)phic analysis.* 

All the philo-sophic critici.sm.s and attacks in the -world 
will not persuade scientists to abandoji any principle or 
distinction as long an they believe, whether rightly or 
wrongly, that the principle or distinction perfnnn,? some 
scientific work. In this respect they are as loyal to their 
science as the best of philosophers are to tthilosojjhy ; and 
the sooner all philosojihcra realize thii> am! conduct them- 
selves in accordance with such realization the better it will 
be for all. On the other h.'tnd, if scientists cat; be shown, or 
in .some other way come to .see for tbcinselvos, tlial a prin- 
ciple or tlistincUon does not perform any scientific work, 
either in the forn\ in which it is made or because it Is in- 
herently incap.able, no matter how fonmtiuled, l:hf*y wdll, 

William James and was carried out praettcaliy to its full critical 
and constructive Meiliodolniiical irtuiU by IXavey, This method is 
a new contribuUon to piiilosophy and, w® may weil bo proud, a 
distinctively, oven exclusively, American contribution. 

* Tke Quest for Certainty is the locus dassicus. 
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without further argument, modify it immodiatrfy or drof) 
it entirely as iho case may he. And in this respect, alas, 
it must h<! said, scienlists an; vastly suiieriisr in the nuijor- 
iiy of phil(»opher3“"')f om- may fairly judge by the howl 
oi protest -which arose when Junu's arid Dewey ntaclt' 
known’'-' and began to develop “the [U'iiK'ip’e of work” 
the basic criterinn or test for all philosophic ideas. 

Einstein, about bve yetirs ago, ojrenod a. famt'iis 
lecture by saying: -'Tf ymu wish to learn from the theoret- 
ical physicist anything about the methods he uses, X 
■would give you the foUiwing piece ()f advic-e; Don't 
listen to his worrls, e.wimiito his achieve nicnts/'f This 
piece of advice loses now. of its excellent rputlities when it 
is extended to include the whole fiehl of science; in fact, it 
considerably gains in excellence when nptdlpr! tt; the basic 
methodology of all modem sdenco. And in Ihtt lait-or stutw, 
Dewey began following it some forty '»odd years before it 
was givcn..t In his analysis of scientific rnetiiod, of what 
science is, Dewey has been strictly gu’Kkrt and com, rolled 
by his e-vamination of what scientists do, Ho has not, how- 
ever, been able entirely to ignore what sciemists say since 
so many infucnlial philosojihers have repeated their say- 
ings, and their sayings and the rejxjtition.s of litom have 

PeiTcii -was first as originator <if “tfii,-. prinrijUe of work’' (untg.. 
matism) and first in time of puWiCTtkm IiWpsp fCot iinfil jamm 
DScR) and Devi'ey (tRgr) took wp tkc idea and Ijckhu Utwc-iopitiK 
it, did it begin to daim aUcotfoo and t'sm'f iniltswra. Pdrev didn't 
approve of many o.C the ways i» which James devrioiu'd 'dhr prin- 
ciple of work” and violentty critici/ed him. Nrilifri’ did l>ewry ap- 
prove of all James’ developments and he ako criUdaed hitn'--!}«t 
without vioiencfi mtd to moth greater effetl. 

t On ^kc Methcd of Tkroi-eUoid J*ity.viri, the Ilerlieri Spencer 
Lecture, deliverecl at Oxford University, June jo, 

_ $ feirce’s essential contriliution to the pragmatist movement con- 
sists precisely in givin!^ '‘Eiaslcin’s advice" and the xindMyin^ 
reason forjL Eijistein, grievous to sty, in his capacity not fts acien- 
tific practitioner but of philosophic interpreter of adrnce ha* al- 
ways been criticaiiy unable to follow "Einstein 'g advice.” 
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fostered the all absorb ng ph losophic pioblera of modern 
times Furthermore it may be n t ced u. pass ng that even 
if sciei.ce had not been a great determining force in mod- 
ern philosophy, because of science’s enormous influence in 
modern cultural life and the social .standing scientists en- 
joy as examples, if not indeed paragons, of intelligence, it 
would be for the philosopher of first-rate importance to in- 
quire into and find the answer to the great question; Why 
do scientists do one thing and say another and contrary 
thing? 

Dewey’s historical exposition of Greek philosophy and 
its modes of entrance into modern thought and his 
analysis of the theory of knowledge give the root-answer 
to this question. Starting from different loci in the western 
intellectual world, they converge toward this double ob- 
jective, their critical force.? uniting in this double point; 
tlrey show that the distinction between primary and secon- 
dary qualities as it is viadf- in science has no validity in 
science and performs no scientific laork: and they show 
how this non-sekntific, in fact anti-sclentific, distinction, 
came to be made in the first place and koiv it has been 
fundamentally supported ever si«c.e. Dewey thus cuts 
under the ground of the whole modenr controversy be- 
tween philosophy and science; and by removing the source 
whence modern philosophers have drawn self-justifying 
reasons for setting up rival systems of “metaphysical” 
reality, he has also thereby removed the source of all mod- 
ern intellectual jugglery in philosophy-~-as bis own critical 
and constructive philosophy experimcntalty shows. 

The real proof — and the only proof philosophers 
should adduce or re.sort to — that the “scientific” distinc- 
tion is false in the form in which it is made in science is 
provided by science itself. Every time science performs 
an esperiraent it necessarily abrogates or invalidates the 
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distinclion — aod if <his is not coiidusivo proof of falsity, 
then thore is no proof of falsity anywhere or anyhow to 
be found Science abrogale^^ or ijjvalidatt's the disiinriiDn 
every time it pt’rforms an esperiurent Iu'ciwhc every es- 
periment is carried out in the world of coinroiu) experience 
and the fin-d aniknfity, for vaUdatUm or invalidation of 
scientific theory, always rests with events in the ‘hnacro- 
scQpic” field of sense-perccptioit, to use one of Deweyls 
analytical terms. For instance, the final vt'riliot as to 
whether or not there was any cther'drift was rendered 
by the registration of visual efforts on the intcrfemirieter 
employed in the famous Michclson-Morlcy experiment 
(igfi?). What the visual effects- -the black-htUKls 
— meorit, how they were to bo interpreted, bernme a sricn- 
tillc, theoretical problem of the first magnilude, but he it 

noted — and this alcme, is of crucial iniportaneu here. a 

pcientifiC theory was not ncetlud k> detcmiine wheilicr or 
not the black-bands, as seen witli the eyes, were actually 
real, TJiat they vi'Cre real was uncfpiivfKially and unhesi- 
tatingly accepted by all .scientists. Indeed, only beemtstf 
tlw reality of the black-bands w;its never in < (nest ion and 
beyond fdl dispute, only because their reality could not 
be. scii'fiiificaUy challenged in any w'ay, was a theory 
necessary ttt explatn — -not their existence tsr otx'urrejjce 
— 'but their causes, or, what aoKmuLs to tlu* same thitig, 
their interconnections with other existences iw e^'enls. 

Because the Relativity Thrmry, among other thirjgs, 
did this job of cxplanatimr it was in so far cmtArmed, 
One ca-se of cojif rmatiou ip rarely enough, e.spcciaUy when 
the theory is very complex, comes after the facts muj i.s 
devised to explain those fitete. Furt.hcrrnore, the Rvlativity 
Theory required for its explanation of the black- bands a 
revolutionary change in the fumlamcntal conccjits of New- 
tonian physics. Hence the extraordinary significance of 
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Einstein’s prediction that if adequate visual attention 
were directed thereto, it would be observed that light rays 
are bent in passing the sun. This was an experimental test 
which the Relativity Theory proposed for itself and this 
is ail that “prediction” of this sort scientifically means. 
The “foretelling” is scientifically nothing: what is every- 
thing scientifically is that by foretelling a hitherto unob- 
served event, the Theory proposes and provides an experi- 
mental test for itself wherefrom all possibility of “collu- 
sion” or ex post facto explanation is clearly and rigorously 
excluded. When, in 1921, the bending of the light rays 
was first photographically observed, Einstein’s theory re- 
ceived its most exciting and dramatic confirmation. But 
human excitement and drama aside, this confirmation was 
in every scientific respect on all fours rvith the confirma- 
tion tlie theory received from the black-band.s of the in- 
terferometer or the irregularities of Mercury’s orbit * — 
both of which were known to science long before. Jf a 
theory were to come along to-morrow morning that sfitis- 
faclorily explained all that the RcItUivity Theory explains 
and did not “predict” anything new at all, it would never- 
thdoss displace the Relativity 'rheory if, in one significant 
way or another, preferably in its matirematics, it was also 
simpler or more consistent. A number of alternative theo- 
ries have in fact already been proposed. None has suc- 
ceeded in gaining acceptance not because none has made 
“predictions” of hitherto unobserved events, but because 
none has proved capable of doing all the explaining, or 

* The other fairly well-known achiowiBcnt ro the credit of the 
Relativity Theory: the Law of GiriviUtion which it yields, unlike 
Newton’s Law accounts for curtain irrcjtularitic.s in Mercury’s or- 
bit; the irregularities ace macroscopic events observed by our 
senses supplemented by tclcsropes and other apparatus (which 
latter are constructed, manipulated and observed by our senses 
and are also, of course, macroscopic events). It need hardly be 
stated explicitly that the indubitable and. indisputable reality of 
the irregularities confirms the theory and not the other way about. 
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all Ihc scientific work, the Relativity 'fheory dta^s now. 
What is true iu the forejiit<«UK example to the rHalioa 
betwcou scieutific theory on the one Itaud amt olKstM-vation 
of macroscopic events on the olhc.r, is true in all cases, 
The reality or existential qianlity of what is observed in 
the experiment proves (or disproves) (he validity (>f the 
theory; the theory does not and cannot confer reality or 
existential quality on what is observed. And what scien- 
tific theory ha.s no power to confer, it naturally has no 
power to talte away. The methods of .scientific experi- 
mental practice unequivocally and definitively prove that 
all qualities are in science and Jor sekner. 0 / cijual rculHy. 

If scientific theory has no power to confer reality or 
existential quality on whut is obserwrl, still h-ss- if (he 
concept “less than nothing” be granted feasilile for the 
moment- -still Ie.ss has scientific theory the powtT to con- 
fer reality or exi-Stontial quality upon what is (presum- 
ably) infaned from the theory. One. example should he 
sufficient. There was a time, and not .so long ago, when all 
scientists firmly (even uashaknldy) bdievtsl iu the ex- 
istence of the ether l/cc(i7{i'e they believed it.s cxinteiu't* wUsS 
not only a proper but a necessary inforence from i.ekmtirK' 
theory then extant. To follow Whitehoad’.H sudement of 
the case; the wave theory of light, Clerk Maxwell’:^ iornv 
ulae for strcs.«ies in the ether, hw erjnati<in.s of the dnetro- 
nagnetic field, his identification of light with MCctro- 
hiagnetic waves — these major four conspired to give 
"concurrent testimony to its [the ether’s J existence;’ 
Nevertheless, as was suhscquently .shown, the ciher ami 
its existence were not the consequenee.s of w«-ighty and 
legitimate scientific inference but were, in Whitehead’s 
admirable phrase, “merely the outcome of metaphysical 
craving,” * If the same may not yet be said of the current 
* The Principles of Natwtd Knowledge, pp. and J.S. 
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belief in the existence of atoms, in the precise form in 
which atoms figure in contemporary scientific discourse, 
at least the same may be reasonably suspected as prob- 
ably being the case. It is quite proper, therefore, to re- 
serve one’s complete agreement with Bridgman for some 
future, unspecifiable date, when he writes; “It is one of 
the most fascinating things in physics to trace the accumu- 
lation of independent new physical information all point- 
ing to the atom, until now we are as convinced of its 
physical reality as of our hands and feet.”* It may well 
so happen that the fascination, rather than warranted 
scientific evidence and reasons, will, in the future, be held 
accountable for the experience of conviction Bridgman 
and his peers now enjoy. 

How, then, did the false and scientifically untenable 
distinction between qualities (with respect to their real- 
ity) gain entrance into science, and once inside, what has 
spuriously pei-petuated its residence there? Or, if you like, 
how were scientists made inveterate victims of “meta- 
physical craving?” The only aaiswer ever propo.sed that 
satisfies all the facts to be explained is Dewey’s analysis 
of Greek doctrine and his exposition of the peculiar way 
in which it has operated in modem times. 

The Greek doctrine that scientific knowledge is knowl- 
edge of eternal and immutable Reality consistently func- 
tioned to make it inconceivable for the Greeks that the 
world of change could be scientifically studied and known. 
They wrote out their own prescription for science and 
their scientific activities were conducted in accordance 
with the directions they themselves prescribed. Conse- 

* The Logic of Modem Physics, p. 59. On the same page Bridg- 
man says the atom “is evidently a construct.” Hands and feet may 
be “constructs” (whetlier they are or not Bridgman does not tell), 
but they are not “evidently” so or if so at least evidently not in 
the same sense. 
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qiiently, thougli theiir swuce was restricted in fimda- 
mental clraracter, and by our standards was hardly sci- 
ence at all/'' they did lU)! get intt) the rniKidb; of tainlmdit - 
lions, confusions and absurdities which has nhred modem 
thought. 

Modem scientLst.s, however, began liy taking precisely 
the world of change as their subject for scientlbc study, 
and to help them on their way, they introduced the 
metlrod of experimentation which is no le.ss and nt) other 
than a method whereby the natural changes going on can 
be further increased and complicated in manifold ways 
by changes deliberately made. From the Greek point of 
view (and in this case, not excepting any Greek), this Is 
confounding confusion, science gone in.sanc. Hut its events 
have fully demonstrated, it i.s science really come to its 
semes, and intelligeneo come into its own. 

Unfortunately, in one crucially important resjuict mod- 
ern scientists did not dhsiday anywhere near the intelli- 
gence the Greeks did. Instead of writing out ji new pte- 
scription for science, one in accordana' with their own 
new Hcicntific practice, the modcrn.s carried along the old 
Greek formula as .self-cvidently stwrosanct. To this one 
failure, to this original .sin agidnst intelligence, can be 
traced the generation of all our severe.st, j)nroIy intellec- 
tual ills. Since the moderas did not follow the directions 
prescribed by the Greek formula either as to which sub- 
ject-matter could and should be acientifi rally studied and 
which not, or as to the method to be employed in sclentiflc 

* Einstein and Whitehead for instence, agree with t^ewey (in. 
dependenUy, of coux.se) that Greek science was hardly atiencit aa 
we understand it now. Ein.slein (as far as I know) is more sweep- 
ing than Whitehead who at least cxccpta Aristotie (the hlologiU) 
and Archimedes and an unnamed number of astronomers from hia 
statement that the work of the Greeks "was excellent; it was gen- 
ius. . . . But it was not science as we understand it.” {i^dewe 
and th& Modern World, p. lo). 
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investigation, the only way the moderns could possibly 
use the formula was by applying it ex post facto, by giv- 
ing it a reverse english. The prescription says: only the 
eternal and immutable Reality (or Being) can be scien- 
tifically studied and known. The moderns perforce had to 
read this backwards so as to make it retroactively mean: 
whatever we scientifically know is ipso facto eternal and 
immutable Reality. Do we know, scientifically, the shapes 
and sizes and motions of things? We do. Hence these are 
constituents of ultimate Reality, eternal and immutable. 
Do colors and sounds, etc., form part of our body of scien- 
tific knowledge? They do not. Hence they are not con- 
stituents of ultimate, eternal and immutable Reality. Of 
course the prescription was not exhausted by this one ap- 
plication. It could be and was re-appIicd every time sci- 
ence changed, whether by expansion or revision, so that 
at different periods in the history of modern science dif- 
ferent tilings have been the ultimate constituents of 
eternal and immutable “scientific” Reality: sizes and 
shapes and motions and atoms and phlogiston and waves 
and ether and quanta and rays and — that last infirmity 
of all eternal and immutable “Scientific Reality” — Ed- 
dmgtonian pointer-readings on measuring-machinc.s 
planned by human ingenuity and made by human hands! 

The voluminous discussion of Eddington’s pointer- 
readings has ob.sc.ured rather than revealed his more im- 
portant representative or symbolic significance. It i.s too 
often and too widely t;ikcn for granted that contemporary 
scientists, because they have wave mechanics and rela- 
tivity theories, therefore must, in their basic theoretical 
onentation, be a breed far removed from their more 
simple-minded and scientifically unsophisticated modern 
classical forbears like Galileo and Newton. Such is far 
from being the case, and Eddington is unhappily the best 
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proof of the distance. “Our chief reas<itt,” writea Ru«!!, 
“for not regarding a wave as a physical ohjert scerna to btt 
that it is not indeslnictibJe.” Since scictice siinpiy must 
have sofflelhiog indestructible, something eterna} and im^ 
mutable, conse<iiit‘iit!y, as Russell gcjcs on to say, “We 
seem driven to t]\e view advwated by Ktldington, that 
there are certain invariants {i.e. '‘rnalheroatical iavari" 
ants resulting from our formula for interval”] anti that 
(with some degree of inaccuracy) our senses anti our com- 
mon sense have singled them out as deserving names * 
Shades of Plato and Galileo? Yes! But also, alas! for 
Galileo (though not for Plato), What lidtHngton and 
Russell (at that time) consider As deserving names are 
not secondary qualities .brJtsuch primary (lungs of sciencts 
as (among others) energy aiul mass! The j'friniacy of 
“mathematical invariants” originally m'vvvd hltldiitgton as 
basis for his Tdcolism. I,ater on, i(f>inter-reac]ing.s {>aritaUy, 
but not wholly, superseded mathcmaticiil invariants aivd 
in consequence his Religious hfysticisin pariirdly, bid not 
wholly, superseded his fdenlism. This pn)giv,ss- ur moro 
accuratdy said— -this progression is hi a fairly natural 
line and us straight as cau be expected in the cinmm- 
stances.f Russell’s own “line of progrcHsioir' which « 
neither straight nor single will be conswlcrtai futlimr on. 
Philosophers too were all the time in ixissession of the 
same Greek formula and were not outdone by the srieft- 
lists in assiduity and virtuosity in miiig it. Jf niodvrn 
philosophers have frequently laggerl behind the .scieiuisls 
it is because they have had to wait, until scimilists from 
time to time clodded what they wore going to include iis 
constituents of ultimate Sciontiac ReiUity ami what they 

‘^Andysis of Mailer (rgjy), pp. imiics niliK, 

T For a meticulous and ajoreiJass expose of t!ie ptiloaophic pro- 
teuaoas of Eddington, Jfciins <1. a/., see L. S. Steljbing, /^hUosophy 
and the Physicists {Methuen, 1935). 
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were going to eject or discard therefrom; for it is out of the 
changing discards of scientists that philosophers in one 
way or another have had principally to build up and fill up 
their systems of Metaphysical Reality. As all-inclusive 
ideological receptacles of Ultimate Reality, scientists have 
used in various combinations Space, Time and Matter, 
and the so-called “materialistic” philosophers have fol- 
lowed them with simple devotion while “idealistic” phi- 
losophers, for corresponding purposes have, in x’arious 
combinations, used Sensation, Perception, Consciousness, 
Idea and Mind. The straddling or half-and-half philoso- 
phers — ^who are in the vast majority — ^have had one in- 


*OHe of tho more bizarre of the absurdities now bciog given 
wide currency is that CottiTntinism is the source of Mateviaiism, 
if not really identical with it. Whereas of courac the iJJustrious 
fathers and. founders of M.^ter^a!istic Phifoaophy ate none other 
than Galileo, Pescattes and Newton. As for the differences be- 
tween the Newtonian and Marxian varieties of Malcriali.sni tliey 
wtiquo-stiunably redound to the favor of the laucr. For Newtonian, 
materialism, apart from, ius appalling inlcllcctu.d poverty, is such 
a ciiildiiddy dreary mechanical affair — an uniwaginalive pusb'and- 
pull buslncs.s. Jhit the Marxian Materialism goes along in ever 
TOorc now! ways, developing it-seli and the universe (at the same 
time) in accordance with the magical antics of the Megelirm Ideal- 
istic dialectics secreted in its vitals. Wbalcvcr one may think of 
the phllosopliical value of Idealistic Magic (oven when seemingly 
covered up with matcriaUstic .sober -sense), every fair mind must 
admit that the Magic does confer on the philosophy appropriadns 
it Um scmblmcc if not the substance of organismic character. And 
almost any organi-smic philosophy, no wsUcr how bad, is better 
than any mechanical philosophy no matter how good. 

A cognate uNsurdily, and no les.s bizarre, sedulously being culti- 
vated by the .vviKie people, in tlie -s-Tixte quarters and for tJte .same 
ends, is that ojily Manx (or only a "materialist” like Marx) could 
believe and teach that "religion is the opium of the masses.” This 
report is the product of nothing bat ignorance and superstition, 
or if not of ihc.se two, then of something tnuch worse; malice 
aforctlwugbt. For so high-minded and genuinely “idealistic” a 
thinker as John Euskin bchViwl and taught precisely tlie same 
thing; “Our national religion," says Ruskin in Sesame and Liliss, 
“iS the performance of church ceremonies and preaching of sopo- 
rific truths (or untruths) to keep the mob quietly at work, while 
we amuse ourselves." 
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telleclual foot precariously poiifcti on MaUcr and Uto other 
precariously poised on Mind, their systems procarinusly 
swayffiit ^Jver the. yawning: j'uif K’lwt’c)). 

With the j)n[«irlKtHty [lossilde <ttily to tiuMvy purely 
and completely disartuu-cted fnmi juiuul’dy, the (ireek 
fOTOiihi has worked, in all cases and iu cvli rtsspects, fm 
sciontista and {ihtUvtophcrs alike. Wluiti read hackwards 
and applied c.v paj-i it oljlijt'myly coufv'rs all higiiest 
“scientific" or “metaphysical'’ Idessings if, when and 
as desired, It works with endless perfection, like a syllo- 
gisni—indeed like a charm. 

VTII 

Philosophy, whatever else it may be, is an enterprise of 
thought, Whether a philoso{)h(‘r',s mwjiiti arc gcKjd or l>ad, 
really reasons or only rationalitsiation.s is a.s the rnsr may 
be — and wkai it may be in stny {!;iv<*u cast i.s itself rlis&W” 
erable only by using a method or proo!.Hs involving rfiisuu* 
ing. To csfa/Urs/f that it is the one or the othor \vc must 
establish the rcasom for thui detunnination. Philosophy, 
James somcwher<5 said, is an obstinate attempt tt) think 
clearly. If in the works of philosophers the nbstitiacy is 
sometimes more pronounced than l,h<' clarity, well, that 
is just additional evidence (if such be needed) that phHos« 
ophers are human beings and that phihisophy is not a 
Transcendental unveilment of Treembodied 'I'hought, 
Eternal and Immutable, but is a thoroughly Jutnuin rnicr- 
ptm, an historical activity, and liko all human historical 
activities, consequently di,spla.y.s the temporal powers and 
deficiencies of person, period and place. 

Dewey is indefatigable in criticls-m of ancient chis-sicHl 
philosophy. If repeating in one’s own works what the 
ancients wrote in theirs makes one a classicist, then 
Dewey certainly isn’t one. But if ioin^ for and with the 
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cultural material of one’s own epoch what the classicaJs 
did for and with theirs makes one a classicist, then of all 
modern and contemporary philosophers Dewey has the 
best claim to the title. For what did Plato and Aristotle — ■ 
considering their work from the fundamental standpoint 
of philosophic method — ^what did they do? They analysed 
and evaluated the science of their time, and in terms of 
their analyses and evaluations constructed their philoso- 
phies, their theories of knowledge, mind and nature. About 
this there can be no sensible doubt. It is serially written 
on almost every page of Plato’s Dialogues and it is the 
undebatable purpose of Aristotle’s logic; the five books of 
the Organon systematically bring together, codify and 
amplify the series of principles, methods and rules the 
Academy and the Lyceum found in and developed out of 
the Greek sciences. Of course the philo.sophies of Plato 
and Aristotle are not the same as the sciences of that pe- 
riod. Philosophj'- is not identical with .science. But the 
reasons and methods of reasoning, in Idato and Aristotle, 
are in part a direct transcription and in part a develop- 
ment and adaptation for the usage.s of philosophy, of the 
reasons and the methods of reasoning exemplified in an- 
cient mathematics primarily and ancient medicine very 
secondarily. 

Now Dewey’s whole philosophic effort is concerned 
with doing for our epoch what the classical did for theirs. 
Just as they took thdr sdence as exemplar of what knowl- 
edge is, and the method of their science as st;indard of the 
method of hnm-mg, so Dewey takes modern science as 
exemplar of what knowledge is, andi the method of mod- 
ern science as standard of the method of knowing. But of 
course there is one great difference between Dewey and his 
classical forbears. They could approach most if not all 
their philosophic problems and “attack them” to quote 
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James “as if there were no oftkial answer pteocxupying 
the field." That is an advantage no subsequent i^hiloso- 
pher has ever bem able to enjoy. After more than two 
iiijIJeMjia, Plato and Aristotle slil! preomipy Urn pbik^o- 
phic field, and never so securely and crmipletely as when 
unofficially. 

Exferi-mcnUilism is one of the two basic terms Dewey 
has used to designate his philosophy. The other is hisiru- 
mentalism. The latter designation was the one first used, 
and though it has never been discarded or disavowed, it 
has, in recent years, been allowed to recede into secondary 
place. And that is where it rightfully {>r logicallj'- belongs 
because the basis of Dewey’s constructive pliilosophy is 
his analysis and evaluation of expirriinont. 'Dk' primary 
designation of Dewey’s whole ptulosophy is exixtrimen- 
talism because its foundaliom i.s his philosophy oj iht cy. 
pmment^ 

That the method of experimentation is the very e*;.sctice 
of the method of modern science is the flush nnd blood 
(not the bone) over which Dewey's whole philo.sophy con- 
tends. Grant that Dewey’s 'analysis of soiontiru' experi- 
mentation is in its principal contentions souikI and valid 
and, you will have to grant that pretty much everything 
else fundamental in hi,s philosophy is sourul and valid, 
Deny the general validity of his claim concerning the 
place and function of experimentation iu sdentitio method 
and then, no nuitter how much else of his philo.nophy you 
may like and accept, it will be a liking vtod accciiting of 
thises and thats. Which of course h the thing io di^ -if 
you are interested in doing thuit sort of thing. But to pick 
an idea up here and another down there nn<i to bundle 
the disconnected pickings together with heterogeneous 
pieces of memorial string is not undejsianding a philoso- 
phy—whatever else it may be. 
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I do not of course mean that a philosophy ss a philoso- 
phy only when everything in it is flawlessly interrelated 
or hangs perfectly together (and therefore can only be 
understood when understood this way). Still less do I 
mean that a philosophy i,t a phdosaphy only when it has 
a stated principle or set of principles from which every- 
thing else in it '‘deductively” comes down with the flow- 
ing inevitability of logical precision. As for the first, no 
philosophy ever written has been without errors, slips, 
gaps, obscurities, confusions, vaguenesses, mistakes, con- 
tradictions and other insufficiencies of one logical sort and 
another. And as for the second, it is seven parts myth and 
three parts folly to believe there is any system (philo- 
sophic, scientific or mathematical) that has, to-start with, 
just so many axioms, so many postulates, so many defi- 
nitions, and has, to end up with, just so many theorems — - 
the latter "deduced” from the former by logical squeeze. 
What I do mean is this; every philosophy, if it is a phi- 
losophy to be taken seriously at all, has some vital or- 
gans and they, on the contents in the pbibsopher’s system, 
perform functions very much like those performed on the 
contents of his body by its vital organs. And, naturally 
there are all sorts of malcodrdinations, imbalances and 
waste products in both cases. 

The fact that every great philosophy has some vital- 
izing and organizing center has of course nothing to do 
with determining whether the philosophy is of the or- 
ganism (an "organisinic philosophy”) or of the mecha- 
nism (a “mechanistic philosophy’^’). A philosophy of the 
mechanism can be very vitally organic in the sense we 
here mean, and a philosophy of the organism can be quite 
fatally mechanical — just as there can be a living skeletol- 
ogy and a dead sociology. 

From one point of view, it must undoubtedly seem that 
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the issue concerning the j>lacti auct function ol VKix^r'h 
mentation in modern science is one lha! couki be settled 
very e;rstly. 'fo dctenninc whai (Jivek scimbi.sls (lj(i m 
arc reduced to the extreniiiy of laiKirioasiy escogitaling 
a few fnigmentary rean'dsj and ai'ont sneh there am al- 
ways be endless dispute. But to find out what, modern 
scientists do, why that .shouUl be simple, indeed a ctncli 
There are hundreds, even thousands of scientists contem- 
poraneously about and they do the sttme sort oi acientific 
thing their modern forbears did~~only better. To settle 
the issue, then, all philosojihers need do is make a held 
trip to scientific laboratories and, if they don’t understand 
anything tliey see the scientists doing, the scientists are 
there and if you ask them they will tell. If it were a.s 
simple as this, simple indeed wouhl the Keltltruiejit he, But, 
alas, it is far from being so simple, h'ur one thing to get 
philost»phors to make the field tri{w would it.self be u 
difficult and complicaft'd business. K they willing 
and ready to do thcjt perhajw half the batlJe \Vi>uld 
be over. And for another thing, even if you got them to go, 
the chances are Imi great that tliey m/M ask tlu* scien' 
lists wlmt they didn’t know and, forgetting ail about 
,Eic.stein’.s advice, would listen ti> what they were tohj. 

It is imp{).s.siWe to .settle the philosophic is.si}e over etr- 
perimcnt.ation simply by visiting the laboratories because 
philosophers, like other mortals (sedenlists i)Hditded), un- 
derstand what they .see as <hey have Iteett accustomed to 
see and understand. Philo.sophcrs are ai'quamhd with the 
fact that scientists have laboratories atul nutke experi- 
ments, as well acr[uafnte<l with this fact as are tlu.‘ ackm- 
lists themselves. But acquaintance, like fatuHiarity, breeds 
contempt rather th;ui imderatonding, Tu undcrslaticl the 
meaning of experimentation it i.s first of tdl necessary to 
get rid of an inherited set of philosophic ideas, to over- 
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come tbe fst those ideas liave given to philosophic thinking. 

The operation of the Greek formula which has domi- 
nated the interpretation of modern scientific inquiry has 
aiso, and to the same extent, quite naturally dominated 
the interpretation of the method of modern scientific in- 
quiry. It is obvious why and how: a theory which holds 
that the objects of scientific knowledge are eternal and 
immutable constituents of Ultimate Reality must also 
hold that no procedure that is itself not conversant with 
eternality and immutability can possibly be an integral 
part of the method of science, A fixed habit of thinking, 
like any fixed habit of doing, maintains its own procedure 
by excluding all others. And a system of ideas or method 
of interpretation that has become traditional is a social 
habit and not a “purely intellectual” system. Wherefore 
the strange “intellectual” behavior, witli respect to experi- 
mentation, tliat marks the great tradition in modern phi- 
losophy and also the philosophies of contemporaries — ex- 
perimentalism excepted. 

Whitehead and Russell are the two greatest of Dewey’s 
contemporaries and their philosophies are, in general 
range, as comprehensive as hi.s. Furtliermore, just as 
Dewey’s philosophy is fundamentally derivative from his 
analysis of scientific method, so their philosophies are de- 
rivative from their analyses of the same. There is there- 
fore a genuine basis for coroparatively studying these 
three philosophies. The method of contrast and compari- 
son is particularly valuable in an introductory enterprise. 
By taking these three philosophies together wc shall be 
able to see more clearly than any other way what are the 
fundamental issues involved and what are the main raetb- 
odological consequences that result for philosophy from 
making practical experimentation an integral part of the 
procedure of scientific method. 
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Of course one doesn’t have to be Dewey or a Deweyan 
to recognize that, as a matter of indisputable fact, experi- 
mentation has had something to do with the advance 
of modem science. This is one of those ''stubborn facts" 
— to use James’ phrase — 'that cannot be denied, though 
like everything else it can be minimized or ignored. And 
contemporary philosophers do persistently minimize and 
then ignore experimentation in science,* even when, as not 
too frequently happens, they seem intent on doing other- 
wise. Thus, for instance, Whitehead: 

The reason why we are on a higher imaginative level 
is not because we have finer inaaginations, but because 
we have better instruments. In science, tlie mast im- 
portant thing that has happened during the bust forty 
years is the advance in instrumental design, I'his ad- 
vance is partly due to a few men of genius .such as 
Michelson and the German opticians. It is also due To 
the progress of technological procc-sscs of manufacture, 
particularly in the region of metallurgy. The dwignci 
has now at his disposal a variety of material of differ- 
ing physical properties These instruments have put 

thought onto a new level. A fresh instrument serves the 
same purpose as foreign travel; it shows things in un- 
usual combinations. The gain is more than an addition, 
it is a transformation. (Science and the Modem World 
[1925]) PP- 166-167; italics mine.) 

Commg from a philosopher who is, by reputation and 
in fact, free of the double taint of experimentali.sm and 
instrumentalism, the above tribute is handsome, and taken 
by itself as tribute, is as handsome as any experimentalist- 
instrumentalist could pay. But philosophy is not a rhetori- 
cal enterprise of paying tributes — as no one knows better 
than Whitehead, It is a critical and evaluative enterprise 

♦Science, heremafter, means “modern science” unless otherwise 
quaMed. 
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of thought. This being the case, and it also being the case 
that recent experimentation has contributed not merely to 
the gross technological progress of science but to the de- 
velopment and uplifting of that finest and purest aspect of 
science, as of human experience, namely, its “imaginative 
thought,” should not the analysis and evaluation of experi- 
mentation be a proper and significant part of the philo- 
sophic task? Are not the implications of the statement 
quoted as deserving of Whitehead’s careful and faithful 
exploration as any other of comparable importance — for 
surely the uplifting of thought to a higher imaginative 
level is very important? And these questions are particu- 
larly relevant in Whitehead’s case for he and not another 
wrote four years after the above citation: 

Whatever is found in 'practice’ nm.st He within the 
scope of the metaphy.sical description. When the de- 
scription fails to include the ‘■practice’, the metaphysics 
is iiiadec[uate and requires revision. There can be no 
appeal to practice to supplement metaphysics, so long 
as wo remain contented with our metaphysical doc- 
trines, Metaphysics is nothing but the description of the 
generalities which apply to all the details 0/ practice. 
{Process and Reality — ^An Essay in Cosmology f ipaq] 
p. iq; italics mine.) 

That experimentation is the ‘practice’ of science is cer- 
tainly not something for which we need argue. Moreover, 
since the ‘practice’ of science at least sometimes exerts a 
decisive, transformative influence upon the ‘theory’ of 
science there are two reasons (:ind both mandatory, one 
should think) for including experimentation within one’s 
metaphysical .scope. For “in one sense Science and Phi- 
losophy are merely different aspects of one great enter- 
pnse of the human mind.” But despite his own doctrines 
metaphysically general, and his own observations scien- 

* Adventures 0 } Ideas (1933), p. 179, 
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tifically particuIaTj Whitehead most definitely bclieveEj 
otherwise — when it is the 'practice' of experiaiontation 
that is at issue. His conclusive (and coniprehiuwivt') 
staccatb word on the subject is this: “Discussions on tlic 
method of science wander o§ onto the topic t'f exjjeriiucmt. 
But experiment is nothing else than a mode of cooking the 
facts for the sake of exemplifying the law.” ^ To damn 
with faint praise is an old established custom, in philoso- 
phy and out; but to dismiss, as beneath consideration, 
after making acknowledgments for extraordinary services 
rendered is rather new — ^in philosophy at least! 

Certainly Michelson’s genius and experiments, the 
work of the Gernoan opticians, the perfected processes of 
metallurgical manufacture, are constituent and contribu- 
tory bases of the theoretical scientific achievements of the 
past forty years and more. But to select these iiislaurcs of 
contributions made by experiments and iiLstrumeiits to 
the development of scientific theory, as if they inert 


^Adventures of Ideas p. Ill; itidics mine. “Condutiivc ami com- 
prehensive not merely because in the laiit volurnt; of hia iJiilo 

ana the Modern World, Process and Reality, Advent tin's of fdrns 
—are an endeavor to express a way of uaderstantlin^ thiiiM . 
each booi; can be read separately; but they snppJerueiit each other’?* 
om^ons and compressions.’’ However it may be in otl)rr respreta 
the indexes to all three books concur in omittm Uie Icnn esnori' 
meat or_ any of its Unguistic derivatives. This is net due to 
systematic carelessness but js_ indicative of Whitehead’s estimation 
of expenmentaUon as of ncfiligible philosophic import, Kxpwitueut 
fthe ter^^“n'" Whitehead’s phiio.sophiral boahi! NtUlm 
or experiment or any of its derivatives phjltxsopJiic eaouA 

or relevant enough for discussions of the nature of science to find 
a place in the Ibexes of; Russell’s Our Knovled^e oj the Hvkrt’d 
World (1914), TAe Analysis of Mind ( 19 J 1 ), PhUastipky (192?), 
o/iWa^er (1927 ) ; Broad's Sck.nUfic Tkoum 
Eddingtons The Nature of the Physical World (IKfJj • and lo 

See cZS’s^ArfoS revelation of the I’lature «f 

inl."b“i."Sg to bS)'’’ PM»«.Pl«ci ^ to toic, .-.i 
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-unique and isolated cases, is not only to be historically in- 
accurate but — -what is much worse—to be philosophically, 
logically, metaphysically, cosmologically and scientifically 
unsound. Without historical antecedents, it -will be 
granted, the existential occurrence, of the experiments and 
instruments would be sheerly miraculous. But it is surely 
also as clear that were the birth of the instruments and 
experiments never so normal and natural, their contribu- 
tion to the development of theoretical science — their rais- 
ing of the level of imaginative thought — ^would be a sheer 
case of miraculous intervention (levitation, if you can 
pardon a pun) unless they were elements integrally func- 
tioning in the methodology of science. Miracle for miracle 
■—-occurrence or intervention — the one is as bad as, if not 
worse than, the other. 

When Whitehead says: “Michelson’s experiment could 
not have been made earlier than it was. It required the 
general advance in technology and Michelson’s experi- 
mental genius,” he avoids making the occurrence of the 
experiment a miraculou.s event. But he docs nothing to 
relieve the miraculous quality of its consequcncc.s or ef- 
fects. Indeed, he is forced, will-he, nill-he, to leave it as 
miraculous-— forced because he isolates the past forty 
years’ experimentation, because his tribute is nothing 
more than a tribute, of the character of a ceremonial com- 
pliment which, having )>een paid, he can then pass on to 
really serious things. That Whitehead does isolate recent 
experimentation (with respect to its “intervention”), does 
take it out of historical continuity and technical continu- 
ity in the development of the method, of science is most 
clearly and briefly revealed in his statement concerning 
Galileo in the paragraph immediately preceding the last 
quotation: 

Galileo dropped heavy bodies from the top of the lean- 
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ing Towct of Pisa, and demonstrated that bodies of dif- 
ferent weights, if released simultaneously, would veaoh 
the earth together. So far as experimental skil), and 
delicacy of apparatus were concerned, this experimeni 
could have been made at any time within the preced- 
ing five thousand years. The ideas involved 
concerned weight and speed of travel, ideas which are 
familiar in ordinary life. The whole set of ideas might 
have been familiar to the family of King Minos of 
Crete, as they dropped pebbles into the sea from high 
battlements rising from the shore.* 

Now it is simply not the case that in Galileo’s experi- 
ment (taking the Pisa experiment to be his), “the ideas 
involved merely concerned weight and speed of travel 
which are familiar in ordinary life”-— (though what is 
merely about such ideas, even if the experiment was 
merely about them is surely strange to tell; as strange as 
it would be to tell what is m.crdy about the moasuiiitneut 
of the velocity of light, or the mcasurmicni of anything ) 
Any more than the apocryphal Newtonian experiment in- 
volved ideas merely concerned with the falling of an apple 
on a human head— though the occurrence of falling aji- 
pies is very familiar in ordinary life, something that ob- 
viously cannot be said even for the mere existential or- 
currence of light and heavy bodies falling al different 
rates. Galileo’s Pisa experiment involved the funrlamenial 
ideas of Aristotelian physics and co.smology, and though 
familiar at that time to some, they wore not of ordiiniry 
life. That the earth was the fixed center of the physical 
universe was then familiarly believed; but that the earth 
is “the end. of motion for those things which are heavy, 

* Science a^ the Modern World, pp. r6?-J68 ; italics mine. Schol- 
ai'snip since Whitehead wrote the above has pretty conelusively de- 
ternuMd that Galileo didn’t perform the Pisa experiment, But 
whether he did or not is of purely antiquarian interest For if ht, 
didn t drop weights from the Tower of Pisa, he did roll balls down 
an Inclined plane and did many other experimental things. 
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and the celestial spheres . . . the end of motion for those 
things whose natures lead them upwards” * are not ideas 
which ordinary life casts up in the routine course of the 
day. This teleological cosmology — the “rational” basis for 
the Aristotelian dogma that heavy and light bodies fall 
at different rates — required for its working out and logical 
perfecting the whole great line of Greek thinkers which 
Aristotle closed. And what Galileo’s Pisa experiment did 
was to destroy the Aristotelian cosmology and physics and 
lay the foundations for the new physics and the new cos- 
mology .f 

Russell, who sometimes has more, and sometimes less 
but at no time any serious philosophic (or logical) use for 
the topic of experiment, ha.s nevertheless, with his usual 
clarity, summarized the case for the Pisa experiment: 

Before Galileo, people believed themselves possessed 
of immense knowledge on all the most interesting ques- 
tions in physics. He established certain fact.s as to the 
way in which bodies fall, not very interesting on thcAr 
own account, but oj quite immeasurable interest as ex- 
amples of real knowledge and of a new method whose 
future fruitfulness he himself divined. But his few 
facts sufficed to destroy the whole vast system of sup- 
posed knowledge handed down from Aristotle, as even 
the palest morning sun suffices to extinguish the stars. 
{Our Knowledge of the External World, p. 240; italics 
mine.) 

Making an experiment or fashioning an instrument may 
well be likencti to foreign travel. But it is a commonplace 

*Ib., p. 11; italics mine. 

t The falling of the apple is an apocryphal experiment but it pop- 
ularly (and not too inaccurately) symbolizes Newton’s scientific 
achievement as sutrimed up in hb Law of Gravitation. Similarly 
the Pisa experiment symbolizes Galileo's scientific work. Good 
scholarship is good, I know, but a good symbol is oftentimes bettei 
- — of course when it does not deny but reveals the meanings disclosed 
by good scholarship. 
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that foreign travel is not even additive, let aloue trans- 
formative, but vulgarly agglutinative unless the traveler, 
before his travels, has learnt how to make bis ordinary, 
every day, common doings, experiences of value. Echiui- 
tion, like so much else, if it does not begin at home, docs 
not continue abroad. And the Pisa experiment very accu- 
rately symbolizes the period and the process of homely 
learning how modem scientific man had to first go through 
to make himself ready and to equip himself for the con- 
tinuation of his education in ever new foreign parts 
unknown. 

The family of King Minos or, for that matter, the fam- 
ilies of cliff-dwellers could have dropped pelible.s and the 
like, and most probably did— -the cliff-dwellers at any 
rate. They could also have noted the weights of the 
pebbles, watched their speed of fall, and observed whellmr 
or not they landed together. They had the pebbles and 
cliffs, the hands to heft and the eyes to see. They liad the 
equipment or apparatus necessary. But whalever ideas 
these doings could have involved for them, they could not 
have involved the ideas of the Pisa performanec. For the 
Pisa event was not just a dropping or letting things full. 
Nor was it just an observing of what took pla,co or Imp- 
pened when they did fall. It was a ddiberate, not a casual 
act; and it was deliberate, furthermore, not in ilie gen- 
eral sense that Galileo didn't act impulsively, on the .sjjur 
of the moment, but had "thought about it” first; the art 
w^ deliberate in the scientific sense of being performed 
with a view to fulfilling an iDtellectual end: it was a 
dropping or letting fall of different weights for tire pur- 
pose of testing a set of ideas. Because the Pisa perform- 
ance carried within itself this scientific end-in-view the 
two different weights could, as they fell, carry the Ans- 
toteHan physics and cosmology down with them; and 
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could, when they touched ground, cause a new physics 
and cosmology to arise. 

The Pisa performance was even more than an experi- 
ment: it was the introduction and establishment of the 
new method of experimentation. Pisa, as a symbol in the 
history of thought, marks the death of Aristotelianized 
medievalism and celebrates the birth of intelligence in 
the modern world. 


IX 

“The work of Galileo was not a development, but a 
revolution.” * Like all revolutions it started something 
which led to further developments. Hence it is true to 
say, as does Russell, that Galileo’s few facts sufficed to 
destroy the whole vast system of Aristotelian kimwledge 
?/ you take the statement, not literally, but prolcptically, 
and jj you take “the few facts” to mean the 71020 method 
of inquiry Galih^o established (of which now method the 
few facts were the then rc.sult) . And by taking the state- 
ment proleptically, I mean taking it that way ioday\ after 
some three hundred years of continuous use and develop- 
ment, the new method of scientific inquiry has succeeded 
in finally destroying Aristotelianism in the technical fields 
of the most important natural sciences; but Aristotelian- 
ism (including the Platonism it botli supports and is sup- 
ported by) is very much alive and kicking in our current 
culture generally and in our social “sciences,” philoso- 
phies and logics in particular. 

Why is it that in the technical fields of science, the rev- 
olution in method initiated by Galileo has already been 
substantially completed, has, in our time, carried through 
its last fundamental reform, whereas in other fields, in- 
cluding fields as intellectual as philosophy and logic, the 

^ Infra, p. 324. 
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revolution is just about tiow seriously getting under way? 
The easy answer is to invoke a distinction between “natu- 
ral” sciences and “socbl” sciences — leaving it up to 
philosophy and logic to “crash” into the one; class or the 
other or stay out on the limb. This answer is easy, if not 
very neat; but it is just too easy to make any explanatory 
sense. The “distinction” simply repeats, as an explanation, 
the fact to be explained. It is the “logic of explanation” 
of ancient and medieval vintage working over their time: 
opium puts to sleep because of its dormative power; there 
is a difference in the development of scientific investiga- 
tion of the natural and the social became the fonner is 
"natural” and the latter “social,” 


The backwardness of philosophy, logic and all social 
inquiries does not explain the jonmnlnas of tlic natural 
sciences. It simply exposes and empha.si2o.s the* need for 
an explanation. De-socialize the natural sciences as much 
as you like, place them, if you will, completely outside the 
boundaries of human society in a realm or siobere apart, 
above or below, you have not thereby answered the ques- 
tion the contrast raises; you have only stated it; you have 
not thereby solved the problem it involves: yon have only 
posed it. Let it be granted, for the sake of argument, that 
the natural sciences are mw beyond tlie roach of in- 
fluence or connection with social in.S'titution.s, forces and 
all that goes with the latter. It is an undeniable fact of 
modern history — ^let alone of all human history — that 
they were not always tliere.* Hence the more you conceive 
the social to be retarding or inherently inimical to the 
development of science, the more must the "natural” sci- 
ences have been able to overcome in reaching their pms- 
ent estate. In so far as the “natural" sciences are mw 


It IS also undebatable that they are not t-hert always mw ■ wit 

he transfer of “science" from the labomorirto the i 
cellenes of Germany and Italy to the chan- 
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distinguished and distinguishable from the “social” sci- 
ences it is a distinction they have achieved; it is a result, 
not a gift (“sometliing given” or a “datum”) ; it is a 
consequence, not a cause. The invocation of the “dis- 
tinction” between “natural” and “social” subject-matters 
to explain the differences between “natural” and “social” 
sciences doesn’t even explain the differences away. It just 
leaves them precisely where and as it finds them.* 

A philosophy or logic of science cannot, without being 
foolish, talce refuge in a “distinction” in subject-matter to 
explain the advance of the natural sciences in modern 
times. And the more the “distinction” is asserted to be 
tn rerum natura as a ground for the explanation the greater 
the folly of the philosophy or logic becomes. The evidence 
of Aristotelian physics is sufficient to prove this conclu- 
sively. The subject-matter (of or in Nature) did not 
change when Galileo appeared. What did change was the 
method of investigating the subject-matter. And the em- 
ployment and development of that new method resulted in 
the consequences which we now call the “natural” sciences, 
If Aristotle were suddenly recalled to life, he would think 
our “natural” sciences most wwnatural. In fact, it is not 
necessary to recall Aristotle to life to get this “test.” 
When Eddington “goes Aristotelian” (unbeknownst to 
himself) we have the same result. And of course Edding- 
ton is not the only one who “goes” this way. The .sphere 
or domain of operation of tire Greek formula is far more 
etnbracive. 

A discussion of the obstacles in the way of employing 
the method initiated by Galileo in the fields of philosophy 
and the social sciences is not here in point. Obviously, that 

* There is a reverse form of the- argument criticized, which starts 
with the social (or economic) as omnipotent and then the "natu- 
ral” sciences become a reflcclion or duplication of the “social.” 
An absurdity stated in reverse is still an absurdity. 
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question cannot be intelligently examined and discuased 
until judgment has been reached as to what is the method 
that has made the natural sciences so forward. And herein 
precisely lies the importance of the analysis of method in 

the physical sciences for the philosopher the plulnso- 

pher, at any rate, of Dewey's sort. For Dcwc'y. the *'natu - 
ral" (or physical) is not a realm disconnected ami set 
apart from the “social" (or mental). There is not, for 
him, an abyss between the two. If there were, an abyss, 
then the business of the philosopher would be to stay on 
his side of it — on whichever side he decided a philosopher 
belonged. And if, defying the impos.sible, he cho.se both 
sides and persisted in flitting across the abyss, to and fio, 
one could of course admire him f{)r his miraculous vm\a< 
tility, but one could not learn anything from luju, ,'iny 
time he came across from the “other" side. For though he, 
being a miraculous philosopher, could Hit across tlw' aliyss, 
the abyss being in Nature, would absolutely prevtmt the 
transportation of goods. 

Because Dewey does not believe there i.s an altyss bo* 
tween the 'natural' and the 'social' the study of the 
method of investigation employed in the so-calU‘d uafur.d 
sciences is of primary philosophic exmeeru. Ihu- thw. the 
method has been most consistently employed, mo.st c;u< • 
fully and successfully developed, has resulted in th(’ most 
important body of tested^ Itnowledge wc ptrssess. 'Po .study 
the method there is, consequently, the best place to study 
it. And since there is no abyss between, the ‘natural' and 
the ‘social’ it is not only possible, but certain, that some 
of the goods can be transported. And they need not be 
transportable bodily — ^like furniture in a van-'-to ful- 
fill the necessary conditions of valuable transportation 

When a “distinction” in subject-matter between the 
“natural” (physical) and “social" (mental) is used ns 
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ground for explaining the differences between the “natu- 
ral” (physical) and “social” (mental) sciences, the “dis- 
tinction,” if it does not start out as a variant term for 
“separation,” is forced to grow into an assertion of an 
abysmal separation in order to maintain itself. And when 
the so-called natural sciences are separated from the social, 
are taken out of their context in human history, and out 
of relation to human activity, then an adequate and satis- 
factory explanation of the natural sciences themselves be- 
comes impossible. 

X 

There are certain “gross or macroscopic” features, char- 
acteristic of scientific history from Galileo and Newton 
to Michelson and Einstein about which there is no serious 
disagreement. 

All, for example, agree that science is in con.stant pro- 
cess of change, When this comprehensive feature is ex- 
amined more closely or finely it is also universidly agr(jed 
that the changes are continuous but irregular: that some- 
times tlioy succeed each other more rapidly, sometimes 
more slowly; sometimes they are more pronounced in one 
scientific area, sometimes in anotlier; sometimes they are 
fundamental-having to do with the foundations of sci- 
ence— -and sometimes they are, not trivial, but concerned 
with details. 

It is agreed also that changes in science, as overtly dis- 
played in its history, are roughly of two general kinds; 
changes of addition or expansion; and changes of sub- 
straction or correction (revision). And it is also agreed 
that these two kinds are not separate and distinct, hav- 
ing nothing to do with each other, but are related and 
interactive: sometimes the addition of new scientific 
knowledge or expansion of scientific inquiry into new 
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areas reacts back into the old, requiring the making of 
corrections or revisions in the latter; sottietinies it is the 
reverse interaction that takes place~--corrcction or re- 
vision of old knowledge initiating or deterjnining expan- 
sion into new fields. 

It is also agreed that the corrections and expansions m 
science to ie scientific must be developments proceeding 
or issuing from the methods of inquiry and the knowledge 
gained through inquiry. Any correction or expansion that 
is made in response to pressures exerted by non- or extra- 
scientific forces, or that is not submitted to the tests 
that have been developed through employment of the 
method of inquiry is not science. Keep .science in its con- 
text of other human enterprises, and wiial. this means is 
perfectly clear. It means that certain ruothmis, rules, prin- 
ciples, standards have been developed f)y luimun beings 
and that these define science. There i.s- no arivi or subjert- 
matter that is inherently or “by Nature” non- itv extra- 
scientific. But for any item of knowledge involving any 
subject-matter or area to be an item of sncnt'ific knowl- 
edge, that item must go through the procnssc.s and pus.s 
the tests that have themselves been lasted and eswblishcd 
through prior inquiries and that define what Sfivnee is. 

The integrity of science is not preserved, any nuire 
than it is established, by giving it an “autonomy” that 
separates it and makes it “indcpcndotit” of human ac- 
tivity. It is not preserved— because schmcc is changing, 
both in items of knowledge and in details of its rnethmls! 
The methods are being developed, the te.sts are maih more 
rigorous, the analyses more precise, ff the liody of scien- 
tific knowledge, or the method of scientific inquiry, i.s sep- 
arated from human activity, given a trans-human “au- 
tonomy,” Aen it loses, not gains, its integrity, I'or thm 
how explain the changes? But as a luitnau activity, .scion- 
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tific knowledge and scientific metliod have the integrity 
and “autonomy” of any enterprise tested by methods de- 
veloped in the course of human experience. Baking bread 
is a method of treating and preparing materials for hu- 
man consumption developed out of baking bread. The first 
bakers of bread were not as expert as bakers today. Look- 
ing backwards, bakers of today may indeed not consider 
them to have been really bakers of bread at all. However 
that may be, bakers of bread today have their methods, 
standards and tests. And anything to be bread has to pass 
those tests. In this sense, baking too is “autonomous.” 

If baking bread is too lowly and mean an “example” — 
or too far removed from the realm of the scientific — con- 
sider the case of geometry, Einstein, in his lyrical mo- 
ments, can write: 

She [tirccce] for the first time created the intellectual 
miracle of a logical system, the assertions of which fol- 
lowed one from another with such rigor that not one of 
the demoiislTutcd propo.sitions admitted of the slightest 
dcmbt-- Euclid’s geometry. {Herbert Spcne.er Lecture) 

Now in so far as Euclid’s geometry was considered thus 
“miraculous” like all miracles it stopped things, didn’t 
start them, do.sed the road to belter understanding, didn’t 
open it. It took geometers just about two thousand years 
to get over all the stultifying consequences of that miracle. 
When In the second quarter of the nineteenth century, 
non-Euciidecui geometries began to appear, they were, by 
the miradc-believing nmtheniaticians, construed as outra- 
geous, perhaps even insane, attacks on the eternal his- 
toricity of Euclid’s miracle; but a.s the subsequent events 
have shown, the non-EucIidean geometries, by exposing 
the miracle, liberated the geometer, and contributed 
greatly to further the liberation of the philosopher, logi- 
cian and physicist. So that the mathematical logician can 
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write concerning the Euclidean geometry, as flora Russell, 

The rigid methods employed by moderix Kcometers 
have deposed Euclid from his pitinuclo of corrctlness. 
Countless errors are involved in lus first eight, 
tions. That is to say, not only is it doul)tfiil wlndlun 
his axioms are true, which is a comparal,jvf‘ly trivial 
matter, but it is certain that his propositkms flo nol. ff)l- 
low from the axioms which he enunciates , , . it is noth- 
ing less than a scandal that he should still be taught to 
boys in England. (Mysticism and LogiC; pp. 94-05.) 

It undoubtedly is a scandal that “the tedious apparatus 
of fallacious proofs for obvious truisms which constitutes 
the beginning of Euclid” (Ib. p. 62) should be taught 
contemporary learners when a much superior apparatus of 
geometry has already been dcvelopcal. Rut in tlic history 
of man’s learning geometry and tin* iUoUuids of rigorous 
mathematical proof, Euclid’s geometry phiyed its kihkI, aj? 
well as bad part. The methods, standarrls aiul tost.s now 
employed in geometry were developed by using, anwmit 
other things, Euclid’s geometry as a method to 1 h' sUidtotl, 
revised, changed and reconstructed in terms an<l by means 
of methods which were the consecpicnces of, or which were 
developed in the com-se of, mathernaticfil and xdlied in- 
quiries. And by the same general procc.SK, the nudhuds and 
tests are being further developed almost daily. Set Eu- 
clid’s geometry in a realm apart from human activity, and 
if correct, then its correctness is a nuTaele. AjmI if nt)l 
correct, as long as it is a miracle, there is no wtiy of cm- 
recting it. Miracles do not submit to correction, h'or just 
as soon, as they do they cease to be wiraculouK, 
rt would complicate matters to no good end if wo tried 
to discuss here the way in which extra- or ncm-.scicntlfm, 
social, political or economic forces may iunuence^ scientific 
research. But one ilhjstration may be helpful to the gen- 
eral point, A politician orders scientists to produce, let 
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US say, synthetic rubber. Here, say some current thinkers, 
is a case of science receiving its direction (or perhaps I 
should say its “directive”) from “politics,” But where did 
the politician get the idea that tliere was a possibility of 
making synthetic rubber? To suppose he got that idea out 
of his own head is to suppose the miraculous. Also, be- 
cause the politician issues an order that synthetic rubber 
should be made — his order does not convert the scientific 
possibility into a scientific actuality. To believe it does, or 
to argue in a manner that presupposes it does, is to believe 
the politician is what he wants others to believe he is— 
an omnipotent miracle-man. And, certainly, there is no in- 
telligent reason for believing that. The development of 
science can not be directed by the politician, big business- 
man, etc., but it can be exploited by them — ^which is a 
totally different thing. And science can of course also be 
Starved, strangled or killed by the politician and big busi- 
nessman, by starving, strangling or killing the scientists. 

Tliat corrections, to be scientific (or what is the same 
thing, to be worthy of intelligent acceptance), must be 
lUtwle by methods developed by inquiry, and in response 
to needs of tost growing out of inquiry, is also best seen 
when science is placed in the social context and when con- 
trasted, for instance, with the “method of correcting” 
science initiated and enforced by political demands.^ 

Hciscnbei'ii:, in a lecture ddivered in 19S4 in Berlin, said that 
Miclitison’s exptviraents and Einstein’s theory of relativity “be- 
longed to the; ab-solulely certain bases of physics.” A Dr. Kossko- 
then (a high school tenchur) hcaril the lecture and wrote in com- 
plaint to Reich Director Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, Commissioner ap- 
pomted by the FuUrcr to supervise the i’hiiosophical Instruction of 
the National Socialist (Nazi) Movement; “should such a man 
[Heisenberg] occupy a chair at a German university? In my opin- 
ion, he should be given the opportunity to make a thorough study 
of the theories of the Jews of the Einstein and Michelson type, and 
no doubt a concentration camp would be an appropriate spot. 
Also a charge of treason against people and race would not be out 
of place.” To which on November 24, 1934, Dr. Alfred Rosen- 
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'‘Nazi scieuce’' isn’t something new; it is the revival of 
something, alas, very old. It is as old as religion and in the 
Western World the Nazi “scientific” model is the (hith- 
olic Church. The Catholic Church burnt liooks in the 
public place, and since lo.sing secular cotUroI over that 
place, has continued to bum them in the silent firea of 
the Index. The Church also still outrageoti.sly falsities 
history; witness, for example, its marginal notations to the 
Old Testament. The Church also coerced scientists into 
keeping quiet, and sometimes even succeeded in getting 
them to recant, witness, for example, the case of Galiko- 
But no scientist (or any person of intelligence) accepts 
Galileo’s recantation as science. That's the difference. 

berg, through his Staff Director, rcplietb '‘The Rfieli Dimetot: of 
the N.S,D.A.P., ConiinissiORcr appointed by th« Ltindcr l,o Supers 
vise the Philosophical Instruction of the National .St)da]ist Move- 
ment, states in answer to your communication tlmt he .aiiaros your 
opinion in principle. He has taken step.'; to draw the atlcntion of 
Professor Kciscuberg to the rfcprelicn.'iible paswiges in hia Sju'i ch, 
and made clear to him, in the lortn of a rejirimaiicl, that he inuu 
refrain from remarks of this nature, which_ha,ve to be regarthul as 
an insult to the Movement. Unfortunately, in view of foreiKft Opin- 
ion, it is not possible to administer a sharper reproof to i'rol'e.>e,or 
Heisenberg or, which would certainly he desir,al)Ie, to dii'.nuM.i him ” 
(Quoted in The Vellaw Spot, a cgJlection of faeLH and dtH'Uineijts 
relating to three years’ per.sccution ol German Jews, with an In- 
troduction by The Bi.shop of Durh.am. Kniglit rublicaiions, Ntw 
York, 193a.) According to Dr. RosenberK, the unique coiitrihil- 
tsons of the ‘‘culture-crcatinK" Nordic blood- which Niiri blood 
is the highest culmination— the unique cantributimiE'. of Uib blood 
are “the ideals of honor and spiritual freedom.*’ What these Nasii 
''ideals” mean with respect to science, Dr, Rust, Reich Mintalcr of 
Education, made dear on June 30, 1936 when, on the occaaiim of 
the SSOlh anniversary of Heidelberg he prodrdmcti; "'I'lie old idea 
of science based on the sovereign riKlit of iibstrart intclleetuid at 
tmty has gone forever” f.m. “in Germany"!, And what Dr. Rii»t 
meant is completely clarified by Deutsche. JusUi: publiration of 
the German Ministry of Ju.srice: “A handful of foree fe belter than 
a sackful of justice.” Most approprutcly, before the Heidclhuic 
Nazi celebration, the inscription “To the Diving Spirit" was re- 
placed by ‘‘To the German Spirit”; and the st.iLue of Athena, 
Goddes-s of Wisdom, replaced by the German Kagle, The Naris did 
what they could so that there may not he any Nazi-dLscordant 
note--and then some Harvard professors had to co there and ac- 
cept “honorary degrees”! 
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XI 

To recapitulate the macroscopic features about which 
there is complete agreement, or at any rate, no serious dis- 
agreement among philosophers: Science is in constant 
process of change; the changes are not hit-and-miss, 
helter-skelter, sporadic innovations, interruptive and dis- 
connected shifts from one position to another, but are 
changes consequent upon employing methods of inquiry, 
and to some extent always issue out of knowledge ante- 
cedently achieved and to the rest of the extent are new 
acquisitions which in turn, and to some extent, lead back 
into prior knowledge, both of content and method; the 
changes are determined by needs and established by 
methods of test developed by and in the process of in- 
quiry; the events or ciranges of science are not a mere 
thionological succession but constitute an interconnected 
series indisputably exemplifying the characteristics of 
growth or development. In sum: the series of chaiiges in 
science, from Galileo to Einstein, exhibit the continuity of 
a self-expanding and self-correcting history. 

Up to this point agreement. But when you lake the nc-xt 
step and assert that a philosophy or logic of science must 
be competent to explain (or account for) this history, 
must be able to give the reasons for its continuity and 
direction of development — all except Dewey and Peweyan 
experimentalists balk. No 1 they say. The history of science 
is one thing, and the nature of science is another. Science 
has a history, but it is not a history. Science is a system. 
And they mean by system a mathematical-logical sys- 
tem: so many axioms, so many postulates, so many defi- 
nitions, so many theorems, all tied with inevitable de- 
ductibility together by so many principles (which latter 
may or may not also be in the system). Thus, for instance, 
Russell: 


So 
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There are three kinds of qiicstidns whidi wo may nMk 
concerning physics or, indeed, concerning nny .scicna* 
The first is: What is its logical structure, considered as 
a deductive system? Wlrat ways exist of (lehning the 
entities of phjfsics and deducing the [tropnsitions from 
an initial apparatus of entities and propositions? This 
is a problem in pure mathematics, for which, in i(s fun- 
damental portions mathematical logic is the {jrofH^r iu- 
strnment. {The Analysis of M alter, 1927, fip. r-2.) 

Now when you take this to be the first or primary ques- 
tion, the second question is bound to be one you can never 
answer — unless a series of contradictions be considered an 
answer. The second qutstion is; 

- . , the application of physics to the emt>ir!c:il world. 
This is, of course, the vital problem: akbough I'thystcs 
can be pursued as pure mathematics, it is not as pure 
mathematics that physics is itiipuruint. IVhar is fo be 
said about the logical analysis of phy.s'i<'s is therefore 
only a necessary preliminary tft our main thenu', 'Tlte 
laws of phy.sics are believed tu be at lemst approximately 
true, although they are nat logicuUy ncrrssiiry; (he evi- 
dence for them is empirical All empirical evidence con- 
sists, in the last analysis, of perceptions; thu.'j the mu id 
a f physics must be, in some sense, e.onthiUtHts wdlh (he 
world of our perceptions, .since it is the latter which sup- 
plies the evidence for the lows a( physicH. (L.e.p.h; 
italics mine.) 

By “application of physics to (he empirical worlT’ 
Russell does not of course mean “application'’ in tlw vui- 
gar sense of “applied science'-— niaking mutiiincK, tek-g- 
raphy, radio, airplanog and so on. He ni(.‘;ms. in whut 
sense, or to what degree can the matbenraticai-kigical 
system of “physics" be said to be adoid the empirirfsl 
world. Having first pursued physics, as pure mathematic.^ 
(and the purity of mathematics is its topical, wm-empin'cal 
nature) the question as to how physics is connected with 
the empirical world necessarily becomes a problm. But if 
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physics can be pursued as pure rnatlrematics, then in what 
sense cari it be true that the laws of physics are not logi- 
cally necessary- — since pure mathernatics is pure logic (or 
vice versa) and the mathematical necessity of the one is 
the logical necessity of the other (or vice versa)? To say 
“it is not as pure mathematics that physics is important' 
is to misstate and confuse the case he propounds. For, 
obviously, it is not as pure mathematics that physics is 
physics-^siace its laws are not logically necessary, but 
rest on empirical evidence. 

The logical systematization of the body of knowledge 
(known as “physics”) results rather inevitably (and un- 
derstandably) in a “logical” structure or system; but if 
the .systematization is of physics (and not ssy, of anthro- 
pology, Egyptology, or whatever else) , it must be bec-au.?e 
physics is, at the very least, about the physical (empij'ical) 
world—and, at the most, may be of it or in it—bofore ever 
the logical systcniutiKation was undertalren. Russell cer- 
tainly knm when he was WTrilinghis The Andysls of Mat- 
ter that he was not writing, .say, his analysis of palitics. 
One haw only^tcj read his Freedom ami Organization, for 
example, and compairo, the two to have conclusive eviden- 
tial proof. If, us Russell himself goes ott to say, if the 
world of physics must be, in .some sen.se, rmtinuons with 
the world of ovrr perceptions (the empirical world) how 
can there be a “second question” concerning {la Rus-scll’s 
sense of the term) “'the application of physics to tl'je em- 
pirical world?” To apply a world (the world of physics) 
to a world it is already and necessarily continuous with 
(the empirical world) is a very strange thing to try to do. 
And when you try to do it, you naturally fmd it presents 
a difficult, “mysterious” problem which even the strength 
of the mathematical-logical instrument is insufficient to 
solve. Why raise such a problem? Or why try to solve 
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such if any one else raises it? True enoiigli, |trn 

vides himself with a verbal rcascin for raising Ihe in’nhh in 
when he says: the world of physics must lx*, hi smuc setiu 
continuous with the world of our perceptions. Hut, it is 
also true, he doesn't provide himself for very king, for 
he goes right on to say in what sense it must be continuw’;, 
namely, it must be continuous in a sense sufficient to 
supply the evidence for the laws of physics. But a law of 
physics is scientifically established when the evidence for 
it is supplied. Surely, then, sufficient unto the laws must 
be the evidence thereof — as sufficient unto the contbmth 
is the evidence of the laws. 

Russell’s third question, or problem, carries the silf 
contradiction to its logical conclmslon. Tlie third [irolilt-m 
is presumably arrived at by aimbining the first and svvraul 
problems together, by trying to fuse them in sonu' w ij 
But the “third” problem is, in fact, nothing lumo Hum j 
repetition of the "second” problem in a different, fumi ; the 
difference being due to the desire to get emt of t lie ' ‘socoikI 
problem not the outcome for physics (i.e, the sohttioii of 
the "first” problem) but tlie outcome for •nudaphysks 
(i.e. the solution of the “second” problem)' or ;cs Rus- 
sell puts it: 

. . . the outcome for ontology- d.e. [to get the answtr 
to] the question: What are the ultimate existenis in 
terms of which physics is true (assuming that there are 
such)? And what is their general structure? And what 
are the relations of space-time, causality, and qualitative 
series respectively? . . , We shall find, if I am not miv 
taken, that the objects which are mathcmatlc;d!y pmm- 
live in physics, such as electrons, protons, and points ui 
space-time, are all logically complex structures compost d 
of entities which are metaphysically more priniit tve , 
which may be conveniently called '"events,” it is u 
matter for mathematical logic to show how to con.stTULt , 
out of these, the objects required by the maihenjatK.il 
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physicist. It belongs aiso to this part of our subject to 
inquire whether there 5 s an37tbing in the known world 
that is not part of tkis metaphysically primitive material 
of physics. Here we derive great assistance from our 
earlier epistemological inquiries, since these enable us to 
see how physics and psychology cm be included in one 
science, more concrete than the former and more com- 
prehensive than the latter. Physics, in itself, is exceed- 
ingly abstract, end reveals only certain mathematical 
characteristics of the material with which it deals. It does 
not tell us anything as to the intrinsic character of this 
material. Psychology is preferable in this respect . . . 
by bringing physics and perception together, we are able 
to include psychical events in the material of physics, 
and to give to physics the greater concreteness which 
results from our more intimate acquaintance with the 
subject-maiicr of our own experience. To show that the 
traditional separation betvreen physics and psychology, 
mind and matter, is not metaphysically defensible, will 
ijc one of the piirpo.se.s of this work; but the two will be 
brought togetiier, not by subordinating either to the 
other, but by displaying each as a logical structure com- 
posed of what, following Dr. H. M, Sheffer, we shall call 
“neutral stuff.” (Ib. pp.9-10; italics mine.) 

In .saying that Russell, in his “third” problem carried 
the self-contradiction to its logical conclusion, I wa.s, of 
course, very much in error. By tradition, “metaphysics” 
(or “ontology”) is .supposed to deal with the absolutely 
“first” or “ultimate” things (the “metaphysically prind- 
ttvc”) and hence, when you use the terms, you cannot 
help but get the feeling that at last you have hit bottom. 
But to stop increasing the “number” of problems just 
because you feel the thud of finality is to come to a 
psychological stoppage, not to reach a conclusion of logic. 
When you start with a contradiction, as Russell’s own 
mathematical-logic teaches in its Theory of Types, you 
can go on forever, tarrying the contradiction in another 
“form" (or “formulation”) from one “level” (or type) 
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to the next, and never reach a cnni’lur.ififi ijec.'iu.se 

the hierarchy is without logical end. 

And this is demonstrated, or at any rate, e.vejnjilined, in 
Russell's attempts at solving his "(hini" pniidein. '■'['!) 
bring physics and psychology together, vM by Hubmli- 
nating either to the other/’ is his ciKuprehensivc purpsistv 
And it is reasonable to understand that Jjy "mi .mbor- 
dinating either to the other” is meant that ■wit-k rt'Spect 
to each other they will be given some codrdktote. status, 
though with respect to the “neutral stuff” anything might 
happen to them; but whatever does happen to them, be- 
cause of the activity of the neutral stuff, will happen to 
both alike. For the ‘"’stuff” f,r tinulrab--<im\ wilt do to 
“physics” what it docs to “psychotogy” with ;sn (upjal 
mind or will (or whatever else) - Or, to put <t iu nuothcr 
way; it is Russell’s explicitly avowed jturjviw io di-'vclop 
a philosophy which will bring psydutlogy mu) physicf; 
together but which will not aUtm “physics” to ,'nwaJIow 
“psychology,” eiAcr the one fleftnilivnly the other, or 
both definitively in turn. 

To go into the details of KusscU’s nrgunumts is im- 
possible and also i(n,necc.s,sary. 'I’he statcniimt of Jtis 
“three questions” or problcm.r defines the coiirtx* hm argir- 
ment must take. Far fr<Mn its being tnic 1h;u only ;» 
mathematical-physics is “prediction” porsibk- it i,s putt- 
sible to “predict” in philosophy as well, (liven 
three problems, the gmcral line (not (he details --they 
vary from philosopher to philosopher, anti from time to 
time in the same philosopher) is laid tlowtj.'*' 


^ Tins, of course, is what Dewey proved lo the hilt in liiu /CyV- 
mnee and Nature and The Quasi for Cmainfv. Given Iht* "ttwet 
tomula ’'Md the rest of philo'scphic discussion (with ptidicss vafi- 
ations ni detail) follows as a matter of mt-.icapabJe Jofflcal 
•S i philosophy wc have the “Greek focmula" workinw in 

there arc the Logical Poaitlviiita} 

mathematical-logical dress. 
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Russell is dealing 'witjh. iiis problem — tlie 

world of physics taken by itself — ^he is predominantly (if 
not always) dealing with what the title of one of his 
books called: “Our knowledge of the external world.” 
If, in dealing with the first problem, Russell cannot al- 
ways and consistently stay ‘'outside” that is not through 
lack of trying. But since he is after the mathematical- 
logical structure or system of “physics” it is inevitable 
that the sheer operation of his logical symbolism should 
every now and then drag bi.m “inside.” 

WTren '(hatdng finished with the problem of the logical 
structure of “physics” as a “deductive system”) , Russell 
passes on to his second problem we find what one could 
predict, namely, that the further he gets on with his sec- 
ond problem, the further “irtside” he gets. And that he 
should finally wind up so far “inside” that everything is 
“inside the head” may appear shocking to some, hut is no 
logical surprise. Xn the siaiement of bis second problem 
Russell, true enough, tried to protect himself; “the world 
of physics must be, in sense, continuous ^vith the 
world of perceptions.” But three words offer no real pro- 
tection. They are no match against the logical force of 
hfe whole philosophic method: 

Wo do not know much about the contents of any part 
of the world e.xcept our own heads; our knowledge of 
other regions, as we have seen, is wholly abstract. But 
we know our percepts, thoughts and feelings in a more 
intimate (i.e. “concrete” ) fashion. Whoever accepts the 
causal theory of perception is compelled to conclude that 
percepts are in our heads, for they come at tka end of a 
causal chain of physical events leading, spatially, from 
the object to the brain of the percipient. . . . And with 
the theory of space-time as a structure of events, which 
we developed in the last two chapters, there is no sort of 
reason for not regarding a percept as being m the head 
of the percipient. ... It follows from this that what the 
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physiologist sees when he ejcamines a brain is m the 
physiologist, not in the brain he is t'Kanhihng. What 
is in the brain by the time the physiologist e,\'anii3)es it 
if it is dead, I do not profess to know; hot whik its 
owner was aiive, part, at least, of cmtvnu of his 
brain consisted of his percepts, thoughts aiul feelings 
Since his brain <dso consisted of electrons, wo are com- 
pelled to conclude that an electron is u grouping of 
events, and that, if the electron is in a human brain, 
some of the events composing it are likely to be some of 
the “mental states” of the man to whom the (wain, be- 
longs, . , . 1 do not wish to discuss what is meant by a 
“■mental state"; the main point for tis is that the term 
must include percepts. Thus a percept is an event or a 
group of events, each of which belongs to (tne or jiioro of 
the groups constituting the eketrons in the brain, 7'his, 
I think, is the most comroie, statemonl that erm be nuitk 
about electrons; everything else tluu nm be .suit) is more 
or less abstract and matlromaticid. {lb. np. up-iuo’ 
italics mine.) • > « 

To ask Russell what he means by the “jwrcqit” being 
at the end of a causal chain; what Iw nu'un.H by (he cutisnl 
chain leading, spatially, from the olfjcct fo the brm’n; 
what he means by “physiotogint” who “v.xmiujjus" n 
'braiti” of someone else; lie came ttv hrrm tluit when 
the owner of a brain is de;id, what tlw physiologist 
in it is different from what he sees when the owiU't is .alive 
(tfiough in both ctrses all. the pKysi(iu\gist si'cs j.s in kk 
bead, and kc is presumably alive both times); what he 
means by saying the brain "also consisted of e]eciivm.s”.-. 
w'hether he means “electrons'’ concretely, or only ab- 
stractly and mathematically; and if he me;ni.s that 
trons are “concrete” groupings of events in the samf snm: 
in which be means “percepts, thoughts and feelings" are 
concretely or “intimately" known then why docs the. brain 
also consist of electrons? ... to ask Rmsseil thasn rnn^s. 
tions and dozens like them may have value as a “logical 
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sercise’' but he can give no answer to them other than 
le hind of answers he has already given. For the logical 
aeration of his philosophic method will allow for no other 
jrt of answers. 

So when Russell comes to his ^‘third” problem, we find 
im repeating on a more generalized plane, or in terms 
f more generalized formulations, precisely what his “'sO' 
dion” of the “second” problem would logically lead one 
> expect (or predict): 

On the question of the material out of which the physical 
world is constructed, the views advocated in this volume 
have, perhaps, more affinity with idealism than with 
inalerialisni. What are called “mental” events, if we 
have been right, are part of the material of tka physical 
world, and what is in our heads is the mind (with ad- 
ditions) rather than what the physiologist sees through 
his mkroscope [!3 It is true that we have not suggested 
that all reality is mental. The positive arguments in fa- 
vor of such a view, whether Berkeleyan or German, ap- 
pear to me fallacious. The sceptical argument of the 
phenomenalis(.s, that, whatever else there may be, we 
cannot know it, is much more worthy of respect. ( Ib. ]>p. 
3S7-3SS ; italics mine.) 

While, on the question of the stuff of the world, the 
theory of the foregoing pages has ccrttiin affinities with 
idealism. . , . the position advocated a.s regards scien- 
tific laws has more affinity with materialism than with 
idealism. . , . There are psychological laws, phy.sialogi- 
cal laws, and chemical laws, wdiich cannot yet be reditced 
to physical Jaws, (p. 388; italics mine.) 

So far as causa! Jaw.s go, therefore, physics seems to be 
supreme among the sciences, not only as against other 
sciences of matter, ljut also as against the Kcience-s that 
deal witli life and mind. There is, however, one impor- 
tant Imitation to this. We need to know in what physical 
circumstances such-and-such a percept will arise, and we 
must not neglect [ ! j the more intimate qualitative 
knowledge which we possess concerning mental events. 
There will thus remain a certain sphere which will be 
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outside phy^cs. ... It is obvious thut a man who can 
see knows tilings which a bliiui mau cannut ksiow; hut a 
blind man can linoitt the whotc of phv.vc.i. 'Dins }>k' 
knowledge which other men have and he has not is not 
a part of physics, (p. italius mliH-,) 

Since ‘‘there is tlurs a .sphere cxchtdcd from physics'’ 
(p, 389) the hasty reader, one insufficiently di-sciiilined in 
the subtleties of mathematical logic, and insufilciently 
hardened by the rigors of fundainentally pure rneUitnd.s of 
symbolic-logical proof — ^such a rentier might come to the 
conclusion that Russell has, at the end, at any rale, left 
some part of “psychology” unauhordinuted and unsuhor- 
dinatable to “physics” (or is it vice vuraa?); that with 
respect to each other there is a real difference Uetwen ihe 
two; and hence has (to some extent) fuirdh‘<l hja com- 
prehensive pledge given at the Hturl: to .•^how “how 
phy‘sics and psychology can be indiulcd in one sdentru 
more concrete than the former and more cmnprchctisivc 
than the latter.”' Although the last ciuotalion [ [j. 389 ) w;w 
taken from near the end of the book, the mf of it is, 
I take it, the last sentence, or two. And the pemdUntate 
sentence reads as fpllow.s: 

As regards the world in gencml, both physical and 
mental, everything that we know of its hitrinsic chor- 
acier is derived from the mental .side, and almost i-vmy- 
thing that we know of its causal hm Is derived from the 
physical side. (p. 402 ; italics mine.) 

The “mental side” has the edge so far Ijccausu Rus. 
sell (in 1937) is not quite certain but what them may also 
be some “causal laws” which are derived from the mental 
side — whatever it is that Russell here means by “derived,’’ 
But the edge which the “mental side” enjoys in the penul- 
timate sentence is very short-lived— as .short-lived as the 
sentence. 
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Disregarding “the world in general," the uitimate sen^ 
tence reads: 

But from the standpoint of philosophy the distinc- 
tion between physical and mental is superficial and uru 
rcal.^ 


XII 

“The question of whether we should begin with the 
simple or the complex appears to me the roost important 
problem in philosophic method at the present time"; 
the complex Dewey defines as “the gross, macroscopic, 
crude subject-matters in primaiy experience" and the 
simple, he defines as “the refined, derived objects of re- 
flection.” t Russell’s philosophy, of which we have just 
had a representative sample, is an illustrious contempo- 
rary exempliricalion of the consscqucnccs that unavoid- 
ably ensue when the method of beginuing with refined, de- 
rived objects of reflection is followed. Devvey’.s philoso- 
phy is a consequence of following the other method. The 
contra.st between the two philosophies, whatever else it 
does, should materially help tiie reader to understand 

=*= Other htfolis oi Russell’s fi£vc variatioiw of tha aame conclusion, 
thoush sometimes they may seem different. Thus in 7Vfc flaaly.wr oj 
Mind (1921): 1. “One of the main purposes of these lectures is to 
givo Kround for the belief that the distinction between mind and 
matter is not so fundament.'d as is commonly supposed.” (p. 108) 
s. “I tliink th.(t what lias permanent value in the outlook of the 
behaviori.sts is ihe feding that physics is tlw most f undam e.mal sci- 
ence at present in existence,'’ (Preface) 3. “All our data, both in 
physics and psychology, arc subject to psyckclapad causal laws; 
but physical c.iu.sai laws, strictly speaking, can only ho stated in 
terms of matter, which is both inferred and constructed, never a 
datum. In this respect psychology is nearer to what actually is" 
(P, 308 — ^la.sl sentence of book; italics mine throughout.) In all 
KuMcll's ttcatmenls of the subject, the same with limited varia- 
tions will be found. But enough, if not too much, has already been 
quoted here. 

f Infra, p. 1061; p, 1044; italics mine. 
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how fandamentally serious for philosophy the issito ovt-r 
scienlipc jnetbod Is, For Dowty nnd Russfll hcjth 
that philosophy, to be si}ti)ifittuil anti inteJiiyenl. must Iw 
sciantifi-c, that is, must follow in its iiiquirifS the method 
of science. With respect to thest' phiiosoi)hic>?, the douldo- 
issue over metbod, scientific and philosophic, i.s sfju;irely 
and explicitly joined,* 

But furthermore, and more generally, the coturast 
should also help the reader toward upderslandiiig that 
fundamental differences in philosophies are not explained 
by the “personality” differences in phJlvspphm. Just as 
the fundamental differences in the physics t>f Galileo aiifi 
Aristotle, or of Einstein and Newton, are consequrners 
of differences in mslkods of ituiuiry employed, «o wliii 
respect to fundamental (lilTert'nce.s in ])h{h>,s(jpbi>s. 'i'hat 
philosophers have “personoltty” differenta's is tmt hereijy 
denied. Neither is it denied that l^eI■;io5J;^I^ty difft'i'cnccts 
are dominant, even predominant, in many (hut nut nil) 
philosophies. But to make “iH‘rs<uia’lit,y differcum!” th<‘ 
iround of explmaiion for the predonuhaucc <if “pcrMin- 
ality differences” in phihwophic.s is to repeal as exphtno- 
tion of the fact the very fact to ho exphum'd. fl is t!s con* 
vert a conscqmnce into a caiwc ; it is to .4t't up a distinc- 
tion in subjext-imttcr nn explanatiot! of the restdt 0 / 
mslkods of inquiry. For it is the weihods of inquiry em- 
ployed by philosophers that make it ixi-ssihlc for tluu'r 

*Tljose modem and contemporary philosophors wlui mm dwk 
■backs m pari or in ivJiole on .sciena- amt Hrifulifie oifihnU and 
claJm another ami totally diftornt method ior itluinsuphv ftifec 
Berkeley, Hegel, Berfuson, and latterly WhitHina/!, do so hrcrtncr of 
and in tmns of thrir conception or inUrfnrtutitm Miomr .and 
soentifit method. Also, tho.se who .spurn sdrnec iiKvays ctairu thrlf 
philosophy !s a “Higher Science" or “Knowlfclfie"), Sts that ac- 
mally the fundamental issue in oK philo.spphy from the time oi 
t^aiileo is one and the same—whother frankly and explicitly fated, 
or left imphat and evaded. 
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“personality” differences to achieve and retain predomi- 
nance in their philosophies.’’' 

To determine whether inquiry should begin with refined 
objects of reflection or macroscopic subject-matters in 
primary experience is the problem philosophers are faced 
with today. In this sense it is a philosophic problem. But 
not in any other. It is the fundamental methodological 
problem of all inquiry, irrespective of the field in which 
inquiry goes on. Galileo, for example, was faced with this 
problem when he undertook to inquire into the physical 
world and the motions of physical things. Should he begin 
with the refined objects of reflection which constituted 
the Aristoteliari-medieval “science of physics”? Or should 
he begin with the macroscqric subject-matter in primary 
experience? When he decided to follow the latter method 
and climbed the Tower of Pisa to put hi.s decision into 
practical effect, modern science was launched upon its 
career and a revolution got under w‘ay. 

Contrariwise, the medieval scholastic.s remained me- 
dieval because they began with refined objects of reflec- 
tion and insisted on staying with tbem. 

Within the sphere of dialectic debate, the Scholastics 
were supremely critical. They trusted Aristotle because 
they could derive from him a coherent system, of 
thought. It was a criticised trust- Unfortunately tliey 
did not rcflcci that some of hLs main idea.s depended 
upon his direct acquaintance "with experienced fact. 
They trusted to the logical coherence of the. system 
as 0. guarantee of the unrestricted relevance of bis pri- 
mary notion.s. Thus they accepted his confusion — where 
there wa.s confusion—of superficial aspects with funda- 
mental principles of widest generality. Their -method for 
the furtherance of natural knowledge was endless debate, 
unrelieved by recurrence to direct observation. Un- 

^See supra, p, ?I. 
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foi,-tmiate]y also their irntruittetU. ol dclitUis An^lufvliari 
logic, was a ntari^ iuperfidal ihan liti-y (k'fini;ci 

it. Automatically it kept in t]\<* luiolcgrountl siwiir of l!u* 
more fmdamcnial to pics for tlwuphi-^wh pspir.'iaro the 
quantitative relations fjcamitu'd in nuithvninlu anil iho 
complex possibilities o( multiple rrlalitinship will', in a 
system. All these topics, mni othcr.s, wcnr kept In llu' 
background by Aristotelian laigic. ('Whitehead: .Uhen- 
tures of Ideas, pp. i49"iSo; italics mine.) 

As heirs of twentieth century science wt; can look back 
to the period before Galileo and confidently .«ptvik as Kus- 
selJ does of “the whole vast system of supposed knowl- 
edge handed down from Aristotle.” But how did ii cotm; 
about that that knowledge was reudenuf suj^posiriiloti.s,^ 
As heirs of quantum )drysics am! Rclaliviiy 'Theory of 
Space-Time wc can also look hack to the, v;u't .nysleip of 
Newtonian science, with its inde,struc!il)h', rivi'ml billiard- 
ball atoms, and its Absolutism of S[iae.e atul Timt', and 
with equal confidence declare that the kittrr is a v,-wt sys-* 
tem of supposed knowledge. But. agatti tiu- sunn* iuisic 
question is relevant: Hotm did it come about lhat the KVw . 
tonian system, in its fuiulnmcntah,* was rforitTcd sup- 
posititious? 

If we search for an answer to either or both of iIhchc 
vital questions (they aro realty two L'oii!in!!f>ii.'< pans of 
one question) by pursuing “physics” a.s “|wre loijic” or as 
“pure mathematics” we are {loomctl to failure, Ari.tito(k’'s 
physics, as a logical nystm, was as coherent iv they 
come; whereas the system of (Jalilen wan very nuuh 
otherwise. Similarly with the change in sdinvue thsu wa.s 
realized during the past fifty years. A.s Rus.^-U utuim- 
biguously points out: “The physics of Newton, coasiderod 

+ There are of course a vast xmxnber oi ilmi of Newtonian 
knowledge that are as good today as they ever wm'; a)«J tiif> same 
can be said for as covnparativrly large* a number of ifrmi is tlw 
Amstotehan corpus of kaowleclge. 
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as a deductive system, had a perfection which is absent 
from the physics of the present day/' * But Galileo’s 
badly systematized “few facts," not Aristotle's well-sys- 
tematized many, are the “examples of -real hnowledge/’’ 
And the (“purely") mathematical inferiorUy of present7 
day physics does not stand in the way of its being, for 
scientists and philosophers (Russell himself included), 
scientifically superior knowledge. 

Of course Russell and Whitehead, when they face criti- 
cal turning-points in the history of physical inquiry of 
the gigantic sort exemplified by the change from Aris- 
totelian physics to Galilean, and from Newtonian to Ein- 
steinian, find it necessary to abandon “pure logic” and 
“pure mathematics" and they surrender to necessity. 
They introduce at such points references to “direct ob- 
servation,” "new method,” “experimental and technologi- 
cal (iu-strumental] progress,” but having done so, they 
immediately pass back to the consideration of ph)’’sic3 as 
“pure logic." or as “pure mathcmalics” leaving the inter- 
venient preceding and succeeding history of physical in- 
quiry to take care of itself, Thfe method of veandcring 
off and on the topic of experiment not only malcc.s non- 
sense out of the history of scientific thought; it makes 
unintelligible the nature of science in particular and the 
nature of all knowledge in general- 

Consider some of llie things Whitehead says about the 
change from the medieval-AristoteUan to the Galilean 
method of scientific knowledge-getting: 

“Galileo keeps harping on how things happen, 
whereas his adversaries had a complete theory as to 
why things happen, . , . It is a great mistake to con- 
ceive this historical revolt as an appeal to reason. On 
the contrary, it was through and through an anti-intel- 


* The Analysis of Matter, p. 13. 
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lectua-Iist movement. It was tlie return to tha contcm^ 
platkm of brute fact; attd it was hnused ou a rccoiS 
from the inflexible rationality of mf-diovdl thoiiphtJ’ 
(Science and Ihe ilfod'ern Wofld, jf). (a; itaiits mine,) 

Yon may well ask what is so innoxiljly rnt-icmal aiKnii: 
^‘thought” which uses ‘‘endJess <lebaU‘” as "a snethoil for 
the furtherance of natural knowledge.” Y’tm may akso .xtjk 
why it is that the Historical Revolt is a return to the row- 
templafion of brute fad when the consequence of that 
'‘anti-rationalism” * is that 

, . . although in the year 1 500 EurojMj knew less than 
Archimedes who died in the year 313 yet In the 
year 1700, Newton’s Principia had been written and 
tlie world was well started on the modern cpwrh. ilb. 
p. 8) 

Are we to understand that Whitehead ttu’um that 
era science really is anti-rational, anii"hiU‘]!ectuiiJist? 
And if so, why call it knowlcdpcY 01 cour.sti nut t When 
he passes over from his coniem piatmi of the 'dugicnl |'>er- 
lection^' of the ‘'‘supremely critical <lia3<'rtit; ddnito” <d the 
schohcstics to his contcmplaiion of modern scifjicc, hi.s 
coutemplation changes (hiring ibe passage: 

Aristotle by his Logic throws the emplnwLs fm clasiL 
fication. The popularity of Arislutdian J-ogic retarded 
the advance of physical sdenco tbrtmghota, the Wirldlc 
Ages. If only the schoolmen luwl moasund instmi of 
classifying, how much they miglit luivc learnt t 
Classification is a halfway htiusn hotwetio tlu' im- 
mediate concreteness of the individnal tiling and the 
complete abstraction of mathematical notiou.s , . , in 
the procedure of relating mathematical noti<ma lo the 
facts of nature, by counting, by mcasuremeiu , and by 
geometrical relations, and by lype$ of order, fM re- 
mrnl contemplation is lifted. . . . Lliussifuation h 
necessary. But unless you can progress from da.ssifka- 

*Jt>. p. 74, 
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tion. to mathematics, yo^lr reasoning mil not take you 
very far. {lb. p. 43; italics mine.) 

Did not Galileo and his co-workers of the seventeenth 
century have something to do with introducing the “pro- 
cedure of relating mathematical notions to the facts of 
nature,” and so have something to do with “lifting the 
rational contemplation”? Judging by Whitehead’s state- 
ment that this Historical Revolt was not an appeal to rea- 
son but was anti'intellectualist, anti-rationalist, a return 
to the contemplation of brute fact, one might be tempted 
to think not ; but to yield to the temptation would be ir- 
rational, illogical; 

In the seventeenth century the influence of Aristotle 
was at its lowest, and mathematics recovered the im- 
portance of its earlier period [up to Archimedes] . It 
was an age of great i>hysicisls and great philosophers; 
and the physicists aiid phihrsophers were alike mathe- 
maticians, ... In the age of Gidileo, Descartes, Spi- 
noza, Newton, and Leibniz, mathematics was an inilu- 
enca of llie first magnitude in the formation of pliikn 
sophic ideas. But the matlretnatics, which now emerged 
into prominence, was a very different .science from the 
mathematics 0/ the earlier <>i5och. Tr had gained in gen- 
erality, and had started upon its almost incredible 
modern career of piling subtlety of generalization upon 
subticly of generalization; and of finding, with each 
growth of complexity, some new application, to ph\<si- 
cal science, or to philosophic thought, (lb. p. 44; italics 
mine.) 

That these statenrents, taken together and in relation, 
don’t make sense is too obvious to need any demonstra- 
tion, But Whitehead is not an irresponsible thinker; his 
contradictions and oscillations are not expressions of his 
“personality.” The critical imbalance of his thought (on 
this topic and others) is a consequence of his method of 
philosophic inquiry which in turn determines and is de- 
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termined by his conception (bettor, prc-am<viM\m) o{ 
logic and science (kmiwkxl^e). A mind less us'u'inal, less 
powei'fiil and groat than WhiloIn.'iur.H would oof^ily i'uid 
“rest” at one extreme or (he other, or n( (!ia( njosi pre- 
carious and delusively “restful” place of nl!' at the half« 
: and-half point between."** 

When philosophies of science (kuwvltdgc) jukI scion- 
; tific method dismiss or neglect to take ini n centra! am amt 

i; "the topic of experiment” then are they doonted to wander 

off and wander about like the arguments of Shades in 
c Purgatory who can look in both directions but can con- 
i' tinue in neither, 

e 

Xllf 

i If the .schoolmen Ji:wl measured Instead of ('laAJsilied 

I they would have learned much nioi-c. but (hey would have 

)*, learned immeasurably more et'en with their cla.‘«i lying if 
only they had relaxed their "itidcsihle raiionality of 
thought” and renewed “axrjuaintaure tvith espcrieitced 
I fact.” Or, to put it in Deweyttn phraseology, tiio .selnX)!- 

y men would have vastly inerrased their real knowietlgf if 

■ they had not, by endless dialectic dubatt', kept tbemst'lvc.s 

i revolving in. the circle of th(;ir refined objefts of relive* 

\ tion and had instead turned for guidanct; and eonirol U, 

't' the gro.ss, macroscopic, crude .subject*nmtfer.s In exfteri- 

1 ence, 

not the Aristotelian Pogic that made ttm iriedie* 
valists go round in dialectic circles. It wtis the- way they 
wed that Logic that caused them to do that, Ari.Httitles 
=, Logic is expliciriy based upon and explicitly refer.s to 

experience of qualitative fact. Given the method of be- 
ginning with refined objects of reflectum mid .staying with 
them, it makes no difference at all fundamentally whether 

* All this applies to Russell too. 
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you use a Logic of Classification or a Mathematics of 
Measurement. The chances are not only good, they are 
absolutely perfect, that if the achoolmen had “measured’' 
instead of classified they would have remained schoolmen 
for all that. This is not a conjecture. It is a demonstrated 
certainty. For this is precisely what has happened with 
the “schoolmen” of modern and contemporary times. As 
Whitehead says: '■‘the tort of person who was a scholastic 
doctor in a medieval university, today is a scientific pro- 
fessor in a modern university,” * This is not to praise the 
scholastic doctor but to damn the scientific professor.t 
And foremost among such “scientific” professors must of 
course be placed the “scientific professors of philosophy,” 
— those particularly who seek to make philosophy “sci' 
entific” by making it "mathematical-symbolical,” “sym- 
bolical-formal,” “positively logical.” It doesn’t have to 
work like a syllogism to be able to work like a charm! 

Aristotle’s Logic was a “superficial weapon” because 
Greek science was exclusively concerned with the super- 
ficial qualities of natural things and their stiptrficial re- 
lations (hot, cold, wet, dry, light, heavy, up, down, etc.) 
the qualities and relations, namely, that are displayed 
on the superficies, the qualitative faces and relations of 
things that can be experienced by direct observation, that 
we can become acquainted with by simply looking at, by 

* Adventures of Ideas, p. 149; itatics mine. There was of course 
another "sort of per.son” too — for e-tamplc, WilUanj of Occam in 
the university, anti the far, far grc.ater Roger Bacon owe. 

t The schoolmen “trusted Aristotle" not because he could help 
them make a coherent systonj of thought, but because the Church 
enforced upon them the task of '‘cohering” Us doctrines. Wherefore 
their “crjlick!ed_ trust” involved no reflection on their part con- 
cerning the basic dependcKcc of Aristotelian Logic upon experi- 
enced matter of fact. The Church has never been overly insistent 
upon turniriE to e.vpericncc for guidance and knowledge. It has a 
supply of “eternal knowledge” ready-made. There is no insiiffi- 
CKRCy, among ‘'mathematical schoolmen” today, of mystery-mon- 
goring, nor are “mathematical theologians" wanting, either. 
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beholding as a .spcchitor. There ore many qualities, m.-my 
combmations o£ qualiUea (aalafal (binK^-;) anti a ft^w 
large relations that can be directly esperh-nced. And tvith 
such as these, taken as is, as dimdiy nr inmu'dlalriy ex- 
perienced, dassillcation is the only Ingit-a! ihing fli.'U rati 
be done. The schoolmen put Aristol.lo's sylJtigistn tu the 
fore; but it is his classification that is the “weapon” <d 
natural science.* An 3 rway, whether tliey classiSicfl little 
of the natural world c^en to observation and sylhigiretl 
much, the fundamental point Dewey makes tivcr anrl ovit 
again is alone of commairding importance; no con 0 let wa.s 
introduced between the world (he (Irecks and the .school- 
men experienced (for even the schwilmen wero alive, had 
eyes and ears, clc.) and their “.sricitn;” uf that vvor!iI,’(' 
Aristotle’s Logic (oven (he syllogism ahme) duesuh 
preclude recurrence to obscrvaiitiu or to maerooroinV .‘mh- 
ject-matter in primary expcrit-ucc; if enemnvjges' and fos- 
ters such recurrence. But it does absolidely, diTmijely 
preclude “quantitative relations,” WhJieh<*;id i;.; (omim- 
rarily gcuerour4- to a great InVam-jeal fnull when he say; 


♦In Aristotlctn jialural reionw {.-tr.), rrhiicat U'fonwt-- 

rical aiKi spatial, such .as up mu! down I fh'urc, 'I’lir .'.aljciatisu nm 
relale but cannot handle rdatUim. A '‘luufr ot rcl.idoii'.'' r, um id 
the achicvTOients of modem logic. Aristotl)' pcfhap.-. wiudd he hUc. 
pnsod by this novel dcvelojimrat, Put hi; vt'imld (h- eej-taifjlv aur. 
pnsEd to loam that h« syllogism was taken aa dn- itrdi'uuii-tit of 
Hiwjts^atwrtandnotwhatit obviously is (y,uj p (,nlv idSed lo hv) 
—an auztlmry to classaficallon, 

t The schoolmen when they were wrun^ were slid vvrou:' :dn>iit 
qualities and qu.a(italive behavior, ami .jaec u'hat they didn’t 
know couMn t hurt them they never tried to (inil ou| wlirpo-r liter 
we wrong. The Church got tmililj- luirt when Sdiumttie to!.! flu'iu 

,.»al (btJifeo be, mu to do, 
hurt m the. s.anm way ,iml for th,- y;uM n-.rw)-.} 
Logic c«Jycty leaves out of aetouiit tin- interim. 

S d f S! csz t^ilvenTlntri 

PP. 69-170, Italics mtme.) Bat the schoolmen, hy following ihls 
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Aristotle’s logic "kept in the background” the "quantita- 
tive relations examined in mathematics," For AristotlCj 
"quantitative relations" are "accidents," of no metaphysi- 
cal (cosmological) import, mutable and changeable, not 
eternal and unchanging. Hence they are not objects of 
scimtijic knowledge, and a logic of science need make 
no provision for them — except to "put them in their 
place" (which is “out"). 

The change from the method of classifjdng and syl- 
logizing without observing, to observing and classifying 
without syllogizing, accounts for the modern progress 
made by such descriptive sciences of nature as "natural 
history.” But the great change in modern science occurred 
when the change was made from the method of classify- 
ing to the method of quantitatively measuring. 

Observation is involved in measuring; to mcasurt* the 
rate of fall, for instance, you have to observe the bodies 
falling. But observation is not all, and it is not enough. 
Eye-mcJisurement of rate of fall is at best a rough es- 
timate, not a quantitative measurement of any mathc- 
raatical exactitude. One method and one method only 
makes possible the modern "procedure of relating mathe- 
matical notions to the facts of nature,” namely, the 
method of experimentation^ be able to measure quan- 
timtive relations of change, it is absolutely essential to 
be able to control the changes, to stop thorn and start 
them, to accelerate them and retard them. If it is an ac- 
cident, then it is a very happily symbolic one that at the 
outset of modern science of motion, acctlcmtian was de- 
fined as a change in direction or velocity. For in experi- 
mental control of change, a control exercised for the ob- 
jective of making mathematical, quantitative measure- 

logic by the method of endless dialectic debate, exhibited “the in- 
flexible rationality of thought”! 
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ment, the two amount to t,he samp. Olhorw i.sc they tlo not. 

“The procedure of rchiin^ matheimiticai notions to 
facts of nature'' is 'VVTn'teht'ad's phnisp, Afu! vrluai you re- 
fuse to make expmmentatcon an inte'fjrnl, fnurtjoning 
element in scientific proceilure, ‘h't'latinp;'’ Is fhe. only 
term you can use. Take cxperim<*n(.!i.tum m( nj spit-nUHn: 
method and leave matbcmalicw iff, and the pntceciure of 
“relating’^ mathematics to the facts of iiiituro I>ios.soms 
into the great “mysterious’' problem of nutdern and con- 
temporary philosophy, the problem, in Russell’.*? phrase 
“of the applicaHon of physics to the empirk;al world,” 
And the piling of “mathematical logic” on top of “[ruithe- 
matical physics” only deepens and darkens the ‘’my, story” 
and increases and intensifies the i«,solubiiify of thai irolj- 
bleia. 

By leaving espei'imcntation out of modcru sciculiftc 
method, there i.s also created a (nysterjot[.s hhimcal j>rnb» 
lem which deserve.s far more attwuion U has re- 
ceived. It deserves in fact the philosophieu! iU* 

tenlion because even a full r<icogniiion id iho htstorical 
mystery might serve to .stinmlate itnivcmaf .‘?otulitm of 
the modern “scientlfu:” mystery, I'or “the procedure of 
rdatin^ mathematical notions to the facts of nalurt*, by 
counting, by measurement, anti by get >mot rival rvltitit^rss 
and by types of order” is an cKict de,scriptton of what 
Gresk sekniists tried to do. This, precisely, i.s- wln-tt 1‘yfha- 
goras started and what the Academy/ under Idjiio carried 
forward to the Greek end. To .say that Aristotfi; was a 
biologist “though he w'as not thereby iguoraut (jf nut} he- 
matics” * and that Aristotle turned Greek scientific 
thought away from mathematical rneastirenitmi mid iiito 
the ckssificatory procedure, is to ascribe to Aristotle aji 

* Science and {he Modern World, p. 43. As a waiter of fsr.t, as 
some scholars are coming to realize, Aristotle wa-s at least as griwi 
a itLathem^tician asPlatp, aitd the chatiicea are ht; wa*H i«iK;h 
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extraordinary influence and^ moreover, ot the kind he 
could not possibly have exercised over his fellow Greeks, 
'“^Following the Leader” is not a philosophic (or intelli- 
gent) game. And Greek scientists were philosophers. 

The plain historical matter of fact is that the Pytha- 
goreans, the mathematicians, were, with respect to the 
development of Greek science and philosophy, on the 
ground floor. They were the most closely-knit Brother- 
hood of Scientists-Philosophers of the Greek world; 
Plato’s Academy was nothing more than their Athenian 
home, after being driven out of Croton in Sicily and else- 
where, The only comparable society of scientists were 
the physicians, organiaed by Hippocrates and they came 
later. Only superficial reading of history backwards (mak- 
ing Greelr. philosophers and scientists into sheepish “scho- 
lastic doctors” and Aristotle into the Church, the omnip- 
otent shepherd of the sheep) can yield the conclusion 
that Aristotle deflected the course of Greek scientific 
thought out of “relating mathematical notions to the facts 
of nature” into the halfway house of “classifying” those 
facts. Rather must the case have been that the Greek 
mathematical development, as a procedure of investigat- 
ing nature, quickly reached an impasse and Aristotle’s 
Logic was the oirly way out- And for this there is conclu- 
sive proof. 

The original Pythagoreans did try to “relate” qmnti- 
tative measurement to natural facts. But they very soon 
had to change their whole roatlrematical business. For 
they discovered early that there was a “number” that 
wasn't a whole number — ■namely, the square root of two. 
Before the discovery of the square root of two, Pythag- 
oras could have said as Einstein did in 1933: “Our ex- 
perience up to date Justifies us in feeling sure that in Na- 
ture is actualiaed the ideal of mathematical simplicity. It 
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is my conviction that pure mathematical coivstrociinn en- 
ables us to discover the concepts and dm law?; '-ofmevting 
them which give us die key to the underMtauding yf ihe 
phenomena of Nature.’’ But- f'ydmgora.s and the 

Pythagoreans (and all Greeks) v-ere considt'iably shalten 
in their feeling of convicllon. They kad ati ideal of mathe- 
matical simplicity and they .stuck by that ideal. Vtliole 
numbers and the relations between whole mmibers were 
alone ideally simple; they alone were Rational, the ol>- 
ject of Pure Thought and the (object of Pure Thought 
was alone Ultimate Nature. Hence the .sejuare root of two 
could not he an object of Pure Thought, could not Itc- an 
actualization of Nature, could m.d fjc Ratimifil. It was an 
inexpressible, an tmthtnkabk, without any h'nisan in St, 
without any Measure in it-— iucommcn.'-’>n5'n!>Ie, in hict. U 
was “without measure” and hence not Ratimud, hat It" 
rational, Hence also, it enuhl not possibly bo n.'tod for 
“measuring Nature” or any “Idtimalc thing” in Nature 
— for Ultimate Nature wa.s a Uogos, a Sv.-dimi.'dity, and 
all real actualizations in Nature were “whok'?*,'' “meusUT- 
ables,” “rationtd numbers.” 

Though Pythagoreans differed junong themsclvvs its de- 
tails, though Arbstotle differed frmn Pluto in detail';, 
though Greek biologists an<] physiciatts diffexed frosn all 
the mathematicians and logicians in tlHails, all thx'ek sci- 
entists and philo.sophers, physieitiUK, hiologi.-sts aitd tnathc- 
matidans agreed with each other in fund.-uncntal princi- 
ple: the rational, the measiiraljlc', tlte lopcal, the rcn.cun- 
able (they all mean the same thing) i.s the “tvhok*.” And 
why did they so agree? Ikc&usc the qualitit*;;, combin.t- 
tions of qualities (natural things) and relations betwren 
qualities and combinations of qualities which are directly 
obser^-ed in experience, are ;dway.s “wholes.” T(s bo able 
to “relate” mathematical notions to the “facts of nature/’ 
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when those facts of nature are faj^ev as is, taken as “some- 
thing given,” as we are directly and immediately ac- 
quainted with them, as macroscopic subject-matter in 
primary experience — to be able to “relate” mathematical 
notions to these facts of nature, the matJ^emaiicaJ notions 
must be qualitatively like the facts to which they are to 
be “related”; they also must be qualitative wholes. 

It is a fact that with the “facts of nature” as directly 
experienced there is very little that can be done in the 
way of “relating” maihematical notions to them.-'’' And 
there is very much less that can be done when you hold 
to your ideal of mathematical simplicity that Nature must 
actualize. Hence the Greek scientists, mathematical-phil- 
osophical, and logically-mathematical, were, in their pro- 
cedure of relating mathematical notioirs lo the facts of 
nature, rapidiy reduced to the level of observing (sj)ecta- 
torially beholding) such shapes and proportional relations 
of shapes and sizes as they could, and of classifying and 
systematically analysing and developing their static and 
“whole” relationships. (Euclidean geometry and Eudo- 
xian theory of ratio and proportion.) The syllogism is the 
novelty which Aristotle contributed. But the fundamental 
procedure of his logic-observation and analytical-syn- 
thetic classification — is in essentials precisely what Greek 
mathematics had come to. Aristotle’s Logic, from start to 
finish, is a logic of “wholes.” Everjdhing else is not in 
logic (or science), because nothing cl$e is an eternal and 
immutable part of the Logos of Ultimate Nature. 
Everything else is an “accident”; not an actualization of 
Rational Nature, but a manifestation of irrational Mat- 
ter. And among these “accidentals” — ^manifestations of 

*Evcn now-statistics apart. And to speak of 7 l/S persons per 
square roile, etc., wouid have horrified the Greeks. What madness! 
What insane irrationality 1 What sacrilegious defiance of the Logos 
of Nature! In sum, how dreadfully unsdeatific, unmaibematical. 
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matter, not realizations of Form—are quantitative reia- 
tions, naturally. 

Now the great historical mystery is this: if Creek .sci- 
ence is noiE science as we iinderstanti it, {Aristcitle <•'>; 
cepted, according to Whitehead) how atxounl. for tiic ex- 
traordinary difference between the success of niockirsi si i- 
ence and the failure of Greek science in the procedure of 
relating mathematical notions to the facts of nature? 

Why did the pace suddenly quicken in the si.xteonth 
and seventeenth centuries? . . . Invention stimulated 
thought, thought quickened physical speculation, Greek 
manuscripts disclosed what the ancients had discov- 
ered. {Science and the Modem World, p. S) 

If it is true, as Whitehead avers, that Greek science is md 
science as we understand it, then, surely, the discovery of 
Greek manuscripts could not have exercised a poxitii)/ 
determining influence in creating the beginnings of mod- 
ern science. Rather must the case have hecn thal by the 
time of Galileo, the practice of modern science had gotten 
so well on its way that no theory of science, nut cwn of 
the Greeks, could throw it off its prartkal rmmr. 
(Though it could throw the theory of modern finonlilic 
practice off its natural theoretical course, Wliich it diii.) 
When Whitehead writes further on: 

The history of the seventeenth century Kclcncii remih 
as though it were some vivid dream of Iflato or Vythag- 
oras, In this characteristic the scvonl.ccntU century 
was only the forerunner of its successors [Ih. p. 4S,) 

it is historically and scientifically impossible (0 ngreo with 
him. Since Pythagoras and Plato, while living, dcvolcd 
all their energy to finding ways and means of circum- 
venting, of stopping, precisely the sort of tnalhematieid 
development (with respect to the fads of Nature and 
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with respect to mathematics itself) that took place iii the 
seventeenth century, had they read the science of that 
century and its successors it would have seemed to them, 
if the truth must be told, like some vivid nightmare. They 
would be mucli more inclined to agree with Whitehead's 
other statement about the seventeenth century; that it 
was a return to the contemplation of brute fact. Exicept 
that they would want to add: it was not contemplation 
and not oj jact. “Facts” of Nature for the Greeks are ra- 
tional, and when “contemplated” are seen to be such. 
Seventeenth century science, for them, would be a brutish 
distortion and mutilation of facts of nature. It would be a 
travesty and outrage of “mathematical contemplation of 
nature.” And hence for precisely the opposite reason — be- 
cau.se of its mathematical aspects — they would agree with 
Whitehead in saying the Historical Revolt was anti-iutcl- 
lectualist, anti-ratioiiali-sm.* 

XIV 

The doulile rny.stery — of the impotence of Greek mathe- 
matical science of Nature and the omnipotence of modern 
mathematical science of Nature — is solved at one and 
the same time when “the topic of experiment” is intro- 
duced into the theory of scientific method. Greek mathe- 
matics had a very brief and not very glorious career as 
an instrument of investigation of Nature, because Greek 
mathematical scientists tried to “relate” mathematical 
notion.^ to the facts of nature, taking those facts as di- 

* “It follows from the Deism fof soventernth century scientists 
lib. Newton] which is part of the whole conception, that the Laws 
of Nature will he c.’:;ictly obeyed. Certainly, what Gnd meant he 
did. When he said, Let there be liftht, there was light and not a 
mere iroilation or a statistical average.” {Adventures of Ideas, p. 
14S.) Without Deism, the Greeks believed light is light and not an 
imitation or statistical average. But for scientific knowledge of 
light, light is a “number of vibrations,” a quantitative formula, 
whether statistical or not. Hence the nightmare. 
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rectly 6xperienced, ss ts. Modern ma-themfitics, on, the 
other hand, has had a glorious and ever more wonderfully 
fruitful career as an instrument of investigating nature, 
precisely in so joy os modem scientists abandoned the ol)* 
jective of “relating mathematical notions to the facts of 
nature” (taken as is) and began experiment ally chang- 
ing, controlling as-given facts of nature for the sole ob- 
jective of instituting mathematical relations betwem the 
facts that were the resultants or consequences of their 
experimentation. And in pursuit of this dominant objec- 
tive of establishing quantitative relations between facts, 
modern science has in practice more and more abandoned 
all pretense of holding to an “ideal of mathematical sinr- 
plicity” and has less and less observed scruples in expeii- 
mentally tearing apart the “given” (directly experienced) 
facts of nature and in experimentally bringing them into 
experimentally new relations. To the extent that scienc(‘ 
from Galileo onward integrated mathematic's in experi- 
mental procedure, brought it under the control of experi- 
mentation and used it for instituting and formulating 
relations between experimental jindings, it was successful 
and fruitful, and, to the extent that it did not, it blocked, 
retarded, distorted, obstructed the advance of scientific 
knowledge. The progress of physics from Galileo and 
Newton to Michelson and Einstein is the progress of ef- 
fecting a more complete integration of experimental find- 
ings and mathematical formulations, bringing the latter 
under control of the former. 

It was a consistent practice with Newton whenever there 
was a conflict between the then known experimental find- 
ings and the theoretical demands of the then known 
mathematics, always to enforce the latter, because New- 
ton did not summarily expropriate the basic rights of ex- 
perimentation all at once, by a single comprehensive de- 
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cree, but invariably cautiously argued them away as each 
specific occasion arose by means of the theory of mathe- 
matical priority and superiority, Newton has, perhaps 
not inappropriately, been held up as the paragon of purest 
British intelligence. However, it was the omnipresence of 
the ''^Greek formula” in modern scientific mentality, 
rather than the force of Newton’s arguments, that estab- 
lished his “method of compromise” as the canonical pro- 
cedure for mathematical-physicists everywhere,’^' 

Newton’s “method of compromise” and the “scientific 
world” of eternal billiard-ball atoms, Absolute and sep- 
arated Space and Time, and immutable (invariant) math- 
ematical laws of Nature he set up by means of his method, 
endured for approximately two and a half centuries. That 
the method was not disavowed sooner is not a tribute to 
its probity; it is a tribute to the 'overwhelming force of 
the Greek philosophic formula. That the “scientific world” 
stood up for as long as it did is not a tribute to its 
strength: it was kept going, at enormous intellectual and 
social price by the almost infinite ingenuity of modern 
scientific mind.s. And when new mathematical formula- 
tions enforced by new experimental findings could no 
longer be brought within the Newtonian sy.stem with any 
consistency at all, ingenuity lapsed into ingenuousness: 

Xu time, most physsicists came to disbelieve in absolute 
space and time, while retaining the Newtonian tech- 
nique, which assumed their existence. In Clerk Max- 
well’s Matter and absolute motion is asserted 

m one passage and dented in another, with hardly any 
attempt to reconcile these two opinions. {The Analysis 
of M alter f pp. 1 4- If;.) 

* “Except the blind forces of Nature nothing moves in this world 
which is not Greek in its origin.’' Sh Henry Sumner Maine’s -words, 
but representative of practically universal nineteenth century scien- 
tific and jihilosophic belief. 
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That the Newtonian reign should ever come to an end 
was simply inconceivable to Newtonians, I’he basic struc- 
ture of the Newtonian s3’'Stem was eternal and iTmnutalite. 
If the alleged empirical certainty of indestnictiblo New- 
tonian atoms ("the imperishable foundalioti-stooes of the 
universe” according to Clerk Maxwell) had, by radio- 
activity and Rutherford’s experimental bombardment of 
the atoms, become slightly less thair absolute, then all 
the more reason for gradually shifting the eternality and 
immutability of the system, back onto the original ground 
of the transempirical absolute certainty of Mathematics 
(the “invariant laws”). As a “deductive system” after 
all, the Newtonian had a high degree of perfection. But 
instead of solving the problems presented by experimental 
findings, the Newtonian method kept piling them up ever 
higher. And it is the last straw that breaks the camel’s 
back. In this case, the black-bands in Michelson’s inter- 
ferometer. 

What happened to the “eternal basic structure’' of 
Newtonianism, to its immutable cosmological framework 
reputedly riveted “scientifically” to the three ab.solute 
pillars of Space, Time and Matter by eternally true and 
eternally enduring, non-corrodible struts and bedts of pure 
mathematics, every one knows. By reversing tho New- 
tonian policy of giving to mathematics absolute authority 
to determine the meaning and to control the tlicoreticjd 
development of experimental findings, that is, by estab- 
lishing the forthright and uncompromising procedure 
of giving to experimental findings first the authority to 
determine the meanings of mathematical-physical con- 
cepts and then the final authority to control their develop- 
ment and formulation in all respects relevant to the sci- 
ence of nature, Einstein accomplished in sdeniffic prac- 
tice the Ml emstatement of experimentalism. The verified 
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success of Einstein’s reversal of the Newtonian policy 
has demonstrated beyond all doubt and with a precision 
science alone is capable of, that for three hundred years 
Newtonianism had been driven from one extremity to 
another, and had latterly been forced to live ever more 
precariously from, experimental hand to theoretical mouth 
because of one basic methodological fault; it bad literally 
upset the true relation between experimental findings and 
theoretical (mathematical) formulations. It had been 
living methodologically upside down. 

Physics can be pursued as “pure mathematics” but it 
is not as pure mathematics that physicists have pursued 
it. If Nature actualizes the ideal of utathemati-cal sim- 
plicity, and the pursuit of this ideal is the historic pur- 
suit of modern physics, then physicists have gone about 
their pursuit in ever wilder and stranger ways. To dis- 
cover the ideal of mathematical simplicity we should 
study mathematics, sjunbolic logic, perhaps even Logical 
Positivi-sm, so that wc may be able to settle upon that 
ideal, for it reveals itself only within a system of (mathe-* 
inatical) symbols. But to discover the .simplest inathemat-. 
ical formulation of the complexities experimentally pro- 
duced, though we must still study matbematica, our 
problem is significantly different. The ideal of mathe- ' 
matical simplicity in modern physics is the ideal of the 
simpler^ formulation — no matter how complex from the 
standpoint of the ideal of mathematical simplicity — the 
actualities of Nature as experimentally discovered will al- 
low. The ideal of the simplest is not the ideal of .simplicity. 

From the standpoint of pure mathematics neither 
tire continuity nor the direction of change of modern 
physics can be accounted for. In multifarious ways, the 
system of modern physics has expanded, and from 
Newton’s time onward physicists have certainly tried to 
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preserve its theoretical systematic face. But the expan- 
sions, even within the limits of the theoretical s}’stem, 
were not in response to demands made by theoretical prt))- 
ciples of the system. The expiinsion.'; ansi revisions 'were 
necessitated by the need for bringing into the system new 
experimental findings as they were mathematically for- 
mulated. When it is forced to, mathematical physics .keeps 
its theoretical face by adding supplementary laws, and 
even exceptions. In common-sense practice, we kexjp add- 
ing new e-tcepdons to the old rule and think nothing of 
it. But in science, exceptions are scandalous, and the prac- 
tice observed is that of reformulating old rules so that 
the exceptions will be included, and cease to be excep- 
tions. The ideal of having one system in which all laws 
and rules belong is very powerfully operative with theo- 
reticians. Just as Euclid took Greek mathematics, as Is, 
and systematized it in accordance witlr certain principles 
of codification, so the science of phy.sics, as it at any one 
^time is, or any body of knowledge, can be taken as Is, 
'and formally arranged, systematized and codified ac- 
cording to certain rales, principles, methods and stand- 
ards of pure mathematics or mathematical logic. That such 
efforts are important and valuable cannot be doulhed; 
and that they involve dangers also cannot be doubted- 
witness Euclid’s miracle. The practical emphasis on theo- 
retical system in present day physics is a consequence of 
the fact that it is in many fundamental respecls ab.sfmt. 
Which is as good a demonstration as any that the rf/Ver- 
tiarz of scientific cliange in physics is not due to con.<<id- 
erations of “pure system.” 

The progress of physics from Galileo and Nowtou to 
Michelson and Einstein is the progress of effecting the 
complete integration of c-xperimental findings and mathe- 
onatical formulations, by bringing the latter under con- 
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trol of the former. The laboratory physicist does the 
experimenting; the theoretical does the theorizing. This 
is a social division of labor, not a separation of the one 
activity from the other. Michelson’s experiment required 
the work, of prior theoretical physicists just a.9 much as 
it required the general advance in technological design 
and manufacture. Without theoretical developments and 
mathematical formulations, the interferometer experiment 
could neither be nor be conceived. Similarly with Ein- 
stein’s theoretical formulation; without the prior experi- 
mental developments of physics, it could neither be nor 
be conceived. The problems of the theoretician are deter- 
mined by the results obtained in the laboratory; and the 
solutions of the theoreticians have to solve those prob- 
lems. Einstein had to develop scientific ideas or meanings 
that would satisfactorily or successfully solve the prob- 
lem which the results of Mkdiclson’s experimental appa- 
ratus raised.* 

In all theoretical physics, there is a certain admixture 
of facts and calculations; so long as the combination is 
sucli as to give results which observation confirms, I 
cannot see that we can have any a priori objection [to 
the ‘‘heterogeneity of space-time in Einstein’s system]. 
Dr. Whitehead’s view [which objects to the “hetero- 
geneity”] seems to rest upon the assumption that the 
principles of scientific inference ought to be in some 
sense ‘reasonable.’ Perhaps we all make this assumption 
in one form or another. But for my part I should prefer 
to infer ‘reasonableness' from success, rather than set up 
in advance a .standard of what can be regarded as cred- 
ible.” (Russell; The jKolysis of Matter, pp. 78-79.) 

To attempt to assess the contribution of laboratory ex- 

* As Whitehead excellently remarks: “On the whole, it is better 
to concentrate attention on Michelson's interferometer, and to 
leave Michelson's body and Mickelson’s mind out of the picture,” 
(Scienr^ and the Modern World, p, 173.) 
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perimentation, taken by itself and of mathcimatiral for- 
mulation and systematization, taken by itself, is to at- 
tempt the impossible. For the fruitfulness of modenj 
scientific method is dependent upon the interactive union, 
of the two. Now one, now the other, may he temporarily 
dominant in a specific case. Bitl what gives cotitiuuity to 
modern scientific activity is their contimious interactivity; 
and what gives the direction to the continuity is the ex- 
ercise of control by experimentation as the final authority 
for testing theory and pronouncing upon the validity of 
the mathematical formulations. 

Aristotle and Plato die hard. The work of the experi- 
mental physicist and theoretical physicist, though inter- 
locked and interwoven, can be for certain purposes dis- 
tinguished. But the Greek Formula is not .satisfied witli 
making them distinguishable; it must make them sep- 
arated and separable. “It is obvious/’ writes Russell, 
a man who can see Anows things which a blind muu can 
not know; but a blind man can the wM: oj -phys- 
ics” The whole of physics! Experimentation and all that 
laboratory experimentation involves ha.s nothing to do 
with the “science of physics” and is not itt-ccssavy for 
the knowledge thereof! For a blind man can “know” the 
abstract, mathematical propositions of “physics,” il.s for- 
mulas and numbers, and that is aU that scin/Hfu' knowl- 
edge of the physical world is! Could a race of blind men 
credte modern and conteraporaiy physics? Couhl tliey 
come to know? Could they even find out which abstrac- 
tions and which mathematical formulations and which en- 
tities and propositions they should select from the mathe- 
matical heavejj as makings for their “deductive system of 
physics ? But why ask the Greek Formula these, ejues- 
tions. How we come to know is a matter of trivial history 
and has nothing to do with the nature of the case. Knowl- 
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edge has nothing to do with knowledge-getting; knowing 
has nothing to do with the process of coining to know. 
ICnowing is the contemplation of the object of knowledge. 
And contemplation is all the knowledge thereof. 

In the actual conduct of scientific inquiry, the full and 
unhampered interactivity of mathematical thinking and 
experimental doing is now an accomplished fact. Leave 
out the element of experimental doing, and no matter 
what other elements you bring in, and from where and 
how many, the creation, and development of modern sci- 
ence become an inexplicable mystery, an old-fashioned 
miracle in fact. Especially mysterious and miraculous 
does modern science become when the element of mathe- 
matics is made the determining one in its history and na- 
ture. Not that mathematics can or should be left out of 
modern account. Any more than the writer of Hamlet can 
or should leave out Ophelia. To compare the role of 
mailiemalics in the historry of thought (and also in the 
history of science) to the pari of Ophelia ‘'is singularly 
exact. For Ophelia is quite essential to the play, she is 
very channing—and a little mad.” * But without Hamlet 
there is no modern play at all. Though Hamlet may some- 
times make Ophelia desperate, witliout him she goes com- 
pletely insane. The madness of mathematics is not an in- 
herent characteristic; it is a consequence that results from 
failure of union with experiment. And the "di’su'nity” of 
that madness — is just Plato’s story. Mathematics is no 
more mrxd and no more divine than any other instrument 
of investigation and communication, than any other sys- 
tem of ideas; and when brought under the control and 
direction of experimental doing mathematics is as sensible 
in experience as the rest. And without the direction and 
control of e.xperimental doing, when disunited and sepa- 

* Science and the Modem World, p. 31 . 
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rated from practice, all ideas become mad. As the great 
Greek physician said: “AH things are alike hmxian or alike 
divine—it makes no difference how you call them.” 

The method of modem scientific inquiry is tlie method 
of experimentation; the functional integration of theory 
and practice. Separate and divorce theory from practice 
and you make the history of thought imintoHigible and the 
progress and nature of modern scientific knowledge one 
unending and evei-increasing irrationality. But unite the 
two in your theory of scientific method as they are now 
completely united in the conduct of scientific inquiry and 
the unintelligibilily disappears, and the nature and course 
of modem science become dear. We then see that the 
work of Galileo was not a development but a revolution; 
and the WTirk of Einstein is not a revolution but a de- 
velopment. For the abiding significance of the work of 
Einstein is that it scientifically clarifie.s and fully en- 
states the meaning of the work of Galilcir; that t«peri- 
meat is a method for developing theories and establishing 
evidences for theories, for bringing the Jmding.s of prac- 
tice and the formulations of theory into continuous inter- 
active relation the consequences of the Interaction being 
scientific knowledge. For in tin's way experimental evi- 
dence coutimiously controls tlie formulation of the law 
and prevents it from ever cooking the facts. 

By freeing the experimental metliod from the arbitrary 
mid distorting limitations of “pure theory”— by freeing 
it from the operations of the Greek Formula — ^Einstein 
has made possible the full realization and actualization 
of the method of intelligence in the technical scientific 
domain. But the spirit of the Greek Formula is still ac- 
tively abroad in the philosophic and cultural land, shac- 
kling the freedom of intelligence in the modern world. 
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Galileo’s method of breaking through the self-en- 
closed circle of refined objects of reflection was not a 
specific. It was not a remedy capable only of breaking the 
magical spell of the Aristotelian-medieval dialectic “system 
of natural science.” Vdiat Galileo discovered was a general 
method, available and adaptable for use by all, and when 
used proves a competent remedy against the circular charm 
of any dialectic-logicalism, any self-involved system of re- 
fined objects of reflection, no matter what the area or field 
of the system, no matter what the enclosure may be and by 
what name it is called — ^physics, chemistry, biology, psy- 
chologj^, economics, sociology, ethics, esthetics, religion, 
tbeologj'', philosophy, logic. Galileo’s method is thus uni- 
versally competent, not because it is itself a piece of 
counter-magic, an omnipotent word or saying, but be- 
cause it is a quite thoroughly natural deed or doing. 

The method of beginning with gross, macroscopic, crude 
subject-matter in primary experience performs in the con- 
duct of philosophic inquiry qualitatively the same function 
as is performed in the conduct of scientific inquiry by the 
method of begiuniag with the subject-matter revealed in 
the laboratory experiment.* 

The emphasis falls on beginning and cannot fall too 
hard. Dewey, who begins with the gross and macroscopic, 

* The Tower of Pisa is as; much a piece of laboratory apparatus 
as a micrometer — cruder but qualitatively or functionally die same. 
Galileo's teiescopic lens was comparatively as crude when compared 
with the lenses {photographic-telescopic) used by astronoaiers at 
Sobtal. Nevertheless Galileo’s telescopic ohaetvation in 1610 was as 
humanly dramatic and sdentiflcally as significant and conclusive 
as the obsen^ations in 1921. Galileo's astronomical observation 
took one part of the Copenjicaa theory out of the realm of theo- 
retical speculation, and the observation^ expedition to Sobral could 
do no more for the Einstein theory. 
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does not stof there. That’s where he starts. From there he 
goes into the realm of the refined, derived objects of re- 
section, and while in that realm, he is as analytical, dia- 
lectical, argumentative, ratiocinative, technically logical, 
logically synthetical, abstruse and abstract — ie. to sum it 
up — as “purely theoretical” as the veriest philosophers of 
the opposite methodological school. But there is this enor- 
mous difference between Dewey and philosophers of the 
opposite method* even in the respect in which they most 
closely approach or cross each other: for Dewey, his dia- 
lectical, ratiocinative or formal-logical work is an interval 
or phase of his complete philosophic undertaking. Just as 
he does not begin, so he does not stay with the refined 
objects of reflection. Whatever subject-matter in primary 
experience he started from, he started from that subject- 
matter because that subject-matter raised a problem. The 
objective of his technical-philosophic excursion, or his 
formal-logical work, is to solve that problem. Hence, to 
be through, he must get back where he started from; to 
be through with that philosophic job the refined objects 
of reflection he has on hand after doing all the formal- 
logical work, must lead back into the subject-matter of 
primary experience, the gross and macroscopic subject- 
matter which constituted the starting point, the point of 
origin, of the inquiry. When they do so lead back into the 
gross and macroscopic subject-matter, then and only then 
does Dewey know that that philosophic taslc is done, for 
that leading back into the macroscopic subject-matter is 
the final or ultimate experimental test of the validity of 
the philosophic solution which he, in his professional ca- 
pacity as philosopher, can give. 

_ * The fact that the up-to-the-minute practitioners of the oppo- 
ate_ method use the syiabolisias of mathematical logic or logical 
poatmsm and Dewey does not is a technological difference and 
not a difierence in f undamentiU methods of philosophy. 
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The emphases, in the last sentence, on “Dewey" and 
“he”, are made not to call attention to the emergence of 
differences between esperimentalism in philosophy and 
experimentalism in science, but to sharpen perception of 
the identities that obtain. 

It is too obvious, I take it, to need any argument that 
the pMlospher qua philosopher — or in Ms strictly profes- 
sional capadty— in aiming to become scientific C^xperi- 
mentalist) can aim to become so in a manner comparable 
to the scienrific (e.^perimentalist) theoretician, not the 
scientific (experimentalist) laboratorian. It is absolutely 
essential, therefore, in examining and evaluating any 
method or any element in a method that claims it can 
make philosophy scientific — in the sense of science as we 
understand it now-— it is absolutely essential to keep con- 
stantly and centrally in mind that the philosopher, under 
this conception of science and scientific inquiry, can do 
only half of the total work of philosophic inquiry, and the 
more strictly only half, the more fully or completely scien- 
tific philosophic Inquiry is. Failure to keep this central in 
mind, is partly responsible for the argument over “scien- 
tific method in philosophy" going on forever in circles of 
wilder and wilder amaze. Failure to keep this in mind is 
to be guilty of using, under guise of examining the valid- 
ity of a method for making philosophy scientific, a con- 
ception of science that violates the fundamental nature of 
science as we understand it now. And hence violates also 
the fundamental nature of any philosophy that could 
possibly be scientific. It is to be guilty of using the Greek 
Formula again, uncritically and without acknowledg- 
ment, but this time in the form of the absolute standard 
that can automatically measure any method and infallibly 
determine whether or not it is capable of making phil- 
osophy scientific. 
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■It is also too obvious, I talce it, to need any argument 
to prove that the scientific theoretician— for oxaEnple, tluE 
theoretical physicist — checks and rechecks every argu- 
ment in his theory before he makes it public. After it is 
published, it has to undergo (and is thoroughly sulijectccl 
to) public examination. And to be acceptable and accepted 
by the scientific public, theoreticians and laboratorians 
both, it has first successfully to pass a series of laboratory 
tests which the theoretician, as theoretician, couldn’t pos- 
sibly make. 

However, there is always one kind of practicM test that 
the theoretician not only can perform, but must perform 
and constantly does perform. Einstein, for example, 
before ever he started, that his line of reasoning, his 
mathematical calculations, his formulations of rcfniod ob- 
jects of scientific reflection had to lead bac'k into the 
bladi-bands of the Midielson interferometer.* He Jaimv 
that any theory had to pass that experiinental test. Ho 
knew that his theoretical-physics job Wiis not done unU's^ 
and until his theory did that. Any system of refined 
mathematical-physical objects of reflection that did not 
lead back into the black-bands but led away from them 
that led to the conclusion, say, that the band-s were not 
black nor bands — Einstein knew beforehand would not bc 
worth the paper it was written on, no matter bow infini- 
tesimally small the piece. When his theory led him back 
into the black-bands, Einstein knew, as far ;ts he, as 
theoretician could know, tliat Ms theoretical job was 
done.f 

Einstein — as any theoretical scientist — ^knew before- 
hand that his theory must terminate in the consequences 

* This is not all it had to lead back into, but it is enougii for 
the purposes here. 

t See footnote above. 
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of the experiment as experienced in the laboratory, be- 
cause the control of theoretical solution by laboratory con- 
sequences is established in the conduct of scientific in- 
quiry. (Completely established, as we have seen, by Ein- 
stein’s own work) . The course of theoretical elaboration 
and solution in scientific inquiry is controlled by the sub- 
ject-matter as experienced in the experiment. If philo- 
sophic inquiry is to become scientific, it too must be con- 
trolled in qualitatively identical way. In proposing any 
methods to make philosophy scientific, or in reaching a 
judgment with respect to any methods proposed with this 
end-in-view, it is necessary to establish whether the meth- 
od under evaluation, or undergoing judgment, does or does 
not enable the philosopher to be controlled in his inquiry 
in a way qualitatively or functionally comparable to the 
way in which the theoretician in science is controlled in his 
inquiry. The method of beginning with the gross and 
macroscopic subject-matter in primary experience per- 
forms this function. It i.s the beginning of experimental ism 
in philosophy, the beginning not everything. But it is the 
necessary beginning, and because necessary, is sufficient 
to disqualify as unscientific or anti-scientific any method 
of philosophic inquiry that begins, or pretends to begin, 
otherwise. 


XVI 

Scientific inquiry is “controlled inquiry.”* To con- 
trol, it is necessary to be controlled; to exercise control 
over, it is necessary to be controlled Controlling with- 
out being controlled is possible only to creatures who are 
impotently omnipotent; being controlled without control- 
ling is possible only to creatures who are omnipotently im- 
potent. Both such kinds of creatures or beings are febrile 
* Dewey, injra, p. 885, p. 930- 
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figments of diseased imaginations, the one raticinally in- 
distinguishable from, the other, except in the respect that 
each imagines the absurdity or impossibility of the othrr 
in reverse.* In the activities of Nature, as in tbr ;u;!ivit!<‘\ 
of human nature, controlling and heing roftiroUed Ity are 
each indispensable for the other, are inlerdependcnt (ir 
continuously interactive. 

WTien science is taken in the gro.ss aitd macroscopic, the 
general consequences of the interactivity of controlling 
and being controlled hy, as that interactivity goes on be- 
tween the theoretical and laboratory functions within in- 
quiry, can be readily enough seen and in their generality, 
easily enough denoted. This Whitehead dues when he 
points out that “Every scientific memoir in its record of 
the ‘facts’ is shot through and through with inierpri-ta- 
tion.” t And Russell does the same when ho poinf.s out that 
‘Tti all theoretical physics, there is a certain udmixiurft 
of facts and calculations.” $ Each of ihnse statt'Uicnl.s in 
its own way unamhignously denote (points to) the cansr.^ 
guences of mteractivity, within inquiry, bftwncji lahciw- 
tory fact and theoretical interpretatiun. '['he two sude- 
ments quoted, separately and together, point to Dm gen- 
eral fact that within sdortific inquiry (he lalntratomn is 
controlled by the theoretician and the ihcorctician i,*! con- 
trolled by die laboratorian. And of cour.se, hi ihc. rcspcol 


* The best ihcologians of Dio Church— hitiowiag Adf.totk- and 
PJarc--h.'ivc realized that God camuit he sa onmiptitcfU thaf, Itv i.^ 
never conlroUpd by anything. “What God nennl Du did." Hk do- 
mg was thersifove cotitroUed i>y Hh tnefiniiij;, siinec Itiu au'anini; i.ii 
Etcraal and Inunutable, It ia //is cwnnlei? undtijiif; when tic is 
Kaade to undo anythioff ha hid -doao. Mh'acle.'i do.^truy fhjtik natiuT 
TOlbout saviag the world. Tor further diicuawtjn of this jirohlutn 
m term of thficlosical "miractes,” .see my Introducfion to Tkr 
Pkdosephy c} Spmesa previously referred to. The dixuMum of 
tbe same topic, in terms of scientific tiivc and eontiimltv in Nature 
comes into the argument further on, 
t Process and Rcaiity, p, 22. 

J TU Analysis oj Matter, p. '/Si; sea fuller quotation, m!e. 
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that the one is controlled by the other, the other is, in that 
same respect, and from his standpoint, controlling the one. 
The controlling and controlled by do not take turn and 
turn about. They operate criss-crosswise and interweave. 

The theoretician and laboratorian, although they are 
each controlled by the other’s results — and in this respect 
may be said to be similar — are cmtroUed by them in 
radically different ways, or to radically different ends — 
and in this respect they are basically dissimilar or func- 
tionally unlike. 

The theoretician in searching for the solution of a prob- 
lem taken from the laboratory is controlled by the facta 
the laboratorian obtained ; that is, he is controlled by the 
consequences of the interactions which were set going in 
and through the organization of the physical-experimental 
apparatus in the experiment. And the laboratorian, in 
searching for an experiment that will put to the test tlie 
solution of a problem taken from the theoretician is con- 
trolled by the solution in constructing his apparatus and 
organizing the experiment. Obviously, and in both ca$es: 
the theoretician nrust solve that problem ; iind the labora- 
torian must te.st that solution. Precisely upon this inter- 
change or cross-weaving of control (controlling and being 
controlled by) depends the existence and maintenance of 
the interactivity between the theoretical and laboratory 
functions in scientific inquiry. And the more precisely thi.s 
interchange or cross-weaving of control, the greater and 
finer the precision in the results of scientific knowledge. 

So much for the general similarity. Now for the specific 
and radical difference. The theoretician must solve, that 
problem as taken; his solution must explain the facts as 
they were jound in the laboratory— -whence they were 
“taken” by him for solution or whence he received them 
as a “gift" (“something giv'en” a datum) . There are no 
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limitatio-ns placed beforehand upon the throreticmn* as to 
ho'm he explains or solves the problem. lie can make, his 
solution simple or complex, new or old ; but no matter how 
simple or how complex, how old or how new, one thing is 
absolute and final; his solution mvst iennimte in those 
facts as given or taken; the outcome of his solution must 
leave those facts as found. If there are any methodological 
ultimates in scientific inquiry, then this is one of them. 

The laboratorian is under a radically different obliga' 
tion with respect to the solution ‘^taken” or “given.’’ He 
is under obligation to put it to the test and not to prove it 
right (or wrong). The outcome of the laboratory experi- 
ment is not something the laboratorian is under scientific 
obligation to contrive. Very much the opposite: his con- 
trivances (apparatus) must be such that the outcome for 
the solution (as to whether it i.s right or wrong, ctwrect 
or incorrect, true or false, acceptable or ir acceptable sci- 
entifically) will be settled or determined by the conse- 
quences of the e.xperiment. Michelson’s interferometer pul, 
the ether-theory to the test; it did not prove h right. 
Michelson, in constructing the int,crferometer and in or- 
ganizing the experiment had to be (and was) eontrollvd 
by the ether-theory; otherwise his experiment cvtmld have 
been irrelevant, or beside the point. But it would have 
been infinitely worse than an, irrelevant experiment, it 
would have been a fraud, if Michelson had devised an 
instrument and organized an experiment so that the out- 
come, the consequences of it would be predetermined one 
way or the other. If Michelson had cortked an experiment 
for the sake of producing facts that wouhl invalidate 
the ether-law (theory, solution), the outcome of his ex- 

* I am speaking of the cwrml practice in .science. It m\A not, 
always so nor do all contemporary philosophers of seknee think it 
should be so even now. See ante, p. 111. 
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periment would not have constituted a theoretical problem 
for scientists to solve; the problem, scientists would then 
have been faced with would have been the very practical 
one of publicly disqualifying Michelson. Then, Michel- 
son’s body and Michelson's mind would have been the 
whole pseudo-scientific picture, and Michelson's interfero- 
meter would have made no scientific picture at all. 

The outcome of the laboratory test does not have to 
prove the theory (solution) right; and it does not have to 
prove it wrong; the outcome may be such as to prove that 
the theory cannot as yet be put to decisive laboratory test. 
In which latter case, the issue as to the validity of the 
theory (solution) continues unsettled and undetermined, 
making further tests or further organizations of experi- 
ments necessary; and to accomplish such further labora- 
tory experiments further elaboration and reformulation of 
the theory, (solution) may be needed. 

Experimentalism 13) science does not mean that every 
theory (solution) has to be such that it can be put to the 
decisive laboratory test immediately, or in its first formu- 
lation. The ether-theory (the solution of many scientific 
problems) had been kicking around in modern science for 
two hundred years or more before it was brought to the 
laboratory test. The amount of theoretical formulation 
and re-forraulation that went into its development was 
simply enormous. Only because of the general advance in 
science during this historical period, advance in theoretical 
formulation and practical methods of laboratory experi- 
mentation, was Michelson (his genius thrown in) able to 
devise an instrument and organize an experiment that put 
the ether-solution to critical test. The only requirement 
fundamental in experiraentaissm, whether in philosophy 
or science, is that any solution to be acceptable as a solu- 
tion, as a piece of scientific kmtoledge, must first pass the 
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laboratory test. Only when at last it docs or does not pass 
a decisive test, is it to be accepted as a sohition or 

rejected because humn not to solve. 

If there are any methodological ultimates in acicntifrc 
inquiry, then this is one of them; the outcome of the 
laboratory lest is not determined by the apparatus as or- 
ganized in the experiment taken by itself. Wien the out- 
come is thus determined, you have either the honest nnum- 
facturing of contrivances or machines— which is not 3 case 
of inquiry; or else you have the dishonest manufacturing, 
or faking of evidences. Which is also not inquiry — though 
frequently called so — ^and now ever more frequently in cer- 
tain parts not unknown. The outcome of the laboratory 
test, when the test is part of inquiry, is determined by tije 
consequences of the natural subject-matter working in and 
through the organization of the experiment. I'lus nuUhodO" 
logical ultimate of laboratory procedure is of coorse the 
original or the basis of the methodological ultimalo in 
theoretical scientific procedure. Hence the {iriinacy and 
ultimacy of laboratory experience in determiniug the total 
course and controlling the direction of inquiry. 


Note. The interactivity of controlling and controlled by 
within the process of scientific or “controlled inquiry” is 
fundamental in Dewey's analysis of the logic of inquiry, 
Inquiiy originates in a problem or difficulty and termin- 
ates in a test. We are controlled by the problem at t!w 
beginning of any case of inquiry and by the test at the 
ending. The phases through which the proces.s of inquiry 
passes are phases of passing from one interactivity of 
controUing-contfolled by, to another, the achievement or 
consequences of one phase being carried along into the 
nest, giving any case of inquiry its self-corrective and 
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self'expansive character. The complete controlling, with 
respect to that case, is the final issue or consequence of the 
complete process when the inquiry is successful. When the 
problem is solved, then we do control tkat problem and 
are no longer controlled by it. That is what solving means. 
We have done and so knozo how and what to do. 

However, because the factor of controlling is the critical 
turning point in the histor>^ of scientific inquiry, and the 
determining issue in the philosophic controversy or de- 
bate, in the course of Dewey’s specific discussions the 
factor of controlled by is often pushed into the back- 
ground. Because it is in the background, it does not follow 
that it is not working in Dewey’s discussion. It is just 
working in the shade. The reader should always bear this 
in mind. For with a few very rare exceptions Dewey al- 
ways does. And where he does not, all the more reason 
why the reader should. 

There are rare cases, portions of discussions, w'here can- 
tfollcd by gets pmshed so far into the background that 
the consequences of its working are hardly appreciable, 
they have practically vanished. There is one passage in- 
cluded in this book in which, as far as I can find out, it 
has to all intents and purposes vanished altogether. ^And as 
far as I know it is the only passage in all Dewey’s writ- 
ings.* It’s a ram avis which it would be a shame not to 
let the reader catch for himself. Hovrever, even this rare 
bird is only in passage, not in stoppage. And therefore 
having caught the bird, the reader should not stop but go 
op. 

The term “controlled inquiry,” like all terms, carries its 

* I don't vpueh that it is the only one. I go by the fact that it 
took me so by surprise, was so novel an experience to me. After 
that novel experience, I didn’t go back and make a statistical, 
research through all Dewey’s writings. If the reader finds more 
than one in the text of this book, the keener he or she. 
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dangers within it. Concentrate on and magnify fiic dan- 
gers, and the dangers can easily be converted into seiids of 
its ovm destruction. Since ail terms carry dangers within 
them, by this ferocious method of conversion, the process 
of intelligent inquiry and rational life can be nvulc into a 
passage from one destruction to another, If the reader 
Jites to live that sort of “heroic life,” he is -welcome to do 
60, And if he further -wants to call “intolHgent” (of a 
superhuman variety of course), there is no way of stop- 
ping him from doing so, nor -would it be worth the effort to 
stop him. But it is scientific intelligence. 

I do not, of course, in any sense wish to imply that 
Dewey's lapses in the course of discussion are sokly 
caused by any one terra or combination of terms. I’erm.s 
are themselves consequences, not aboriginal or “mela- 
physically primitive” causes. Terms also have (ludr fur- 
ther consequences when used in further di.scussion or in- 
quiry, They are therefore not entirely without blame. Bui. 
to put ail responsibility for error on terms i.s nonsoti.sical. 
The reasons for Dewey’s lap.ses arc complex and many. 
Dewey, like all human thinkers, is quite human. And like 
all human beings, in the course of a sptxiAc argument he 
is sometimes carried along too far in that course. 

xvn 

That the theoretician and laboratorian rriu.y bo one 
person is of course to be understoixi all along. It U-sually 
happens that the laboratory genius is not the snim person 
as the theoretical genius, just as the great musical composer 
is seldom the great performer. But this i.s as it may be. 
To speak of the theoretician and laboratorian (in physics 
or any other field) is a handy way of speaking of the 
theoretical and laboratory activities functioning in .scien- 
tific inquiry. And it is also in part necessary, and in part 
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eminently advisable to speak in this way because scien- 
tific inquiry is a human activity, undertaken and carried 
through by human beings. WTiether the laboratorian and 
theoretician are, in any given case of inquiry, one person 
or two or many is another consideration. Because of the 
historical continuity of scientific inquiry — the involve- 
ment of problem in problem and solution in solution — 
they are always many, very many, neither one nor two. 
However, the fundamentally important point concerning 
the logical analysis of inquiry is that whether they be one, 
two or many, the laboratorian must, to ■ some extent, be a 
theoretician and the theoretician must, to some extent, be 
a laboratorian because in the function of each, the activity 
of the other is internally involved. 

Within inquiry, the theoretical and laboratory activities 
are constantly undergoing integration. When, with respect 
to any one case or problem inquired into, the integration 
is finished or completed, then in that respect inquiry 
reaches it.s logical conclusion and an item of tested, 
grounded, verified knowledge is added to the scientific 
store. But the macroscopic fact that scientific inquiry is 
still going strong, and going stronger today than at any 
other period, is all the evidence needed to prove that in- 
quiry is in historical process, that the method of controlled 
inquiry does not deliver a once-and-for-all system wherein 
theoretical and laboratory activities are with finality in- 
tegrated, wherein they are with respect to each other 
“under control” in the sense in which the military speak. 
The method of controlled inquiry is a method of control- 
ling, a method of integrating, and as the method is pur- 
sued it systematically effects further integration between 
the two, progressively moving as each progresses. 

Controlled inquiry — the method of experimentation — 
extends from the laboratory to the theoretical study and 
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inchdes them both. The one without the other is not scien- 
tific inquiry as we understand it now, Experimcntfilism in 
science is impossible without tJie laboratorian aiKl it is also 
impossible without the theoretician. Both are cxpcrlrneu- 
talists, each performing, within the total proa'ss of ex- 
perimental or controlled inquiry, a distinctive and dis- 
tinguishable, but not separated and separable share of the 
work. 

To some readers, perhaps, it may still seem that the 
last statement begs the whole issue. Such readers may 
think that if you start by putting the scientific theoretical 
and laboratory activities within scientific inquiry, it is not 
too amazing that you should find them each performing a 
distinctive but not separated, a distinguishable but not 
separable share of the work of scientific inquiry. U would 
be really too amazing only if you found them doing other- 
wise. This criticism would be valid and conclusively de- 
structive if it were the case that the statement, puis the 
theoretical and laboratory activities within inquiry, and if 
it were also the case that the statement, having fir.st put 
them there, then offers itself as an explanation or account- 
ing of their presence there. 

If the statement were these two thing.<r, tlicn, perhaps, 
it would be a “logical positivistic” statement on the order 
of Carnap’s Logical Positivism,* But whether or not the 
latter, it would with certainty he a statement exemplify-' 

.« ing the old dialectic whereby ft is cxplaine4 that opium 
puts to sleep became of its sleep-inducing powers. But the 
statement is neither of these two thing,*?. 

As for the first, the statement does not put the scientific 
theoretical and laboratory activities any plara;. Tt pflinis 

* “Perhaps” because I Ufce Carnap’s The Lopced Syntax of 
Language as definiag his Logicat Positivism. And this book is auite 
oJd, datmg way back, to 1937. 
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to where they are found The statement s not a dehra 
tion of what the term scient fic mquiry s go ng to be 
used as meamng. It is a report of what scientific inquiry 
is eristentially found to be. The statement is fundamental- 
ly denotative in logical function. That Dewey may pos- 
sibly be a biased reporter^ and his report be a product of 
his bias, is not at all too sinful a thought to harbor against 
any philosopher. Hence the great value of the reports 
handed in by such competent philosophers as Whitehead 
and Russell, who, though not without bias either, are cer- 
tainly not biased in favor of Dewey’s logic. “Every scien- 
tific memoir in its record of the ‘facts’ is shot through and 
through with interpretation.” ‘Tn all theoretical physics, 
there is a certain admixture of facts and calculations.” 
These two reports of eminently competent individual 
philosophers, of a competence within the technical fields 
of science and mathematical physics far superior to Dew- 
ey’s, corroborate Dewey’s report to the hilt. The “inter- 
pretation” that shoots through the memoirs of facts is 
existentitd evidence^ gross and macroscopic, that wit kin 
the results of the scientific kboratorian, tlie consequences 
of the work of the scientific theoretician are found. The 
“admixture” of facts in the calculations of all theoretical 
physics is existential evidence, gross and macroscopic, that 
within the results of the scientific theoretician the conse- 
quences of the work of the scientific laboratoriarv are 
found. 

Of course, W’hitehead and Russell are not the only other 
philosophers who report the same findings as Dewey. But 
the multiplication of reports is of no philosophic value. 
As far as the particular report under discussion is con- 
cerned, all philosophers report the same. If they didn’t 
there wouldn’t be any philosophic controversy such as the 
modern and contemporary world displays. That’s what all 
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the shooting is precisely about.’'' The report is general. 

As for the second point— whether Dewey ts report i.s au 
explanation or offers itself as an explanatioti of what it 
reports. The statement “within inquiry, tliertretical and 
laboratory activities each perform a ^sbare of the lot il 
work of inquiry” no more explains that state of affaiis 
than do the statements of Whitehead and Ru.ssell (ixplam 
what they respectively state. Our Deweyan statement is 
logically distinguishable from the two statements of 
Whitehead and Russell in that it comprehends them both. 
What their statements say separately, our statement says 
together. There is a logical gain, in explicitness and com- 
prehension of statement, but not an explanatory gain. All 
three statements are logically of the same order--- descrip- 
tive or denotative. 

Without going into elaborate details, a descriptive state- 
ment is a description of what is found. If you want to 
rest on your description you may do .so. But the descrip- 
tion is not an explanation. It is a denotation of what is 
to be explained. If it is a description of the e.xplanation, a 
denotation of what is found at the end of au explanatory 
inquiry, then it is customary to cal] that the conclusion. 
The statement that opium puts to sleep is a de.scription. 
To present that description as an explanation is to con- 
vert an effect directly into a cause which is equivalent to 
taking the same thing twice over, once as “effect’’ and 
once as “cause,” which is no gain at all except in confusion. 

A description denotes how things are found. If within 
the results of the laboratorian and tlicoretldan, taking 
their results separately, the consequences of the work of 
the other are found, then, in searching for an explanation 

* There is a great difference, of course, between “all the shooting 
being precisely about this,” and “all the shooting about this being 
precise.” 
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of the one case or the other or both we must be controlled 
by this fact. Unless we believe in miraculous or super- 
natural intervention, or in some strange, inexplicable prin- 
ciple of transmigration, the gross and macroscopic subject- 
matter in this primary experience, the irreducible and 
stubborn fact that the results of laboratorian and theore- 
tician are what they are, must be the consequence of some 
natural process of interactivity and must be evidence of 
some natural relation of continuity going on between the 
laboratory and theoretical functions. The disclosure of the 
nature of that interactivity and continuity is the disclosure 
of the explanation. 

There is of course a vast difference between an explana- 
tion of how things as a matter of fact are, and an explana- 
tion of how they should be in order to meet certain de- 
siiable or desired specifications. But again, unless we be- 
lieve in miracles (in which case we need believe in nothing 
else and have no reason for any inquiry into anything), 
the knowledge of the specifications desirable and the 
knowledge how to change things so they will fulfill the 
specifications are both consequences of learning first of all 
how things are. 

By learning how things are in Euclid, geometers grad- 
ually learnt how things in geometry should be, and through 
knowledge of how they are and guided by the specifica- 
tions of how they should be, geometry was reconstructed 
and is still on the advance. So in every case. If this were 
not so in every case of scientific advance, the method of 
scientific inquiry would not be self-corrective and self- 
expansive. That it is so is also a report of the existential 
facts of scientific history, not an explanation of those facts. 

The how and the should, within any intelligent under- 
taking, mark a difference, a distinction, not a separation. 
You can know that things should be different only as a 
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consequence of knowing bow they are. You can know Jiow 
to transform them into what they should be, only by first 
knowing how they are made as they are. It is ti coMnUon-" 
place that modern science began when inquiry into how 
things are was undertaken. In any sense in which ''Why?” 
is intelligent, then it i-s “How?" read backwairls. Tn any 
sense in which “should be” is intelligent then it is “hin^ 
they are” read forwards. In any sense in which “tnusl” is 
intelligent then it is when “how things are” and “how they 
should be” are one and the same. Any other sense of 
"must” consists in taking the de. facto "liuw” and con- 
verting it blindly into a cfe facto “.should be.” Because the 
latter is then called a!c jure doesn't malte its mode or 
method of acquisition of that character any the leas de 
facto. 

Now with respect to the specific ch.w in hand, namely, 
how things are now in science, both Whiteimad and Jtus- 
sell agree with Dewey in believing that that is the way 
they should be — from point of view, that is, of gcttcraJ 
methodology or way of scientific procedure,’*' 

Whitehead does not believe that the “ioterpretatimi’' 
sJiot{!4 be taken out of the record of the facis, nor docs 
Russell believe that the “facts” shendd lie taken out of the 
calculations of theoretical phy.sic.S- If you do tin; first, the 
record of the facts becomes not even a “contemplation of 
brute facts," not even a brutish contemplation of brute 
fact. It becomes no record at all. If you do the second-- 
if you evacuate the calculations of theoretical phy.^in-i of 
all facts~yoii may have the calculatioim left, but they 
are miserable, misshapen and bereft, meaningfully belong- 
ing nowhere, nowhere finding meaningful place no matter 


y^As for detsiled procedures, and detailed resuk.s of procedures, 
there is always room for improveatent, and oa this point, too, our 
three philosophers fully agree. 
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how they are then pursued: they cannot be physia any 
more— because the facts have all been evacuated; they 
cannot be ‘^'pnre mathematics” any more — ^because the 
calculations were made in connection with the facts, and 
in that connection inevitably and irretrievably lost their 
purity. 

Whitehead and Russell, that is, do not say: “It is true, 
within the record of scientific fact there are inteipreta- 
tions to be found; and within the record of scientific 
theories there are facts to be found, btd this is only the 
way things are now and tliey should be different and our 
philosophies of science and scientific method — our logics 
— are dedicated to the task of bringing about tliis differ- 
ence.” Whitehead and Russell say, “Eots} things are now 
inquired into by scientific method, is the way they should 
be inquired into; how scientific inquiry is now conducted 
is the way it should be conducted.” They say, in short, 
how we (now scientifically) think Is the way in which 
scientific thinking should be carried on.* 

When Dewey says that theory and practice function 
within scientific inejuiry, or thjit the theoretical and lab- 
oratory functions are interactive within inquiry, he is 
making a report, in ins own tcims, of the macroscopic fact 
upon which all reports agree. When he goes on further and 
says that all logics of scientific method or scientific in- 
quiry should be controlled by this fact, and that the out- 
come of all logical calculations concerning .scientific me- 
thod skoidd termimte in that fact — he is going beyond 
the reportorial to the .scientific-philosophic function. He is 
laying down a rule of method that logicians of scientific 

* The title of Dewey’s taify book on logic, Bonn We Think, has 
been a great stumbling block to “logiciaiis.’’ That it has been is a 
sufficient indication of how seriously they believed that the method 
and objective of science are to find out the how. 
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method should follow. He is laying down the rule that all 
our logical analyses and theoretical calculations concern- 
ing scientific method must be controlled by our findings 
as to how scientific inquiry is done. To .say that Dewey !s 
“laying down this ride of method” is of course only a 
manner of speaking. What he is doing is saying that we 
must carry over into our method of logical inijiury the 
method of inquiry discovered in science ij our logical in- 
quiry is to be scientific. Since how the method of science 
is now, is the way scientific method should be, the “rnusl'^ 
is an intelligent conversion of the de facto how things are 
into a de jure state of affairs, 
l\Tien the whole course of our logical calculations is 
controlled by the gross and macroscopic fjnding.s in pri- 
mary experience of scientific inquiry, i(, i.s of course not 
amazing that the outcome of that course of logical rellec- 
tion should terminate in those findings — thnt our ex)>lana- 
tion should end by explaining the findings we started out 
to explain. This is not amazing, but then the objective of 
philosophy— of scientific philosophy — i.s not to be amaz- 
ing. And when our course of logical reflection is not con- 
trolled by the findings we started out to oxjdain, it is also 
not amazing that wc should lose conind over the course 
of our logical calculations and that the outcome of that 
course should be any which irrelevant way—that the ex- 
planation should end by not explaining wluit we started 
out to explain but should end up by being an explanation 
that needs to be itself e.xplained by an endle.ss series of 
explanations. Although this endless outcome is not *‘in 
itself” amazing, but what one would naturally expect to 
result from the uncontrollable method pursued, the out- 
come is how amazing when it is presented not “as it is in 
itself” but “as in the logic of scientific method,” 
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Controlled inquiry involves exercise of control over, 
controlling as well as being controlled hy. The the- 
oretical experimentalist and laboratory experimentalist — 
who divide between them the total process of experimental 
(or controlled) inquiry — exercise control over, each in his 
own way. Each has his OMm distinctive means and methods, 
relevant and competent to handle his respective share of 
the total work, the means and methods of each being de- 
veloped in the course of fulfilling or realizing the partial 
function, within inquiry, that each performs. 

The laboratory experimentalist — to consider him first 
“by himself” for a spell — exercises control over by means 
of his laboratory apparatus and the methods of handling 
tlie apparatus that he progressively and cumulatively de- 
velops in and through the process of laboratory experi- 
mentation. “A technical description of the uses of the 
microscope in biology is not part of the philosophy of the 
sciences.”* Nor of the philosophy or logic of scientific 
method. And what applies to the technological technical- 
ities of the xisages of the microscope applies equally to the 
technological technicalities of all laboratory equipment 
and methods. So nothing more need be said on this topic, 
else we would be in imminent danger of wandering off, 
and not staying on, the topic of experiment. 

The laboratorian primarily exercises control over his 
instruments. That he can control them is neither acci- 
dental nor providential: he’s constructed them that way. 
Taking an instrument by itself, control Over it is pretty 
nearly absolute, in the sense that, taking a clock by itself, 
you can turn the hands at will. But a clock — in the labora- 
tory at any rate — is not constructed as a plaything for 
passing the time of day, but as an instrument for telling 

* Whitehead, The Concept of Nature, p. 1. 
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the passage of tijne. The laboratorian never constructs a 
piece of apparatus so he can control that. He is not con- 
cerned with constructmg apparatus for the pure and beau- 
tiful sake of constructing apparatus. He is not a toy- 
manufacturer or a manufacturer of any sort, not even of 
automobiles. The laboratorian wants to control sonJCthing 
else; and it is with the purpose or eud-in-view of controJ- 
ling that something else that he turns to the making of 
instruments that will give him that control. That .some- 
thing else is his “material’ '—whatever it may be, physical, 
diemical, biological, psychological, social. 

Primarily, the laboratorian has control over his instru- 
ments, and through them, secoxrdarily, control over his 
material. But his pritnaiy ot>jectivc, wUh respect to CfUi- 
trol, i.s control over the latter an<I not over the former. 
With respect to control, control over the Ji!a!.urial is his 
ewef; control over his instruments, his means Uy (hat eutl. 

The control the laboratorimi exercises over hi.s nsaterial 
by means of his instrunjcuts is a secondary txuitroJ in 
another very important resirect; taking one or more, in- 
struments by themselves, his control over tiunrj i.s pridfy 
nearly absolute — in the .sense explained abovtc But wlu'ji 
the instrument-s are used for e.wrcisiug control t>ver the 
material being inquited into, the degree ol control drops, 
the extent of the drop varying from case to case. '‘This drop 
in control is also neither accidental nor prt>vidtnuia], ft is 
a consequence of the way in which the laborjitorj.iu or- 
gamed his instruments into an o-xperinrent. .h'or his in- 
clusive or final end-ia-view— inclusive or thml because 
including the whole experimcirt and detenuining (he end 
for which the experiment is organixed--i,s not tlic perpetu- 
ating of his control over what he already has undei" con- 
trol or (which is the same thing) the reproducing of what 
he can already produce. If the latter were his inclusive or 
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final end-iii“View he would not be setting up an experi- 
ment, he would be in a totally different business, the busi- 
ness of quantity manufacturing of one sort or another. 
The inclusive or final end of the laboratorian with respect 
to any experiment he organizes is discovery, the discovery, 
namely, of tidiat the consequences will be of the interac- 
tivities set going in that experiment. Every experiment is 
a new experiment, a new organization, instituting new 
interactivities vrithin that organization, and what the con- 
sequences of new interactivities will be one must perforce 
wait upon the issue to tell. 

Experiments that methodically repeat experiments al- 
ready performed are also experiments and have the func- 
tion in scientific inquiry of testing or corroborating results 
previously obtained. If the result of a ''repeater” were a 
predetermined or foregone conclusion, it would have no 
scientific corroborating power, and would not be an experi- 
ment at all. Although an experiment performed for cor- 
roboratory test is from point of view of methodical set-up 
— the organization of material and instruments — a “re- 
peater” it is from the logical standpoint, which embraces 
its function in inquiry, a new experiment. For the. conse- 
quences, the results of the methodical repetition are still 
problematic, have still — to use James’s phrase — to be 
“cashed in.” 

The partial end, the control over the material is the 
“end” within the process of inquiry. The final or indusive 
end is the end-in-view of which the whole inquiry is under- 
taken and for which that experiment is set up. Talcing any 
experiment, it is of the utmost importance to distinguish 
between these two “ends.” They are distinct, not separate. 
But they are functionally distinct. The end within any 
case of inquiry functions as one of the means in the con- 
duct of that inquiry; the end which is the final conse- 
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quei5ce~the ending of that inquiry— is the attainment of 
the knowledge gained through that inquiry. I'hc final con- 
sequence of any experiment, with respect to ihat exix,M t- 
ment, is never a means but only an end. If it were ncit; fin 
the rampant confusion over means and ends, tiiis point 
would be too commonplace even to whisjicr iihrmt. For 
obviously, what comes at the ending of any historical proc- 
ess cannot possibly be a mems in that same historical 
process. Elects are effects and not their own causes. And 
conclusions, endings of inquiry are effects. That a con- 
clusion of one inquiry can be used as a means in another 
inquiry should also be too obvious to mention. If it 
couldn’t, there would be no inquiry at all but a spasmic 
jolting from thing to thing, like the action.^ of grass!) uppers 
or fleas. 

The material the laboratorian is inquiring into, and 
the instruments by means of which he conducis his ejc- 
perimental inquiry are distingui.shable from one another, 
but are ««?f separated and disconnected. The laljorutorian 
hasn’t got ''material” in one hand and, "insirunieui.s” in 
the other, each unrelated and iirtbclcnown to the other; 
and he doesn’t “apply” the instruments “to” the material 
(or vice ver.sa) the way, for example, the one hand “ap- 
plies” soap “to” the other when the left hand (fDe.sn’t 
know what the right hand is doing. The inslrurnents arc 
themselves organizations of the material, and the material 
is m the organization of the instruments constituting the 
experiment. The material is not metaphorically, but 
actually, that is, interactively. The whole bnsine.ss of 
laboratory experimentation is not to organize an experi- 
ment to show that the same causes produce the same ef- 
fects, + but to find out what are tlie cortsegwnces when 
new interactivities are caused. 

*This is the business oi corroborating experiments, ‘‘repastos.” 
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For the experimental laboratorian, the sky is the limit. 
Anything goes. According to Aristotelian logic (still wide- 
ly used) the “nature” or “essence” of glass may be glass, 
wood wood, metal metal and so on pretty nearly forever; 
but for the labocatorian all things whatsoever are alike in 
only one fundamental respect; they are things to be 
brought together in new ways so tliat new interactivities 
may be set going and new consequences may ensue. And 
the consequences of the interactivities are the natures of 
things in and for science. As the laboratorian advances 
with the general advance in scientific knowledge, techno- 
logical and theoretical, Ids instruments become more nu- 
merous, more precise, more powerful, and his organisa- 
tions of the instruments into experiments become more 
elaborate, more delicate and more productive of new con- 
sequences because of the increased variety, in kind and 
degree, of tlie interactivities instituted in the material 
through and by means of the experiment. And so the 
laboratorian discovers that the same old “stuff” has ever 
more and ever different natures, or “essences.” 

The sky is the limit for the laboratorian. But whei-e that 
limit is the laboratorian does not know. It is seriously to 
confuse matters therefore to say that the laboratorian is 
controlled by his material. In setting up any experiment, 
the laboratorian is controlled by his knowledge of the 
material as gained through prior experiments. He knows 
what the limits of the material are, as those limits were 
revealed in the consequences of prior experiment.s. But 
those limits are not the limits. Hence the new experiment. 
In passing from one experiment to the next, the labora- 
torian is controlled by his knowledge gained antecedently; 
and the consequences of any experiment that is the “next” 
are limited by the organization of interactivities which 
constitutes that experiment. Every experiment has its lim- 
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itations; but what the limits of the material and instru- 
ments are (as interactive within that organixatiun) the 
laboratorian does not know until the consr.qumccs of that 
experiment tell him. Since you cannot be conlTDllcd by 
anything you don’t know— in any sense of “control” in- 
volved in “controlled inquiry” or intelligent method*- u 
is much better to speak of the laboratorian Ix'ing li-mUed 
by his material. 

It is well known that we can’t count up to the la.st pos- 
sible number. In the case of counting numbers, wc know 
pretty well that the next one will be one more than the 
one antecedent, and so there is no intelligent point in try- 
ing to count them even as far as we can go. But in the rase 
of laboratory experiments, we do not know ihni. tlic- conse- 
quences of the next one will he ju.st something more on 
the same line a^d to be added to the couscqueiu'cs of the 
antecedent experiment. Every experiment is a now oxpen 
meat; it sets up a question or pose.s a problem; and what 
the answer will be is problematic until Iho con.soq nonces 
have been “cashed in.” The consequences of the Tuwi ex- 
periment may not be in the .same line at all; they may not 
be additive but transformative of kiittwledgc; they may 
not add to the sum antecedently amassod but ui>set the 
whole previous account. Tlie result will. be an inervasf- m 
our knowledge true enough, but it will be an incrou.se not 
by way of addition and accretion but by way of sulitratt- 

* Being pushed and pullwl around by the law of nravil.ition, 
etc., is not being “contrullctl by” the Jaw; il in buiiSK limited hy tht 
law. Human beings arc lUtdicd to going artumd with the tnu'ih in 
its orbit; even when wo fly wc don’t really fly away Tlie same 
thing applies to “human nature and conduct,” When we “art’ m 
terms of our “instinct.s,” “intuitions,” “irs.spinUiuiw,” rominp; wo 
know not whence and going wc know not whert:, wc are nut “con- 
trolled by” them; we are pushed and pulled around by them; we 
are then animated machines, limited corporations; not iutolligoit, 
controlling, human beings. 
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ing and overturning. In simpler language, the next conse- 
quence may not be reformatory but revolutionary. 


XIX 

There is no special virtue or power, philosophic or scien- 
tific, internally resident in the word “interactivity,” As 
far as words go, “interaction” is Just as good; by usage 
they could be made identical. That precisely is the great 
danger. In the intellectual as in other worlds, possession is 
practically the whole of the law, and an idea or meaning 
long inhabitating the field will prevent any new idea from 
getting in or will swallow it up if and when perchance it 
does. Especially will this happen if the new idea comes 
clothed in an old word or a close derivative of it. 

When a new idea comes clothed in old raiment, it prac- 
tically invites its own annihilation. But new clothes, 
though they may slow up the pace of destruction, do not 
automatically function to prevent unwarranted demise. 
There is no royal road to enduring liie, and no known 
method of insuring tire life of a new idea. Some have an 
extraordinary gift for coining strange new word.s, like 
Whitehead and Peirce. But the philosophic procedure by 
coinage has it.s many drawbacks as well as advantages. 
There is also the great method of terminological coinage 
which goes by the name of symbolic logic. That the new- 
est symbols may be just a disguise of the oldest ideas — a 
disguise which may deceive the sjrabolists more often than 
the non-symbolic — the history of the self-same symbolic 
logic is right there to tell. 

The usage to which “interaction” ha.s been put, the 
meaning it has become encrusted with during centuries of 
working in a Newtonian intellectual world, is all that is 
the matter with it, Newton’s Third Law of Motion states 
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that “An action is always opposed by an equal reaction, 
or, the mutual actions of two bodies are always equal and 
act in opposite directions.” The phrase “action and reac- 
tion are equal and opposite” has cenne to be; the dominant 
definition of the meaning of “interact, ion.” 

If “action” and “reaction” were e([ual and oi>posito, 
there could be neither the one nor the other. For just a.s 
soon as any “action” started, supposing it to start some- 
how, it would be immediately estopped by the “reaction,” 
It would always be an irresistible force meeting an im- 
movable object. When such is the case, they might just 
as well not meet, but each stay at home. Meeting can do 
nothing for or to either, since they cannot Intc.rni't when 
they meet. Their mee-ting in other words can only bo pure- 
ly formal, never real. 

Newton claimed that his laws of motiem were “derivtd 
from phenomena.” He tells us that “the main business of 
natural philosophy [.science] is to argue from plumonsena 
without feigning hypotheses and In deduce ctussos from 
effects.” Letting the term “deduce” pass for tfie lime 
being, this procedure if followed would be etjuivulenl to 
what Dewey calls the method of beginning with tiie grttss 
and macroscopic subject-matter in <'xpt‘rienve. F(>r effects 
are what we primarily experience, not the causes we “rk*- 
duce.” Newton also recognized that the “cause.s” we de- 
duce should not be the “effects” over again. “To tell us 
that every species of things is endowed with an occult 
specific quality by which it acts and produce.^ manifest 
effects, is to tell us nothing.” The cause should be cquat to 
producing the effect — but it should not be the same us the 
effect, if it is to tell us anything. However, as Newtrm goes 
on to say, “to derive two or three general principle.s of 
motion from phenomena and afterwards to tell us how the 
properties and actions of all corporeal things follow from 
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hose manifest principles, would be a very great step in 
philosophy [science].”* Such derived principles Newton 
:onsidered his laws of raoilon to be, 

Newton gives us the “experimental” phenomena whence 
ae “derived” his Third Law. 

“Whatever presses or pulls something else, is pressed or 
pulled by it in the same degree. If a roan presses a stone 
with his finger, his finger is also pressed by the stone. 
If a horse draws a stone tied to a rope, the horse will be 
(so to speak) drawn back equally towards the stone: 
for the rope being stretched at both ends will by the 
same attempt to relaac itself urge the horse towards the 
stone and the stone towards the horse; and will impede 
the progress of one as much as it promotes the progress 
of the other, (Principia, [Evans and Hain editions] 
1S71, Axioms, or Laws of Motion. Italics mine.) 

Obviously, if it were true that the stretched rope im- 
peded the progress of the horse as much as it promoted the 
progress of the stone, the horse and stone would neither 
of them be moving and the stretched rope, like Buridan's 
Ass, would be transfi-xed by its own immobility. 

Of course it can be said that Newton meant his “e.x- 
periment” to be taken this way; that he was not consider- 
ing the motion of the rope relative to the earth, but was 
taking horse, stone and stretched rope “in isolation.” The 
three constitute the experimental situation and he is con- 
cerned only with what goes on within that system. If this 
is so, then it is still a fundamental error on his part to say 
that the rope, within the system, “will impede the progress 
of the one as much as it promotes the progress of the 
other.” If the system is stationary, is self-enclosed, then 
the rope, to maintain the “dynamic equilibrium,” will have 
to impede the progress of the one as much as it impedes 

* From Newton’s Opticks, quoted in Burtt, The Metaphysical 
Foundations of Modem Science, pp, 219, 258; italics mine. 
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the progress of the other. But let us consider this funda- 
mental error as a temporary slip and pass it hy loo, for 
the time being. 

Suppose we take it as a system in "dynamic equilib- 
rium,” the horse pulling, but not moving the .■^tone with 
the rope stretched between. The rope is stretched because 
the pulls are equal and opposite. Now if we call the pull 
of the horse “action” and the pull of the stone “reaction/' 
do we not get Newton's result? Does it not follow that 
throughout the length of the rope, action and reaction are 
equal and opposite? If at any point along the rope they 
w'ere not, would not the rope, at that point sag and the 
whole stretch be gone? 

But if we call the pull of the horse '‘action” aitd the pull 
of the stone "reaetkm,” what are wc going in rail the ro{K'? 
What is the rope? Action and reaction oinbiMcc within 
their “conjunctive union” the total ■vvorh} of niotion. Itnf 
within that n'orld of motion the rope is not inclndod, 'Phe 
rope is neither “action” nor “reacttoij." And /u?w are we 
going to cut this mysterious rope that binds two physical 
pulls or “forces” together and is itself iiolhing physical? 
How are we going to cut it to find the “equality and oppo- 
sition” of action and rcvaclion which is .siipixised to bt* rcs!- 
dent throughout its length? Action and reaction ran never 
meet face to face within this my.stcrious rope. H they ever 
met head-on within the rope, they would slop each <qhcr 
dead in their tracks, and what would happen to the rope 
then? Wit/nn this rope, action and reactintii nuisf pass each 
other by. There is no use, therefore, in taking any Cfue 
“point” along the rope unless 'wc can spiit (hat judut. Since 
splitting “points” is no occupation for anyone, let uk say 
the rope is a “union” of two unsplitLablc limbs and (hat 
action and reaction stream through these lines, each one in 
its own line and in the opposite direction. Widxin the rope, 
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these two equal and opposite streams will be exactly oppo- 
site to each other along their routes only in the sense that 
two parallel lines are opposite each other. And any part of 
one stream will also be exactly opposite any part of the 
other stream, if “action” and “reaction” travel through 
their respective “lines” like two beams of light traveling in 
vacuo in an Einsteinian universe. 

Newton, of course, was not thinking of an Einsteinian 
universe in which the velocity of light traveling in vacuo 
is “absolute.” He started with an “absolute equality” in- 
stead of ending with one. For even if Newton^s stone is a 
stone, and his horse a horse, his rope is not a rope. It is 
neither "action” nor “reaction.” It does not participate in 
the goings on. It is absolutely neutral between the two. To 
be able to keep “action” and “reaction” equal and oppo- 
site, the rope must have two transmiaslon lines, and both 
lines must be vacuous media of tran.smission. There i.s only 
one “rope” that is equipped to do this job with the rnathe- 
matical perfection required in the Newtonian “world of 
physics.”: the two lines of an equality sigir in a tnathemati- 
cal equation. The left side of an equation is equal and op- 
posite to the right side. And transmission from one side to 
the other in either direction is done with mathematical 
simultaneity. 


XX 

When in the natural course of walking through a field 
we come across a horse, stone and stretched rope between, 
that organization of objects is not the gross and macro- 
scopic subject-matter in our primary experience. In pri- 
mary experience that organization is e.xperi<;nced as in- 
cluded within the field within which we are walking and 
within which we also are included. The field is not a. uni- 
form mathematical abstraction. It is a field full of other 
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contents, and if our gross and macroscopic primary experi- 
ence did not include the field and these other contents — 
if they also did not appear in our primary (;xt)eriei)C‘[‘~-~;we 
neither would nor could macroscopiailly discriminaic the 
horse, stone and stretched ro|X: lietwetin tts a pavlicular 
organization of objects within that fieltl. '.Hie “field" would 
be a uniform mist, and when there are no ctifteronc(\s in 
distribution witliin the mist, not even the mystical shapes 
of things come ouL The total “held" would, in fact, be like 
Nendon’s rope. And without the horse and stone how 
would Newton have found that rope between? 

Within the wider natural field — the environment— the 
organization of horse, stone and stretched rope is a "state 
of affairs,” as Dewey sometimes cidls it. As ma<;Kt.scapi- 
cally experienced, it is a consequence, an effect, a rmdt. 
It is, in his technical, logical language, ?i sHimtion. As a 
consequence, an effect, a state of affairs, it is a phase of a 
history, having contUiuities with the past and nKiviug into 
the future. There is something doing. 'ITic horso is pulling, 
the rope is stretching, and the stone is not going in I he di- 
rection of the horse’s pull beaiuse it is being pulled in 
another direction and is going in that 

Horse, rope and stone are organizerl together and are 
interacting with one another. I’hc subject-matter in uur 
primary experience of that situation is a. cousequenco of 
the interactions going on, an effect, not the cau.sc. Horse, 
stone and rope have not swallowed each other up jiurl if 
unhitched they would not, because of that, vanish each 
into nothingness. They are interacting with each other am! 
also with other things. Each thing in the interactive sys- 
tem constituting that situation is an individual thing 
within its own distinguishable boundaries because of multi- 
tudes of interactivities going on within it But it is a thing 
at all, and not a figment, because the boundaries within 
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which its own individual interactivities are going on are 
not boundaries that shut it of? from interactivity with other 
things within the greater environment. On the- contrary. It 
would not be a natural thing at all, individualized or non- 
in dividualized, if it were not for the multiple interactivi- 
ties it sustains and is sustained by with things beyond its 
own boundaries. If it were in interactive relations with 
more things within a greater environment,, it would be 
more fully individualized, not less. The extent of individ- 
ualization of a thing is not determined by its boundaries, 
for every stone has its boundaries, and though stones are 
individualized, their extent of individualization is not no- 
tably great. The extent of individualization of a thing is 
determined by the range and qualitative hinds of inter- 
active relations it enters into with other things. 

The horse is distinguishable from the .stone and the rope 
from both because each is a different organization of in- 
teractivities within its own boundaries. But the latter in 
turn are not primeval, aboriginal causes but consequences 
of prior interactivities and modes of interactivity which are 
maintained in the enduring present. 

Taking any individual object, we may call it, within its 
own boundaries, an irrteractive continuum. But it is always 
a continuum, so to speak, partial not complete. For no 
continuum of interactions of an individual thing is self- 
sustaining- It can sustain itself only by interacting with 
other interactive continua. Modes and patterns of orgaui- 
zation of interactions differ from one another, distinguish- 
ing kinds of things, and individuals or individual variations 
within each kind. But each kind and each individual within 
each kind interacts with other kinds of interactive con- 
tinua. When the continuum of interactions corustituting a 
horse interacts with the interactive continua constituting 
blades of grass, the pattern or organization of the horse is 
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further mainhiined- When a horse interacts with the inter- 
active continuum constitulinp; a bolt of his pat- 

tern or organization of interactions is rkstroyfcl. Every in- 
dividual thing, to paraphrase Dewey, is a qualitative whole 
of qualities in interactive qualitative rclatioits. T’he pat tern 
or organization withiir tJte individual is the rjualilative 
consequence of qualitative interactions. 

The consequences, effects, re.siilts are not demnterialized 
effluvia which the "causes” ca.st up arid then recede to do 
something likewise on another occasion. The "cause.s” are 
always where the effects arc; the causes of any situation or 
thing — as an interactive conD'nuura (in the scn.'iO rlofmed) 
—are mikm that situation or thing. But not ali the causes. 
Only some. Those causes namely von.stituting ilie inter- 
actions going on within that iutoractlve continiium, within 
the boundaries of that situation or thing.''' 

Since the boundaries of one thing do not cut it off from 
other things but each thing is cinhedcietl in its own iuter- 
active locality, we can use one thing, which k ;ur effect, as 
a means for finding out the causes of another thing, by 
bringing the two into interactive rohuions, Wc e;m organ- 
ize them, that is, into an experiment. 

The horse-.shme-and-rope Is as good ati orgniuzation of 
an experiment as any other. Tut to he an e.xjiC‘rimeijt, we 
cannot start by taking it as Newton did. 'rhal was tlie end 
of the experiment, the consequence. Tlmt wa.s tim (ilnwe of 
the “sequential order of events” constituting the esperi- 
ment -which di?sed the sequence of cveut.s. An exporiuicat 
is in the experimenting; there has to he a .sequemm of 
events; a iongitudiaal section of a history; it must have 
beginning and middle period as wtH ns nn etub'ng. If we 
talce the “ending” alone, wc can only contemplate it a.s a 

Cause is an old name hr a system of iuleintclivitit's gmiiig- on, 
and ftfect an old name for the qualitative consiatui.'uti'.; nf tlie 
inieractions. 
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brute fact, or enjoy or suffer it as an event in our emotional 
or esthetic experiencing. 

An experiment is an organization of interactions. It is 
an organization of “doings-undergoings” to use Dewey’s 
homespun phrase. The resultant of the doings-undergoings 
is what is done. To get that done is the purpose or idea of 
the experimenting. Or, to put it more generally, to observe 
what the “done” will be. Before the rope is stretched there 
is a stretching; before the horse pulls, he is doing-under- 
gomg something else; before the rope is tied around the 
stone, it is a stone without the rope tied around it. At 
what phase of the inclusive history we begin our experi- 
menting is as the case may be, depending upon what we 
are experimenting for, what our idea is, our plan. But 
there must be some beginning of every experiment which 
Iead.s into but is not the same as the ending. 

Within the organization of the ex];)eriment, horse, stone 
and rope, are all constitutive interactive members. If the 
objective, the cnd-in-view of the experiment, of organizing 
that system of interactions, is to find out how much pull- 
ing the rope will stand, then the rope is the material being 
inquired into, and the stone and horse are the instruments. 
If the objective is to move the stone, then the horse and 
rope are instruments and the stone is the material. If the 
objective is to determine how much the horse can pull, 
then the stone and rope are instruments and the horse the 
material. Within every experiment there are instruments 
and material, something used as the means of inquiry and 
something inquired into. The consequences in the material 
of the interactions set going within tlie experiment con- 
stitute the objects of the closing, final, experimental ob- 
servation. They are the “effects” and when written up in 
scientific memoirs are the “final facts of the case,” The 
consequences are the “reactions” of the interactions. 
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Of course, there are consequences in all the consfitutive 
members of the interaclivo expei'jmerJ;al sysiom. If there 
weren't, it would not be an interactive systenn Apart from 
this logical argument, which may airpenr circular, (here n 
the existential, macroscopic ovidonce (hat; o[>joc(.,s wliich 
function, as materid in one experimental situatkui func- 
tion as instruments in another. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that they undergo miraculous tnmsfontiations in 
passing from one situation to the next. If there were any 
non-interacting member in any experimental situation, no 
inquiry would be possible and that situation would not be 
experimental. Witness the case with Newton’s rope. 

It takes two actions to make one interaction, And the 
consequence of an interaction is a, new actiort. 7'his is in 
logical formulation, not in c.xistential huh. In .N.'iture there 
are no actions which are stripped to the bare' slide of homO' 
geneous oneness. All actions are themselves c'tmsitqui'nros 
of systems of interactioas of various complexitr'es of organ- 
ization. However, for forntal logical annly.sis, w(' nuiy con- 
sider instrument and material as unharies (howt‘\nM' com- 
plex they may be) and tho organisation of in.stnimciit and 
material in an interactive system a.Si con.sti(utiiigan esperi- 
ment. 

Every e.xperimeut is a doing-imdergtnng. Not metaphor- 
kally, but formal-logically speaking, the instrtmu.'nt is the 
“doing” and the material the “ujulergoing.” For the in- 
strument is an instrument to the extent thid. it i.v ihiit by 
meatJs of which we exercise control o%‘cr; the material is 
what we are limilcd by~—it is the undergoing, 

No instrument is all compact with 'hiding” and no ma- 
terial we can in any way handle is all compact with ‘htnder- 
going.” Within experimental inquiry, instrument and ma- 
terial enter into interactive relations, and so they arc inter- 
dependently doing-undergoing. The degree to which we are 
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caniroUing the experiment going on, is the definition of 
the instrument functioning in that inquiry. It is always a 
degree, never an ‘^‘absolute.” 

We are ddng the inquiry by means of the instrument. 
The material is undergoing inquiry. The consequence of 
the interactivity of the doing-undergoing within the ex- 
perimental situation is the ending of that inquiry. The con- 
sequence, as the ending of a controlled history, of events, 
is what is knowt*' It is the effect, and effects are gross and 
macroscopic subject-matter in primary experience. The 
effect brings us bade to primary experience. But the effect 
now in our primary experience is not a brute fact we can 
only stare at in dumb “contemplation” or in animal amaae- 
ment. The effect is a state of affairs, a situation that is 
achieved through controlling a history. It is the terminal 
phase of a sequential order of events within which se- 
quence we have had a guiding hand. As such an effect it 
carries the meanings of its history within it. It is a con- 
clusion, and hence we can always look at it with under- 
standing— and sometimes even with delight. 

XXI 

“By the nature of the case, causality, however it he 
defined, consists in the sequential order itself, and not in 
the last term which as such is irrelevant to causality, al- 
though it may, of course, be, in addition, an initial term in 
another sequential order.” * The nature of the case Dewey 
here speaks about is the case of Nature. However we de- 
fine causes and effects they are both within Nature and 
constitute the same historical series. To discriminate causes 
in Nature from effects in Nature is to introduce distinc- 

In terms of the Aristotelian logic, the doing is the predicate, 
the mdergoitt-g, the subject and the copula is the interaction of the 
doing-undergoing that results in the conclusion. The conclusion is 
what is known and constitutes the judgment. See, infra, pp. 902f, 
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tions witliin a continuously moving history. It is not. to cut 
Nature into two halves, the first half the causes, tint serand 
half tlie effects ai>d nothing hut the cut in hetween. fitill 
less is it to isolate one event, and sot it up a.s lint aboriginal 
beginning or the ultimate ending, as the “metaphysically 
primitive” mechanical or teleological "caust!” of all. “'rho 
view held — or implied — ^by some inechaaists, whic!? treats 
an initial terra as if it had an inherent, generative fitree 
which it somehow emits and bestows upon its srutces-sors, 
is all of a piece with the view held by teJeoIogists which im- 
plies that an end brings about its own antecedents. Both 
isolate an event from the history in vvhich it belongs and 
in which it has its character. Both make a factitiously 
isolated position in a temporal order a mark of 1 nw latality, 
one theory selecting initial place and (ho other final place. 
But in fact causality is another name for llm sfxpioutiai 
order itself; and since ibi.s Is an order of a history having a 
beginning and cud, tlrcre is nothing more absurd than 
setting causality over again.st either itiitiatum tm fmaUty,”'*' 
Nature is an inclusive history tjf mijUitudiiUHf-s ongoing 
histotie.s, tiie comprehensive interactive eoiitinuum con- 
sequent upon the interactivities of an ijifmfie muuber of 
interactive continua of an iudernute mimi)cr of general 
kinds. When the second law of thermodynamics will have 
brought about the heat-death of the univcr.se, this will not 
be the case. The sequential order of Nature will have then 
reached a term that is irrelevant to all suhsutpumt terms 
because no subsequent terms will cn.suc, InJeractivily will 
then have ceased and continuity in Nature might jtest a.s 
well be a mathematical line. Fa.‘?.sage from one end of Na- 
ture to the other will be an uneventful event, uo u!uU*r- 
going at all, because every locality will be exactly like 
every other locality and nothing doing in any of them, 'I'o 
* Infra, p. lOSS, 
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distinguisli and interconnect within such a universe would 
be a waste of time — supposing there were any time left to 
waste. But there will then be no making of distinctions, for 
all differences will have been annihilated in the absolute 
imiformity and for the same reason there will be no making 
of interconnections; interactivity will have ceased and the 
selfsame absolute uniformity will be the only connection 
left. When that Nature eventuates, i t will be the end of all 
events and as irrelevant to all its antecedents as to its non* 
eventuating succeedents. For it will Le carrying none of 
its antecedents within it. Whether such a time will come to 
the universe is not the point here. What is in point is that 
we are able prospectively to write the history of that dead, 
indistinguishable and non-existentia! event because it ha.s 
not yet arrived. We are able to include that non-historical 
event in the history of the universe because there is a con- 
temporaneous, ongoing history within which to include it. 

The Nature within which we live is an ongoing history 
of ongoing histories. When air event is connected with 
another event as cause-effect, that connection is the exem- 
plification of the continuity between them. But that con- 
nection of continuity is the funded history of interactions 
and the effect is the funded consequence, the terminal 
phase of the inclusive history of cause-effect. “The two 
principles of continuity and interaction are not separate 
from each other. They intercept and unite. They are, so 
to speak, the longitudinal and lateral aspects” * of eveiy 
history, of every situation, of every sequential order, of 
every connection of cause-effect. 

The union and interception of continuity and interaction 
can be very simply illustrated. Half a dozen ivory billiard 
bails placed in line will transmit to each other the impulse 
the first ball receives from the cue. The impulse is not 

* Infra, p. 669-670. 
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transmitted in a one-way Hnear seriea (tf jmslies fnnn next 
to next, starting with the first bail and going down the 
line, this one-way linear series i)eiug followed by a sinjila) 
one-way linear series of pushes itavtding in !l>e reverse di- 
rection. The billiard balls are, made of ivory: iliey arc not 
Newtonian atoms. The cue is iwide of Wood and is not 
external to the world within which tho billiard iiuils arc 
Each ivory ball is ''alive/' as billiard c.vpcrtK rightly say 
And so is the cue. When the cue bits the fu-.s! liall, tiic ball 
hits right back. The consequence of that unequal contest 
is the reaction of the first ball and it crashes into the next, 
and so on with every ball down the line. At no point do yo\i 
have cause following effect and effect following cau.se; at 
every point you have a cross-weaving or intrrweavini* of 
actions, that is, interactions, and each intfo'actlon i.s an 
interweaving of cause-effect. 

Wherever there Is interaction there also i.n conlinuity. 
The interaction is the continuity taken laterally or cross- 
sectionaJIy; the continuity is the internciiim lalcttn longi- 
tudinally or historically, 7’ha mainiciiance of the intercep- 
tion and union of continuity and iideraction conatitutf nr 
create an interactive continuum. 

The billiard balls illustrate also how it is that interac- 
tivity is the creative matrix r>f Siuh'viduality. Assume to 
start with that the bilhard halls are all alike in {‘very char- 
acter of their composition. J{jst as soon as (hey are placed 
sn line and the interactivity is set going by t)m intcriudion 
between the cue and the first ball, the balls become dif- 
ferentiated from each other by the variations in their ac- 
tions and interactions. Initially, tJtese diffi-remt sat ions or 
variations are solely due (by hypothasis) to thdr respec- 
tive positions in the lineup, their nearness fa or remote- 
ness from the starting interaction. But suppex^e that the 
interactivity continues for an appreciable length of time. 
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What happens as a consequence? The differentiations re- 
sult in internal changes in the balls themselves. At the very 
least, they wear out at different rates (for they are in dif- 
ferent positions In the lineup) and hence lose or gain re- 
siliency at different rates. Two billiard balls differing in 
resiliency are no longer exactly alike in every character of 
their composition. They have become, in so far forth, in- 
diwduahzed. 

No two actual billiard balls are, of course, actually iden- 
tical to start with. For theoretical purposes of illustration, 
their differences may be ignored, though for the practical 
purposes of playing billiards their differences may not be 
ignored — as any expert billiardist will tell. 

E^i'ery actual billiard ball is an. amazingly complex or- 
ganization of interactivities within its own boundaries. Its 
"pervasive qualitative unity,” to use Dewey's phrase, is a 
consequence of interactions, and is as stable as the stability 
of organization of interactions of which it is the conse- 
quence. We may, following IVhitehead, call the billiard 
ball a "society” instead of an interactive continuum, and 
the stable organization of interactions within the billiard 
ball, the "personal order” of tlut society or billiard ball. 
This "personal order” may also be called the "causal law” 
of that society.* 

When the interactivities of the sis billiard balls are 
kept going for a srdhciently long period of time, the con- 
sequence is the creation of a new qualitative whole, a new 
iirteractive continuum, a new society. In the process of 
creation of the new society, the members are changed, both 
as to their own individual boundaries and the “personal 
order” of each. The boundaries of the new society, or the 
new interactive continuum are vastly different from the 
boundaries of each of the separate members before the new 

*Pfocess and Reality, p. 
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society cteated. They are alst) vastly diffmatt from 
the boiiadaries of the members as constituent and inter- 
active within the new society. The new swiety takin;;!; it as 
a totality has it.s “personal order/’ j<h “cansiil Jaw" its 
pervasive qualitative unity. 

If the reader finds this coiisequeucc, of the ini oj"),(;tiv!t.y 
of SLx billiard balls loo strarsjfe and difik-uU it> .accept, lot 
such reader substitute six astrononiical bodies liiat Ijcgin 
to interact with one aJiother anrl .after an appreciable 
length of astronomical time settle down in a pl.'inetary sys- 
tern. Or if astvo-nomical stretches of time arc repugiiaut, 
for whatever personal reason it may be, any c'tlU’f .substitu- 
tion will serve as well, as long as the items .sub.stituted are 
actual things within Nature, that is, things capaljlo of 
interacting. 

The personal order, causal law, (Huvusivn qualit.ative 
unity of any new society is lufi the arithmeih-;!! r.\n\\ of (be 
orders, Jaws or qualit'itivc uiiities of the vnn.stiliiiivo hitor- 
active members as they an; witJun thep .sofiv-ty nor, of 
course, as they were before the en^ergelK•t? f>f the new 
society. Every interactive continuum or iadivUUml iifing 
a qualitative whole of qaalitatiw iiUc.rsu'tinuu. Time arc 
quantities of qiialitio.s in Nature but ludhing in Nature ha'? 
the quality of a sheer quantity. TIu' con.se(HUUi('tr of inter- 
activity of two qualitative luiiticH i-s ;t <[uaUt:dive trans- 
formation. If qualitative tcanshu-mutioji is nt>(’ tlu» con.^e- 
qucnce, then no interaction has taken jdacre. 

The constitutive interactive inemburs withii! a .society 
are never without their own individual orders, eausul law.H, 
or qualitative «nitie.s. If within a “.«,ofiety“ there are no 
individual difference? within the constituiive,, intenmtK'e 
members, then you have no membe.rs and no Sfudety td 
all. You have a Newtonian “atom," I’hat the latter Is a 
pure figment of mathematical imagination fortmutcly no 
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argument is at this date needed to prove. Within nature 
there are no “individual things” that are not members of a 
society and discriminable as members within that society 
because of natural differences. When theoretical phy.sicists 
push their analytical reductions of experimental findings to 
the limit, they still have left on their hands an electron and 
proton within an atom, electron and proton differing from 
each other, and the “atom” within which they are, differing 
from both. 

As WTiitehead states it: 

A society is, for each of its members, an environment 
with some element of order in it, persisting by reason of 
the genetic relations between its own members. Such an 
element of order is the order prevalent in the .society. 
(Process and Reality, p. 138; italics mine.) 

When two interactive coirtmua, two societies, each with 
its own stable organisation of interactions, its personal 
order, causal law, or pervasive qualitative unity begin to 
interact, they in that new interaction begin to suffer “dis- 
order.” The process of reaching a new stable organization 
of interactions is the process of creating a new order, or a 
new society. However, no more than effect follows cause 
does a new stable organization of interactions, a new order 
follo-m upon disorder. Cause-effect are interwoven; inter- 
action and continuity intercept and unite. Likewise with 
“disorder-order.” The new order, which is an ordering or 
organization of interactivities, is not an effluvium, a resi- 
due cast up, or supernatural excrescence which “super- 
venes”' (to use Santayana’.s esthetic term) after tire dis- 
ordering is all over. The new ordering is constantly and 
continuously in the malcing throughout the period of so- 
called “disorder.” Such periods are "transitional” only in 
the sense that the disordering-ordering process is in tran- 
sit, is taking place. Isolate the beginning of the history, 
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when the “disorder” (or intcractiott) began, and tbfin iso- 
late the ending of that same history when ifu' ik'W stable 
organization of interactivities has been ostahlisbed. anti 
compare your two “isolated events” intd the period in be- 
tween becomes a “pure transiiion/’ a period when a, It is 
chaos, and wherein no “law and order” can bo found. 
When a new stable orgatiizalifm of intfraedions is 
achieved, that new order or causal law is the funded conse- 
quence of the total history. The new pervasive cj(«al!ta(ive 
unity is the definite and emphatic emergentx', in primary 
experience, of the consequence of internal stabilisation of 
interactivities reached. Taking the whole period, frwn be- 
ginning to ending, longitudinally or histuric.'iHy thetu is a 
continuity of disordcriug-orcleriiig itUetnctlvity, tlw new 
ordering emerging continuously through the geiwlic' ju'oc- 
css. The “genetic process” ts of counsc tujt soiurlhing iit ;uT 
dition to the history of interactions of dlsordcring-dplcriug 
but just another name for that process. Any frnsS".s(‘cUon 
or lateral segment of tlw perir'd will (jxliibit Ihc di,sortIci'- 
ing-ordering interactivity with fiw (lualiUitiw characters 
or consequences cmevgont in that .scgmonl. Tor ut uo lat- 
eral section will there be sheer interactivity, wit bout a 
qualitative consequence or product of that iJiUTactivity. 
To suppose the former is to suppose the .ibsurd or juimeu- 
lous— that is, that there fe a period of Interaction that is 
purely non-qualitative and then there “superwucs'' a qual- 
itatme character. It is to .suppose there arc “causea” wtlh- 
out “effects,” Whether at any section we lak(' w<^ ran dfe- 
cerii the qualitative consequence emergent in that .stictimi 
is another matter. It is also another matter, or the same 
matter, whether we can discern the interactivity going tm 
irrespective of the size of the segment we take. 

When two interactive continua or two orders urv begin- 
ning to interact, the new situation created by that initia- 
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tion of interaction is a situation of conflict, disturbance, 
unsettlement — to use Dewey’s terms. The issue^ the con- 
sequence, is the outcome of the interactivity and what it 
will be, in any genuine experimental situation, is proble- 
matic. Whether the outcome will be progressive or re- 
gressive, whether the funded consequence will be an in- 
crease or decrease with respect to the original “investment” 
that went into the interactive situation is as the case may 
be. The history of change is “progressive or evolution- 
ary” even when it runs down hill. It is one of the great 
misfortunes of the terra “evolution” or “evolutionary” 
that it became identified with an “upward and onward” 
unidirectional meaning. Evolutionary development is evo- 
lutionary development irrespective of the direction in 
which it is heading. The idea of an automatic upward 
trend was one of the supreme “scientific” absurdities of 
the nineteenth century, still persisting in the twentieth 
century. It was natural history with a shot of ancient the- 
ology in the arm. No idea is more fatal to human progress 
in the upxvard direction than the belief that the' necessary 
and hence automatic functioning of “evolutionary proc- 
esses” will take human beings np to the ne.xt step. Dewey’s 
whole critical philosophy may be considered as one exten- 
sive expose of the fallacy and the danger of letting Provi- 
dence — in the modern scientific era variously nicknamed 
the “laws of Nature,” the “Laws of evolution,” the “laws of 
dialectical materialism” — shape and take care of the des-. 
tiny of human ends. 

Of course no organization of interactions, no order or 
causal Law of a society is so stable that it suffers no change. 
The stability is always a case of degree, never an absolute 
and eternal kind. Every system of ordered interactions is 
to some extent a disordered system. The element of order, 
as Whitehead says, is the order prevalent in that society. 
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It is prevalcixt, jxot omflipotcnl. ''A thins tuny endure 
SGCzile sccuhrmu atidyetnntbo evu(‘la;dins: !(■ 'vvill rriunble 
before the gnawins to<ith of litno, a.s it exetwuls a corifun 
measure. Every existence is an cveut,” Wlirit 1 b'wey litac 
calls the gnawing toolJi of time is the (li.sor/l/'ting in 
voivcd iu any mteraction, I'i’s not the tooth hut the gnaw- 
ing of the tooth tlnat counts. 

We have so far been considerirsg societies or interactive 
contin.ua as within themselves, leaving the “environmeut" 
in the shadowy background. Analytically, inhabitant and 
habitat can be distinguished from one anotlier, Iriit it has 
sufficiently well been demonstrated that they :ut syndri- 
oticaily related. Moreover, iis in dear in the ({tiot.ilinn 
irorn Whitehead above, (ho .society cxm.stitutes tln> im- 
mediate cnviroliwcnt of its raojnbons. 

Blit every society is hiduded wKhin a larger environ- 
ment, To quote Whitehead further on Ihi.s point ; 

There is no society in iwdation. Every .sneidy nmst he 
considered with its budtground of a wider imvirounwit 
... the given contribution,'! of (he environment niiifft 
at least be permissive of Iho .sdf-KU.slenam'e of the .so- 
ciety. ,‘\lso, in proportion to i!,s iniportanee, this back- 
ground must contribute thiKc general eharartev.s which 
the more .special character of the socie.ty }T,rv.-'.uppn,se;i for 
its members. But this means that (hi^ enviromiu'jit, lo- 
gether with the society iu que.sfion, nui.si. form a larger 
society in respect to .some more general rh:i!'at't(T,u than 
those defining the society from which we siarted. 'I'lm.s 
wc arrive at the principle that cviay .sor.'ely rcf(iures a 
social background, of which it Is itself n (cirf. In tfdcr- 
ence to any given .society the w'orld of actH.-d crdKies 
[interactive conlinua, .situaUon.s, occa.sioo.s, individual 
societies] is to be conceived as forming a hnrkgrmmd b 
layers of social order, the defining dsaractoristir.s be- 
coming wider and more general as we widen tho liark- 
ground. Of course the remote actualities of the hack- 
* Infra, p. 10Sl-t0S2. 
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ground have tl^eir own specific characteristics of various 
types of social order. But such specific characteristics 
have become irrelevant for the society in question by 
reason of the inhibitions and attenuations introduced by 
discordance, that is to say, disorder, (Process and Reed- 
ity, p. 138.) 

The outline of fundamental, general agreement between 
Dewey and Whitehead is the reason for this quotation 
just now. So we need not stop to consider the points in 
the passage which are indicative of specific differences in 
the two philosophies. They will emerge in the course of the 
subsequent argument — ^in case they have not emerged as 
yet. 

An ivory billiard ball placidly resting on a billiard 
table in the Union Club in New York City is within the 
same Nature as an electron dancing around near the center 
of the sun. Billiard ball and electron are both included 
within the larger environment which includes the sun and 
New York City. However, by virtue of the “inhibitions 
and attenuations” introduced between the localities of the 
electron and billiard bail, the historical careers of these 
two are significantly irrelevant to each other. Within the 
locality where the electron is dancing, the dancing of the 
electron is productive of some consequences. Although it 
may be hard to believe it, yet it is true that within the 
locality where the ivory ball is placidly resting, it also 
is productive of consequences. Irrelevance with respect to 
each other of two restricted histories, by virtue of attenua- 
tion of interactivity between the localities within which 
these histories transpire, is not evidence of “discontinuity” 
or of brealcs in nature, in the sense of abys.ses between. It 
is evidence of attenuation, of diminution of interactivity 
to the point where no appreciable consequences are the 
result. However, even the billiard ball and the electron can 
be made significantly relevant to each other by including 
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them in an environment that is snffidentJy wide, and by 
making the interactive functions within that cmbracive so- 
ciety sufficiently narr<m. By the conjoint process of widen- 
ing the environment and narrowing the range of interne- 
tivity, it might even be possible to make the billiard ball 
relevant in the political history of the United Slates, How- 
ever, whether or not this can be done, it is bj>' this double 
process of widening the environment and narrowing the 
range of interactivity that, sdentificaJly, our solar system 
and Betelgeuse for example become connected minor his- 
tories within a larger history. And so on, illustrations with- 
out end. 


xxn 

Inquiry proceeds by making distinctions and every dis- 
tinction is also a connection. If there were no natural dif- 
ferences in Nature and no natural interactions going on, 
inquiry could not proceed. The nature of Nature makw 
inquiry possible and not the other way about. WilhijT the 
history of Nature, inquiry is one of the emergent histories, 
it is a proceeding included within the larger procession. It 
does not follow the whole procession after it has gone by, 
nor does it come into existence before the whole prnces,sion 
has started. It is neither trailing the roar nor leading at the 
point just above the head. 

The existence of inquiry is an exemplificatitm of one 
of the existential differences matured within Nature. As an 
e,xislential difference within differences, inquiry can and 
does make further existential d,ifferenr.es. 'rhis is .saying the 
same thing said just before in another way. If the proced- 
ure of inquiry did not make differences within Nature, it 
would not be one of the goings on in Nature. It would be 
completely outside Nature. And if by some miraculous 
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sleight-of-word we put it “inside,” then our miracle — ^like 
all miracles—does nothing to alter the situation, except to 
make it worse if, while “inside” inquiry it is a non-inter- 
acting member, neither changing nor being changed nor 
making changes. The nature of the case before the miracle 
is the same as after, only now we have a miracle on oui- 
hands to “explain." Whatever cannot participate in the 
goings on, is completely outside even when you call it in. 
If the miracle makes inquiry interactive, the consequence 
of changes and productive of other changes, it is again a 
useless encumbrance. The goings on within Nature can 
take better care of that. On this point, too, Whitehead is 
in general agreement with Dewey:” The very possibility of 
knowledge should not he an accident of God’s goodness; U 
should depend on the interwoven natures of things. After 
all, God’s knowledge has equally to be explained.” 

For inquiry to make existential differences within Na- 
ture, it is not of course necessary for inquiry to be cojjjpe- 
tent to change everything in Nature, to make the whole 
procession different. To be competent to do this it would 
have to be outside the procession. Although both Archi- 
medes arid common, experience have proved this with suf- 
ficient cotvciusiveuess to satisfy ordinary intelligences, 
some idealistic philosophers (and scientists too) are still 
holding out against the proof. It is also not necessary for 
Dewey’s fundamental proposition, that inquiry be able to 
make existential changes in the major divisions of the nat- 
ural procession. The procedures of human inquiry are in- 
competeirt to change the monotonous rounds the earth 
makes about the sun. Because the planets go round in 
circles is, however, no reason why human beings should. 
Inquiry makes changes within the localities where inquiry 
* Process md Reality, p. 389 ; italics icine. 
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goes on, and the extent and range of these localities is not 
deteiminable philosophically and is not fixed but is deter- 
mined by and in the advance of inquiry itself. 

t^dien the philosophic or logical analysis of inquiry iv 
controlled by the experimental procedure of inquiry as tha! 
appears in gross and macroscopic experience of iticiuirios, 
there is no difficulty at all in establishing the naturalness 
and validity of tire foregoing. It becomes almost too ob- 
viously natural to bear mentioning, Newton to the con- 
traty notwithstanding, experimental inquiry cannot come 
a/ief the goings on in the experiment have ended nor, of 
course, can the inquiry start or finish before the process has 
begun. Experimental inquiry is a procedure tliat works 
within and while the processes inquired into arc going on. 

Piirtbermore, when laboratory activity is nwdc an in- 
tegral functioning element within inquiry, the validity of 
the proposition that inquiry Ls ait existential procedure 
the consequence of which hs the production of c.xistential 
changes, is also quite naturally established. In the labora- 
tory e.\'istential changes are made. No one questions that. 
Finally, when theoretical activity Is also mnde an ini:ogra) 
functioning element within inquiry, and heure intcracrivi' 
with the laboratory activity — the conscqueiuy of their in- 
teractivity constituting scientific or contj-olled inquiry— 
there is similar natural ease experienced in esfalilishing fho 
validity of the proposition that theoretical activity within 
inquiry is instrumfental in the production of exisUmtisVl 
changes. 

The difficulties come into philosophy and logic only 
when theoretical activity is separated from practical nc- 
tixity. And when that separation is made, and the sublime 
exaltation of theory maintained as a primitive metaphysi- 
cal gift — and like all gifts, to he accepted without itsking 
suy questions and to be purely enjoyed — difficulties do not 
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attach themselves merely to the proposition or propositions 
Just enunciated; they simply swarm over every topic and 
every part of every topic modern and contemporary philos- 
ophers inquire into. With a vengeful justice that may or 
may not be actually divinej the difficulties especially con- 
gregate thick and fast about the topic of theoretical ac- 
tivity, and are unceasingly harassing. The ‘‘purity” of 
theoretical activity which is originally invoked “to ex- 
plain” the nature and progress of scientific inquiry has in 
turn to be '''explained" by a still purer and hierarchically 
higher pure theoretical activity. The first pure theoretical 
activity being called “scientific,” the second naturally be- 
comes “metaphysical." That the hierarchical series ends 
abruptly with the latter is again a matter of pyschological 
stoppage and not of logical conclusion. The term “meta- 
physics" is as wonderfully effective psychologically when 
tire pure theoretical pursuit is hierarchically pursued in the 
line of ascent as when it is pursued in the line of descent: 
when it is introduced it just as effectively gives the feeling 
of having hit the ultimate ceiling as of having hit the ulti- 
mate floor. 

The latter “metaphysical case" is exemplified in the 
philosophy of Russell, the former in the philosophy of 
Whitehead. 


xxm 

“The concept of an ideally isolated system,” writes 
Whitehead, “is essential to scientific theory," As an in- 
stance of such a system he cites Newton’s First Taw of 
Motion. In explanation of what he means by the concept of 
an ideally isolated system, Whitehead goes on to say; 

This conception embodies a fundamental character of 
things, without which science, or indeed any knowledge 
on the part of finite intellects, would be impossible. The 
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“isolated” system is not a solipsist system, apart from 
which theie would be non-entity. It is isolated as n>iihm 
the universe. This means that there are truths respect- 
ing this system which require reference only to the re- 
mainder of things by way of a uniform systematic 
scheme of relationships. Thus the conception of an 
isolated system is not the coirception of Pu!)s(antial in- 
dependence from the remainder of things, hut of free- 
dom from casual contingent dependence upon detailed 
items within the rest of the universe. Further, this free- 
dom from casual dependence is required only in respect 
to certain abstract characteristics which attach to the 
isolated system, and not in respect to the sy.$tem in its 
full concreteness, {Science and the Modern Worlds 
p. 68; italics mine.) 

It is hardly necessary to point out, after what has al- 
ready been said, that there feno difference between Bewey 
and Whitehead as to the general is.^;uc that who.n wtf “i.st>- 
late” a system within Nature we do not suhstani hilly tear 
it out of Nature. The continuity within Nature i'fTectively 
prevents that. We have to isolate because .scientific, inquiry 
can get on only by attacking Nature piecemeal. But Na- 
ture is not in pieces. 

There is also hardly any need for pointing oui that there 
is no difference between Dewey and Whitehead as hi the 
general issue whether or not this “conception ”-~-with()ul 
which, truly enough, no knowledge whatsoever could be ac- 
quired— -“embodies a fundamental character of thing.s.” 
Things are xiolahU within Nature because thing.s within 
Nature are different. And they are theoretically isoiabU*, 
but not substantially separable, because they are connected 
within Nature. The conception of an ideally isolated sys- 
tem, isolated as within Nature, is, therefore, an exenrpls- 
fication of fundamental characters in Nature. It exempli- 
fies at the same time both the existence of differonces and 
the existence of continuity. 
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So Jar so good and general agreement so far. But the 
agreement is general. Just as soon as we probe deeper all 
the speci'^c differences between Dewey’s philosophy and 
logic and Whitehead’s begin to crop out, one after another. 
And they are all consequences of the one comprehensive 
fundamental difference between Dewey and Whitehead, 
namely, that Dewey does not substantially tear out ex- 
perimental practice from, scientific inquiry, w'hereas White- 
head does precisely this thing. This is the difference be- 
tween these two philosophers, and the consequences of this 
difference appear and reappear in every specific conte.xt 
of their respective philosophies. Because of this funda- 
mental difference the more closely these philosophies ap- 
proach each other, the more clearly, emphatically and ir- 
reconcilably do they stand apart. 

The theory of scientific theory i.s the formal meeting- 
place of all philosophic differences. Here some differences 
have their formal-logical point of origin whence they issue 
to work their way through the macroscopic domains of 
philosophic inquiry, growing to ever huger macroscopic 
size as they proceed; here differences originally developed 
in the macroscopic fields are reduced to the microscopic 
size of derived, refined objects of logical reflection. All dif- 
ferences are gathered together, systematically or otherwise, 
in this central sheepfold of philosophy. That this should 
be so is of course natural. Philosophy itself is a professional 
theoretical activity and if it didn't do this sort of thing it 
could never pull itself together. 

The main issue of difference between Dewey and White- 
head is also the main issue in the whole of Western phi- 
losophy. The only specific differences relevant for e.\amina- 
tion here are such as will help to lead the reader up to, if 
not into, the significance of Dewey's philosophy. 
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XXIV 

In v)hat sense does Whitehead mean that the concept of 
an ideally isolated system is essenilal to scientific theoiy? 
In the passage quoted his meauing is ambiguously int- 
plicifc; in another passage he makes it quite explicit. “Aii 
scientific progress defends upon first framing a formula 
giving a general description of obseix’cd fact.” That he 
means ‘’■'first” in the sense that would make scientific 
theory defendent on the friar existence or operation of a 
metaphysical theory, he also in the same place makes quite 
explicit; in fact, his whole metaphysical construction is an 
elaborate exemplification and justification of this .sense. 

. , speculative extension beyond direct observation 
spells some trust in metaphysics . . “Apart from meta- 
physical presupfosiiions thcore can be m> civiliisaUtm’t— 
and science is of course a major ingredient in cjvi!i7.ati()n, 
“Metaphysical undersianding guides iinaKination aiui 
justifies purpose" * — ^in science as out. 

Since the framing of the formula, according to Wltite- 
head, is a generalization of observed fact, the ob-servation 
of fact is of course “antecedent” to the theoretical formu- 
lation. But it is “antecedent” not in any logical .sense, i>iK 
in a brute existential sense; it existentially comes Ijcfore, it 
is merely precedent, purely ancillary. That observatiwj of 
fact can be thus brutally existentwl, without any logical 
significance, and without requiring .some “metaphysical” 
precondition, presupposition or precursive cau.se is it.self 
not due to any logical theory but to the simple fact that 
Whitehead accepts observation as a de jucto existential oc- 
currence. This accords accurately with Whitehead's ac- 
count of Galileo’s contribution to scientific meth<Kl— 1 
mean with that one of his two accounts which described 

* s>i Ideas, pp. 163 - 164 ; iuUcs wine. 
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the Historical Revolt, of -which Galileo was the scientific 
leader — ^as anti-rationalistj antirintellectual, as a return to 
the “contemplation of brute fact.” 

That 'li^'hitehead was not able to keep consistently to 
that macroscopic description of the macroscopic history of 
modern scientific method we have already seen. And the 
vacillations, oscillations and contradictions there macro- 
scoptcally manifested are repeated microscopically when 
he concerns himself with the nature of scientific method, 
taking the latter anaJjfiically, in terms of derived, refined 
objects of philosophic reflection. 

Obseiwation of fact comes first, merely first, in the an- 
cillary sense indicated above: 

Without the shadow of a doubt, all science bases itself 
upon this procedure. It is the first rule of scientific 
method— -Enuncjate observed correlations of observed 
fact. This is the great Baconian doctrine, namely, Ob- 
serve and observe, until finally you detect a regularity 
of sequence. (Aduentures of Ideas, p. 149,) 

Hence the only trouble -with the scholastics was that 
they trusted to the inflexible rationality of their metaphys- 
ical dialectic without renewing periodically their acquaint- 
ance with observable fact. By establishing the habit of 
brute contemplation of brute fact, by starting the anti- 
rationalist, anti-intellectual Revolt, Galileo, if he did not 
put modern science on its feet, at any rate put it under 
the necessary “restraint.’' 

Science begins for Whitehead when theory begins, but to 
get scientific theory beginning, to get it on its feet and keep 
It going, “metaphysics” is necessary. It is “’metaphysical 
understanding that guides imagination and justifies pur- 
pose,” To go beyond the direct observation of fact is of 
course an act of imagination, and to frame a formula which 
is a generalmtion of observed fact is of course the fulfill- 
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meat of sdeHtific purpose. This purpose needs justiftcafcSon 
therefore in ‘'metaphysical understanding” because it can 
find DO justification in the facts directly observed, The 
latter are just brute facts and “observation'’ ciC them is ajv- 
parently as brutish as the facts observed. But if this is so, 
what possible virtue can there be in the great Ihiconian 
doctrine? What profit to observe awl observe until you 
finally detect a regularity of sequence? What is this regu- 
larity of sequence? When the enunciation is made of “the 
observed correlations of observed facts” is iAai the formula 
framed, or is the formula something else and beyond? 

To accept “observation of fact” as a de facto, brute 
existential occurrence is one thing. But to accept the fram- 
ing of a formula as an existential occurrence is however 
quite another. For a formula is a theory and a theory is a 
going beyond existence and cannot be “derived” frtuu 
existence. The scientific formula cannot fmd ju.stificalson 
in the facts because the latter are merely precedent to it; 
and of course it cannot find justification in itself. 'The (Ireat, 
Metaphysical Tradition is dead set agahest it. Otherwi.so 
how can it be that a “metaphysical understanding” jusli- 
lies a scientific formula, but that metaphysical uiKivrstaiul- 
ing does not require a super-melaphy.sical untU'r.stunding to 
justify it? If the metaphysical understanding must Ire ac- 
cepted on its de facto face, what reason is there fur not ac- 
cepting the scientific understanding on ?V,t do Jucto face? 
If metaphysics were introduced to explain something fur- 
ther, a complication or development which .scientific under- 
standing does not explain— then there might be sonje 
reason for the metaphysical extension. But that b not what 
Whitehead introduces metaphysical undevstancUng ff)r. He 
introduces it to explain the formulation of the observed 
correlations of observed fact. But the regularity of se- 
quence, the observed correlations of observed fact, is pre- 
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sumably explained by the great Baconian doctrine: Ob- 
serve and observe. The formula is the enunciation of the 
regularity observed. Do we need a metaphysical under- 
standing to be able to "enunciate”? The metaphysical 
understanding is introduced to explain tire explanation. 
And when so introduced, like the miracle discussed before, 
it does nothing to alter the situation except to make it 
worse: we have now a metaphysical understanding to ex- 
plain. 

If Whitehead were able to forget about the observation 
of fact, and the scientific necessity of renewing periodically 
the observation of fact, his philosophy would be able to 
exhibit the inflexible rationality of scholastic logic. His 
dialectic circle of scientific formula and metaphysical pre- 
supposition of scientific formula would be self-en closed. 
But no philosopher of the logic of modern science can do 
this. ‘Tn all theoretical physics, there is a certain admix- 
ture of facts and calculations.” “Every scientific memoir 
in its record of the 'facts’ is shot through and through with 
interpretation.” Even if a metaphysical philosopher desired 
to beep the interpretation and let the “facts” go, he could 
not do this as long as he has any regard for science. That 
Whitehead has a fundamental regard for science goes with- 
out saying. By “speculation” he does not mean irrespon- 
sible reverie that with so many passes as “deep metaphysi- 
cal” thought. Nor does he mean the acrobatic juggling with 
metaphysical “categories” characteristic of German phi- 
losophy and carried to supreme heights of absurdity by 
Hegel. As Whitehead brilliantly remarks, Hegel’s “proced- 
ure is [such] that when in bis discussion he arrives at a 
contradiction, he construes it as a crisis in the universe.” 
For Whitehead “speculative boldness must be balanced by 
complete humility before logic and before fact” And 

* Process and ReaUty, p, z $ ; itaKcs mine. 
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hence Whitehead repudiates the “belief that logical incon 
sistencies can indicate anything else than some antecedent 
errors.” 

Complete humility before logic and before fact is a. wise 
provision, of restraint for speculative boldness. But this 
provision of restraint unfortunately only functions to in- 
tensify the problem as to how metaphysical understanding 
can “guide and justify” scientific theory. Humility before 
what logic? Restraint by which fact? “Every memoir in its 
record of the 'facts’ is shot through and through with inter- 
pretation.” Are we to be completely humble before such 
facts? Obviously not. Whitehead puts such “facts” in sus- 
picion-engendering quotation marks. If we must trust 
metaphysical understanding to get beyond any dii'cct ob- 
servation of fact, whence issues the “logic” by which “.spci - 
ulative boldness” is to be restrained? Whitehead docs not 
get self-enclosed in a dialectic circle only because he con- 
sistently involves himself fa logical inconsislcncios. 'fbe 
latter cannot indicate anything else than some, anteoodent 
errors — but tlrey can indicate that. 

And Whitehead’s antecedent error i.s his di.smi.s.snl of lab- 
oratory experimentation as irrelevant for the philo.sophic 
understanding of the topic of scientific melhod. ScientdK 
method then falls apart into two disconnected halves; di- 
rect observation of fact on the one hand and framing of 
formulas on the other. 

The direct observation of fact precedes .scientific theo 
retical formulation, but does not follow through. The fram- 
ing of the formula succeeds the direct observation of fact, 
but does not follow from. It is impos,sible to leave the tvvo 
in final and irrevocable unrelatedness not because the his- 
toric philosophic mission is to find some imiLy and thi'i 

* Process and Reality, p. viii. Thia is number ix and the hst m 
the “list of prevalent habits of thought, which arc rt’iJudiated” hy 
Whitehead. It is also in some respects the most important. 
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great purpose cannot be gainsaid — although in Whitehead 
this purpose is e^itraordinarily active. It is impossible to 
leave the unrelatedness final and irrevocable because of the 
indubitable macroscopic subject-matter in primary experi- 
ence of modern science: the interprenetration of fact and 
theory. The natural tie between fact and theory being dis- 
carded at the outset, there is only one other way known to 
philosophy of establishing a tie: the introduction of a 
“metaphysical understanding” which serves like the 
stretched rope between Newton’s horse and stone. 

XXV 

In Dewey’s philosophy interaction and continuity inter- 
cept and unite. To give any special precedence or domi- 
nance to the one or the other within his philosophy would 
be to distort his philosophy and rob it of its unique 
strength. But within the history of philosophy, ancient, 
modern and contemporary, the weight of novelty and im- 
portance of contribution falls upon intcracUon. For there 
are a variety of “continuities” and various systems of phi- 
losophy have been developed in celebration of the varieties. 
To go no further afield than our two principal contrasting 
philosophies—those of Russell and Whitehead — they also 
are devoted to the end of establishing continuity. Some of 
Russell's Strangest and most contradictory conclusions, in 
fact, are due to his efforts in search of “continuity” and the 
kind of “continuity” he uses. He manages to get everything 
“Inside the head” because “causal continuity” makes that 
necessary, the causal continuity alleged to be firmly estab- 
lished by “physics.” To get any other result, says Russell, 
we would have to suppose a “preposterous kind of discon- 
tinuity.” (Philosophy, [1927] p. 140.) And rather than do 
that, a preposterous conclusion is apparently preferable 
from the standpoint of “logic” and “philosophy,” 
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In Whitehead’s philosophy also “continuity” is the dom- 
inant theme. And, despite the fact that in some domains of 
philosophic inquiiy Whitehead has developed “continu- 
ities” with a wealth of detail and fineness of analytic pre- 
cision superior to Dewey, Whitehead lands in the strangf’st 
and most contradictoi'y conclusions-— also because cd the 
kind of conception of “continuity” he employs. Whitehead, 
unlike Russell, is not restrained by the kind of “causal con- 
tinuity” alleged to be established by “physics”; as a cre- 
ator of the “philosophy of the organism” the biological 
sciences carry great weight with him. However, in the phi- 
losophies of neither Whitehead nor Russell can it be said 
that “interaction” plays any significant role. At the nsk 
of possible exaggeration, I would say that in the philoso- 
phies of neither do you find any interaction at: all.*'' And <it 
the same risk, I would say that you will not find any intci’- 
actioa in any contemporaiy philosophy of cc[ual rank-- 
any philosophy that has not itself been produced tmdei 
the influence of Dewey. 

And where there are no interactions there are no con- 
sequences — both in the Deweyan .sense explainetl, in the 
sense macroscopically experienced by everyone, in the 
sense that is emphatically evident in the performance of 
laboratory experiments. The failure of philosophers “to 
wander off on the topic of experiment” when dealing with 
the topic of scientific method and all other to(hcs of phi- 
losophy is the root source of the failures of those philoso- 
phers. A contradiction or logical inconsistency in a phi- 
losophy is not evidence of a crisis in the universe. It is evi- 
dence of antecedent error in that philosophy. But a con- 
tradiction is also evidence of something more: a contradic- 

*If tlidr philosophies exhibited fundamentai consistency, there 
would be no risk attached to making this statement. For obviou'ily, 
there can be no int-eraction where practice is extruded ah initio as 
irrelevant. 
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tion is evidence of discontinuity, of a break, or an irrecon- 
cilable conflict in the system. A philosophy that cannot 
proceed in its establishment of "continuity” except by 
going from one contradiction to another is not fulfilling its 
avowed purpose, is not realizing its acknowledged objec- 
tive. 

That Newton’s "world of physics” should ever have 
been taken as the ultimate revelation of the reality of the 
physical world or of Nature was due, as we have seen, to 
the operation of the Greek Formula. But philosophers, 
who are living and thinking beings, could never rest satis- 
fied with that acceptance. Instead of getting rid of the su- 
perstition, inherited from Plato, that any “theoretical sci- 
ence” is ipso facto the ultimate reality of the subject-mat- 
ter it is alleged to be about, philosophers began construct- 
ing rival systems, aided in their efllorts in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries by the new sciences of biology, 
psychology and latterly Einsteinian physics. 

The fundamental constituents of Newton’s "world 
of physics” were the atoms — mathematical points shot 
through and through with physical interpretation. The 
atom was a thing without internal differences, eternal and 
unchangeable. About the nature of the Newtonian atom 
no inquiry could tlierefore be made and nothing said. It 
had to be accepted as an ultimate and very brutish "fact.” 
One atom could be distinguished from another by the 
purely external means of the something "between” them. 
But no atom ever got inside any "between” and no* 
"between” ever got inside an atom. Like the stretched 
rope between horse and stone, all “relations” in the New- 
tonian woiid “tied things apart.” 

The "mechanics” of the Newtonian world of physics 
were mathematically perfect. The ultimate atoms could be 
put through all the known mathematical paces without 
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ever an interaction taking place to disturb the perfect 
mathearatical balance. Every now and then the physicaJ 
world would seem to intrude and upset the calcuialions, 
but the ultimate metaphysical, mathematical balance of 
the system for several hundred years went along quite un- 
perturbed. Of the general features of the Newtonian 
“world of physics” Whitehead well writes; 

. . . space and time, with all their current malhcmati- 
cal properties are ready-made for the material masses; 
the material masses are ready-made for the “forces” 
which constitute their action and reaction; and space, 
and time, and material masses, and force.s are alike 
ready-made for the initial tnotion.s which the Deity im- 
presses throughout the universe. {Process and Reality, 
p. 143-144..) 

Newton had everything perfectly “relatod” in Iris “world 
of physics” but everything “related” was exteni.i.1 to the 
relation, between. “Is there, in the end,” Bradley asked, 
"such a thing as a relation which is merely butn'crn terms? 
Or, on the other band, does not a relation inifiiy an under- 
lying unity and an inclusive whole?”* Wlulchctul ngre(;,s 
with Bradley and so does Dewcy—but for fuudanwntnny 
different reasons and in different ways. Both Bradley and 
Whitehead ask wbeihcr in the end there can be .^uch a 
relation. Dew-ey asks whetlier there, can In; ,<iuch in the 
begmnmg. Bradley and Whitehead ask whether in ihe. md 
all things are not interrekted; Dewey asks whether in the 
beginning all things arc not interactive. 

If you start out as Bradley did, by (airing “external 
relations” e.vemplffied in the Newtonian “world of physic.s” 
as the nature of relations in the fihysical world or em- 
pirical Nature, you will naturally “in the end” reach a 
philosophy wherein the situation i.s reversed. Instead of 

* Quoted in Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, p. 206; italics in 
odgiuiL , 
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saying that the Newtonian “world of physics” was only 
a mathematicized “appearance” of the reality of the em- 
pirical world (and a very poor and distorted appearance 
at that), Bradley, as all other Idealistic philosophers, 
identified the “world of physics” with the physical world 
and then made the latter an “appearance” of a Super- 
natural Absolute Reality. 

Russell escapes from Bradley’s ending only because he 
abandons his project of “continuity” in the end. Whitehead 
does not abandon his project and though he is “in sharp 
disagreement with Bradley, the final outcome is after all 
not so greatly different,”* And the reason for the approxi- 
mate identity of outcome is rather simple. In the beginning 
they start with “relations,” whereas “relations” are arrived 
at in the ending of philosophic as of scientific inquiry. In 
the beginning, in the gross and macroscopic subject-matter 
in primary experience, there are interactions. 

“Once with internal relations, always with internal rela- 
tions” says Wliitehead {Science and the Modern World, 
p 230). On behalf of Newton, if not of all mathematical 
physicists, it might be said “once with external relations, 
always with external relations.” And on behalf of Dewey 
it can be said “once with interactions, always with inter- 
actions,” blit the relations between systems of interactions 
or interactive continua (societies, situations or local his- 
tories) may be “external” or “internal” depending upon 
the extent and quality of the interactivity between the 
systems of interactions or interactive continua involved. 
When by virtue of the "inhibitions and attenuations” the 
interactivity has decreased so that there are no appreciable 
consequences of the interactivity in the members in that 
interactive system, then the members are in so far external 
to each other. The billiard ball on the billiard table in 


* Process and Reality, p. vii. 
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New York City and the electron dancing round the center 
of the sun are, when Judged by the interactivity bciUHCn 
them, externally related. When we. unite the billiard liull 
and electron by some system of relations, then imthin that 
system they are internally related and that relation is not 
merely between them but implies an inclusive whole and an 
underlying unity. That inclusive whole or underlying unity 
is precisely what the system provides. 

For a philosophy not to be able to maintain distinctions 
between natural differences is as vicious and disastrous as 
not to be able to maintain connections between thing.s that 
are interconnected. Every interaction is the interception 
and union of continuity and difference. The actions within 
any interaction are different — otherwi.se there would be no 
interaction. That actions within an interaction a, re intern- 
ally related is obvious. That is what an intcracl icm is. And 
the consequences of any interaction are internally related 
to tire interaction of which they are the consequences 
Things that are interactive are internally related, 'Phings 
that are not interactive with respect to each other ,uc 
externally related. Witirout “inhibitions and attenuations” 
of interactivity in some respect there could not be sy.sti'ius 
or organizations of interactivities in other rc.spects. With- 
out external relations there could be no differences. Wilh- 
out internal relations there could be no continuity. Inter- 
action and continuity intercept as well as unite. Without 
the interception and union, there would be no world and 
no inquiry in that world. When we are controlled by our 
gross and macroscopic experience of doings-undergoings, 
of interactions and consequences, the doctrine of internal 
relations ceases to be “one of the dubieties of meta- 
physics”'*= and the doctrine of external relations ceases to 
be one of the absolute and self-sufficient certainties of 

*■ Adventures of Ideas, p. 147. 
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mathematical science. Control of philosophic thought by 
the gross and macroscopic subject-matter in primary ex- 
perience saves us from Hobson’s nightmarish choice; 
either the suffocation of internal relations and nothing but 
internal relations; or, the vacuous extinction of external 
relations and nothing but external relations. In Nature 
there are lungs to breathe apd air to be breathed. There is 
no reason why there shouldn’t be the same in philosophy. 

XXVI 

In the beginning, in the laboratory experiment, in the 
experience of living beings, in the doings-undergoings of 
all things within Nature, there are interactions and conse- 
quences. In the ending, in the theoretical systems of de- 
rived, refined obj’ects of reflection, whether scientific or 
philosophic, there are relations and mplkations . 

In philosophies and sciences where there are no inter- 
actions, where the latter are never referred to, where they 
are never the objects of denotative reference, of pointing 
out, there are no consequences. 

The corruption of the meaning of “interaction” which 
resulted from the workings of Newton’s Third Law was 
bound to pass over into and corrupt the meaning of the 
term “consequences.” One illustration of the use of “conse- 
quences” in the Newtoaianesque sense is of special illum- 
inating value. Whitehead writes; 

Mathematics can tell you the consequences of your be- 
liefs, For example, if your apple is composed of a finite 
number of atoms, mathematics will tell you that the 
number is even or odd. But you must not ask mathe- 
matics to provide you with the apple, the atoms, and 
the finiteness of their number. There is no valid infer- 
ence from mere possibility to matter of fact, or, in other 
words, from mere mathematics to concrete nature. {Ad- 
ventures of Ideas, p. i6i ; italics mine.) 
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In no sense^ no matter how you take the belkj., does 
mathematics tell you a consequence of your behef when it 
tells you, under the conditions given, that the finite num- 
ber of atoms is “even or odd.” 

Let us first consider a case which Whitehead ciearly 
does not intend. Let us suppose you make an actual count 
of the number of atoms in your apple and reach a finite 
number. That number is the consequence of your counting 
(doing-undergoing) and that number is the content of your 
belief. The consequence of your counting is that you inoio 
the finite number you reached and you know that it is 
even or you know that it is odd. You know which one. 

By the process of counting you reached say the finite 
number loo. The consequence of your belief, says mathe- 
matics, is that your number is “even or odd.” Suppose you 
take this “consequence” (as you should if it really is a 
consequence) as a questioning of tlie result reached and so 
you go back and count again. As a consequence of your 
second counting you reach say the number loi. The con- 
sequence of your belief, says mathematics, is that your 
number is “even or odd.” After a time you might catch on, 
and after a further time .still you might even get tired of 
that game. It’s just like the game “true or false.” 

Now let us consider the case Whitehead clearly intend-S 
—when you have not made an actual count. Does malhe- 
matics in such case tell you a consequence of your belief 
when you prox'ide it with a finite number of atoms and 
it tells you the number is “even or odd”? If yon do not 
provide mathematics with a definite finite number, xvhat 
can you provide it with? What can the content of your 
belief be? Why, it can only be that selfsame formula: a 
finite number “even or odd.” The fact that you are pro- 
viding mathematics with a finite number of atoms is only 
a joker in the case. For it is presupposed or assumed that 
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atoms are always wholes, that they do not split, and hence 
any number of atoms will always be a finite whole number. 
You will never get loo 1/3 atoms, which is a number that 
is not “even or odd.” A finite number of whole numbers 
(atoms) is a number that is “even or odd” when the 
number is not definitely specified. That is what a finite 
number of whole numbers matirematically means. Bring 
to mathematics a belief the content of which is “even or 
odd” and mathematics will tell you the “consequence” of 
your belief is “even or odd.” We have the same thing taken 
twice over, once as “belief” and once as “matirematics,” 
(Just as Newton took the same thing twice over, once as 
the Third Law of Motion and once as the horse, stone and 
stretched rope between.) 

There is another possibility of interpretation to be 
briefly explored. Suppose you don’t know anything about 
mathematics. Suppose you have, like some pre-literates, 
counted up only to four. Mathematics, that is, mathema- 
ticians who have gone beyond 3rour limited researches in 
the divine art, can tell you what consequences they have 
reached as a result of their inquiries. In this sense, mathfr. 
matics told Dcscarms Euclidean geometry and algebra— 
and thai Descartes turned round and told mathematica 
what it didn’t know before — analytical geometry. In this 
sense mathematics told Newton and Leibnitz what pre- 
vious mathematicians had discovered as a consequence of 
their inquiries and then, tliey turned round and told mathe- 
matics what it didn’t know before— Fluxions or Calculus, 
In this sense, mathematics can tell you what mathema- 
ticians have learnt up to the time of the telling. But 
mathematics cannot tell you anything that has not yet 
been found out, any consequence of mathematical inquiry 
that has not yet been reached. 

But even when thus pedagogically interpreted, mathe- 
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matics is not telling you a consequence of your heUef — if 
you take the belief psychologically. Mathematics is the last 
inquiry on earth that can tell you what the consequences 
of any belief are — even when the content of the belief is 
mathematical. Witness the illustrious case of Pythagoras 
He held the belief that numbers are “even or odd.” When 
mathematics told him that there is a number that is neither 
even nor odd but both (the square root of 2 ) the conse- 
quence of Ms belief in “even or odd” was that he wouldn’t 
believe what his own mathematical researches told him: 
he wouldn’t believe that the square root of 3 was really a 
number at alh an object of rational mathematical thought 
and true mathematical belief. Pythagoras wasn't the first 
mathematician nor the last philosopher whose mathemati- 
cal beliefs had consequences of this order. Whitehead him- 
self is by far the greatest contemporary mathematical- 
philosopher whose mathematical beliefs have in this re- 
spect quite thoroughly Pythagorean consequences. White- 
head objects to the “casual” heterogeneity of space-time 
in Einstein’s system because it is “inherent in my fWhite- 
head’s] theory to maintain the old division between 
physics and geometry.”* The details in the case between 
Whitehead and Einstein are much more complicated than 
in the case Pj'thagoras confronted. But the two cases are 
in principle identical. It was inherent in Pythagoras' 
theory to maintain the old division between even and odd. 
When a number came along that exhibited a casual beter- 
ogenei'ly of even-and-odd^ Pythagoras would have nothing 
to do with it. And all good Greek mathematicians and 
philosophers followed his lead. 

Mathematics can tell no one any consequence of any 
belief, .^md mathematics, pure mathematics, can tell no 

* Quoted fretn Whitehead’s The principle oj ReUitivlty in Analy.. 
j?s of Matter, p. 71. 
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consequences of anything — probability theories notwith- 
standing. There is no valid inference from mere mathe- 
matics to concrete nature. And consequences are in con- 
crete nature. Mathematics is the consequence of inquiry, 
and the consequences of mathematical inquiry when used 
have further consequences. 

The practically inseparable complementary of the in- 
tellectual habit of calling “consequences" what are plainly 
not consequences, is the intellectual habit of not calling 
consequences what are plainly consequences. One illustra- 
tion from Whitehead will amply exemplify the latter. 

Whitehead is critical of “the Positivist doctrine con- 
cerning Law, namely, that a Law of Nature is -merely m 
observed persistence of pattern in the observed succes- 
sion of natural things; Law is then merely description.’'’’' 
In analyticaJ description of this doctrine, Whitehead has 
the following essential things to say: 

It [Positivism] presupposes that we have direct ac- 
quaintance with a succession of things. This acquaint- 
ance is analysable into a succession of things observed. 
But our direct acquaintance consists not only in distinct 
observations of the distinct things in succession, but 
also it includes a comparative knowledge of the succes- 
sive observations. Acquaintance is thus cumulative and 
comparative. The laws of nature are nothing else than 
the observed identities of pattern persisting throughout 
the series of comparative observations. Thus a law of 
nature says something about things observed and noth- 
ing more. 

The preoccupation of science is the search for simple 
statements which in their joint effect will express every- 
thing of interest concerning the observed occurrences. 
This is the whole tale of science, that and nothing more. 
It is the great Positivist doctrine, largely developed in 
the first half of the nineteenth century, and ever since 

♦ Adventures vf Ideas, p. 147 ; itaKcs miae. 
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growing in influence. It tells us to keep to things ob' 
served, and to describe them as simply as wo can. That 
is all we can know. Laws are statements of observed 
facts. This doctrine dates back to Epicnnis, and em- 
bodies his appeal to the plain man, away from meta- 
physics and mathematics. The observed facts of clear 
experience are understandable, and irotiiing else. Also 
'^'understanding” means “simplicity of description.” 
(AdverJttres of Ideas, pp. 14.7-14S; italics in original.) 

' The above account is an accurate description of the fun- 
damentals of “the great Positirdst doctrine” of which the 
r.urrent school of Logical Positivism is one of the hybrid 
offshoots. Although Whitehead is critical of Positivism, he 
j's roundly critical — ^he turns right around and adopts their 
position. Thus on the heels of the above, he goes on to say; 

Without doubt this Positivist doctrine contains a 
fundamental truth about scientific methodology. For ex- 
ample, consider the greatest of all scientific: generaliza- 
tions, Newton's Law of Gravitation; — Turn particles of 
matter attract each other with a force directly propor- 
tional to the square of their distance. The notion of 
“force” refers to the notion of the addition of a com- 
ponent to the vector acceleration of cither particle. It 
also refers to the notion, of the masses of the particles. 
Again the notion of mass is also explicitly referred to in 
the statement. Thus the mutual spatial relations of the 
particles, and their individual masses, are required for 
the Law. To this extent the Law is an expression of the 
presumed characters of the particles concerned. But the. 
form of the Law, namely the product of the masses and 
the inverse square of the distance, is purely based upon 
description of observed fad, A large part of Newton’s 
Principia is devoted to a mathematical investigation 
proving that the description is adequate for kis pur- 
poses; it collects many details under one principle. 
Newton himself insisted upon this very point. He was 
not speculating; he was not explaining. Whatever your 
cosmological doctrines may be, the motions of the 
nlanets and the fall of the stones, so far as they have 
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been directly measured, conform to his Law. He is 
enunciating a formula which expresses observed cor- 
relations of observed facts* 

We have previously quoted in part the paragraph that 
immediately succeeds the above. For the benefit of com- 
pleting the context of discussion, the paragraph is cited 
here entire: 

Without the shadow of a doubt, all science bases itself 
upon this procedure. It is the first rule of scientific 
method— Enunciate observed correlations of observed 
fact. This is the great Baconian doctrine, namely, Ob- 
serve and observe, until finally you detect a regularity 
of sequence. The scholastics had trusted to metaphysical 
dialectic giving them secure knowledge about the nature 
of things, including the physical world, the spiritual 
world, and the existence of Godi. Thence they deduced 
the various laws, immanent and imposed, which reigned 
supreme throughout Nature. {Adventure of Ideas, p. 
149; italics mine,) 

I^diitehead’s grievance against “the great Positivist 
school of thought [which] at the present time reigns 
supreme in the domain of science” is that its 

aim ... is to confine itself to fact, with a discard of 
all speculation. Unfortunately, among all the variant 
schools of opinion, it is the one which can least bear 
confrontation with the facts. It has never been, acted 
on. It can never be acted on, for it gives no foothold for 
any forecast of the future around which purpose can 
weave itself. {L. c. p. 159.) 

The great Positivist doctrine — ^and the Logical Positivist 
doctrine — cannot bear confrontation with the facts. But 
the facts it cannot bear confrontation with are the facts 
of scientific methodology. However, if you accept the Posi- 
tivist doctrine as a true account of scientific methodology, 
if. you accept, with them, the consequences of a long and ■ 

* Adventures of Ideas, p. 148 ; italics mine. 
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complicated procedure of inquiry as the enunciation of 
direct observation of observed correlations of observed 
fact, the belated introduction of a “metaphysical under- 
standing” of “speculative boldness” to guide imagination 
and justify purpose in the future does not help matters 
any. The future grows out of the present and the great 
trouble with Positivism is that it doesn’t talte care of the 
present. Just as the term “metaphysics” has the psycho- 
logical effect of giving the user thereof the feeling of having 
hit the bottom of the bottom floor or the top of the top 
ceiling, so “Positivism” has the psychological effect of 
giving the user thereof the feeling of standing on the level 
“As long as man was unable by means of the arts of 
practice to direct the course of events, it was natural for 
him to seek an emotional substitute; in the absence of 
actual certainty in the midst of a precarious and hazardous 
world, men cultivated all sorts of things that would give 
them the feeling of certainty. And it is possible that, when 
not carried to an illusory point, the cultivation of the 
feeling gave man courage and confidence and enabled him 
to carry the burdens of life more successfully. But one 
could hardly seriously contend that this fact, if it be such, 
is one upon which to found a reasoned philosophy.” * 
Philosophic reasonings, like all reasonings, generate 
feelings of certainty. And no individual philosopher can 
ever escape from having those feelings engendered in him 
A philosopher is at least as human as a scientist and 
usually he is more so. When a philosopher introduces a 
second explanation to explain what the first was introduced 
to explain and then introduces a third explanation to 
explain the second, we have gross and macroscopic evi 
deuce that something is seriously wrong with the first 
explanation and that the philosopher in question is aware 
* Infra, p. 297-293; italics in original. 
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that this is the case. When the philosopher stops with his 
third explanation because of the feeling of certainty en- 
gendered in the process, that may be a satisfactory way 
of enabling that philosopher to carry the burdens of his 
philosophy. But no subsequent philosopher ever feels 
under obligation to carry the burdens of his predecessors 
in the same old way. He wouldn’t be a philosopher if he 
did. However, if he fallows tlie same method of pyramiding 
explanations he will soon discover that he can escape the 
burdens of his predecessors only by adding new burdens. 
And they usually turn out to be reconstructed complica- 
tions of the old. 

The histories of Whitehead and Russell exemplify this 
to unfortunate perfection. They began by making a dean 
sweep and then started out from symbolic-logical scratch. 
But what they failed to sweep out was the traditional 
method of philosophy. And that brought all that was so 
industriously swept out back in again. 

As long as the old method prevails in philosophy~-no 
matter what the symbolic disguise~the same forlorn his- 
tory will be repeated. No burden will ever be removed and 
philosophy, instead of becoming lighter and clearer in 
its historical passage, will become weightier and weightier, 
a denser and denser mass of fiercely entangled “eternal 
problems.” 


xxvn 

A formula is a formulation. In itself it is a finished 
and completed thing. Any given “ideally isolated system" 
such as the First Law of Motion is a formula. As such it 
is the final term of a sequential history of inquiry. Instead 
of all scientific progress depending upon first framing a 
formula, just the opposite is true; the framing of a 
formula is the fulfillment, the realization, the consequence 
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of scientific progress made. As the last terra of that se- 
quential order of inquiry, it is irrele^’ant to scientific 
progress, although it may, of course, be, in addition, an 
initial term in. another sequential order of iaqidry. And 
when it is made such an initial term in another inquiry, 
then of course it does become relevant to further scientific 
progress. The Third Law of Motion, for example, is an- 
other of Newton’s 'fidealiy isolated systems,” the final 
term, the consequence of another order of inquiry. And in 
reaching that conclusion, there can be no doubt Newton 
was helped by using the notion of the First Law. So, too, 
on a vastly more complicated scale, with the formula 
which constitutes the Law of Gravitation. It is the net 
consequence, the terminal result, of an elaborate history 
of inquiry involving the use of all the “notions” Whitehead 
specified — and many more besides. 

When scientific theoretical inquiry is as highly devel- 
oped as it is in modern times, tire use of ideally isolated 
theoretical systems — formulae' — ^is a matter of course. And 
to continue theoretical inquiry on the same high level, and 
to further the development of that high level the con- 
tinued use of ideally isolated theoretical systems becomes 
a matter of necessity. In this sense, the concept of “ideally 
isolated systems” is essential to scientific theory. 

However, there is a fundamental difference between the 
concept of an ideally isolated system, and the concept of 
“ideally isolated systems.” The former is the concept of a 
specific system which is the consequence of inquiry under- 
taken and completed. The “truths” it contains are the 
truths attained. The latter is the general concept of a 
■method of procedure. It contains no “truths” at all but 
is part of the method of attaining truths. And like every 
method of procedure, it is itself tlie consequence of pro- 
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ceeding. It is developed in the course of using that method 
of procedure. 

Every specific isolation is the consequence of an activity 
involving the use of the method of isolating. When, a while 
back, \ve were considering the laboratory experimentalist 
“by himself," we had him “by himself” as a consequence 
ol having performed an act of isolation. It was an achieve- 
ment, a consequence of inquiry, not a datum or gift to 
inquiry. We are now so expert, so habituated to using 
the method of isolating — in some cases — ^we take the con- 
sequences for granted, as if they were naturally coming 
to us and we did not have to go out and get them. 

Because laboratory and theoretical activities are inter- 
active mthin inquiry, the consequence of performing tire 
initial act of isolating did not separate the laboratory 
activity from the theoretical, but isolated it as -mthin 
inquiry. If we had stopped after achieving that initial 
consequeixce, that consequence would have been the total 
content of our “ideally isolated system.” The “truth” con- 
tained in that “ideally isolated system” would have been 
the sole “truth” that laboratory experimentation can be 
isolated as within inquiry. That would be a “truth” of 
that system because that system was the consequence of 
inquiry undertaken and carried to that completion. The 
enunciation of the proposition “laboratory exi;>eriraenta- 
tion can be isolated within inquiry” would be the formula- 
tion of the consequences achieved, of the scientific progress 
made. 

However, we didn’t stop there but continued with our 
inquiry. As a consequence of that continuance we acquired 
further “truths." The content of our initially ideally 
isolated system was increased. Some of the further conse- 
quences, some of the further truths, were, for example, that 
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laboratory esperimaatation involves the use of instruments 
and materials; that an esperiment is an organization of 
instruments and materials in accordance with a plan; tliat 
an esperiment is performed with an end-in-view. 

Now “plan” and “end-in-view” are theoretical elements, 
consequences of theoretical activity. Without going ovei 
the whole ground again, suffice to say that the general 
consequence of our inquiry into the conduct of laboratory 
activity was that the conscqumccs of theoretical activity 
are raternalJy involved at every point; that the continuity 
and interaction of the two intercept and unite. 

If laboratory experimentation can be isolated within 
scientific inquiry, naturally, the same can be done with 
scientific theoretical experimentation. In fact, the con- 
sequence of isolating either one is that the other is also 
thereby isolated, since the two comprise the totality of 
scientific inquiry. 

When we were analyzing the conduct of laboratory 
activity, we were constantly compelled to take into account 
the consequences of theoretical activity. Had wc based our 
analytical inquiry on the antecedent presupposition that 
laboratory experimentation is “practice” and separated 
from “theory,” the consequence of that presupposition 
would have been that no analysis would have been possible. 
Such an antecedent condition would have been a cause 
sufficient to have the effect of e.xtruding laboratory activity 
from inquiry into scientific method. 

When, having achieved the initial isolation of the 
scientific theoretical activity, we proceed to inquire further 
into it, we are likewise compelled to take into account the 
laboratory activity. In the one case as in the other, the 
compulsion is essentially inevadable because of the func- 
tional interactivity of theoretical and practical activities. 

The compulsion is inevadable. But like all compulsions 
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working in theoretical enterprise — of which philosophy is 
one — it is postponable. In fact, if it couldn’t be postponed, 
there would be no theoretical activity of any sort. For all 
thinking or deliberation consists precisely in postponing 
what has to be done. In technical psychological terms, 
thinking, deliberation is consequent upon practical re- 
sponses being delaj^ed. Only by metonymy, however, is 
thinking itself a "delayed response.” When thinking goes 
on, it delays the overt response further. But thinking is a 
conseqwence of a mode of socio-biologic organization of 
interactivity, not a metaph3fsically primitive condition or 
cause. There has to be a response delayed before thinking 
can come into existence and delay a response. 

In the “purest” theoretical activities — in symbolist 
poetry, symbolic logic, pure mathematics, and some meta- 
physical philosophies— -the compulsion of taking into 
account the consequences of practical activity can be in- 
definitely postponed. Just as soon as it seems imminent 
that the nest turn will lead back into practice, all that 
it is necessary to do is to write another symbolist poem, 
develop another symbolic-logical distinction, inquire fur- 
ther into pure mathematics, excogitate some more meta- 
physical philosophy. 

Such theoretical activities, or at least some of them, have 
a special fascination for the philosopher. A philosopher is 
occupationally, if not constitutionally, prone to dismiss the 
technological uses of the microscope in biology as irrele- 
vant for a philosophy of the sciences or the logic of scien- 
tific metliod. And having dismissed the microscope at the 
very outset of his inquiry into scientific method, he thinks 
so more of it. Being a theoretician himself, he knows Ae is 
not going to use a microscope in the conduct of h's inquiry. 
However, when he comes to the technological uses of the 
calculus in physics, he does not dismiss fMt as irrelevant 
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for a philosophy of the sciences or the logic of scientific 
method — especially if the calculus is not the old one of 
Newton but the new tensor calculus of Einstein. And 
having started out by following the lead of his own bent; 
the philosopher can go on and on, indefinitely postponing 
taking into the account of his theoretical analysis the 
consequences of practical activity. He may even reach the 
point Russell early reached, of making the “philosophy of 
mathematics” the whole of the “philosophy of scientific 
method.” 

However, the ideally isolated systems Whitehead as- 
serted to be essential to scientific theory were not of the 
“pure” theoretical sort. As an instance of the kind of sys- 
tem he meant, he cited Newton^s First Law of Motion. 
“Every body continues in its state of rest, or of uniform 
motion in a straight line, except so far as it may be com- 
pelled by force to change that state.” He did not, as 
instance of the kind of system he meant, cite a formula 
like A is A or a+b=b+a- For Whitehead, as we have 
already seen, there is no valid inference from mere mathe- 
matics to concrete nature. The systems essential for scien- 
tific theory are such as are ideally isolated within concrete 
Nature. Hence Whitehead’s concern to make clear that 
such systems are not substantially torn out of Nature. 

Newton’s Third Law of Motion is as much an instance 
of an ideally isolated system as his First Law, Formally 
considered, it is in fact much better because it has ex- 
plicitly formulated two terms and a relation between, 
which is the barest minimum for any ideal system. Since 
we have had some dealings with the Third Law, we may 
as well continue with it. It is legitimate to make this 
substitution, for what Whitehead says has application to 
all ideally isolated systems. He is enunciating a general 
character of the conception. Also we may legitimately 
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substitute the Third Law for the Law of Gravitation — as 
far as any general argument is concerned. If the form of 
the Law of Gravitation is “purely based upon description 
of observed fact," why, so is the Third Law of Motion. 
Newton himself insisted on this very point, as we have 
already seen. According to Newton, the Third Law — ^like 
all his Laws— is “derived from phenomena.” He was not 
explaining, he was not speculating, he was simply enun- 
ciating a formula which expressed the observed cor- 
relations of observed facts. And like the Law of Gravita- 
tion, the Third Law “collects many details under one 
principle.” 

XXVIII 

When we take a horse out of one field we can do so 
only by taking that horse, in the same process, into 
another field. We can take one tiring in nature out of one 
sequential order of events, only by bringing that thing into 
another sequential order of events. In homely language, 
we can go jrom one place in nature only by going into 
another place in nature. That we can, as a matter of 
practical reality, take a number of things in nature from 
different places and bring them together in one place, is 
not a consequence of any theory about nature but an 
exemplification of one of the ways in which nature goes on. 

Now when as experimental laboratorians we take a horse 
out of one field, a rope out of another, and a stone out of a 
third, and bring them all together into the laboratory we 
have, to quote Whitehead, “freed” those three things 
“from casual contingent dependence upon detailed items 
within the rest of the universe.” That is, we have brought 
them into casual contingent dependence upon detailed 
items within the laboratory. For so far, we have only 
brought them into the laboratory — ^which, like every other 
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place, is just another place in Nature. It is only by a 
futuristic figure of speech that we can say we have already 
'‘scientifically isolated’^ the horse, stone and rope. We have 
only gathered them together — as people gather together rn 
a theater before tire show begins. 

The items within the laboratory (including the labora- 
tory itself) are like all items within the universe. Within 
the laboratory there are items that are “casual" as far as 
the inquiry to be conducted is concerned; but there are 
also other items which are not casual, but causal, with the 
respect to the experiment to be performed.* The scale, 
pulley, meter or other piece of apparatus wkm organized 
mth the three objects into an experiment is a necessaiy 
causal factor, and not a casual contingent one because we 
have it under control and know how it will behave when 
made an interactive member of the iidcractive .system 
which the experiment constitutes. 

If we had no experimental apparatu.s wiihiu (he labora- 
tory, thiugs which we can exercise control over, bringing 
the objects into the laboratory would be of rai scientific 
consequence. Horses can bo looked at, contemplated, in the 
fields where they roam as well as in the laboratory — if not 
better, 

A scale is a scientifically isolated physical system. A 
perfect scale is a perfect, ideally isolated physical systora. 
Since there are no perfect scales, we may say that in so jar 
as it ig an instrument whose behavior we have standurdixed 
and regulated to that, extent fe it an uhaJly isolated physi- 
cal system. And having made this qualification once, wo 
need not nrabe it again. It is taken for granted throughout 
the sequel. 

^“Frani the standpoint of coatrol and atiJiaation, the ten- 
dency to assign snpeHoc reality to causes is explicable. A ‘cause' is 
not merely an antecedent; it h that antecedent which if maniptt- 
hted regulates the occurrence of the consequent.” Infra, p. 1055. 
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The scale as an instrument of inquiry is the consequence 
of a long series of practical-theoretical investigations 
carried to completion. As a thing, within its own boun- 
daries, the physical scale is no different from the stone 
within its boundaries. Within Nature both are interactive 
continua, neither superior to the other in this respect. 
When the stone is on the floor of the laboratory, scale 
and stone are as casually related, as externally related, as 
contingently related as the stone and the tree nearby the 
stone in the field out of doors. 

"V^Taen, however, we put the stone on the scale, the 
situation is radically changed. With respect to the progress 
of inquiry, the stone and scale are, within the experi- 
mental situation thus created, fimdamentally different. 
The scale becomes an instrument of investigation, and the 
stone the material to be investigated. 

The scale, let us say, is in perfect condition. It has been 
perfectly standardized as a consequence of a .series of 
interactions. Although standardized, it is not standardized 
at one fixed point. The pointer of the scale is not fixed at 
the marking o or 100. The scale is so constructed that it 
can interact with things put on it, and the consequences 
of the interactions are different as the interactive things 
put on it differ. 

Before the stone is placed on the scale, the scale is a 
settled, completed, finished thing. It rests in the bosom 
of the laboratory the way a stone rests in the bosom of 
the pasture and both rest in the bosom of Nature. When 
we put the stone on the scale, when we organize the two 
into an interactive system, the settled system of the scale 
is unsettled, and the final consequence of the new un- 
settlement is that a new dynamic equilibrium is achieved. 
When the pointer comes to rest, the interactions, the 
doings-undergoings within the experimental situation in- 
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elusive of the scale and stone ha%'c come to their con- 
clusion, Stone and scale now constitute one interactive 
continuum^ contained witliin the new boundaries which 
their interactivity has created. They haw united their 
forces and face the world with a common or united front 

If the scale were so constructed that it entered into 
the interactivity completely, so that it put its whole soul 
and being into the doings-undergoings within the experi- 
mental situation, we would be no better off, with respect 
to inquiry into ihs stone, than we w^’ere before. Isolated 
hydrogen and isolated oxygen when made to interact with 
each other in the chemical laboratory do put everything 
they are and have into the doings-undergoings. Both are 
consumed in the interactivity and the consequence is some- 
thing new. We know as result of that experiment tha t when 
hydrogen and oxygen interact coutpletcly, neither preserv- 
ing a thought of saving itself, that 'mattr is the conse- 
quence. But what wc know is equally divided between the 
two. Both went into the doings-undergoings and neither 
of them, came out. We have learnt something about both, 
but nothing about either one of tlwm alone through the 
mstnmeniaUty of the otlrer. 

The scale is constructed so that it won't do that sort of 
thing. It will enter into interactions but not so completely 
as to lose itself. It will let the stone up.set ite balance, but 
it keeps its head. The scale, in other words, is within two 
situations simultaneously, within the experimental situa- 
tion and within its own situation xvithin the universe. 
Hence the scale weighs the stone. 

■When the scale and stone have reached their conclusive 
adjustment and have settled down together, we look at the 
pointer of the scale and make the reading. We know how 
much the stone weighs, not because we “contemplate” the 
pointer on the face of the scale, but because the scale is 
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a construction, an instrument, the net accuinulated conse- 
quence of a history of inquiry, of doings-undergoings, 
practical and theoretical. Furthermore, the place where 
the pointer is at rest is a vcw consequence, the stable 
ejfect of the stable organization of interactivities the scale 
and stone have reached. If the pointer always stayed at the 
■same place of rest it would give no reading. Whenever it 
gives a reading, it is because there has been a passage of 
the pointer from one place into another, the mode of 
passage controlled or regulated by the organization of the 
vital organs of the scale. The reading is the concluding 
phase of that passage, and that concluding phase includes 
within itself the historical sequence of events of which it 
is the net effect. The reading is a fact shot through and 
through with meaning. It is a refined object all ready iox 
subsequent scientific reflection. 

When we “ideally isolate"' the pointer where it comes to 
rest front the historical passage through 'which it went 
before it reached that point of rest; and when we go 
further and “'ideally isolate’’ the total scale from the 
history of inquiry of which it is tlie end-result, when we 
do these things’’' we get the Eddingtonian consequence. 
Eddington gi-atuitously condemns himself to the vacuous 
dizziness of going round from one meter to the next and 
finding nothing but numbers at every place he stops. And 
Eddington’s fate is not unlike that of the gas-meter man 
■who, having taken do'vvn meaningless numbers the livelong 
day, escapes, at the fall of darkness, into another world. 

XXIX 

Let us now consider the Third Law. It is an “ideally 
isolated system" isolated as within Nature. “'All scientific 

*Tb.ey are really one thing done twice over; once microscopi- 
cally, and once macroscopically. 
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progress depends upon, first framing a formula.” The Third 
Law is our formula. It is already framed and now we 
want to progress. As an ideal formula, it .should be an 
ideal instrument of inquiry into things. That is its whole 
virtue, the reason for its exaltation. Jl. tells us the way of 
the land. So let us consider the 'Fhird Law as an instru- 
ment, in the sense that a scale i.s, something with which 
we can take the measure of things and find something out 
about them with respect to their doings-iindergoings, their 
actions and reactions. 

Not unduly to prejudice the case, let us not take the Law 
to the horse, stone and stretched rope between, whence 
Newton “derived it” but to a contemporary horse, stone 
and stretched rope between. And what do we find? We find 
that when we take the Law purely theoretically, we always 
get “action and reaction are equal and opposite.” No 
matter how we theoretically “apply” that Law “to” our 
contemporary state of affairs — applying it to the whole of 
it or any part of it, longitudinally or laterally— it cuts the 
same way. The horses are different, the ropc-s are different, 
the stones are different but the Third Law remaiius the 
same. The horse may be pulling and relaxing, the rope may 
be stretching and .sagging, the stone may be moving and 
resting but the Third Law will tell us none of these things 
As long as we listen to the Third Law wo will hear it 
repeating “action and reaction are e(|ual and oppo.sitc ” 
As far as advancing our scientific knowledge is concerned, 
our application no more advanced our knowledge than 
Newton advanced his scientific knowledge when lie brought 
the Third Law to his horse, stone and stretched rope be- 
tween. He started with the Third Law and ended with 
the same. 

With respect to Newton's experimental situation as with 
respect to ours, the Third Law, when theoretically applied, 
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was as casual, as contingent an item within the universe 
as any blade of grass waving in the breeze at the antipodes. 

The Third Law, like any ideally constructed refined 
object of reflection, is standardized to give one reading 
only; and when taken by itself gives only one reading — 
hke a yardstick, which always says ‘'one yard.” But there 
IS this great difference between a physical yardstick and 
a Law, If you apply a yardstick end-on, and proceed in an 
ongoing line, you get one yardstick, two yardsticks, three 
yardsticks. You get ahead. You count up. But when you 
count three applications of the Third Law, no matter how 
you proceed inyour theoretical process of application, you 
get "action and reaction are equal and opposite” once, 
twice, thrice. You can count, but cannot count up. Since 
after three applications you get thrice, not three, once is 
enough. 

The "application” of the yardstick is only by an un- 
fortunate habit of language an "application to;” actually, 
it is an experimental doing-undergoing within Nature. The 
yardstick, as it moves through place into place, is inter- 
acting — as the scale interacts. Hence, unlike the Third 
Law when theoretically applied, it gives the measure of 
the land and not the measure of itself. Sometimes part of 
the interactive organization of the yardstick happens to 
be a human being. But mileage-meters, and meters of 
whatever sort, are experimental demonstrations that the 
human being is not needed for that kind of instrumental 
operation. 

Any formula, any refined object of reflection, is the 
consequence of inquiry. Take it by itself, in “isolation,” 
and it is a finished, completed tiring. When you theoreti- 
cally apply it to a situation you are still taking it by itself. 
And hence it will always give the reading of itself and not 
of the situation to which it is applied. The Third Law, 
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or any other formula, is in this respect precisely like the 
formula “even or odd." Provide the mathematical formula 
“even or odd" with any number and it will always say 
“even or odd.” Whether that number is even or is odd is 
something that you will never discover by means of 
theoretically applying the formula. To discover what that 
number is, you have to undertake the requisite inquiry. 

A formula is the consequence of scientific progress made. 
Stop there, and that is where your science stops. The 
formula can become an esthetic object, a headache, a bore, 
a means of earning a livelihood by pedagogically putting 
it into the heads of others, and a possible variety of other 
things. But it does not become an instrument of scientific 
progress until something further is done with the formula 
in the course of another inquiry. In its solitary confine- 
ment, in its ideal isolation, the formula, if we may trust 
Aristotle, becomes either a god or a brute. For living 
experience, there is no genuine difference between the 
alternatives. The inevitable consequence of deification is 
the brutalization of human life. 

XXX 

There is only one way of finding out whether in an 
actual existential situation “action and reaction arc equal 
and opposite,” and that is by making an expcrimonUil 
laboratory test. For .such a te.st, laboratory instrum ent.s are 
necessary, ideally isolated physical systems in the sense 
explained. Newton was no laboratorian and hi.s tc.st of the 
Third Law was no experimental test. The immortal 
achievement of Einstein fundamentally consists in making 
scientists realize the difference between theoretical scien- 
tific construction and experimental laboratory testing of 
the constructions theoreticall}'' reached. The experimental 
laboratory testing of conclusions reached by scientific the- 
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oretidans is now made by laboratorians competent and 
instrumentally equipped to do that part of the total 
scientific work, Einstein completed the revolution Galileo 
started. 

The instruments of the tlieoretical physicist today are 
all of a mathematical quality because the material the 
theoretician receives from the laboratorian is already 
mathematicized. The material of the theoretical physicist 
is constituted by the refined objects of scientific-physical 
reflection which are consequences of laboratory experi- 
mentation and which he finds in tire “memoirs.” The 
records of the facts come from the laboratory and they 
come shot through and through with mathematical mean- 
ing. But obviously there must be something in tlie facts 
besides the matiiematical interpretation, otherwise there 
would be no distinguishing between the two. This is what 
James called the “irreducible and stubborn facts” and 
what we have called, slightly modifying Dewey’s phrase, 
the subject-matter in the primary laboratory experience. 

Like the material and instruments of the laboratory 
physicist, so with' the material and instruments of the 
theoretical physicist; they axe distinguishable from one 
another but not separated and disconnected. Pure mathe- 
matics is separated and disconnected from the refined 
objects of scientific-physical reflection received from the 
laboratory. But pure mathematics is not the instrumeni 
the theoretical physicist uses. The mathematics already in 
the scientific-physical refined objects he receives from the 
laboratorian, is de-pitrified and the theoretical physidst in 
pursuing his inquiry into those objects and searching for a_ 
solution to the problem they raise, must constantly de- 
purify the mathematics he uses to be able to continue in 
his pursuit. “The mathematics in which the physidst is 
interested was developed for the explicit purpose of 
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describing the behavior of the external writ!, ao that it is 
certainly no accident that there is a correspondence be- 
tween mathematics and nature.’'’* This is not altoftether 
so. The contemporary physici.st is interested in the non- 
Eudidean geometries and they were not developed for the 
explicit purpose of describing the behavior of the external 
world. There is also the celebrated case of conic sections 
which for some eighteen hundred years was of no interest 
to the physicist. The physicist today is, generally speaking, 
interested in all pure mathematical systems and in the 
construction of more and more of them. Also, since physics 
became mathematical, the production of pure mathematics 
has vastly increased. In the world of intelligent activity, 
where there is a demand'ot need, there is concerted effort 
made to supply. 

But the pure mathematical systcni-s are, (or the physi- 
cist, his instrumental sources. They arc not bis instni- 
naental resources until by using them in his inquiry into 
refined scientific-physical objects— the facts or dai-a ho has 
received from the laboratorian — he* has ermverted them 
into such. Pure mathematics may be as pure as the angelic 
hordes, but for the physicist, they are only h.'iU-raw 
material that must be further fa.shioned, by us(', before 
they become finished instruroentfi-t “In all 1hc«r<'(ic;tl 
physics there is a certain admixture of facts :urd calcula- 
tions” because the whole process of physical thooriaing 
consists in continuously “adroixing” the two in a cerliiin 
way. 

_* Bridgman, The Logic of Modem Tltysii'.s, pjj. C0*f>l ; italics 
ffllne. 

t The thcorcticiil physidsi is not peculiar in havirif; oUmes suiiply 
sources of material for Jiis instrumental ti.sas. 'Ihe lal/<)r;U<U'i.'in 
also has as sources the productions of industrial and fine arts — 
and ior him too, the products, however finished an<) final whence 
they are taken, are only half-caw materials which become resources 
for laboratory experiioentation only as tliey arc used and changed 
in laboratory practice. 
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XXXI 

Every instrument in the laboratory is the physical 
embodiment of the consequences of histories of inter- 
activity of theoretical and laboratory functions in inquiry. 
The current microscope^ for example, unites within itself 
the end-results cumulatively attained in the historical 
course of progressively integrating the consequences, cor- 
rective and expansive, of theory and practice. Every lab- 
oratory instrument is a (relatively) ideal physical system 
of interactions (or an interactive continuum) isolated 
within Nature. The more ideally organized, the more 
completely “isolated '' within itself, the more carefully 
standardized, then the more adequate the instrument for 
further and furthering inquiry. The measure of our control 
in laboratory experimentation is measured by the range 
and quality and number of our ideally isolated physical 
systems — by our instrumental equipment. 

The microscope today is constructed in accordance with 
the specifications of a formula. The formula of the micro- 
scope, qua formula, in its strictly professional capacity, is 
theoretical. But the formula is itself a product, the cumu- 
lative end-result of the same inclusive histories of inquiry 
of which the microscope is the physical product or end- 
result. The practical history of roaldng glass, polishing, 
silvering, and so on, is as much internally invalve-d in the 
finished product which constitutes the formula, as the 
theoretical history of jarjmdattng the consequences of 
polishing, silvering and so on, is internally involved in the 
finished product which constitutes the microscope. 

The formula of the microscope is an ideally isolated 
theoretical-physical system, isolated as within Nature, 
The extent of our control in theoretical scientific experi- 
mentation is measured by the range and quality and num- 
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ber of our formulae (as fast defined)-— by our theoretical 
mstrujiaental equipnient. 

The distinction between “material” and ‘'instruiDcnts'’ 
is functional. There are no “materials in theinselw.s” on 
the one hand and “instruments in themselves’’ on the other 
The material is that which, -within the history of inquiry 
going on, is under investigation, is being inquired into; the 
instruments are, within that same history, the means 
used in making the investigation, in making the inquiry. 
Both material and instruments are therefore within in- 
quiry, the distinction between them existing only -while 
the process of inquiry is going on. Tlie distinction itself 
is a consequence of inquiry, not an antecedent, or a 
“cause” making inquiry possible. Outside of the process of 
inquiry, all things relapse into the “state of nature.” A 
microscope, outside of u.se in inquiry, is no more an instru- 
ment than a boulder on the side of the Himalayas. A 
formula outside of use in inquiry is no more an instrument 
of scientific progress than the other side of the moon. 
We can “contemplate” both — and derwe esthetic enjoy- 
ment from doing so, each enjoyment differing with the 
object enjoyed. 

If there were things that were aboriginally atu) ineluct- 
ably just “material” and other things that were likewise 
just “instruments,” that state of affairs would not cause 
inquiry, but stop it. The only tlttng then jgwsible -v^muld be 
the footless process of externally “applying” the instru- 
merjts “to” the material, and even that would be impos- 
sible if you had done a real job of separation, and hud not 
left an ambiguous umbilical attachment somehow dangling 
between the two. 

Within inclusive inquiry—including laboratory and ihe- 
oreticai functions— there is the distinction between mate- 
rial and means. Within each half of inquiry, tliere is the 
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same distinction prevailing. Because within each half of 
inquiry there are both material and means (instruments), 
each half of inquiry can proceed in partial independence 
of the other. The theoretical esqperimentalist and labora- 
tory experimentalist, taking each one by himself, has his 
own distinctive ways of exercising control over his -mate- 
rial; each is controlled by the consequences of the activity 
of the other; and each is limited by the limitations of 
his instruments. There are morphological similarities and 
identities in the two activities because of the inevitable 
interactivity of the t-wo.* They interweave and cross- 
weave, intercept and unite, each working in the territory 
of the other. 

The laboratory and theoretical activities, taking them 
each in their own partial histories, are never exactly 
abreast. They are always shooting ahead or falling behind 
each other. The laboratorian, in performing a test or 
making a new experiment, often creates a new problem, 
and that is something for the theoretician. The theoretician 
in solving one problem often broaches another and that is 
something for the laboratorian. 

When, we take the macroscopic history of any modem 
science, the most obvious characteristic is the interweaving 
and cross-weaving, the interception and union, of ne-w 
problem and old solution and new solution with old prob- 

* The morphological similarities and idcntilies are not here de- 
tailed, beca-use it would involve a repetition of Sections XVIII and 
XX, substituting "theoretical” instruments and means for labora- 
tory or practical mstninient.s or uiuans. 

Because the con.sequcnces or products of theoretical activity are 
always means for guiding, regulaling, practical activity-particu- 
laxly so in scientific inquiry — Dewey calls all consequences of theo- 
retical activity, ■wlim taken by themselves, means, and hence 
mates the distinction, within the theoretical activity of "material 
means and procedural means.’’ (Jnfra, p. 912.) This is one way of 
emphasiaing his fundamental doctrine. However, the same dis- 
tinction between material means and procedural means can be 
made -within the laboratory activity. 
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lem in an indefinite variety of ways and extents. It is this 
interdcvelopmental process of inquiry that niatces modern 
science progressive and cumulative, ever ridjer and more 
fruitful in. consequences. When niir logic of the nature of 
inquiry is controlled by the gross and macroscopic subject- 
matter presented in primary experience by the history of 
inquiry, the need., for introducing, as Whitehead does, 
“metaph 3 rsical understanding” and “speculative boldness” 
to explain the jnrtker progress of science disappears. 

Ill illustrating concretely the need for “metaphysics,” 
Whitehead details Percy Lowell’s calculations which led 
to the discovery of tjie new planet Uranus. W’hitehead de- 
scribes the comple.'t calculations involved in the approved 
style of the Positivists. Then he goes on to say that the 
Positivists woud claim that “we have <inly to loolt in the 
sky, towards Percy Lowell’s moving point, aiid we shall 
see a new planet.” And in reply to thi.s Whitehead .says: 

Certainly we shall not. AH that any petson has soon is a 
few faint dots on photographic plates, involving the 
intervention of photography, e.xcellent toh5scope.s, elab- 
orate apparatus, long exposures and favourable nights, 
The new e,xpIanatj'on is now involved in the spncufaih'e 
extension of a welter of physical laws, concerning tele- 
scopes, light, and photography, laws which nicrdy clam 
to register observed facts.. 

However, continues Whitehead; 

This narrative, framed according to the strictest re- 
quirements of the Positivist theory, i.s a travesty of the 
plain facts. The civilized world has been interested at 
the thought of the newly discovered planet, salHary and 
remote, for endless ages drcling the sun and adding its 
faint inPuence to the tide of affairs. At last it is dis- 
covered by human reason, penetrating into the nature of 
things and laying bare the necessities of their inter- 
connection. The speculative extension of laws, baseless 
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on the Positivist theory, are the obvious issue of spemta- 
tive, metaphysical trust in the material permanences 
such as telescopes, observatories, mountains, planets, 
which are behaving towards each other according to 
the necessities of the universe, including theories of their 
own natures. The point is, that speculative extension 
beyond direct observation spells some trust in meta- 
physics, however vaguely these metaphysical notions 
may be entertained in explicit thought, , . . h'letaphys- 
ical understanding guides imagination and justifies pur- 
pose. Apart from metaphysical presupposition there can 
be no civilization. 

There is a moral to be drawn as to the method of sci- 
ence. AH scientific progress depends on first framing a 
formula giving a general description of observed fact. 
... At one stage, the method of all discovery conforms 
to the Positivist doctrine- There can be no doubt that, 
with this restriction of meaning, the Positivist doctrme 
is correct.” {Adventures of Ideas, pp. 16^-164; italics 
mine.) 

Whitehead’s account of the “real” nature of the method 
of discovery of Uranus is as much a “travesty of the plain 
facts” he himself recites as is the Positivist account. The 
Positivist theory is, true enough, bascles.s; but it is baseless 
throughout. At no stage does the method of discovery con- 
form to the Positivist doctrine. It is only when the baseless 
Positivist theory is taken as point of departure that it 
becomes necessary to invoke “metaphysical extensions.” 

Whitehead is loo great a mind to be satisfied with any 
easy solution, too great to accept any standardized scheme 
handed down. Hence his coirtradictrons and oscillations. 
When he has the formula dominantly in mind, as the 
object of Rational Thought, the object discovered by 
“human reason penetrating into the nature of things” then 
it is the “facts” that are shot through and through with 
interpretation. The “facts” are then merely antecedent to 
the framing of the formula. When he follows the Positivist 
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doctrine and has the facts dominantly in mind, then the 
formulas become replicas of the farts, enunciations of the 
observed correlations of observed farts, and as direct, as 
immediate, and as locally bound and restricted as the facts 
and the observation of the facts are assumed to be. lu 
such case, obviously, the formula becomes as merely ante' 
cedent, as purely ancillary as the. “facts" were in the firsi 
case. Antecedent to what? ..Antecedent, of course, to the 
Rationalists’ future. Hence, just as the facts when they 
were purely antecedent had to be given a shot of inter- 
pretation, so now, the formula has to be g3\'en a shot of 
"metaphysical understanding.” But the "metaphysical un- 
derstanding”-— which must be humble before both logic 
and fact — turns out to be, on examination, none other than 
the formula in a faint futuristic disguise. Speculative bold- 
ness empowers the formula, when thtis transformed, to 
reach back and collar itself so that it may enact its own 
purpose. All purposes being proleptic in nature, the seif- 
captured formula is thus enabled to lead itself into its 
own future. 

But when we keep our footing in the natural world, 
and are controlled in our philosophic re,dections by the 
gross and macroscopic doings-undergoing, s in primary ex- 
perience, the whole scheme of metaphysical apparntu.'; be- 
comes a useless, when not vicious, encumimanco. We can 
pass from situation to situation, with the passage of 
Nature, carrying along the consequences of our intelligent 
labor as we move from one task to the next, using the 
consequences already attained as mean.s for further 
progress. 

Our theories do not make knowledge possible. "The 
very possibility of knowledge . . . should depend on 
the interwoven nature of things.” Not only .should our 
knowledge so depend — ^it does. The historic development 
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of scientific knowledge is not the consequence of Scientific, 
Philosophic or Logical Theory jumishing Nature with con- 
tinuity — -furnishing Nature therewith by assertive meta- 
physical fiat because continuities are indispensable for 
knowledge and “The Theory of Knowledge” wants knowl- 
edge to go on. Without there being natural existential con- 
tinuities in Nature, there would be no knowledge at all — 
not even the knowledge that to have knowledge con- 
tinuities are necessary. 

But the continuities are not all. The interwoven nature 
of things is not interwoven in a system of eternal bonds, 
immutable and transcendent. The interweaving is the con- 
sequence of interactivity, and the interweaving changes as 
the interactivities change. Knowledge is an exemplification 
of both continuity and interaction in Nature and without 
either knowledge would perish, for Nature would stop. 

The future grows out of the present activity and the 
present grows out of the past. When we are controlled by 
our gross and macroscopic primary experience we are able 
to bring under control our derived, refined objects of re- 
flection — no matter how bold they are in their criticism. 
The bolder the better. 'When our philosophic and scientific 
understanding is controlled by experience, imaginative 
purpose has its natural toots and a natural mentor — 
no matter how far it leaps into the future. The further the 
better. Our purpose, being the consequence of controlled 
inquiry, does not weave around us in a beckoning haze, 
but leads through our history, carrying within itself the 
justification that that history can give. And as we act 
further upon our purpose, it gains or loses justification 
in the process of acting upon it because our acting is 
under our intelligent control. In science as out, guidance 
comes through undergoing, and justification is a conse- 
quence of doing. 
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When Whitehead and Russell use, as they conslautly do, 
such phrases as ‘'matirematics tells” or ‘^physics tells,’* 
they are not engaged in “personifying” mathematics or 
physics. The phrases, however, arc not jtist “semantic” 
modes of speech, verbal or linguistic “conveniion-s” of the 
English or philosophic language: they are indicative or 
revelatory of the fundamental logic or rationale of the 
traditional philosophic method they follow. That method 
consists in treating tlie consequences of inquiry — mathe- 
matical, physical, psychological or whatever — as if they 
were directly given, as if they were primitive gifts or data. 
This method of substituting derived, refined objects of 
reflection for the gross and macro.scopic snbject'matter in 
primary experience does not result in any “personification” 
in the vulgar sense of the term — because I’lato succeeded 
in taking all the vulgarity out of it. However, it is the 
refined philosophical or logical equivalent of personifica- 
tion, namely, the depersonaliaed personification that is 
technically known hy the not too iinamliigimns term 
“hypostatization.” 

Plato put his refined objects of rcflcciion in reru-nt 
Supernatura. Aristotle, e.xcept for his hfovclcsa Mover, 
thought that was going a bit too far, and so he put his 
refined objects of reflection in rerum Natura. Dewey, in 
his criticism of Greek plrilosophy, has always been unduly 
partial toward Plato and unnece.ssarily h.arsh toward Aris- 
totle on the ground that Plato, by putting his Ideas in a 
Transcendental Realm, at least left Nature alone, whereas 
Aristotle by putting his remodelled Platonic Ideas (species 
and genera) within Nature, immobilized the natural 
process of change within a fixed routine. This argument of 
Dewey’s is far from well taken. It is making Aristotle 
shoulder the blame for the benighted centuries that sue- 
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ceeded the downfall of Greece. By putting his refined ob- 
jects of reflection in rerum Natura, Aristotle put them 
where they could be empirically got at and tested. That 
they were not empirically tested before Darwin is no fault 
of Aristotle’s. But it is to his credit — ^as against Plato — 
that he did put them where Darwin could empirically find 
them to be or not to be. Darwin was thus enabled em- 
pirically to explode Aristotelianism in natural history and 
do it once for all. 

The natural inclination of every modern scientist is to 
be an Aristotelian — in the general sense that he puts bis 
Laws, Formulae or whatever in Nature. It is the natural 
inclination, because every modern scientist is, when be- 
having normally, a naturalist. He wants, as Newton 
put it, to “deduce” causes from effects, to “derive from 
phenomena" all his knowledge. Newton put his Laws and 
Atoms in Nature and because he put them there, they 
were eventually dislodged from there, not by an “experi- 
ment" of the sort Newton performed, but by the conse- 
quences of actual laboratory experimentation. 

Now in this general sense, Dewey is also an Aristotelian. 
His doctrine that knowledge is an exemplification of one 
of the ways of Nature; his doctrine that all knowledge 
must have passed experimental test before it can be con- 
sidered knowledge — are sufficient proofs of this general 
statement. “Experience is 0 / as well as in Nature."'*^ And 
knowledge is one of the consequences of modes of experi- 
ence. In this general sense, every naturalist, philosophic 
or scientific, is an Aristotelian. Not because he follows 
Aristotle, but because, in this general sense, Aristotle fol- 
lowed Nature, But Aristotle also followed Plato — and 
therein lies the difference, 

Dewey’s logic and philosophy are comprehensively di- 

* Infra, p. 1041. 
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Whea Whiteliead and Russell me, as they consOnttly do, 
such phrases as “luathenutics tells” or “physics tells,” 
they are not engaged in “personifying” niatbematics or 
physics. The phrases, however, are not just “semantic” 
inodes of speech, verbal or linguistic “conventions” of the 
English or philosophic language: they are indicative or 
revelatory of the fundamental logic or rationale of the 
traditional philosophic method they follow. That method 
consists in treating the consequences of inquiry— -mathe- 
matical, physical, psychological or whatever — as if they 
were directly given, as if they were primitive gifts or data. 
This method of substituting derived, refined objects of 
reflection for the gross and macroscopic subjec.t~mai.ter in 
primary experience does not result in any “personification” 
in the vulgar sense of the terra — because idulo succeeded 
in taking all the vulgarity out of it. However, it ,js the 
refined philosophical or logicid equivalent of personifica- 
tion, namely, the depersonalized perscmification that is 
technically known by the not too imambigu«u.s term 
“hypostatization.” 

Plato put his refined objects of reflection in remtn 
Stipernciura, Aristotle, except for his Moveless Mover, 
thought that was going a bit too far, and so he put his 
refined objects of refiection in rcrum Natura. Dewey, in 
his critidsm of Greek philosophy, has always been unduly 
partial toward Plato and unnecessarily harsh toward Ari.s- 
totle on the ground that Plato, by putting his Ideas in a 
Transcendental Realm, at least left Nature alone, whereas 
Aristotle by putting his remodelled Platonic Ideas (species 
and genera) within Nature, immobilized the natural 
process of change wnthin a fixed routine. This argument of 
Dewey’s is far from well taken. It is making Aristotle 
shoulder the blame for the benighted ceitturies that sue- 
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ceeded the downfall of Greece. 3y putting his refined ob- 
jects of reflection in remm Naiura, Aristotle put them 
where they could be empirically got at and tested. That 
they were not empirically tested before Danvin is no fault 
of Aristotle’s. But it is to his credit — as against Plato — 
that he did put them where Darwin could empirically find 
them to be or not to be. Darwin was thus enabled em- 
pirically to explode Aristotelianism in natural history and 
do it once for all. 

The natural inclination of every modern scientist is to 
be an Aristotelian — ^in the general sense that he puts bis 
Laws, Formulae or whatever in Nature. It is the natural 
inclination, because every modern scientist is, when be- 
having normally, a naturalist. He wants, as Newton 
put it, to “deduce” causes from effects, to "derive from 
phenomena” all bis knowledge. Newton put his Laws and 
Atoms -in Nature and because he put them there, they 
were eventually dislodged from there, not by an “e.vperi- 
ment” of the sort Newton performed, but by the conse- 
quences of actual laboratory experimentation. 

Now in this general sense, Dewey is also an Aristotelian, 
His doctrine that knowledge is an exemplification of one 
of the ways of Nature; his doctrine that all knowledge 
must have passed experimental test before it can be con- 
sidered knowledge — are sufficient proofs of this general 
statement. "Experience is n/ as well as in Nature.”* And 
knowledge is one of the consequences of modes of experi- 
ence. In this general sense, every naturalist, philosophic 
or scientific, is an Aristotelian. Not because he follows 
Aristotle, but because, in this general sense, Aristotle fol- 
lowed Nature, But Aristotle also followed Plato — ^and 
therein lies the difference. 

Dewey’s logic and philosophy are comprehensively di- 

* Infra, p- 1041 , 
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rected against the fallacy of substituting refmed, derived 
objects of reflection for the gross and macroscopic subject- 
matter in primary experience. And as far as this funda- 
mental argument goes, it is a matter of secondary im- 
portance in what realm or part of what realm the trans- 
plantation is consummated: whether they are put deep 
down in the interior of natural things where only the pene 
trating eye of “human reason” can And them ; or whether 
they are sprinkled on the surface of things where the 
great Positivist or the Logical Positivist can pick them up 
as he runs; or whether they are placed in a Supernatural 
Superstratosphere whereto only the “vision of contempla- 
tion” can, by gazing and gazing, ascend, and there in 
its loftiest moment of transfixion momentarily behold, as 
through a glass very darkly, the faint Forms csthetically 
transfixed. 

As far as concerns Dewey’s theoretical doctrine, it is a 
matter of secondary importance in which of these three 
localities the substitution is allegedly effeclwl. The substi- 
tution is always invalid. From the practical standpoint, 
however, the invocation of the Transcendental or ►Super- 
natural Realm has the roost serious coroseciucuces of the 
three. And the Transcendental Platonic Realm— -variously 
modernized and anaesthetized — is still the last, when not 
the first, refuge most frequently sought by philosophers in 
unnatural distress. 


xxxni 

THE method of beginning witli the gros.s and nuicio- 
scopic subject-matter in primary experience is a muthod 
of beginning. Hence, like all methods, it works through- 
out the whole undertaking. Inquiry is not like a race 
and the beginning of inquiry is not the line that is left 
behind at the pop of the gun. With every step taken in 
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the course of inquiry there is a new beginning issuing from 
a new ending; but beginning and ending do not follow 
upon each other — ^they intercept and unite. In walking 
along, the right foot does not foUotv upon the left — 
both are working through the whole stride. What is an 
ending or what a beginning depends upon the functional 
position as determined within that moment of inquiry. 
But every beginning is an ending and every ending is a 
beginning because both are always i« rntdlas res. 

When Dewey says that the most important problem 
of philosophic method today is that of determining 
whether or not philosophers should begin with the gross 
and macroscopic or the derir^ed and refined^ he is not 
entirely correct. His statement is made within the context 
of philosophical discussion and is consequently already 
somewhat “refined” itself. As a matter of fact, all phil- 
osophers must start with the gross and macroscopic, and 
do. The gross and macroscopic prohlevn. is therefore that 
of getting philosophers to realize how they do as a mat- 
ter of fact start and getting them to be controlled by their 
realization. Only when they are controlled by such re- 
alization can they exercise control over their philosophic 
reflections and proceed in their inquiry with understand- 
ing and intelligence. 

It is obvious from the whole preceding discussion that 
the gross and macroscopic subject-matter changes as we 
pass from one area of inquiry to another within the 
same field and changes still more when we pass from one 
field of inquiry into another. It is also obvious that the 
gross and macroscopic subject-matter within any case of 
inquiry is not merely a penumbral field but is working 
within that activity of inquiry. When a laboratorian is 
weighing a stone, the gross and macroscopic subject-mat- 
ter in that primary laboratory experience includes the 
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scale as well as the stone and much wore besides. Lab- 
oi-atorians take scales for granted, bnt in that grant are 
included as a minimum the whole laboratory and the his- 
tory of inquiry of which the scale and the methods of 
using a scale are the consequences. How much of acen- 
nmkted consequences of prior activities of inquiry is 
directly working in any specific case of inquiry under way, 
how much is in the background, how much is irrelevant is 
as the case may be. And what the case jriay be is never 
finally known until that inquiry is completed. Recall, 
for instance," Whitehead’s impressive sketch of tire conse- 
quences of prior activities of inquiry involved in the lab- 
oratory testing of Percy Lowell’s new planet. And White- 
head was giving just a general sketch — he did not go 
into the enumeration of details. Recall, also, his sketch of 
the consequences of prior activities of jjjqnij'y involved in 
the formulation of Newton’s Law of Gravitaiioo, And in 
this case too he vvas just giving a gencjul sketch, he was 
by no means giving an exhaustive account. 

The practice of substituting rolined objects of reilec- 
tion for the gross and macroscopic subject-matter in pri- 
mary experience is also a method, that i.s, it i.s a procedure 
which involves making the subsLitutions at every point 
where a refined object of reflection previously obtained 
comes into the inquiry and at every point where a relmed 
object of reflection is the consequence of the inquiry un- 
der way. A wholesale substitution can be made after tlje 
whole inquiry is over, but during inquiry .‘■ntbstitHtions 
must be continuously made tlirouglvmt the procesf!. 

In the quotations from Russell the continuity of the 
process of substitution is well d.i.-iplaye(l. 

At one moment Russell means by “physics” the em- 
pirical world, and at another moment, in ilie .same argu- 
ment, he means by “physics” the “logical constructs of 
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ths science of physics.” When Russell descends from the 
generalized statements of his “problem” to specific cases, 
the situation doesn’t improve but if anytliing becomes 
worse. Thus, for example, when he tries to bring together 
“physics” and “perception” — ^wfaich unilication is the 
objective of his whole undertaking — Russell suddenly be- 
gins talking, in the most “unrefined” fashion imaginable, 
about such crude, macroscopic, gross subject-matters as 
“brain” and “physiologist” and “microscope” and so on. 
However, Russell also keeps in mind that Science has 
discovered that it takes light from the Sun some eight 
minutes to travel the distance of 82,000,000 miles between 
the Sun and the Earth. Because of this fact, and others of 
similar nature, the “causal continuity” in “physics”’ makes 
it absolutely impossible to escape from the conclusion that 
“I^Tiat the physiologist sees when he is examining a brain 
[fay means of a microsojpe] is in the physiologist, not in 
the brain he is examining,” Where the “physiologist” and 
where the “microscope” and where the “brain” are is a 
matter of some doubt- For by virtue of his same doctrine 
of “continuity” Russell also reaches the conclusion, “We 
do not know much about the contents of my part of the 
world except our own heads: our knowledge of other re- 
gions is wholly abstract.” From the last statement it 
follows that the “brain” and “physiologist” and “micro- 
scope” — in so far as Russell know's anything about them 
— are wholly abstract.* And so they are. At one moment 

*It also follows that the Oistance beftvcen Sun and Earth and 
the time it tal«s light to travel arc also wholly abstract. When 
this consequence of Russell’s conclusion is given its full legitimate 
value, the scientific groun-d for hi.s conclusion 15 completely de- 
stroyed. The ground of a concluaon is the reason of and for 
that condusion. There can therefore be nothing more illogical or 
irrational than a “conclusion" which can lie maintained only by 
destroying the “gtaund” upon which it is based or from which it 
(s allegedly derived. 
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of bis argument they are abstractions perched on the 
mathematical point of Transcendental Peak. And so also 
they are not. For at the next moment of his argument, they 
are hurtling down the side of the Transcendental Moun- 
tain into the very deptlis of the “metaphysically primitive 
events” at the bottom of all,. And so finally they are 
neither. For all during his argument, the brain, physiolo- 
gist and microscope are also the gross and macroscopic 
objects that ordinary experience is familiar with, Tt is only 
fay virtue of their being always the latter that Russell 
can keep up his “logical” argument at all. 

In the course of a discussion of Berkeley’s doctrine, 
Russell malies clearer than usual what his “logic” is: 

In spite of the logical merits of this [Berkeley's] 
view, I cannot bring myself to accept it, though I am 
not sure that my reasons for disliking it are any hotter 
than Dr. Johnson’s. I find myself constitutionally in- 
capable of believing that the sun would nut exist on a 
day when he was everywhere hidden by clouds, or that 
the meat in a pie springs into existence at the moment 
when the pie is opened. I know the logical answer to 
such objections, and qua logician I think the answer 
a good one. The logical argument, however, does not 
even tend to show that there are non-mental events, 
it only tends to show that we have no right to feel 
sure of their existence. For my part, I find myself m 
fact believing in them in spite of all that can be said 
to persuade me that I ought to feel doubtful. 

There is an argument, of a sort, against the view 
we are considering. I have been assuming that we admit 
the existence of other people and their perceptions, but 
question only the inference from perception.^ to events 
of a different kind. Now there is no good reason why 
we should not carry our logical caution a step further 
I cannot verify a theory by means of another man’s 
perceptions, but onl)- by means of my own. Therefore 
the laws of physics can only be verified by me in so far 
as they lead to predictions of my percepts. If then, I 
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refuse to admit non-mental events because they are not 
verifiable, I ought to refuse to admit mental events in 
every one except myself, on the same ground. Thus I am 
reduced to what is called “solipsism”, i.e. the theory 
that I alone exist. This is a view which it is hard to 
refute, but still harder to believe. I once received a letter 
from a philosopher who professed to be a solipsist, but 
was surprised that there were no others! Yet this phil- 
osopher was by way of believing that no one else ex- 
isted. This shows that solipsism is not really believed 
even by those who think they are convinced of its truth. 
(Philosophy [1927], pp. 290-291; italics in original). 

It is obvious that the solipsist made an enormous blun- 
der writing to Russell. Qua logician, the solipsist bad a 
very good case. “It is hard to refute.” But then the sol- 
ipsist went ahead and wrote a letter to another philos- 
opher — ^and lo! he showed that he really did not belieye, 
deep down in his solipsist heart, the strength of his 
“soUpsist logic.” Now the only important point about 
this episode is that Russell does not take the letter as con- 
stituting in any way an experimental, scientific invali- 
dation of the “logic.” For Russell himself, qm logician, 
the solipsist argument is still a hard one to refute — even 
after be received the letter. And, pray, what sort of letter 
was it? Where was it? Was it in RusselFs head or in the 
head of the solipsist who sent it? Was it wholly abstract? 
No more than the solipsist “believed” his “hard -to -ref ute- 
logic” does Russell “believe” in his substitutions of re- 
fined objects of reflection — ^logical constructs — for the 
gross and macroscopic subject-matter in primary experi- 
ence. Qua logician, Russell can, with an easy mind, go 
through the intellectual, mathematical-symbolic jug- 
glery; but qua a human, being he cannot believe it. 
Moreover, it is only by bringing into his “logical” ex- 
ercise the allegedly non-logical, what he believes but 
seems to have no rational argument for; it is only by 
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constantly bringing this "extra-logical" witbln the opera- 
tions of his dialectics that his dialectics can exhibit the 
semblance of moving along. Otherwise, Russel) would be 
going around in a very narrow and self-cuc.!osetl circle. 
In sum, logic, for Russell, is precisely what logic was 
for the scholastics. His “inhexibk rationality of thought” 
is of exactly the same order. The itindamcnlal fact about 
Russell’s "logic” is that experimental tesi has no place in 
it at all, has no logical standing whatsoever. 

Whitehead, in his procedure of substituting refined 
objects of reflection for the gross and macroscopic sub- 
ject-matter in primary experience, follows a different 
route and ends up at the opposite pole. Russell, as the 
reader remembers, finally reached the point where all 
distinctions between physics and perception, between 
mind and matter, were superficial and unreal. Since Rus- 
sell’s whole philo.sophic undertaking was dovolcxl to the 
end of bringing the two together, without .subordinating 
either to the other, his final conclu.sion (in 7'lic Analysis 
aj Matter, of course) throws at least a glare of super- 
ficiality and unreality over his whole undertaking. In 
general terms, Russell's logical progress consists in making 
di.stinctions and then throwing them away .so that at the 
end he is left with notluag at all. Whitehead proceed.^ in 
the rever.se direction. He proceeds by making distinctions, 
and then internally involving them in each other .so that 
at the end he has everything in everything dse — which 
consequence also obliterates distinctions. 

Thus, for instance, he starts: 

"Actual entities — also termed ‘artuai occasions’ — are 
the- final real things of which the world i.s made up. 
There is no going behind actual entities to find anything 
more real. They differ among theraselve.s: God is an 
actual entity, and so is the most trivial puff of ex- 
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istence in far-off empty space. But, though there are 
gradations of importance, and diversities of function, 
yet in the principles which actuality exemplifies all are 
on the same level. The final facts are, all alike, actual 
entities; and these actual entities are drops of experi- 
ence, complex and interdependent.” “ . . . actual en- 
tities are the only reasons \ so that to search for a reason- 
is to search for one or more actual entities.” {Process 
and Reality pp. 2 7-2 8 and 37; italics in origin^). 

Now this statement — leaving out the actual entity 
“God” — is on all fours with Dewey's fundamental posi- 
tion, It is another way of stating that the gross and 
macroscopic subject-matters in primary experience — the 
puffs of smoke and the stellar systems — are, with respect 
to existential quality, all on exactly the same level. This 
is also the fundamental doctrine as actually operative in 
the conduct of scientific inquiiy. The black-bands in the 
interferometer are just as real as the super-galactic sys- 
tem. Since there is no going behind actual entires to find 
anything more real, the ultimate or metaphysically real 
is, precisely those actual entities themselves. And this too 
is thoroughly in accordance both with Dewey’s doctrine 
of logic and the practice of science. Since the ultimate 
test of the validity of any theory is made by the labora- 
tory experiment, the subject-matter as experienced in the 
laboratory e.xperiment is the ultimately real, scientifically. 
Finally, since the actual entities or occasions are ul- 
timately real, their differences, their gradations in import- 
ance, their qualitative characters, their existential ex- 
tents must also be ultimate and real. 

However, although Whitehead avers that speculative 
boldness must be humble before “logic” and “fact,” the 
operation of his dialeclicism carries him progressively 
away from both. Whitehead ends up by saying: “Each 
actual entity is a throb of experience incVudlng the actual 
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viorld mthin iU scope/' (lb. p, zgo; italics mine,) 
"No two actualities can be tom apart; each Is all in all 
Thus each temporal occasion embodies G-ocl, and is em- 
bodied in God.” (Ib. p. 529) 

A contradiction in a system of philosophy is evidence 
of some antecedent error. A fundamental contradiction 
is evidence of a fundamental error. It is obvious that 
Whitehead’s final conclusion contradicts his basic doc- 
trine as fundamentally as Russell’s final conclusion con- 
tradicts his initial basic statemerit of doctrine (in The 
Analysis of Matter). And both conclusions are rather fan- 
tastic. It is fantastic to say that the most trivial puff of 
existence in far-off empty space includes the actual -world 
■within its scape. And the statement itself, in addition to 
its fantasticality, is aelf-contradictory. If each actual 
entity includes the actual world within its scope, there 
is no puff of existence, and there is no far-<iff empty 
space. Everything is in everything else; each i.s all in all. 
Whitehead does not get everything “inside the head” as 
Russell sometimes does, but as far as this aspect of his 
final doctrine is concerned he might just as well. 

There is a world of difference bet^vecn the ftiud conclu- 
sions of Whitehead and Rus-sell, taking the content of 
the conclusions by them.selves. But they reach their dia- 
metrically opposed conclusions by using a “logic” or 
‘■'method of philosophy” that i& fundamentally the same. 
By using the same “logic” the doctrine of the one can 
be converted into the doctrine of the other by a simple 
dialectical t-wist. Russell, g^ua logician, is well aware of 
this, as we have seen. We have also seen that Russell is 
never always of the same mind as to which way the dia- 
lect' cal twist should be turned. Although Russell and 
■UTiitehead both humbly bow down before “logic” and 
are in the vanguard of those who uphold the “inflexible 
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rationality of thought" when it comes to any critical 
juncture, when, in the course of their allegedly ‘^rational” 
philosophic inquiry a showdown can no longer be post- 
poned, it is ahvays their “logic” that gives way and 
bows down to their “feeling” or their “metaphysical trust” 
or whatever. 

A “logic” which makes it necessary constantly to resort 
to heroic, last-minute, extra-logical measures in order to 
keep the “logical” argument going and the philosophy 
afloat, is a “logic” that is not without its strong emo- 
tional appeal. It makes “philosqphy” very exciting, quite 
a romantic adventure. But such, a “logic,” whatever its 
extra-logical merits may be, is mt a scientific logic, for 
it does not display any of the fundamental characteristics 
of the logic of controlled inquiry. 

XXXIV 

THE refined objects of reflection — of whatever sort 
they may be — ^are consequences of inquiry. They are 
products not originals. They are the end-results that have 
come through the mill. Dewey's favorite metaphor for 
the “mill of inquiry" is that of a “refinery.” Whence 
his technical term “refined.” Our discussion of the “meth- 
od of isolation" is an amplification of Dewey’s doctrine 
of the “method of refining.” 

When you refine gold ore, for instance, the pure gold 
that is the end-result of the refining process was in the 
crude, raw materials. The refining process removed the 
dross or all extraneous matter and got the pure gold to- 
gether. But the final product is qualitatively the same as 
the original. Now this metaphor adequately covers those 
cases of refined objects of reflection which go under the 
various names of primary and secondary qualities, per- 
cepts, sensations, and all natural qualitative objects. 
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That is, it covers those refined objects of refiection which 
were the “elements” of Greek “scientific thought" and 
which appear in every descriptive and classiftcalory na- 
tural science. It is fundamental to Realist doctrine, and 
also Positivist, that the.se “dements" arc “directly ob- 
served” that they appear in thought precisely as they ait 
in rcrum Natura, that they arc not con-seqtiences of in 
quiry, but are the “given” or the data which a providen- 
tial Nature hands out to inquiry. At one time, some Real- 
ists were fond of saying that the mind was like a search- 
light. As it flashed around, it immediately saw what was 
there and as immediately knew what it saw. When u 
happened to light upon an “ultimate simple” it had a case 
•of “infallible knowledge” as Whitehead used to .say. This 
flashlight theory of the mind is of course tho th’oek Foi- 
mula disguised as a modem inipIeincuL. 

The metaphor of the “refinery” i,s adotinate for illus- 
trating the process whereby tire obtained the refined, de- 
rived objects of reflection of the sort just mentioned, but 
it is no good at all when cxlondcd to tho case of le- 
fined objects of modern scientific reileefion. ''I'he mill of 
modern scientific inquiry — if a melaphor must be used™ 
is like a chemical mill where alloys are made. Tn mak- 
ing an alloy, there is a double process involved: fiisl, 
there is the process of “refining” or “isolating” tho nat- 
ural elements, and second, there Ls the j>roccss of bring- 
ing them into interactive relations, the consequence of 
the interactivity being a new object, ciuulilatively unlike 
either of the originals, 

Dewey’s use of the same metaphor for both cases is 
unfortunate. But he does not confuse the two kinds of 
results obtained; in fact, his whole argument is devoted 
to showing how fundamentally different these two kinds 
of refined objects of reflection are. 
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Newton’s Third Law of Motion, is a good example of a 
modern scientific object of reflection. The Third Law may 
be considered as a miniature “world of physics” and the 
horse, stone and stretched rope between as a miniature 
empirical world, as the gross and macroscopic subject- 
matter in primary experience. One form of Russell’s prob- 
lem of the “application of physics to the empirical world” 
IS the problem of the application of the Third Law to 
the horse, stone and rope. The High Rationalist Tradi- 
tion in modern and contemporary philosophy, working 
with the Greek Formula up its sleeve, substitutes the 
Third Law for the horse, stone and rope and claims that 
the substituted article is the Ultimate Reality. White- 
head and Russell both follow this tradition but reluc- 
tantly; they cannot persuade themselves to follow it all 
the way. For Whitehead the horse, stone and rope are 
merely a cooking of the facts for the sake of exemplify- 
ing the Law. That Newton did cook the facts, there can 
be no doubt. But when Nevrton’s cooking is all over, and 
he presents Whitehead with a complete “ready-made” 
world, Whitehead doesn’t like it. 

Of Newton’s “ready-made world” Whitehead says 
that it cannot “survive a comparison with the facts.” 
Neither can the Third Law survive a comparison with 
the facts. However, Whitehead goes on to say that “Bi- 
ology is reduced to a mystery; and physics itself has 
now reached a stage of experimental knowledge inexpli- 
cable in terms of the categories of the Scholium.’’ New- 
ton’s world of physics, when substituted for the empir- 
ical world does, true enough, make a mystery of biology, 
but it makes a mystery of pretty much everything else. 
The trouble with Newton’s “physics” is not that it re- 
duces everything to the explanatory level of mechanical 

Process and Reality, p. 144, italics mine. 
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action, Tlie great trouble with it is that it cannot even 
explain without involving itself in fundamental contra- 
diction such an elementary mecJjanical action as the hor=ie 
actually pulling the rope. It took close to two and a half 
centuries to prove to theoretical physicists that the 
standard and defining case of the nature of Nature is 
not the case where a stretched rope is transfixed be- 
tween an immovable stone and immobile horse. Of course 
there are times when a horse cannot pull a stone along 
the surface of the earth, but even at such times the horse, 
if he is a horse at all, can move over the face of the 
earth himself. The Third Law of Motion apart from be- 
ing symbolically a miniature "world of physics” is ac- 
tually the standard, defining and ultimately controlling 
Law in Nevsdon’s complete "world of physics.” The 
change from the Newtonian to the Einsteinian physics is 
the change that results from taking as the standard 
and defining case, the case where the horse is pulling the 
stone and moving along the face of the earth. If you 
take your position on that moving rope and begin to plot 
its mathematical formulation you fall head first into 
Einsteinian mathematics. 

It is of course something to be thankful fisr that phy- 
sicists now realize that the world is in motion, really and 
not just fictitiously. Unfortunately, they have come to 
that realization by way of such an increclibly circuitous 
route, they are still dazed by their journey and are afraid 
to believe it is true. And in their loftie.st moments of "in- 
spiration” they of course still desire to sub.stitute Ein- 
stein's final equation for the real world, just as they for- 
merly substituted Newton’s initial equation for the real 
world.* 

* Purely formally speaking, the Einsteiniiin development con- 
sists in throwing the Third Law out at the “basis” of physics and 
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Now Dewey's philosophy is about a world that is 
actually in motion, that is really moving and not just 
plajing at moving. And Dewey’s logic is controlled by 
the fundamental fact that the horse is pulling the rope 
and horse, stone and stretched rope between are moving 
along the face of the earth. This fundamental fact is the 
fact Dewey’s whole philosophy is controlled by. Dewey 
sometimes calls this fact “the practical character of re- 
ality.” 

The application of the Third Law of Motion to the 
horse, stone and rope is one form of Russell’s problem of 
the “application of physics to the empirical world.” The 
other form of his problem is hidden away in his statement 
that “the world of physics must be, in some sense, con- 
tinuous with the world of our perceptions.” I say “hidden 
away” because what the “world of physics" is, in this 
case, depends entirely upon the course of the argument. 
Sometimes it is the empirical world, sometimes it is the 
“laws of physics," sometimes it is the electrons, protons, 
and whatnot which are identifiable with neither. How- 
ever, if we take the summing up of his position on this 
form of his problem, it is fairly evident what it involves. 
"It is obvious that a man who can see knows things which 
a blind man cannot know; but a blind man can know the 
whole of physics. Thus the knowledge which other men 
have and he has not is not a part of physics." A blind 
man who can know the whole of physics is, obviously, a 
person of great intelligence. There are millions of per- 
sons who are not blind who would experience the great- 

bringing it back in at the “top.” All the moving platforms, trains, 
etc., used in accounts of the Einstein Theory are really no better 
than the horse, stone and stretched rope between moving along 
the face of the earth. 

*This is the title of an essay in PkSosopky and CiviUsation 
( 1931 ), originally written in 1908 . 
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est difficult in understanding any of physics. On the score 
of intelligence, there is no diffcrenC(! then between Rus* 
sell’s blind man and a seeing man who also can know 
the whole of physics. I suppo.se it is a.lpo fair to assume 
that the blind man in question has his other .soinses in- 
tact, that he can hear, touch, taste and .sracll. The only 
difference between the two men therefore is that the 
seeing man can see “secondary qualities,” namely, those 
secondary qualities that require unimpaired vision. And 
it is on this difference that Russell rests his penultimate 
conclusion that “there is thus a sphere excluded from 
physics.” {The Analysis of Matter, p. 389.) 

We began by considering the problem of “secondary 
qualities” and this brings us back to the beginning. I'he 
genuineness of this problem i.s not the j'loint .iiero. Nor 
is it relevant to the point tbnt Rus,sei] in the coiir.se of 
his discussion of the problem introduce.^ many otlier dif- 
ferences and in the la.st three pages <if his Imolr tempo- 
rarily reintroduces them again. What is in point here is 
that tlie second fornt of Ru.s.seirs problem the problem 
of secondary qualilic.s (in an excessively siuqdified form, 
thLs time) continues to be the imperi.slmble found.'Ltion- 
stone of the philosophic discussion. 

The inextricable mixing up of the two forms of the 
problem — the shifting from one kind of refined object 
of reflection to a totally different kind- -keeps the pliilo- 
.sophic discussion alive, gives it an ewr-ciuitiging and 
ever more complicated face. Ru.sseira di.scti.ssion of the 
same problem in Our Knaudedy^v. of the llxlcrual World 
(191:4) follows exactly the same general lines ns his dis- 
cussion in 1927. But it was vastly simpler, internally. 
At that time (1914) the Einstciniau “world of physics/’ 
with its manifold mathematical complications, and Kpace- 
Time, had not yet come into its own. Etence, in that ear- 
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lier volume, Russell could start off by dismissing Time 
as irrelevant for physics and therefore irrelevant for phil- 
osophy. The “temporal” then was merely temporal. The 
case with Time now is rather different. Just as in 1914 
Russell took the Newtonian “'world of physics” as some- 
thing “given,” so in 1927 Russell takes the Einsteinian 
' world of physics” as something “given.” This method 
of procedure is not peculiar to Russell. It is part of the 
inherent methodology of the “rationalist” tradition in 
philosophy; it is the “logical” method that exhibits “in- 
flexible rationality of thought.” 

It is fundamental in Dewey’s analysis of the problem 
to maintain the distinction between the two general 
kinds of refined objects of reflection noted above. His 
extension of the metaphor of “refining” to cover both 
kinds of refined objects is unfortunate. But in view of the 
nature of philosophic discu.ssion and controversy this ex- 
tension is understandable. Furthermore, the standardized 
consequences of inquiry that persist as the stable founda- 
tions of the controversy are the “ultimate simples” that 
are obtained from the gross and macroscopic subject-mat- 
tei in primary experience by the process of “refining.” 
Hence Dewey’s emphasis on this process is not only un- 
derstandable but also justifiable within the context of the 
great debate. 

XXXV 

“PHILOSOPHY” writes Whitehead “destroys its use- 
fulness when it indulges in brilliant feats of explaining 
away. ... Its ultimate appeal is to the general con- 
sciousness of what in practice wc experience. Whatever 
thread of presupposition characterizes social expression 
throughout the various epochs of rational society must 
find its place in philosophic theory. Speculative boldness 
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must be balanced by complete humility before logic, 
and before fact. It is a disease of philosophy when it is 
neither bold nor humble, but merely a renoction of the 
temperamental presuppositions of cjcccptional person- 
alities, 

“Analogously, we do not trust any recasting of scientific 
theory depending upon a sivgle performance of an abcr~ 
rant experiment, unrepeated. The ultimate test is always 
widespread, recurrent experience; and the more general 
the rationalistic scheme, the more important this final 
appeal.” * 

Dewey’s statement on the same general topic is as 
follows: “A first-rate test of the value of any philosophy 
which is oflfered us is this: Does it end in conclusions 
which, when they are referred back to ordinary life-ex- 
periences and their predicaments, render them more sig- 
nificant, more luminous to us, and make our dealings with 
them more fruitful? Or does it terminate in rendering the 
things of ordinary experience more opaque than they were 
before, and in depriving them of having in ‘reality’ even 
the significance they had previou.sly seemed to have? Does 
it yield the enrichment and increase of power of ordi- 
nary things which the results of phy.sical science afford 
when applied in every-day affair.s? Or dne.s it become 
a mystery that these ordinary ihing.s should be what they 
are, or indeed that they should be at all, while philo.sophic 
concepts are left to dwell in separation in some technical 
realm of their own? It is the fact that .so many philos- 
ophies terminate in conclusions that make it necessary 
to disparage and condemn primary experience, leading 
those who hold them to measure the sablimity of their 
‘realities’ as philosophically defined by remoteness from 

* Process and Reality, p. 2S; italics mine. 
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the concerns of daily life, which leads cultivated common 
sense to look askance at philosophy." * 

These two statements very closely approach each other, 
and yet, as in cases already considered, the more closely 
they come together the further apart they are. And in 
this instance, as in all others, for one and the same rea- 
son: Whitehead never actually reaches the point where 
he is ready to consider “practice” as a functioning, in- 
tegral factor in inquiry, Whitehead, as Russell, will on 
occasion recognize that an appeal must be made to “ex- 
periment” or “practice” and that such appeal is “ulti- 
mate” but he will never “wander off on the topic of ex- 
periment” to the extent of effecting an integrative, inter- 
active union of theory and practice. 

Dewey says that the test of a philosophy is whether or 
not the conclusions when referred back to ordinary life- 
experiences malie the latter more significant and our 
dealings with them more fruitful. Whitehead says that 
the ultimate appeal or test is to “the general conscious- 
ness of what in practice we experience.” This test is al- 
together different from Dewey’s. For “the general con- 
sciousness of what in practice we experience” is more 
likely than not to turn out to be, not actual, practical, 
or experimental behavior, but simply a “philosophy of 
practice” over again. So that Whitehead’s “test” will 
really be of the kind Newton performed 'when he “tested 
experimentally” his Third Law, by “relating" it to the 
horse, stone and stretched rope between. And that this 
is so is evident in Whitehead’s next sentence, that philo- 
sophic theory must include or find a place for all the 
threads of presupposition that are found in the various 
epochs of “rational society.” “Rational society” consists 


* Infra, p. 1046; italics mine. 
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of Itie various systems of ideas, philosophic, cultural, and 
scientific that are found to be rational. Although White- 
head does not believe that Newton’s 'hajady-made world 
of physics” can survive a comparismi with the facts, he 
also believes that that “world of physics” must never- 
theless be included in any cosmology, or philosophy of 
Nature. Now there can be no doubt that Newton’s “world 
of physics” merits some sort of inclusion in a compre- 
hensive philosophy. But no theory of philosophy can be 
tested by reference to that “world of physics’' any more 
than drat "world of physics” can be tested by a theory of 
philosophy. The test of any theory scientific or philosophic 
is experimental in the practical sense, in the sense of do- 
ing-undergoing. 

Whitehead gives another staXement of bis conception 
of the method of philosophy which more shaiply points 
up the fundamental difference we have been consider- 
ing; 

“ . . . the true method of pliilo.sophical coastruction 

is to frame a scheme of idea.s, the l.>c.st that one can, and 

unflinchingly to explore the interprclalion of exirerience 

in terms of tlrat scheme." (Ib. p. x) 

By following this method, it is obvious that "exiwrience” 
will always turn out to be a replica of the “.scheme of 
ideas” in terms of which “experience is unflinchingly ex- 
plored.” Newton constructed hi.s scheme of ideas contained 
in his Third Law and then unflinchingly explored the 
interpretation, of “experience” in terms of that scheme 
And he found that “experience” and Uie Third Law 
agreed with one another, that they were in one-to-one 
correspondency, that the harmony between them wa.s 
perfect. When you take the same thing twice over once 
as “experience” and once as “scheme of ideas” you will 
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always get Newton’s perfect results. And this taking of 
the same thing twice over is what Realists staunchly 
hold to be the fundamental method of discovering Truth ! 

Any scheme of ideas is already the interpretation of 
“experience” — of the experience of which that scheme of 
ideas is the formulated consequence. When that scheme of 
ideas is the unflinching formulation of the consequences of 
that experience, then that genuine occasion for being un- 
flinching is over. The next occasion for being unflinching 
is when we test that scheme of ideas by practical, experi- 
mental doings-undergoings whether the practical experi- 
mentation be in the laboratory or in ordinary life-ex- 
periences, in our daily dealings with things. It is necessary 
to be unflinching on this next occasion because the scheme 
of ideas which is thus undergoing genuine test, may not 
survive the trial. 

It cannot be denied of course that it also requires a 
high degree of “unflinchingness” to follow the “method” 
that Whitehead prescribes for philosophers. The “inflex- 
ible rationality of thought” he advocates is not easily 
acquired. When we use any given scheme of ideas for the 
interpretation of experience in terms of that scheme, there 
are bound to arise many occasions—when we adventure 
abroad and our “explorations” are wide enough — that 
may well cause the stoutest philosophic heart to quail. 
I doubt whether there is, in the world today, a philosopher 
of stouter heart than Russell. And yet Russell “flinched” 
when it came to accepting some of the “answers” which he 
qtm logician (or qua schematizer of ideas) believed were 
“good logical answers.” However, it must be said on be- 
half of Russell, that his “flinchings” were not final, but 
only temporary twinges. When, in The Analysis of Matter, 
he reached the very last sentence, Russell had to make 
his final interpretation of experience in. terms of his scheme 
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of ideas. And then, on the very pin-point standpoint of 
philosophy, Russell unflinchingly made his last stand (m 
that book, of course). Likewise with Whitehead. During 
the course of his philosophic “interprctutiojivS” of ex- 
perience in terms of his scheme <if ido;ts, there are many 
occasions when he “flinches,” But when the la.st stand hag 
to be made, he unflinchingly makes the last ataml. 

One of Whitehead’s great coirtributious to philosophy 
is his discovery of an oft-repeated and widespread fal- 
lacy in modern thought which he calls “the fallacy of 
misplaced concreteness.” But a far greater philosophic 
fallacy, and in its consequences infinitely more destruc- 
tive of what Dewey calls intelligence, is “the fallacy of 
misplaced unSindiiagncss.” 

XXXVI 

THE mathematics in which the physicist Is interested 
was developed for the explicit purpose of describing the 
behavior of the external world, so that it is certainly sio 
accident that there is a correspondence between mathe- 
matics and nature.” This statement of Bridgman’s is cor- 
rect only when it is interpreted to mean that there is a 
‘‘correspondence” between the mathematic.^ used in de- 
scribing nature and tJbe piature that is the n>nseqiimce. oj 
iisin% thas> watk^matics. Thus it is no accident certainly 
that there is a “correspondence” between Newton’s 'I'liird 
Law and Newton’s horse, stone and stretched rope be- 
tween. In any other sense than thi.s, there is no “corres- 
pondence” at all. 

It is also no accident that there is a “correspondence” 
between a microscope constructed in accordance with 
the specifications of a formula and the formula in accord- 
ance with which the microscope is constructed. 

If you take the mkroscoiie in one hand and the formula 
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of the microscope in the other and eKamine them alter- 
nately you will find, as Spinoza would say, that the order 
and connection of ideas in the formula are the same as 
the order and connection of things in the microscope. 
Now the formula of the microscope is what Whitehead 
calls an "ideally isolated system.'' And, says Whitehead, 
"This means that there are truths respecting this system 
which require reference only to the remainder of things 
by way of a uniform systematic scheme of relationships.” 
If you develop a systematic scheme of relationships with 
the consistency and perfection exhibited by Spinoza, you 
will get Spinoza’s result. The "correspondency” of micro- 
scope and formula of the microscope, when extended or 
referred to tire remainder of things within the universe 
becomes the doctrine that there are two orders, one the 
order of ideas (Mind, Formulae) and the other the or- 
der of things (Matter, Bodies) the two orders running 
in parallel lines or in one-to-one correspondency. 

Of course, Spinoza did not leave the two orders each 
alone by itself. Just as soon as you bring on the one 
hand and on the other in juxtaposition, you are philo- 
sophically bound to "unite” them. And so Spinoza in- 
cluded them in one comprehensive order of Nature. But 
if there are two such orders in Nature, and they par- 
allel each other, they parallel each other. That’s that, and 
that is all there is to it. It is an "irreducible and stub- 
born fact.” Comprehending them in one inclusive embrace 
doesn’t make their parallelism more parallel, and leaving 
them without the embrace doesn’t make their parallelism 
any less parallel. Precisely the same holds true, for ex- 
ample, of Newton’s Absolute Space and Absolute Time. 
They also were two "orders” and they “paralleled” or 
"corresponded” in one-to-three-and-three-to-one mathe- 
matical formal perfection and induding them in One Sys- 
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tem of Nature didn’t cliari|i;e their Newtonian relations 
one bit. It also didn’t help matters very much as far as 
the progress of scientific tlieoiy is coneornecl. 

When you tjilce two end-ri'.sull.Sj liire the microscope and 
the formula of the microsropej two t:on.sct[uenaw which 
are the products of the self-same hi.storical process of 
inquiry, they arc each bound to contain characteristics 
which “exemplify” or “paralld” or “correspond” to the 
characteristics of the other. The interactivity of which 
they are the joint product has taken care of that. It 
could not be otherwise. When you lake tw^o such prod- 
ucts, and “compai-e’’ them with one another you will 
always find, says Dewey, that they will be in one-lo-one 
harmony. Then the “existence'’ of the one will reflect the 
“essence” of Ihe other; the “inind” of tlm oiK' will por- 
tray the “matter” of the other; Dm “form” of the one 
will reveal the “body of the other’’; (he “law” of the 
one will express the “conduct” of ihc olhiir; the “fact” 
of the one will exemplify the ‘'propo.m'(iou” of the other; 
the “refined object of reflection” of tin* one will mirror 
the “subject-matter in cxperictico” of Die othet; and so 
on in every field and In every ca.se. Anri of counse also 
in every case vice vensa if not also versa vict'. I'or as 
Leibniu put it, the ''harmony is pre-established.” 

Although the harmony between a mimt.scoiH; and the 
formula of the niici'0.scope is entrancingly perfect when 
“pre-established,” the ilifferenccs Iictweeu the two are 
enormous. And it is only by neglecting ihi^ difference.^ in 
the first place, that the one-Uwnie eorre.spondency can 
be obtained. When, after having made tlie oorre.s[iondency, 
an appeal to “experience” is InadvertenDy made, all the 
“eternal problems” of philosophy begin to crop out 
again. And as long as the same “method of philosophy” 
is pursued, these problems will never be .solved. 
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XXXVII 

“WE do not trust,” writes Whitehead, “any recasting 
of scientific theory depending upon a single, aberrant 
experiment, unrepeated. The ultimate test is always wide- 
spread, recurrent experience; and the more general the 
rationalistic scheme, the more important is this final 
test.” But if a single experiment is aberrant, we would 
not trust any recasting of scientific theory depending 
upon it, no matter how widespread and recurrent that 
experiment had become through sheer repetition. New- 
ton’s “experiment” with the Third Law was, for example, 
an aberrant experiment if ever there was one. Repetition 
of that experiment would perpetuate, not test, the aber- 
ration. 

And this particular Newtonian aberration has been 
“tested” by making it widespread and recurrent. Newton 
has been the model “e-xperimental” scientist and his sys- 
tem the model of all scientific systems. Theoreticians in 
all fields, possessed of a “modern classical” cast of “sci- 
jntific” mind have, with studied envy and anxiety, fol- 
lowed the lead of Newton. By carrying his “method” into 
their fields of inquiry, they were certain that their re- 
sults would be truly scientific. And following Newton’s 
method has meant starting with a formulation patterned 
after the Third Law, 

And so we have, for example, in “classical, scientific 
economics” the fundamental Law that “supply equals de- 
mand” — equal and opposite. Supply follows demand and 
demand follows supply and this “iron law” of economic 
nature — like the rope between horse and stone — holds the 
economic world perfectly together — ^providing you only 
let it alone, let it go and let it pass. And in “classical 
psychology” we have a similar exemplification of the same 
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“iron law.” Idea equals sensation or idea follows sensa- 
tion and sensation follows idea and this I;eeps hlind and 
Body together-— -providing again that yon only lot it alone, 
let it go and let it pass. 

For such a p.sychology, it was of cour.se an inestimable 
boon when the neurolngicd system was discovered, For 
the neurological systenr was, obviously, the very condud 
needed. Like Newton’s rope, it could be the vacuous go- 
between, When, under the inspiration of greater scientific 
exactitude, the shift was made to the terms “stimulus” 
and “response” the same fundamental Law prevailed; 
stimulus equals response, equal and opposite. 

Of course, no scientific theory is ever dependent upon 
a single e.xperiment. It may conceivably happen that a 
scientific theory haa to bo changed because, of the con- 
sequences of one experiment. But the sciontific theory, 
both before and after the change, is not dependent upon 
that one experiment alone — :iny more tlnin the Iab(!r£itory 
experiment is self-dependent, .As Whitehead himself so 
clearly described, every scientific theory (or formula) is 
an organization of accumulated con.s-oquenceH of prior 
activities of inquiry. And likewise wilh {'very laboratory 
experiment. 

When philosophic theory of scientific method i.s con- 
trolled by the indubitable, g!ms.s and injuTo,scopic fact 
that theories and laboratory experimcnl.s are the funded 
consequences of histories of inquiry, th<‘ significance of 
the appeal to widespread and recurrent exqx'ricnce is 
radically clarified. For then it h' setni that an appeal to 
a single laboratory experiment is, by the very nEiture 
of the case, a concentrated appeal to widespread and 
recurrent experience. A .single experiment no matter how 
extensive and internally complex it may be is, to be 
sure, a limited experiment. It does not encompass the 
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totality of the universe mthin its scope. There is, there’ 
fore, need for recurring to further esperimental labora- 
tory tests as new formulations are reached or as old 
formulations are carried into new fields.. The need is a 
constant and progressive one. In scientific inquiry it is 
not the case that the more general the rationalistic 
scheme (or the more comprehensive the theory) the more 
important is the final or experimental test. The process of 
experimental testing is continuous throughout the devel- 
opment of scientific theory; it occurs at every stage. One 
can. make a distinction of “importance” such as White- 
head makes, only at the expense of violating the basic 
continuity and interactivity of the developmental process 
of scientific or controlled inquiry. 

Every practical or theoretical instrument — from the 
crudest practical tool to the most highly refined mathe- 
matical symbol— -is inherently a social product. Every 
case of experimental testing is an apf^al to “widespread 
and recurrent experience.” According to some philosophic 
theories of experience, human experience is a private, con- 
vulsive, peristaltic movement occurring inside an ab- 
originally individualixed psyche or soni; according to 
others, it is the automatic registration of private effects 
on a private brain inside a private head. Whether such 
extremely diseased modes of human experience are pos- 
sible or not, we need not stop to inquire. But such modes 
of experience — supposing, for the argument, that they 
may occur — do not define the rational mode, the stand- 
ard mode of experience which constitutes the ultimate 
test of theory. Rational experience is experience as or- 
ganized and realized in the performance of an experi- 
ment. Dewey’s philosophy of the experiment is his phil- 
osophy of experience. The method of experimentation de- 
fines the nature of the method of socialized intelligence. 
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Dewey's recasting of philosophic theory depends upon 
bis theory of the esperiinent. Originally, Dewey's phil- 
osophy acquired the designation '‘mstrumentalism.” Al- 
though by usage the term "instrumentalism” could be 
made equlr-aleni in meaning to the term ‘'esperimentalism” 
is the current istellectnai epoch it is practically impos- 
sible to GO so. By commonsense standards of thinking 
and jud^.g, an “instrument" necessarily implies some- 
thing for which it is an “instrument”; an “instrumental 
theory of knowledge"’ would therefore by the sa-uie stand- 
ards imply that knowledge w^as instnimental, not to “in- 
strumental knowledge” (which is an absurdity) but to 
ctsasummatoiy modes of experience, which are non-in- 
strumental. 

But the absurd interpretation of ‘'■'instruraentalism” as 
the “philosophy or logic of the instrument” was inevitable. 
For the “logics of the instrument” are the dominant un- 
ending varietie.s of “rationalistic logics.” The in3e.^ible 
rationality of scholastic thought was, precisely, an. inflex- 
ible idolatry of the "■'■'logicar' instrument then available to 
their hand. The most popular idolatry of the instrument 
now current is that exhibited in the Logical Positivist 
movement. Carnap’s Logical Positivism very closely nears 
the ultimate philosophic apotheosis of Esperantism. 

Uhen the term instrumentalism is made secondary to 
experimentalism there remains no terminological ground 
for confusing Dewey’s philosophy with any “philosophy 
of the instrument.” 


XXXVIII 

IF the problems of philosophy were inherently, and not 
just fonnaily, technical, their “eternal” perpetuation 
would not matter so very much. But the “eternal" prob- 
lems of philosophy are the social problems ^ar excellence. 
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In the process of technical formulation they have lost all 
the obvious features and characteristics of the social. It 
Is not true that nothing can rise higher than its source; 
witness every case of development. But it is true that 
nothing can rise so high above its source that it becomes 
entirely disconnected therefrom and after its disconnec- 
tion first begins to live a real and flourishing life oS its 
own transcendental vitals. Technical terms, linguistic 
forms, symbolic devices, can make a problem look like 
nothing else on earth. They can do wonders in facial 
transformation. But even the most potent of these de- 
vices and instrumentalities cannot perform miracles. 

Contemporary philosophers are of course distinguish- 
able in many ways from medier'al scholastics. But in so 
far as contemporaries accept standardized problems and 
seek for their solution by dialectically arranging stand- 
ardized parts, they are every whit as medieval as the 
veriest scholastics of ten centuries ago. And from point 
of view of fundamental method of philosophy it matters 
very little by what names such philo-sophers designate 
their philosophies, nor whence nor how tJrey obtain their 
standardized equipmenl- 

There can be no intelligent objection to standardizing 
instrumental equipment, theoretical and practical. Stand- 
ardization is necessary for efficiency and precision in con- 
trol. But there is fundamenlai cause for intelligent objec- 
tion when control over the standardized equipment is 
substituted for control in the solution of an actual problem 
which the use of the standardized equipment can give. 
When such substitution is made, the use of the equipment, 
instead of enriching experience and helping its growth, 
stunts and distorts it. 

The multiplication of theoretical instrumentalities wid- 
ens the menial horizon and increases the possibilities that 
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can be entertained m thought. Tbe multiplication of prac- 
tical instrumentalities increases p-ower for trying out pos- 
sibilities, for cbaaging and reconstructing eastential 
events. iSTien practical and theoretical instruments are de- 
veloped in interactive relation with each other, we have 
the ojniiilative and progressive advance exhibited in the 
history of modem science. When the practical and theo- 
retical activities are separated from each other, we have 
the hind of “advance” exhibited in the tragic history of 
modern society. 

Some form and degree of separation of theory from 
practice is to be found in every field of modern thought 
and in every area of social life. Theoretical solutions of 
the problems generated by the separation of theory from 
practice in the fields of thought do not, of course, auto- 
matically function to solve the problems that are every- 
where to be found in contemporary society. The actual so- 
lution of actual social problems can be accomplished only 
by employment of actual social instrumentalities,* The 
philosopher, in his professional capacity, is a theoretician, 
not a JaboratioB. This does not relieve him of social re- 
sponsibility, but defines the hind of responsibility he can 
he legitimately expected professionally to aasume. 

The fundamental problem in philosophy is the problem 
of scientific method. With respect to some specific prob- 
lems, alternative solutions are possible, but with respect 
to the basic problem of scientific method there is no valid 
alternative to Dewey’s solution. If this Introduction has 
any one comprebensive purpose, then it is to indicate the 
reasons why this is so. 

Editor's Note, Chapter Nine, which, is devoted to a 
^cossjon of the Outlawry of War, some of the difficulties and 
probleras involved in vdog social in^utnentaUties for the solu- 
tion of an actual social probletn are concretely considered Nothing 
more is iherefone said on tins topic here. 
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Of course I do not mean that the whole world — ^not 
even the whole world of philosophy — ^is to be found in 
Dewey's works. Nor do I mean that whatever is in his 
works is perfect, that every solution he offers is the right 
solution and every analysis be nrakes is the final and cor- 
rect analysis. Such is far from being the case. Some criti- 
cisms of Dewey have been explicitly made in the fore- 
going pages and others are implicit. And many needful 
criticisms of Dewey the reader can undoubtedly make for 
himself; and the foregoing may possibly help the reader in 
this direction. 

But the all-important problem, social as well as pbilo- 
sophicj is the problem of method. There Is nothing inher- 
ent in the nature of things that makes it possible for the 
method of experimentation — or of controlled inquiry — to 
be employed in certain fields and nowhere else. From the 
fact that Dewey’s analysis of controlled inquiry is funda- 
mentally the correct analysis and no valid alternative is 
possible-— from this fact it does not follow' that the body 
of knowledge in Dewey’s philosophy (or in any one rise’s) 
is crystallised and fixated as “eternal and immutable.” 
Just the oppo.site follows. Galileo started a revolution in 
method which has proved its singular validity, not by 
immobilking a body of knowledge, but by making it pos- 
sible for that body to change and grow. The employment 
of controlled inquiry — or the method of intelligence — in 
the fields of philosophy and the social sciences, and all 
human affairs, can prove its validity only in the same way. 






CHAPTER ONE 


THE MEANINGS OF PHILOSOPHY 

I ■ Philosophy and Culture* 

VOLUMES have been written about each term of our 
theme. What is civilization? history? philosophy? Yet 
time passes, and as ambiguities and complexities cannot be 
eliminated by definition, we can only circumvent them by 
begging questions. But as to one of the terms at least, 
namely, philosophy, we shall frankly make what is begged 
explicit. A statement of the relations of philosophy to the 
history of civilization will, after all, only expound, in some 
indirect manner, the view of philosophy to which one is al- 
ready committed. Unless this fact is faced, we shall not 
only beg the issue, but we shall deceive ourselves into 
thinking that we are setting forth the conclusions of an 
original inquiry, undertaken and executed independently 
of our own philosophical conceptions. 

As for myself, then, the discussion is approached with 
the antecedent idea that philosophy, like politics, litera- 
ture, and the plastic arts, is itself a phenomenon of human 
culture. Its connection witli social history, with civiliza- 
tion, is intrinsic. There is current among those who philos- 
ophize the conviction that, while past thinkers have re- 
flected in their systems the conditions and perplexities of 
their own day, present-day philosophy in general, and 
one’s own philosophy in particular, is emancipated from 

* From Philosophy and Civilization, pp. 3-12. 
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tie ffiSuence of that comples of iostitutiocs whicli forms 
culture. Bacon, Descartes, Kant, each thought with fervor 
that he was fomidisg philosophy anew because he was plac- 
ing it securely upon an exclusive intellectual basis, exclu- 
sive, that is, of everrtHng but intellect- The movement of 
time has rev'ealed the illusion ; it exhibits as the work of 
philosophy the old and ever nev? undertaking of adjusting 
that bcay of traditions which constitute the actual mind 
of man to scientific tendencies and political aspirations 
which are novel and incompatible with received authorities 
Philosophers are parts of history, caught in its movement; 
creators perhaps in some measure of its future, but also 
asuredly creatures of its past. 

Those who assert in the abstract definition of philosophy 
that it deals with eternal truth or reality, untouched by lo- 
cal time and place, are forced to admit that philosophy as a 
concrete Ksistence is historical, having temporal passage 
and a diversity of local habitations. Open your histories of 
pMloscphies, and you find written throughout them the 
same periods of time and the same geographical distribu- 
tions which provide the intellectual scheme of histories of 
politics, industry, or the fine arts, I cannot imagine a his- 
tory of philosophy which did not partition its material be- 
tween the Occideot and the Orient; which did not find the 
former falling into ancient, medieval, and modern epochs; 
which in setting forth Greek thought did not specify Asi- 
atic and Italian colonies and Athens. On the other hand, 
those who express contempt for the enterprise of philoso- 
phy as a sterile and monotonous preoccupation with un- 
solvable or unreal problems, cannot, without convicting 
themselves of Phih'stinism, deny that, however it itiay 
stand with pHloscphy as a revelation of eternal truths, it 
is tremendously significant as a revelation of the predik- 
ments, protests, and aspirations of humanity. 



PHILOSOPHY AND CULTURE H7 

Tie tvfo views of the history of thought are usually prof- 
fered as unreconcilable opposites. According to one, it is 
the record of the most profound dealings of the reason with 
ultimate being; according to the other, it is a scene of pre- 
tentious claims and ridiculous failures. Nevertheless, there 
is a point of vievt from which there is something common 
to the two notions, and this common denominator is more 
significant than the oppositions. Meaning is wider in scope 
as well as more precious in value than is truth, and philos- 
ophy is occupied with meaning rather than with truth. 
Making such a statement is dangerous; it is easily miscon- 
ceived to signify that truth is of no great importance under 
any circumstances; while the fact is that truth is so infi- 
nitely important when it is important at all, namely, in rec- 
ords of events and descriptions of e.tistences, that we ex- 
tend its claims to regions ivhere it has no jurisdiction. But 
even as respects truths, meaning is the wider category; 
truths are but one class of meanings, namely, those in 
whidi a claim to verifiability by their consequences is an 
intrinsic part of their meaning. Beyond this island of 
meanings which in their owrr nature aj-e true or false lies 
the ocean of meanings to which truth and falsity are irrel- 
evant, We do not inquire whether Greek civilization was 
true or false, but we are immensely concerned to penetrate 
its meaning. We may indeed ask for the truth of Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet or Shelley’s Skylark, hut by truth we now 
signify something quite different from that of scientific 
statement and historical record. 

In philosophy we are dealing with something comparable 
to the meaning of Athenian civilization or of drama or a 
lyric. Significant history is lived in the imagination of man, 
and philosophy is a further excursion of the imagination 
into its own prior achievement. All tliat is distinctive of 
matt, marking him off from the clay he walks upon or the 
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potatoes he eats, occurs in his thought and emotions, in 
what we have agreed to call consciousness. To know the 
structure of sticks and stones, an enterprise in which, of 
course, truth is essential, apart from whatever added con- 
trol it may yield, marks in the end but an enrichment of 
consciousness, of the area of meanings. Were significajace 
identscai with existence, were values the same as events, 
idealism would bs the only possible philosophy. Thus 
scientific thought itself is finally but a function of the im- 
agination in enriching life with the significance of things; 
it is of its peculiar essence that it must also submit to cer- 
tain tests of application and control. 

It is commoEpkce that physically and existentially man 
can but make a superficial and transient scratch upon the 
outennost rind of the world. It has become a cheap intel- 
lectual pastime to contrast the infinitesimal pettiness of 
man with the vastnesses of the stellar universes. Yet all 
such comparisons are illicit. We cannot compare existence 
and meaning; they are disparate. The characteristic life of 
man is itself the aiearing of vast stretches of existences, 
and ndthout it the latter have no value or significance. 
There is no measure of physical existence and conscious 
experience because the latter is the only measure there is 
fo.r the fonner. The significance of being, though not its 
existence, is the emotion it stirs, the thought ft sustains. 

It follows that there is no spedfiable difference between 
philosophy and its role in the history of civilization. Dis- 
cover and define some characteristic, some unique function, 
in civilization, and you have defined philosophy itself. To 
try to define philosophy in any other way is to search for a 
will-o’-the-wisp; the conceptions which result are of purely 
private interpretation, fw they only exemplify the partic- 
ular philos^faies of their authorship and interpretation. 
Take the history of ph2osophy from whatever angle and 
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in whatever cross-section you please, Indian, CMnese, 
Atieniaa, the Europe of the twelfth or the twentieth cen- 
tury, and you find a load of traditions proceeding from an 
immemorial past. You find certain preoccupying interests 
that appear hypnotic in their rigid hold upon imagination 
and you also find certain resistances, certain dawning re- 
bellions, in struggle to escape and to express some fresh 
value of life. The preoccupations may be political and ar- 
tistic as in Athens; they may be economic and scientific as 
today. But in any case, there is a certain intellectual work 
to be done; the dominant interest working throughout the 
minds of masses of men has to be clarified, a result which 
can be accomplished only by selection, elimination, reduc- 
tion, and formulation; it has to be intellectually forced, 
exaggerated, in order to be focused, to be, that is, intel- 
lectually, in consciousness, since all clear consciousness by 
its very nature marks a wrenching of something from its 
subordinate place to confer upon it a centrality which is 
existentially absurd. Where there is sufficient depth and 
range of meanings for consciousness to arise at all, there 
is a funcrion of adjustment, of logical reconciliation of the 
ruling interest of the period with preoccupations which 
had a different origin and an irrelevant meaning. Con- 
sider, for example, the uneasy, restless effort of Plato to 
adapt his new mathematjcal insights and his poh'tical as- 
pirations to the traditional habits of Athens; the almost 
humorously complacent union of Christian supernatural- 
ism in the Middle Ages with the naturalism of pagan 
Greece; the still fermenting effort of the recent age to 
unite the new science of nature with inherited classic emd 
medieval institutions. The life of all thought is to effect 
a junction at some point of the new and the old, of deep- 
sunlc customs and unconscious dispositions, brought to the 
light of attention by some conflict with newly emerging. 
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directious of activity. Piiilosophies whicii emerge at dis- 
tinctive periods define tlie larger patterns of continuity 
■wbich are woven in eSecting the longer enduring junc- 
tions of a stubborn past and an insistent future, 
PhOoscphy thus stistains the closest connection with 
the history of culture, with the succession of changes in 
civilization. It is fed by the streams of tradition, traced at 
critical moments to their sources in order that the current 
may receive a new direction; it is fertilized by tie fer- 
ment of new inventions in industry, new exploration of 
the globe, new discoveries in science. But philosophy is 
not just a passive reflex of civilization that persists 
through changes, and that changes while persisting. It is 
itself a change; the patterns formed in this Junction of the 
new and the old are prophecies rather than records; they 
are policies, attempts to forestall subsequent develop- 
ments. The intellectual registrations which constitute a 
philosophy are generative just because they are selecting 
and eiiminatSag exaggerations. While purporting to say 
that such and such is and always has been the purport of 
the record of nature, in effect they proclaim that such and 
such should be tie significant value to which mankind 
should lo^'ally attach itself. Without evidence adduced in 
its behalf such a statement may seem groundless. But I 
invite you to examine for yourselves any philosophical 
idea which has had for any Itmg period a significant career 
and find therein your own evidence. Take, for example, 
the Platonic patterns of cosmic design and harmony; the 
Aristotelian perpetually recurrent ends and grooved po- 
tentialities; the Kantian fixed forms of intellectual syn- 
thesis; the conception of nature itself as it figured in sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth century thought. Discuss them as 
revelations of eternal truth, and something almost child- 
like or something beyond possibility enters in; discuss 
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them as select ons from the existing culture by wh ch to 
articulate forces wh ch the author bel eved should and 
would dominate the future, and they become preciously 
significant aspects of human history. 

Thus philosophy marks a change of culture. In forming 
patterns to be conformed to in future thought and action, 
it is additive and transforming in its role in the history of 
cmiization, Man states anjUhing at his peril; once stated, 
it occupies a place in a new perspective; it attains a per- 
manence which does not belong to its existence; it enters 
provokingly into wont and. use; it points in a troubling 
way to need of new endeavors. I do not mean that the 
creative element in the role of philosophy is necessarily 
the dominant one; obviously its formulations have been 
often chiefly conservative, justificatory of selected ele- 
ments of traditions and received institutions, hut even 
these preservative systems have had transforming if not 
e.tact]y a creative effect ; they have lent the factors which 
were selected a power over later human imagination and 
sentiment which they would otherwise have lacked. And 
there are other periods, such as those of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries in Europe, when philosophy is 
overtly revolutionary in attitude. To themselves, the turn 
was just from complete error to complete truth; to later 
generations looking back, the alteration in strictly factual 
content does not compare with that in desire and tend- 
ency of effort. 

Of the many objections which hiay be brought against 
the conception that philosophy not only /las a role, but 
that it is a specifiable role in the development of human 
culture, there are two misconceptions which I wish to 
touch upon. What has been said, taken without qualifying 
additions, might suggest a picture of a dominant system 
of philosophy at each historic period. In fact there are di- 
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verse currents and aspirations In almost every historic 
epocih; the divei^ence of phiiosophic systems instead of 
being a reproach (as of course it is from the standpoint of 
pfaUosopay as a rer-elation of truth) is evidence of sin- 
cerity and vitality. If the niiing and the oppressed ele- 
ments in a population, those who wished to maintain the 
siatas quo and those concerned to make changes, had, 
when they became articulate, the same philosophy, one 
might well he skeptical of its intellectual integrity. The 
other point Is much more important. In making a distinc- 
tion between meaning and truth and asserting that the lat- 
ter is but one type of meaning, important under definite 
conditions, I have expressed the idea as if there might be 
in the processes of human life meanings which are wholly 
cut off from the actual course of events. Such is not the 
intent; meanings are generated and in some degree sus- 
tained by existence. Hence they cannot be wholly irrel- 
evant to the world of existence; they all have revelatory 
office which should be apprehended as correctly as pos- 
sible. This is true of politics,^ religion, and art as well as of 
philosophy. They all tell something of the realm of exist- 
ence, But in all of them there are an exuberance and fertil- 
ity of meanings and values in comparison with which cor- 
rectness of telling is a secondary affair, while in the func- 
tion termed science the accuracy of telling is the chief 
matter. 

In the historic role of philosophy, the scientific factor, 
the element of correctness, of verifiable applicability, has a 
place, but it is a negative one. The meanings delivered by 
confirmed observation, experimentation, and calculation, 
scientific facts and principles, in other words, serve as 
tests of the values which tradition transmits and for those 
which emotion suggests. \Vhatever is not compatible with 
them must be eliminated in any sincere philosophizing. 
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This fact confers upon scientific knowledge an incalculaWy 
important office in pfiiJosophy. But the criterion is nega- 
tive; the exclusion of the inconsistent is far from being 
identical with a positive lest which demands that only 
what has been scientifically verifiable supply the entire 
content of philosophy. It is the difference between imagi- 
nation that acknowledges responsibility to logical compati- 
bility with demands of ascertained facts^ and a complete 
abdication of all imagination in behalf of a prosy 
literalism. 

Finally, it results from what has been said that the 
presence and absence of native-born philosophies is a se- 
vere test of the depth of unconscious tradition and rooted 
institution among any people, and of the productive force 
of their culture. For sake of brevity, I may be allowed to 
lake our own case, the case of civilization in the United 
States. Philosophy, we have been saying, is a conversion 
of such culture as exists into consciousness, into imagina- 
tion which is logically coherent and is not incompatible 
with what is factually known. But this conversion is itself 
3 further movement of civilization itself; it is not some- 
thing performed upon the body of habits and tendencies 
from without, that is, miraculously. If American civiliza- 
tion does not eventuate in an imaginative formulation of 
itself, if it merely re-arranges the figures already named 
and placed, in playing an inherited European game, that 
fact is itself the measure of the culture which we have 
achieved. A deliberate striving for an American Philos- 
ophy as such would be only another evidence of the same 
emptiness and impotency. There are energy and activity 
among us, enough and to spare. Not an inconsiderable 
part of the vigor that once went into industrial accom- 
plishment now finds its way into science; our scientific 
“plant” is coming in its way to rival our industrial plants. 
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E^daily in psychology and the sodal sciences an 
anJouDt of effort is putting forth which is hardly equaled 
ia the rest of the world. He would be a shameless brag- 
gart who claimed that the result is as yet adequate to the 
activity. WTiat is the matter? It lies, I think, with our 
lack ox imagicatic® iu generating leading ideas. Because 
we are afraid of speculative ideas, we do, and do over ahd 
over again, an immense amount of dead, specialised work 
in the region of ‘'"facts.'’ We forget that facts are only 
data,; that is, are only fragmentary, uncompleted mean- 
ings, and unless they are rounded out into complete ideas 
—a work which can only he done by h3rpotheses, by a free 
imagination, of intellectuai possibilities — ^they are as help- 
less as are all maimed things and as repellent as are need- 
lessly thwarted events- 

Please do not imagiiie that this is a plea in disguise for 
any particular type of philosophizing. On the contrary, 
any philosophy which is a sincere outgrowth and expres- 
sion of our own civilization is better than none, provided 
it utters the authentic idiom of an enduring and dominat- 
ing corporate experience. If we are really, for instance, a 
materialistic people, we are at least materialistic iu a new 
fashion and on a new scale. I should welcome then a con- 
sistent materialistic philosophy, if only it were sufficiently 
bold, and, in spite of any attendant aesthetic repulsive- 
ness, in the degree in which it marked the coming to con- 
sciousness of a group of ideas, it w^ould formulate a com- 
ing to self-conseiousaess of our civilization. Thereby it 
would furnish ideas, supply an intellectual polity, direct 
further observations and experiments and organize their 
results on a grand scale. As long as we worship science 
and are afraid of philosophy we shall have no great 
science, we shall have a lagging and baiting continuation 
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of what is thought and said elsewhere. As far as any plea 
is implicit in what has been said, it is, then, a plea for the 
casting off of that intellectual timidity which hampers the 
mngs of imagination, a plea for speculative audacity, for 
more faith in ideas sloughing off a cowardly reliance upon 
those partial ideas to which we are wont to give the name 
of facts. I have given to philosophy a more humble func- 
tion than that which is often assigned it. But modesty as 
to its final place is not incompatible with boldness in the 
maintenance of that function, humble as it may be. A ' 
combination of such modesty and courage affords the only 
way I tnow of in which the philosopher can look his fel- 
low man in the face with frankness and with humanity, 

11 • Philosophy and the Education of Man* 

Philosophy has generally been defined in ways which 
imply a certain totality, generality, and ultimateness of 
both subject matter and method. With respect to subject 
matter, philosophy is an attempt to comprehend — that is, 
to gather together the varied details of the world and of 
life into a single inclusive whole, which shall either be a 
unity, or, as in the dualistic systems, shall reduce the 
plural details to a small number of ultimate principles. On 
the side of the attitude of the philosopher and of those 
who accept his conclusions, there is the endeavor to attain 
as unified, consistent, and complete an outlook upon ex- 
perience as is possible. This aspect is expressed in the 
word "‘philosophy”— love of wisdom, Whene%*-er philoso- 
phy has been taken seriously, it has always been assumed 
that it signified achieving a wisdom which would influence 
the conduct of life. Witness the fact that almost all ancient 

* From Democracy and ^.ducalion, pp, 378~i&6. Br peamiisaM of 
The MacmiUan Company, publishers. 
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schools of piuJosophy were aiso organized ways of living, 
those who accepted their tenets being committed to cer- 
tain distinctive inodes of conduct; witness the intimate 
connection of philosophy with the theology of the Roman 
church in the middle ages, its frequent association with 
religious interests, and, at national crises, its association 
with political struggles. 

This direct and intimate connection of philosophy with 
an outlook upon life obviously differentiates philosophy 
from science. Particular facts and laws of science evi- 
dently infiuence conduct. They suggest things to do and 
not do, and provide means of erecutiop. When science de- 
notes not simply a report of the particular facts discovered 
about the world but a general aiiitude toward it — as dis- 
tinct from special things to do— it merges into philosophy, 
For an tmderl3dng di^osition represents an attitude not to 
this and that thing nor even to the aggregate of known 
things, but to the considerations which govern conduct. 

Hence philosophy cannot be defined simply from the 
side of subject-matter. For this reason, the definition of 
such conceptions as generality, totality, and ultimateness 
is mcst readily reached from the side of the disposition 
toward the world which they connote. In any literal and 
quantitative sense, these terms do not apply to the subject- 
matter of knowledge, for completeness and finality are out 
of the question. The very nature of experience as an on- 
going, changing process forbids. In a less rigid sense, they 
apply to sefenee rather than to philosophy. For obviously 
it is to mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, anthro- 
pology, history, etc, that we must go, not to philosophy, to 
find out the facts of the world. It is for the sciences to say 
what generalizations are tenable about the world and what 
they specifically are. But when we ask what sort of per- 
manent disptBition of action toward the world the scien- 
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tific disclosures exact of us we are raising a philosophic 
question. 

From this point of view, “totality” does not mean the 
hopeless task of a quantitative summation. It means rather 
consistency of mode of response in reference to the plu- 
rality of events which occur. Consistency does not mean 
literal identity; for since the same thing does not happen 
twice, an exact repetition of a reaction involves some mal- 
adjustment. Totality means continuity — ^ths carrying on 
of a former habit of action with the readaptation neces- 
sary to keep it alive and growing. Instead of signifying a 
ready-made complete scheme of action, it means keeping 
the balance in a multitude of diverse actions, so that each 
borrows and gives significance to every other. Any person 
who is open-minded and sensitive to new perceptions, and 
who has concentration and responsibility in connecting 
them has, in so far, a philosophic disposition. One of the 
popular senses of philosophy is calm and endurance in the 
face of difficulty and loss; it is even supposed to be a 
power to bear pain without complaint. This meaning is a 
tribute to the influence of the Stoic philosophy rather than 
an attribute of philosophy in general But in so far as it 
suggests that the wholeness characteristic of philosophy is 
a power to learn, or to extract meaning, from even the un- 
pleasant vicissitudes of experience and to embody what is 
learned in an ability to go on learning, it is ju.stified in 
any scheme. An analogous interpretation applies to the 
generality and ultimateness of philosophy. Taken literally, 
they are absurd pretensions; they indicate insanity, Fi-' 
nality does not mean, however, that experience is ended 
and e.xhausted, but means the disposition to penetrate to 
deeper levels of meaning — to , go below the surface and 
find out the connections of any event or object, and to 
keep at it. In like manner the philo.sophic attitude is gen- 
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era! ia the sense that it is averse to taking anything as 
isolated ; it tries to place an act in its context — which con- 
stitutes its signi&cacce. 

Slore specifically, the demand for a "total” attitude 
arises because there is the need of integration in action of 
the confiicting various interests in life. Where interests are 
so superficial that they glide readily into one another, or 
where they are not sufficiently organized to come into 
conflict ’vith one another, the need for philosophy is not 
perceptible. But when the scientific interest conflicts with, 
say, the religious, or the economic with the sdenrific or 
esthetic, or when the conservative concern for order is 
at odds with the progressive interest in freedom, or when 
institutionalism clashes with individuality, there is a stiiti' 
ulus to discor'er some more comprehensive point of inew 
from which the divergencies may be brought together, and 
consistency or continuity of experience recovered. Often 
these clashes may be settled by an individual for himself; 
the area of the struggle of aims is limited and a person 
works out his own rough accommodations. Such homespun 
philosophies are genuine and often adequate. But they do 
not result in systems of philosophy. These arise when the 
discrepant claims of difierent ideals of conduct affect the 
community as a whole, and the need for readjustment is 
general. 

The fact that philosophic problems arise because of 
widespread and widely felt difficulries in social practice is 
disguised because philosophers become a specialized class 
which uses a technical language, unlike the vocabulary in 
which tne direct difficulties are stated. But where a system 
becomes influendal, its connection with a conflict of inter- 
ests calling for some program of social adjustment may al- 
ways be discovered. At this point, the intimate connection 
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between philosophy and education appears. In fact, edu- 
cation offers a vantage ground from which to penetrate to 
the human, as distinct from the technical, significance of 
philosophic discussions. The student of philosophy “in it- 
self” is always in danger of taking it as so much nimble or 
severe intellectual exercise — as something said by philoso- 
phers and concerning them alone. But when philosophic 
issues are approached from the side of the kind of mental 
disposition to which they correspond, the life-situations 
which they formulate can never be far from view. If a 
theory makes no difference in educational endeavor, it 
must be artificial. The educational point of view enables 
one to envisage the philosophic problems where they arise 
and tlrrive, where they are at home, and where acceptance 
or rejection makes a difference in practice. 

If we are willing to conceive education as the process of 
forming fundamental dispositions, intellectual and emo- 
tional, toward nature and fellow men, philosophy may 
even be defined as tm general theory of education. Unless 
a philosophy is to remain symbolic — or verbal — or a sen- 
timental indulgence for a few, or else mere arbitrary 
dogma, its auditing of past experience and its program of 
values must take effect in conduct. Public agitation, prop- 
aganda, legislative and administrative action are effective 
in producing the change of disposition which a philosophy 
indicates as desirable, but only in the degree in which 
they are educative — that is to say, in the degree in which 
they modify mental and moral attitudes. And at the best, 
such methods are compromised by the fact they are used 
with those whose habits are already largely set, while ed- 
ucation of youth has a fairer and freer field of operation. 
On the other side, the business of sdiooling tends to be- 
come a routine empirical affair unless its aims and meth- 
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ods are aDimated by such a broad and sympathetic survey 
of its place in contemporary life as it is the business of 
philosophy to provide. 

The reconstmction of philosophy, of education, and of 
social ideals and methods thus go hand in hand. If there 
is e^jedal need of educational reconstruction at the pres- 
ent time, if this need mates urgent a reconsideration of 
the basic ideas of traditional philosophic systems, it is be- 
cause of the thoroughgoing change in social life accom- 
panving the advance of science, the industrial revolution, 
and the development of democracy. Such practical 
changes cannot tate place without demanding an educa- 
tional re-formation to meet them, and without leading 
men to ask what ideas and ideals are implicit in these so- 
cial changes, and what revisions they require of the ideas 
and ideals which are inherited from older and unlike cul- 
tures. 

Ill The Critic^ Function of Philosophy* 

Philosophy is inherently criticism, having its distinctive 
position among various modes of criticism in its general- 
ity ; a criticism of criticisms, as it were. Critidsro is dis- 
criminating judgment, careful appraisal, and judgment is 
appropriately termed criticism, vrherever the subject-matter 
of discrimination concerns goods or values. Possession 
and enjoyment of goods passes insensibly and inevitably 
into appraisal. First and immature experience is content 
simply to enjoy. But a brief course in experience enforces 
reSectioa; it requires but brief time to teach that some 
things sweet in the having are bitter in after-taste and in 
what they lead to. Primitive innocence does not last. En- 
joyment ceases to be a datum and becomes a problem. As 

♦Froai Experience and Nature, pp. 39S-437 ; Art As Experience, 
pp. 29S~S10i Essays m Experimental Lo&c, pp. 93-102. 
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a problem, it implies intelligent inquiry into the conditions 
and consequences of a value-object; that is, criticism. If 
values were as plentiful as huckleberrieSj and if the huck- 
leberry-patch were always at hand, the passage of appre- 
ciation into criticism would be a senseless procedure. If 
one thing tired or bored as, we should have only to turn to 
another. But values are as unstable as the forms of clouds. 
The things that possess them are exposed to ail the con- 
tingencies of existence, and they are indifferent to our lik- 
ings and tastes, 

When criticism and the critical attitude are legitimately 
distinguished from appreciation and taste, v,-e are in the 
presence of one case of the constant rhythm of '‘perchings 
and flights” (to borrow James' terms), characteristic of al- 
ternate emphasis upon the immediate and mediate, the 
consuinmatory and instrumenta!, phases of all conscious 
experience. If we are misled into ignoring the omnipres- 
ence in all observations and ideas of this rhythm, it is 
largely because, under the influence of formal theories, we 
attach too elaborate and too remote a signification to “ap- 
preciation” and “criticism.” Values of some sort or other 
are not traits of rare and festal occasions; they occur 
whenever any object is welcomed and lingered over; 
whenever it arouses aversion and protest; even though the 
lingering be but momentary and the aversion a passing 
glance toward something else. 

Similarly, criticism is not a matter of formal treatises, 
published articles, or taking up important matters for con- 
sideration in a serious way. It occurs whenever a moment 
is devoted to looking to see what sort of value is present; 
whenever instead of accepting a value-object wholeheart- 
edly, being rapt by it, we raise even a shadow of a ques- 
tion about its worth, or modify our sense of it by even a 
passing estimate of its probable future. It is well upon the 
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whole that we vse the terras “appreciation” and “criti- 
dsra” hoBorificaliy, to designate conspicuous instances. 
Bm it is fatal to any understanding of them to fail to note 
that formally emphatic Instances are of exactly the same 
nature as rhythmic alternation between slight agreeable 
acceptances, annoyed rejections and passing questionings 
and estimates, which make up the entire course of our 
waking experience, whether in revery, in controlled in- 
quiry or in deliberate management of afiairs. 

ii 

Criticism is judgment, ideally as well as etymologically. 
Understanding of judgment is therefore the first condition 
for theory about the nature of critidsm. Perceptions sup- 
ply judgment with its material, whether the judgments 
pertain to physical nature, to politics or biography. The 
subject-matter of perception is the only thing that makes 
the difference in the judgments which ensue. Control of 
the subject-matter of perception for ensuring proper data 
for judgment is the key to the enormous distinction be- 
tween the judgments the savage passes on natural events 
and that of a Newton or an Einstein. 

It cannot be safely assumed at the outset that judgment 
is an act of intelligence performed upon the matter of di- 
rect perception in the interest of a more adequate percep- 
tion, For judgment has also a legalistic meaning and im- 
port, as in Shakespeare's phrase, “a critic, nay, a night 
watchman.” Following the signification supplied by the 
practice of the law, a judge, a critic, is one who pro- 
nounces an authoritative sentence. 

^ The judge — ^in the judicial sense—occupies a seat of so- 
cM authority. His sentence determines the fate of an in- 
(fividual, perhaps of a cause, and upon occasion it settles 
the legitimacy of future courses of action. Desire for au- 
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thority (and desire to be looked up to) animates the hu- 
man breast. Much of our existence is ke}'ed to the note of 
praise and blame, exculpation and disapproval. Hence 
there has emerged in theory, reflecting a widespread 
tendency in practice, a disposition to erect criticism into 
something “judicial.” One cannot read widely in the out- 
givings of this school of criticism without seeing that 
much of it is of the compensatory type — the fact which 
has given rise to the gibe that critics ate those who have 
failed in creation. Much criticism of the legalistic sort pro- 
ceeds from subconscious self-distrust and a consequent ap- 
peal to authority for protection. Perception is obstructed 
and cut short by memory of an influentiai rule, and by 
the substitution of precedent and prestige for direct ex- 
perience. Desire for authoritative standing leads the critic 
to speak as if he were the attorney for established prin- 
ciples having unquestionable sovereignty. 

Unfortunately such activities have infected the very con- 
ception of criticism. Judgment that is final, that settles a 
matter, is more congenial to unregenerate human nature 
than is the judgment that is a development in thought of 
a deeply realized perception. The original adequate ex- 
perience is not easy to attain; its achievement is a test of 
native sensitiveness and of experience matured through 
wide contacts. A judgment as an act of controlled inquiry 
demands a rich background and a disciplined insight. It is 
much easier to “tell” people what they should believe than 
to discriminate and unify. And an audience that is itself 
habituated to being told, rather than schooled in thought- 
ful inquiry, likes to be told. 

Judicial decision can be made only on the basis of gen- 
eral rules supposed to be applicable to all cases. The harm 
done by particular instances of judicial sentence, as par- 
ticular, is much less serious than the net result in develop- 
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mg the notion that antecedent authoritative standards and 
precedents are at hand by -which to judge. 

The very meaning of an important new movement m 
any phase of life is that it expresses something new in hu- 
man esT^erience, some new mode of interaction of the live 
creature with his surroundings, and hence the release of 
powers previously cramped or inert. The manifestations of 
the movement therefore cannot be judged but only mis- 
judged unless the critic is sensitive first of all to “meaning 
and life.” He is otherwise helpless in the presence of the 
emergence of experience that has a distinctively new char- 
acter. Every professional person is subject to the influence 
of custom and mertia, and has to protect himself from its 
influences by a deliberate openness to life itself. The judi- 
dat critic erects the very things that are the dangers of 
his calling into a principle and norm. 

The blundering ineptness of much that calls itself judi- 
cial criticism has called out a reaction to the opposite ex- 
treme. The protest takes the form of “impressionist” crit- 
idsra. It is in effect, if not in words, a denial that criti- 
cism in the sense of judgment is possible, and an assertion 
that judgment should be replaced by statement of the re- 
sponses of feeling and imagery the object of value evokes 
In theory, though not always in practice, such criticism 
reacts from the standardized “objectivity” of ready-made 
rules and precedents to the chaos of a subjectivity that 
lacks objective control, and would, if logically followed 
out, result in a medley of irrelevancies — and sometimes 
does. 

Were it not for the blunders made by the judicial critic, 
blunders that proceed from the theory he holds, the reac- 
tion of the impressionist theory would hardly have been 
called forth. Because the former set up false notions of ob- 
jective values and objective standards, it was made easy 
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for the impressionist critic to deny there are objective 
values at all. Because the former has virtually adopted a 
conception of standards that is of an external nature, de- 
rived from use of standards developed for practical ends, 
and legally defined, the latter has assumed there are no 
criteria of any sort. In its precise signification, a “stand- 
ard” is unambiguous. It is a quantitative measure. The 
yard as a standard of length, the gallon as a standard of 
liquid capacity, are as precise as legal definitions can 
make them. The standai’d of liquid measure for Great 
Britain was defined, for example, by an act of Parliament 
in 1825. It is a container holding ten pounds avoirdupois 
of distilled water, weighed in air witli the barometer at 
thirty inches and tire Fahrenheit thermometer at sixty-two 
degrees. 

There are three characteristics of a standard. It is a 
particular physical thing existing under specified physical 
conditions; it is not a value. The yard is a yard-stick, and 
the meter is a bar deposited in Paris. In the second place, 
standards are measures of definite things, of lengths, 
weights, capacities. The things measured are not values, ah 
though it is of great social value to be able to measure 
them, since the properties of things in tire way of size, 
volume, weight, are important for commercial exchange. 
Finally, as standards of measure, standards define things 
with respect to quantity. To be able to measure quantities 
is a great aid to further judgments, but it is not itself a 
mode of judgment. The standard, being an externa) and 
public thing, is applied physically. The yard-stick is phys- 
ically laid down upon the things measured to determine 
their length. 

When, therefore, the word “standard” is used with re- 
spect to judgment of value objects, nothing but confusion 
results, unless the radical difference in the meaning now 
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given standard from that of standards of measurement is 
noted. The critic is really judging, not measuring physical 
fact. He is concerned ■with something individual, not com- 
parative — as is all measurement. His subject-matter is 
qualitative, not quantitative. There is no external and pub- 
lic thing, denned by law to be tbe same for all transac- 
tions, that can be physically applied. The child 'who can 
use a yard-stick can measure as well as the most experi- 
enced and mature person, if he can handle the stick, since 
measuring is not Judgment but is a physical operation per- 
fo.nned for the sake of determining value in exchange or 
in behalf of some further physical operation — ^as a carpen- 
ter measures the boards with -which be builds. The same 
cannot be said of judgment of the value of an idea or the 
value of any objects. 

Yet it does not follow because of absence of a uniform 
and publicly determined external object, that objective 
criticism of value-objects is impossible. What follows is 
that criticism is judgment; that like every judgment it in- 
volves a venture, a hypothetical element; that it is di- 
rected to qualities which are nevertheless qualities of an 
object-, and that it is concerned with an individual object, 
not with making comparisons by means of an external 
pre&tabtished rule between different things. The critic, 
because of fhe element of venture, reveals himself in his 
cntic^ms. He wanders into another field and confuses val- 
ues when he departs from the object he is judging. No- 
where are comparisons so odious as in fine art. 

Criticism is judgment. The material out of which judg- 
ment grows is the work, the object, but it is this object as 
it enters into the experience of the critic by interaction 
with his own sensitivity and his knowledge and funded 
store from past experiences. As to their costeat, therefore, 
judgments will vaiy with the concrete material that evokes 
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them and tfeat must sustain them if criticism is pertinent 
and valid. Nevertheless, judgments have a common form 
because they ail have certain functions to perform. These 
functions are discrimination and unification. Judgment has 
to evoke a dearer con.scioasness of constituent parts and 
to discover hotv consistently these parts are related to 
form a whole. Theory gives the names of analysis and 
synthesis to the execution of these functions. 

They cannot be separated from each other, because 
analysis is disclosure of part as parts of a -whole; of details 
and particulars as belonging to total situation, a universe 
of discourse. This operation is the opposite of picking to 
pieces or of dissection, even when somethir2g of the latter 
sort is required in order to make judgment possible. No 
rules can be laid for the performance of so delicate an act 
as determination of the significant parts of a w'hole, and 
of their respective places and weights in the whole. This 
is the reason, perhaps, why scholarly dissertations upon 
, literature are so often merely scholastic enumerations of 
minutiae, and so-called criticisms of paintings are of the 
order of analyses of handwriting by experts. 

Analytic judgment is a test of the mind of the critic, 
since mind, as organization into perceptions 0$ meanings 
derived from past intercourse with objects, is the organ 
of discrimination. Hence the safeguard of the critic is a 
consuming informed interest. I say “consuming” because 
without natural sensitivity connected with an intense lik- 
ing for certain .subject-matters, a critic, having even a 
Tvide range of learning, will be so cold that he will remain 
on the outside. Yet, unless affection is informed with the 
insight that is the product of a rich and full experience, 
judgment will be one-sided or will not rise above the level 
of gushy sentimentalism. Learning must be the fuel of 
warmth of interest. 
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Tae difi'erence between genuine, valid good and a coun- 
terfeit, specious good is unreal, or it is a difference conse- 
querA upon reflection, or criticism, and tlie significant 
point is that this difference is equivalent to that made by 
discovery of relationships, of conditions and consequences 
With this conclusion are hound up two other propositions: 
Of immediate values as such, 's^alues which occur and 
which are possessed and enjoyed, there is no theory at all; 
they just occur, are enjoyed, possessed; and that is all. 
The moment we begin to discourse about these \’alues, to 
define and generalize, to make distinctions in kinds, we 
are passing beyond value-objects themselves; we are en- 
tering, even if only blindly, upon an inquiry into causal 
antecedents and causative consequents, with a view to ap- 
praising the “real,” that is the eventual, goodness of the 
thing in question. We are criticizing, not for its own sake, 
but for the sake of instituting and perpetuating more en- 
during and extensis'e values. 

The other proposition is that philosophy is and can be 
nothing but this critical operation and function become 
aware of itself and its implications, pursued deliberately 
and systematically. It starts from actual situations of be- 
lief, conduct and appreciative perception which are char- 
acterized by immediate qualities of good and bad, and 
from the modes of critical judgment current at any given 
time in all the regions of value; these are its data, its sub- 
ject-matter. These values, aiticisms, and critical methods 
it subjects to further criridsm as comprehensive and con- 
sistent as possible. The function is to regulate the further 
appreciation of goods and bads; to give greater freedom 
and security in those acts of direct selection, appropria- 
tion, identification and of rejection, elimination, destruc- 
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tioxi whicli enstate and which exclude objects of belief, 
conduct and contemplation. 

Philosophic discourse partakes both of scientific and lit- 
erary discourse. Like literature, it is a comment on nature 
and life in the interest of a more intense and just appre- 
ciation of the meanings present in experience. Its business 
is reportorial and transcriplive only in the sense in which 
the drama and poetry have that office. Its primary concern 
is to clarify, liberate and extend the goods which inhere in 
the naturally generated functions of experience. It has no 
call to create a world of "reality" 4e novo, nor to delve 
into secrets of Being hidden from common-sense and sci- 
ence. It has no stock of information or body of knowledge 
peculiarly its own; if it does not always become ridiculous 
when it sets up as a rival of science, it is only because a 
particular philosopher happens to be also, as a human be- 
ing, a prophetic man of science. Its business is to accept 
and to utilize for a purpose the best available knowledge 
of its own time and place. And this purpose is criticism of 
beliefs, institutions, customs, policies with respect to their 
bearing upon good. This does not mean their bearing upon 
the good, as something itself attained and formulated in 
philosophy. Por as philosophy has no private source of 
knowledge or of methods for attaining truth, so it has no 
private access to good. As it accepts knowledge of facts 
and principles from those competent in inquiry and dis- 
covery, so it accepts the goods that are diffused in human 
(Experience, It has no Mosaic nor Pauline authority of rev- 
elation entrusted to it. But it has the authority of intelli- 
gence, of criridsm of these common and natural goods. 

At this point, it departs from the arts of literary dis- 
course. They have a freer office to perform— to perpetuate, 
enhance and vivify in imagination the natural goods; all 
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things are forgiven to him who succeeds. But philosophic 
criticism has a stricter task, with a greater measure of re- 
^nsibiiity to what lies outside its own products. It has 
to appraise values by taking cognizance of their causes 
and consequences; only by this straight and narrow path 
may it contribute to expansion and emancipation of val- 
ues. For this reason the conclusions of science about mat- 
ter-of-fact, efficiencies of nature are its indispensable in- 
struments. If its eventual concern is to render goods more 
coherent, more secure and more significant in apprecia- 
tion, its road is the subject-matter of natural existence as 
science discovers and depicts it. 

Philosophy, defined as a logic, makes no pretense to be 
an account of a closed and finished universe. Its business 
is not to secure or guarantee any particular reality or 
value. Per contra, it gets the significance of a method 
The right relationship and adjustment of the various typ- 
ical phases of experience to one another is a problem felt 
in every department of life. Intellectual rectification and 
control of these adjustments cannot fail to reflect itself in 
an added dearness and security on the practical side. It 
may be that general logic cannot become an instrument m 
the immediate direction of the activities of science or art 
or industry; but it is of value in criticizing and organizing 
tools of immediate research. It also has direct significance 
in the valuation for social or bfe-purposes of results 
achieved in particular branches. Much of the immediate 
business of life is badly done because we do not know the 
genesis and outcome of the work that occupies us. The 
manner and degree of appropriation of the goods achieved 
in various departments of social interest and vocation are 
pmtial and faulty because we are not clear as to the due 
rights and responsibilities of one function of experience in 
reference to others. 
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The value of research for social progress ; the bearing 
of psychology upon educational procedure; the mutual re- 
lations of fine and industrial art; the question of the ex- 
tent and nature of specialization in science in comparison 
with the claims of applied science; the adjustment of re- 
ligious aspirations to scientific statements ; the justification 
of a refined culture for a few in face of economic insuffi- 
ciency for the mass, the relation of organization to indi- 
viduality — ^such are a few of the many social questions 
whose answer depends upon the possession and use of a 
general logic of experience as a method of inquiry and in- 
terpretation. 1 do not say that headway cannot be made 
in such questions apart from the method indicated: a logic 
of experience. But unless we have a critical and assured 
view of the juncture in which and with reference to which 
a given attitude or interest arises, unless we know the 
service it is thereby called upon to perform, and hence the 
organs or methods by which it best functions in that serv- 
ice, our progress is impeded and irregular. 

We take a part for a whole, a means for an end ; or we 
attack wholesale some interest because it interferes with 
the deified sway of the one we have selected as ultimate. 
A clear and comprehensive consensus of social conviction 
and a consequent concentrated and economical direction of 
eSort are assured only as there is some way of locating the 
position and role of each typical interest and occupation. 
The domain of opinion is one of conflict; its rule is arbi- 
trary and costly. Only intellectual method affords a substi- 
tute for opinion. A general logic of experience alone can do 
for social qualities and aims what the natural sciences 
after centuries of struggle are doing for activity in the 
physical realm. 

This does not mean that systems of philosophy which 
have attempted to state the nature of thought and of real- 
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ity at large, apart from limits of particular situations in 
the movement of experience, have been worthless — though 
it does mean that their industry has been somewhat misap- 
plied. The unfolding of metaphysical theory has made 
large contributions to positive evaluations of the typical 
situations and relationships of experience— even when its 
ccmsdous intention has been quite otherwise. Every sys- 
tem of philosophy is itself a mode of reflection; conse- 
quentiy (if our main contention be true), it too has been 
evoked out of specific social antecedents, and has had its 
use as a response to them. It has effected something in 
modifying the situation within which it found its origin. It 
may not have solved the problem which it consciously put 
itself; in many cases we may freely admit that the ques- 
tion put has been found afterward to be so wrongly put as 
to be insoluble. ^Tet exactly the same thing is true, in pre- 
cisely the same sense, in the history of science. For this 
reason, if for no other, it is impossible for the scientific 
man to cast the first stone at the philosopher. 

The progress of science in any branch continually 
brings with it a realization that problems in their previous 
form of statement are insoluble because put in terms of 
unreal conditions; because the real conditions have been 
mixed up with mental artifacts or misconstructions. Every 
science is continually learning that ib supposed solutions 
are only apparent because the “solution” solves, not the 
actual problem, but one which has been made up. But ‘the 
very putting of the question, the very giving of the wrong 
answer, induces modification of existing intellectual habits, 
standpoints, and auns. Wrestling with the problem, there 
is evolution of new tedmique to control inquiry, there is 
search for new facts, institution of new types of experi- 
mentation; there is gain in the methodic control of experi- 
ence. 
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And all this is progress. It is only the worn-out cjmic, 
the devitalised sensualist^ and the fanatical dogmatist who 
interpret the continuous change of science as proving that, 
since each successive statement is wrong, -the whole record 
is error and folly; and that the present truth is only the 
error not yet found out. Such draw tire moral of caring 
naught for all these things, or of flying to some external 
authority which ■will delir’er once for ali the fixed and un- 
changeable truth. But historic philosophy even in its aber- 
rant forms has proved a factor in the valuation of experi- 
ence; it has brought problenas to light, it has provoked in- 
tellectual conflicts -without which values are only nominal ; 
even through its would-be absolutistic isolations it has se- 
cured recognition of mutual dependencies and reciprocal 
reinforcements. Yet if it can define its work more clearly, 
it can concentrate its energy upon its own characteristic 
problem: the genesis and functioning in experience of va- 
rious tj’pical interests and occupations with reference to 
one another. 

Because intelligence is critical method applied to goods 
of belief, appreciation and conduct, so as to construct freer 
and more secure goods, turning assent and assertion into 
free communication of shareable meanings, turning feeling 
into ordered and liberal sense, turning reaction into re- 
sponse, it is the reasonable object of our deepest faith and 
loyalty, the stay and support of all reasonable hopes. To 
utter such a statement is not to indulge in romantic ideal- 
uation. It is not to assert that intelligence will ever dom- 
inate the course of events; it is not even to imply that it 
will save from ruin and destruction. The issue is one of 
choice, and choice is always a question of alternatives. 

What the method of intelligence, thoughtful valuation 
will accomplish, if once it be tried, is for the result of trial 
to determine. Since it is relative to the intersection in ex~ 
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istence of hazard aad rale, of contingency and order, faith 
in a -whoiesale and nnal triamph is fantastic. But some 
procedure has to be tried; for life is itself a sequence of 
trials. Carelessness and routine, Olympian aloofness, se- 
cluded contemplation are themselves choices. To claim 
that intelligence is a better method than its alternatives, 
authority, imitation, caprice and ignorance, prejudice and 
passion, is hardly an excessive claim. These procedures 
have been tried and have worked their will. The result is 
not such as to make it clear that the method of intelli- 
gence, the use of science in criticizing and recreating the 
casual goods of nature into intentional and conclusive 
goods of art, the union of knowledge and values in produc- 
tion, is not worth trying. There may be those to whom it 
is treason to think of philosophy as the critical method of 
developing methods of criticism. But this conception of 
philosophy also waits to be tried, and the trial which shall 
approve or condemn lies in the eventual issue. The import 
of such knowledge as we have acquired and such experi- 
ence as has been quickened by thought is to evoke and 
justiry the trial. 



CHAPTES TWO 


THE GREAT PHILOSOPHIC SEPARATION 

I ■ The Quest for Certainty* 

MAN who lives in a world of hazards is compelled to 
seek for security. He has sought to attain it in two ways. 
One of them began with an attempt to propitiate the 
powers which environ him and determine his destiny. It 
expressed itself in supplication, sacrifice, ceremonial rite 
and magical cult. In time these crude methods were 
largely displaced. The saarifice of a contrite heart was es- 
teemed more pleasing than that of bulls and oxen; the in- 
ner attitude of reverence and devotion more desirable 
than external ceremonies. If man could not conquer des- 
tiny he could willingly ally himself with it ; putting his 
will, ev'en in sore affliction, on the side of the powers 
which dispense fortune, he could escape defeat and might 
triumph in the midst of destruction. 

The other course is to invent arts and by their means 
turn the powers of nature to account; man constructs a 
fortress out of the ver>' conditions and forces which 
threaten him. He builds shelters, weaves garments, makes 
flame his friend instead of his enemy, and grows into the 
complicated arts of associated living. This is the method 
of changing the world through action, as the other is the 
method of changing the seif in emotion and idea. It is a 
commentary on the slight control man. has obtained over 

^JFroia Tfie Qicest for Certainty, pp. 3-20. 
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himself by means of control over nature, that the method 
of action has been felt to manifest dangerous pride, even 
defiance of the powers which be. People of old wavered 
betwasn thinking arts to be the gift of the gods and to be 
an invasion of their prerogatives. Both versions testify to 
the sense of something extraordinary in the arts, some- 
thing either superhuman or unnatural. The souls who 
have predicted that by means of the arts man might es- 
tablish a kingdom of order, justice and beauty through 
mastery of nature’s energies and law’s have been few and 
little heeded. 

lien have been glad enough to enjoy the fruits of such 
arts as they possess, and in recent centuries have increas- 
ingly devoted themselves to their multiplication. But this 
effort has been conjoined with a profound distrust of the 
arts as a method of dealing with the serious perils of life. 
Doubt as to the truth of this statement will be dispelled if 
one considers the disesteem in which the idea of practice 
has been held. Philosophers have celebrated the method 
of change in personal ideas, and religious teachers that of 
change in the affections of the heart. These conversions 
have been prized on their oven account, and only incident- 
ally because of a change in action which would ensue. The 
latter has been esteemed as an evidence of the change in 
thought and sentiment, not as a method of transforming 
the scene of life. The places in which the use of the arts 
has effected actual objective transformation have been re- 
garded as inferior, if not base, and the activities connected 
with them as menial. The disparagement attending the 
idea of the material has seized upon them. The honorable 
quality associated with the idea of the ‘'spiritual” has 
been reserved for change in inner attitudes. 

The depredation of action, of doing and making, has 
been cultivated by philosophers. But while philosophers 
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have perpetuated the derogation by formulating and justi' 
fying it, they did not originate it. They glorified their own 
office without doubt in placing theory so much above 
practice. But independently of their attitude, many things 
conspired to tlie same effect. Work has been onerous, toil- 
some, associated with a primeval curse. It has been done 
under compulsion and the pressure of necessity, while in- 
tellectual activity is associated with leisure. On account of 
the unpleasantness of practical activity, as much of it as 
possible has been put upon slaves and serfs. Thus the so- 
cial dishonor in which this class was held was extended 
to the work they do. There is also the age-long asscx:iation 
sf knowing and thinking with immaterial and spiritual 
principles, and of the arts, of all practical activity in do- 
ing and malcing, with matter. For work is done with the 
body, by means of mechanical appliances and is directed 
upon material things. The disrepute which has attended 
the thought of material things in comparison with imma- 
terial thought has been transferred to everything asso- 
ciated "with practice. 

One might continue in this strain. The natural history 
of conceptions about work and the arts if it were traced 
through a succession of peoples and cultures would be in- 
structive. But all that is needed for our purpose is to 
raise the question; Why this invidious discrimination? A 
very little reflection shows that the suggestions which 
hax'e been offered by way of explanation themselves need 
to be explained. Ideas derived from social castes and 
emotional revulsions are hardly reasons to be offered in 
justification of a belief, although they may have a bearing 
on its causation. Contempt for matter and bodies and 
glorification of the immaterial are affairs which are not 
self-explanatory. 

The questions suggested have far-reaching issues. What 
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is the cause and the import of the sharp division between 
theory and practice? W'hy should the latter be dises- 
teemed along with matter and the body? What has been 
the effect upon the various modes in which action is mani- 
fested: industry, politics, the fine arts, and upon morals 
conceived of as or^ert activity having consequences, in- 
stead cf as mere irmer persona! attitude? How has the 
separation of intellect from action affected the theory of 
knowledge? What has been in particular the effect upon 
the conception and course of philosophy? What forces are 
at work to break down the division? would the ef- 
fect be if the divorce were annulled, and knowing and do- 
ing were brought into intrinsic connection with one an- 
other? TlTjat revisions of the traditional theory of mind, 
thought and knowing would be required, and what 
change in the idea of the office of philosophy would be 
demanded? What rDodffications would ensue in the discip- 
lines which are concerned with the various phases of hu- 
man activdty? 

The distinctive characteristic of practical activity, one 
which is so inherent that it cannot be eliminated, is the 
uncertainty which attends it. Of it we are compelled to 
say; Act, but act at your peril. Judgment and belief re- 
garding actions to be performed can never attain more 
than a precarious probability. Through thought, however, 
it has seemed that men might escape from the perils of 
uncertainty. The exaltation of pure intellect and its ac- 
rivity above practical affairs is fundamentally connected 
with the quest for a certainty which shall be absolute and 
iinshakeable. 

practical activity deals with individualked and unique 
situations which are never exactly duplicable and about 
which, accordingly, no complete assurance is possible: AH 
activity, moreover, involves change. The intellect, how- 
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ever, according to the traditional doctrine, may grasp uni- 
versal Being, and Being tvhich is universal is fixed and 
immutable. Wherever there is practical activity ive human 
beings are involved as partakers in the issue. All the iear, 
disesteem and lack of confidence which gather about the 
thought of ourselves, duster also about the thought of the 
actions in which we are partners. Man's distrust of him- 
self has caused him to desire to get beyond and above 
himself; in pure knowledge he has thought he could attain 
this self-transcendence. 

There is no need to expatiate upon the risk which at- 
tends overt action. The burden of proverbs and wise saws 
is that the best laid plans of men as of mice gang agley. 
fortune rather than our own intent and act determines 
eventual success and failure. The pathos of unfulfilled ex- 
pectation, the tragedy of defeated purpose and ideals, the 
catastrophes of acddent, are the commonplaces of all com- 
ment on the human scene. We survey conditions, malm 
the wisest choice we can; we act, and we must trust the 
rest to fate, fortune or providence. Moralists tell us to 
look to the end when we act and then inform us that the 
.end is always uncertain. Judging, planning, choice, no 
matter how thoroughly conducted, and action no matter 
how prudently executed, never axe the sole determinants 
of any outcome. Alien and indifferent natural forces, un- 
foreseeable conditions enter in and have a decisive voice. 
The more important the issue, the greater is their say as 
to the ulterior event. 

Hence men have longed to find a realm in which there 
js an activity which is not overt and which has no e.xter- 
nal consequences. ‘‘Safety first” has played a large role in 
effecting a preference for knowing over doing and making. 
With those to whom the process of pure thinking is con- 
genial and who have the leisure and the aptitude to pur- 
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sue their preference, the happiness attending knowing is 
unalloyed; it is not entangled in the risks which overt ac- 
tion cannot escape. Thought has been alleged to be a 
purely inner activity, intrinsic to mind alone; and accord- 
ing to traditional classic doctrine, is complete 

and self-sufficient in iteelf. Overt action may follow upon 
its operations but in an esternal way, a way not intrinsic 
to its completion. Since rational activity is complete witli- 
in itself it seeds no external manifestation. Failure and 
frustration are attributed to the accidents of an alien, in- 
tractable and inferior realm of existence. The outer lot of 
Lhought is cast in a world external to it, but one which 
in no way injures the supremacy and completeness of 
thought and knowledge in their intrinsic natures. 

Thus the arts by which man attains such practical se- 
curity as is possible of achievement are looked down upon. 
The security they provide is relative, ever incomplete, at 
the risk of untoward drcninstarice. The multiplication of 
arts may even be bemoaned as a source of new dangers. 
Each of them demands its own naeasures of protection. 
Each one in its (deration brings with it new and unex- 
pected consequences having perils for which we are not 
prepared. The quest for certainty is a quest for a peace 
which is assured, an object which is unqualified by risk 
and the .shadow of fear which action casts. For it is not 
uncertainty per se which men dislike, but the fact that 
unce.tainty involves us iu peri] of evils. Uncertainty that 
affected only the detail of consequences to be experienced 
provided they had a warrant of being enjoyable would 
have no sting. It would bring the zest of adventure and 
the spice of variety. Quest for complete certainty can be 
fulfilled in pure knowing alone. Such is the verdict of our 
most enduring philosophic tradition. 

Primitive men bad none of the elaborate arts of protec- 
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tion and use which we now enjoy and no confidence in his 
own powders when they -were reinforced by appliances of 
art. He lived under conditions in wdrich he was extraordi- 
narily exposed to peril, and at the same time he was with- 
out the means of defense which ate today matters of 
course. Most of our simplest tools and utensils did not ex- 
ist; there was no accurate foresight; men faced the forces 
of nature in a state of nakedness which rvas more than 
physical; save under unusually benign conditions he was 
beset with dangers that knew no remission. In conse- 
quence, mystery attended experiences of good and emi; 
they could not be traced to their natural causes and they 
seemed to be the dispensations, the gifts and the inflic- 
tions, of powers beyond possibility of control. The pre- 
carious crises of birth, puberty, illness, death, war, fam- 
ine, plague,, the uncertainties of the hunt, tl^e vicissitudes 
of climate and the great seasonal changes, kept imagina- 
tion occupied with the uncertain. Any scene or object that 
was implicated in any conspicuous tragedy or triumph, in 
no matter how accidental a way, got a peculiar signifi- 
cance. It was seized upon as a harbinger of good or as an 
omen of evil. Accordingly, some things were cherished as 
means of encompassing safety just as a good artisan to- 
day looks after bis tools; others were feared and shunned 
because of their potencies for harm. 

As a drowning man is said to grasp at a straw, so men 
who lacked the instruments and sltills developed in later 
days, snatched at whatever, by any stretch of imagination, 
could be regarded as a source of help in time of trouble. 
The attention, interest and care which now go to acquiring 
skill in the use of appliances and to the invention of 
means for better service of ends, were devoted to noting 
omens, making irrelevant prognostications, performing 
ritualistic ceremonies and manipulating objects possessed 
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of magical power over natural events. In such an atmos- 
phere primitive religion was bom and fostered. Rather 
this atmcsphere ti>as the religious disposition. 

Search for alliance with means which might promote 
prosperity and which would afford defense against hostile 
powers was constant. "Rffiile this attitude was most marked 
in connection with the recurrent crises of life, yet the 
boundary line between these crucial affairs with their ex- 
traordinary risks and everyday acts was shadowy. The 
acts that related to commonplace things and everyday oc- 
cupations were usually accompanied, for good measure of 
security, by ritual acts. The making of a weapon, the 
molding of a bowl, the weaving of a mat, the sowing of 
seed, the reaping of a harvest, required acts different In 
kind from the technical skills employed. These other acts 
had a special solemnity and were thought necessary in 
order to ensure the success of the practical operations 
used. 

While it is diacult to avoid the use of the word super- 
natural, we must avoid the meaning the word has for us 
As long as there was no defined area of the natural, that 
which is Over and beyond the natural can have no signifi- 
cance. The distinction, as anthropological students have 
pointed out, was between ordinary and extraordinary; be- 
tween the prosaic, usual run of events and the crucial in- 
cident or irruption which determined the direction which 
the average and expected course of events took. But the 
two realms were in no way sharply demarcated from each 
other. There was a no-man’s land, a vague territory, in 
which they overlapped. At any moment the extraordinary 
might invade the commonplace and either wreck it or 
clothe it with some surprising glory. The use of ordinary 
things under critical conditions was fraught with inexplic- 
able potentialities of good and evil. 
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Tie two dominant conceptions, cultural categories one 
might call them, which grew and flourished under such 
circumstances were those of the holy and the fortunate, 
with their opposites, the profane and the unlucky. As with 
the idea of the supernatural, meanings are not to be as- 
signed on the basis of present usage. Everything which was 
charged with some extraordinary potency for benefit or in- 
jury was hoJ}'-; holiness meant necessity for being ap- 
proached with ceremonial scruples. The holy thing, 
whether place, object, person or ritual appliance, has its 
sinister face; “to be handled with care” is written upon it, 
From it there issues the command: N'oli me tangere. 
Tabus, a whole set of prohibitions and injunctions, gather 
about it. It is capable of transmitting its mysterious po- 
tency to other things. To secure the favor of the holy is 
to be on the road to success, while any conspicuous suc- 
cess is proof of the favor of some overshadowing power — a 
fact which politicians of all ages have known how to util- 
ize. Because of its surcharge of power, ambivalent in qual- 
ity, the holy has to be approached not only with scruples 
but in an attitude of subjection. There are rites of purifi- 
cation, humiliation, fasting and prayer which are precon- 
ditions of securing its favor. 

The holy is the bearer of blessing or fortune. But a dif- 
ference early developed between the ideas of the holy and 
the lucky, because of the different dispositions in which 
each was to be approached. A lucky object is something to 
be used. It is to be manipulated rather than approached 
with awe. It calls for incantations, spells, divinations 
rather than for supplication and humiliation. Moreover, 
the lucky thing tends to be a concrete and tangible ob- 
ject, while the holy one is ixot usually definitely localized; 
It is the more potent in the degree in which its habitation 
and form are vague. The lucky object is subject to pres- 
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sure, at a pincb to coercion, to scolding and punishment 
It might be discarded if it failed to bring luck. There de- 
veloped a certain, element of mastery in its use, in distinc- 
ticn from the dependence and subjection which remained 
the proper attitude toward the holy. Thus there was a 
kind of rh3rthm of dotaination and submission, of impre- 
cation and supplication, of utilization, and communion. 

Such statements give, of course, a one-sided picture, 
ilen Et all times have gone about many things in a mat- 
ter-of-fact way and have had their daily enjojinents. Even 
in the ceremonies of which we have spoken there entered 
the ordinary love of the dramatic as well as the desire for 
repetition, once routine is established. Primitive man 
early developed some tools and some inodes of skill. With 
them went prosaic knowledge of the properties of ordinary 
things. But these beliefs were surrounded by others of an 
imaginative and emotional type, and were more or less 
submerged in the latter. Moreover, prestige attached to the 
latter. Just because some beh'efs were matter-of-fact they 
did not have the weight and authority that belong to 
those about the extraordinary and unaccountable. We find 
the same phenoraenoa repeated today wherever religious 
beliefs have marked vitality. 

Prosaic beliefs about verifiable facts, beliefs backed up 
by evidence of the senses and by useful fruits, had little 
glamour and prestige compared with the vogue of objects 
of rite and ceremony. Hence the Sbing.s forming their sub- 
Jaut-matter were felt to be lower in rank. Eainiiiaritv 
breeds a sense of equality if not of contempt. We deem 
ourselves on a par with things we daily administer. It is a 
tnusm lo say that objects regarded with awe have per- 
force a superior status. Herem is the source of the funda- 
mental dualism of human attention and regard. The dis- 
tinction between the two attitudes of everyday control and 
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dependence c» something superior was finally generalized 
iatellectuaiiy. It' took effect in the conception of two dis- 
tinct realms. The inferior was that in which man could 
foresee and in which he had instruments and arts by which 
he might expect a reasonable degree of control. The 
superior was that of occurrences so uncontrollable that 
they testified to the presence and operation of powers be- 
yond the scope of everyday and mundane things. 

The philosophical tradition regarding knowledge and 
practice, the immaterial or spiritual and the material, was 
not original and primitive. It had for its background the 
state of culture which has been sketched. It developed in 
a social atmosphere in wdtich the division of the ordinary 
and extraordinary was domesticated. Philosophy reflected 
upon it and gave it a rational formulation and jnstifica- 
tion. The bodies of information that corresponded to the 
everyday arts, the store of matter-of-fact knowledge, were 
things men knew because of what ihej’- did. They were 
products and promises of utilities. They shared in the rel- 
atively low esteem belonging to such things in comparison 
with the extraordinary and divine. Philosophy inherited 
the realm with which religion had been concerned. Its 
mode of knowing was different from that accompanying 
the empirical arts, just because it dealt with a realm of 
higher Being. It breathed an air purer than that in which 
exist the making and doing that relate to livelihood, just 
as the activities which took the form of rites and ceremo- 
nies were nobler and nearer the divine than those spent in 
toil. 

The change from religion to philosophy was so great in 
form that their identity as to content is easily lost from 
view. The form ceases to be that of the story told in im- 
aginative and emotional style, and becomes that of ra- 
tional discourse observing the canons of logic. It is well 
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^wn that that portioB of Aristae’s system which later 
generations have called metaphysics he called First Pht- 
iosophy. It is pcssible to quote from him sentences des- 
criptive or First Phaosophy which make it seem that 
the philosophic enterprise is a coldly rational one, objec- 
tive and analytic. Thus he savs it is the most comprehen- 
sive of all branches of tnowledge because it has for its 
subject-matter definition of the traits which belong to all 
forms of Being whatsoever, however much they may differ 
from one another in detail- 

But when these passages are placed in the context they 
had in Aristotle's own mind, it is clear that the compre- 
hensiveness and universality of “First" Philosophy are not 
of a strictly analytic sort. They mark a distinction with re- 
spect to grade of value and title to reverence. For he es- 
plidtly identifies his “First” Philosophy — or metaphysics 
-—with theology; he says it is higher than other sciences. 
For these deal with generation and production, whfie its 
subject-matter permits of demonstrative, that is necessary, 
truth; and its objects are divine and such as are meet for 
God to occupy himself with. Again, he says that the ob- 
jects of philosophy are such as are the causes of as much 
of the divine as is manifest to us, and that if the divine 
is anywhere present, it is present in things of the sort 
with which philosophy deals. The supremacy of worth 
and dignity of these objects are also made clear in the 
statement that the Being with which philosophy is occu- 
pied is primary, eternal and self-sufficient, because its na- 
ture is the Good, so that the Good is among the first prin- 
ciples which are philosophy’s subject-matter; — ^yet not, it 
must be understood, the good in the sense in which it has 
meaning and standing in human life but the inherently 
and eternally perfect, that which is complete and self- 
sufficient. 
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Aristotle tells tis that from remote antiquity tradition 
has handed donm the idea, in story form, that the heav- 
enly bodies are gods, and that the divine encompasses the 
entire natural world. This core of truth, he goes on to say 
in effect, vras embroidered mth myths for the benefit of 
the masses, for reasons of expediency, namely, the preser- 
vation of social institutions. The negative work of phiios' 
ophy was then to strip away these imaginativ^e accretions. 
From the standpoint of popular belief this was its chief 
work, and it was a destructive one. The masses only felt 
that their religion was attacked.' But the enduring contri- 
bution was positive. The belief that the divine encom- 
passes the world was detached from its mytliical context 
and made the basis of philosophy, and it became also the 
foundation of physical science — as is suggested by the re- 
mark that the heavenly bodies are gods. Telling the story 
of the universe in the form of rational discourse instead of 
emotionalized imagination signified the discovery of logic 
as a rational science. Conformity on the part of supreme 
reality to the requirements of logic conferred upon its 
constitutive objects necessary and immutable characteris- 
tics. Pure contemplation of these forms ms man’s highest 
and most divine bliss, a communion, with unchangeable 
truth. 

It one looks at the foundations of the philosophies • of 
Plato and Aristotle as an anthropologist looks at his ma- 
terial, that is, as cultural subject-matter, it is clear that 
these pliilosophies were systemaiizations in rational form 
of the content of Greek religious and artistic beliefs. The 
systematization involved a purification. Logic provided the 
patterns to which ultimately real objects had to conform, 
while physical science was possible in the degree in which 
the natural world, even in its mutabilities, exhibited ex- 
emplification of ultimate immutable rational objects. Thus, 
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along mth the elimination of myths and grosser supersti- 
tions, there were set up the ideals of science and of a life 
of reason. Eads which could justify themselves to reason 
were to take the place of custom as the guide of conduct 
T'a^ two ideals form a permanent contribution to west- 
ern cmiization. 

But with all our gratitude for these enduring gifts, we 
cannot forget the conditions which attended them, for 
they brought with them the idea of a higher realm of feed 
reality of which alone true science is possible and of an 
inferior world of changing things with which experience 
and practical matters are concerned. They glorified the 
invariant at the expense of change, it being evident that 
all practical activity falls within the realm of change. It 
bequeathed the notion, which has ruled philosophy ever 
since the time of the Greeks, that the office of knowledge 
is to uncover the antecedently real, rather than, as is the 
case with our practical judgments, to gain the kind of un- 
derstanding which is necessary to deal with problems as 
they arise. 

In feing this conception of knowledge it established 
also, as far as philosophies of the classic type are con- 
cerned, the special task of philosophic inquiry. As a form 
of knowledge it is concerned with the disclosure of the 
Real in itself, of Being in and of itself. It is differentiated 
from other modes of knowing by its preoccupation with a 
higher and more ultimate form of Being than that with 
which the sciences of nature are concerned. As far as it 
occupied itself at ail with human conduct, it was to su- 
perimpose upon acts ends said to flow from the nature of 
reason. It thus diverted thought from inquiring into the 
purposes which experience of actual conditions suggests 
and from concrete means of their actualization. It trans- 
lated into a rational form the doctrine of escape from the 
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vicissitudes of existence by means of measures which do 
not demand an active coping with conditions. For deliver- 
ance by means of rites and cuItS; if substituted deliver- 
ance through reason. This deliverance was an intellectual, 
a theoretical affair, constituted by a Itnowledge to he at- 
tained apart from practical activity. 

The realms of knowledge and action were each divided 
into two regions. It Is not to be inferred that Greek phi- 
losophy separated acti’city from knowing. It connected 
them. But it distinguished activity from action — that is, 
from making and doing. Rational and necessary knowledge 
was treated, as in the celebratioris of it by Aristotle, as an 
ultimate, self-sufficient and self-enclosed form of self- 
originated and self-conducted activity. It was ideal and 
eternal, independent of change and hence of the world in 
which men act and live, the world we experience percep- 
tibly and practically. '"Pure activity” was sharply marked 
off from practical action. The latter, whether in the indus- 
trial or the fine arts, in morals or in politics, was con- 
cerned with an inferior region of Being in which change 
rules, and which accordingly has Being only by courtesy, 
for it manifests deficiency of sure footing in Being by the 
very fact of change. It is infected witli ^^K-being. 

On the side of knowledge, the division carried with it a 
difference between knowledge, in its full sense, and belief. 
The former is demonstrative, necessary — that is, sure. Be- 
lief on the contrary is only opinion; in its uncertainty and 
mere probability, it relates to the world of change as 
knowledge corresponds to the realm of true reality. That 
man has two modes, two dimensions, of belief, cannot be 
doubted. He has beliefs about actual existences and the 
cour.se of events, and he has beliefs about ends to be 
striven for, policies to be adopted, goods to be attained 
and evils to be averted. The most urgent of all practical 
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problems concerns tbe connection the subject-matter of 
these two kinds of beliefs sustain to each other. How shall 
our most authentic and dependable cog:i3tive beliefs be 
used to regulate our practical beliefs? How shall the latter 
sert'e to organize and integrate our intellectual beliefs ? 

. There is a genuine possibility that the true problem of 
philosophy is connected with precisely this type of ques- 
tion. Man has beliefs which scienti&c inquiry vouchsafes, 
beliefs about the actual structure and processes of things, 
and he also has beliefs about the values which should reg- 
ulate his conduct. The question of how these two ways of 
believing may most efifectively and fruitfully interact with 
one another is the most general and significant of all the 
problems which life presents to us. Some reasoned disci- 
pline, one obviously other than any science, should deal 
with this issue. Thus there is supplied one way of con- 
ceiving of the function of philosophy. But from this mode 
of defining philosophy we are estopped by the chief phil- 
osophical tradition. For according to it the realms of 
knowledge and of practical action have no inherent con- 
nection with each other. 

Thus the depredation of practice was given a philo- 
sophic, an ontological, justification. Practical action, as 
distinct from self-revolving rational self-activity, belongs 
in the realm of generation and decay, a realm inferior in 
value as in Being. In form, the quest for absolute cer- 
tainty has reached its goal. Because ultimate Being or 
reality is fixed, permanent, admitting oi no change or 
variation, it may be grasped by rational intuition and set 
forth in rational, that is, universal and necessary, demon- 
stration. I do not doubt that there was a feeling before the- 
rise of philosophy that the unalterably fixed and the ab- 
solutely certain are one, or that change is the source from 
which comes all our uncertainties and woes. But in phi- 
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josophy this inchoate feeling was definitely formulated. It 
was asserted on grounds held to be as demonstrably neces- 
sary as are the conclusions of geometry and logic. Thus 
the predisposition of philosophy toward the universal, in- 
variant and eternal was fixed. It remains the common pos- 
session of the entire classic philosophic tradition. 

II ■ The Historic Mission of Philosophy* 

Greek thinkers saw dearly — and logically — that experi- 
ence cannot furnish us, as respects cognition of existence, 
with anything more than contingent probability, Experi- 
ence cannot deliver to us necessary truths; truths com- 
pletely demonstrated by reason. Its conclusions are par- 
ticular, not universal. Not being “exact” they come short 
of “science.” Thus there arose the distinctioh between ra- 
tional truths or, in modern terminology, trutlrs relating to 
the relation of ideas, and “truths” about matters of exist- 
ence, empirically ascertained. Thus not merely the arts of 
practice, industrial and social, were stamped matters of 
belief rather than of knowledge, but also all those sciences 
which are matters of inductive inference from observation. 

One might indulge in the reflection that they are none 
the worse for all that, especially since the natural sciences 
have developed a technique for achieving a high degree of 
probability and for measuring, within assignable limits, the 
amount of probability which attaches in particular cases 
to conclusions. But historically the matter is not so simple 
as to permit of this retort. For empirical or observational 
sciences were placed in invidious contrast to rational sci- 
ences which dealt with eternal and universal objects and 
'which therefore were possessed of necessary truth. Conse- 
quently all observational sciences as far as their material 
could not be subsumed under forms and principles sup- 

*rrom The Q'uest for Certeaniy, pp. 26-36, 6ri69. 
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plied oy ratiooal science shared in the depredatory vicK- 
held about practical affairs. They are relath-ely low, sec- 
ular and profane compared with the perfect realities of 
rational science. 

And here is a justification for going back to something 
as remote in time as Greek philosophy. The whole classic 
tradition down to our day has continued to hold a slight- 
ing view of experience as such, and to bold up as the 
proper goal and ideal of true knowledge realities which 
even if they are located in empirical things cannot be 
known by esperimentai methods. The logical consequence 
for philosophy itself is evident. Upon the side of method, 
it has been compelled to claim for itself the possession of 
a method issuing from reason itself, and having the war- 
rant of reason, independently of esperience. As Jong as the 
view' obtained that nature itself is truly knosvn by the 
same rational method, the consequences — at least those 
which were evident — ^were not serious. There was no 
break between pMIosophj’- and genuine science— or what 
was conceived to be such. In fact, there w^as not even a 
distinction; there were simply various branches of philos- 
ophy, metaphysical, logical, natural, moral, etc., in a de- 
scending scale of demonstrative certainty. Since, according 
to the theorv', the subject-matter of the lower sciences was 
inherently of a different character from that of true 
knowledge, there was no ground for rational dissatisfac- 
tion Tfith the lower degree of knowledge called belief. In- 
ferior knowledge or bdief corresponded to the inferior 
state of subject-matter. 

The scientific Tevolmion of the seventeenth century ef- 
fected a great modification. Science itself through the aid 
of mathematics carried the scheme of demonstrative 
knowledge over to natural objects. The "laws" of the nat- 
ural world had that fked character which in the older 
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scheme had belonged only to rational and ideal forms. A 
mathematical science of nature couched in mechanistic 
terms claimed to be the only sound natural philosophy. 
Hence the older philosophies lost aHiance with natural 
knowledge and the support that had been given to philos- 
ophy by them. Philosophy in maintaining its claim to be 
a superior form of knowledge was compelled to take an 
invidious and so to say malidous attitude toward the con- 
clusions of natural science. The framework, of the old tra- 
dition had in the meantime become embedded in Chris- 
tian theology, and through religious teaching was made a 
part of the inherited culture of those innocent of any 
technical philosophy. Consequently, the rivalry between 
philosophy and the new science, with respect to the claim 
to know reality, was converted in effect into a rivalry be- 
tween the spiritual values guaranteed by the older phil- 
osophic tradition and the conclusions of natural knowl- 
edge, The more science advanced the more it seemed to 
encroach upon the special province of the territory over 
which philosophy had claimed jurisdiction. Thus philos- 
ophy in its classic form became a species of apologetic 
justification for belief in an ultimate reality in which the 
values which should regulate life and control conduct are 
securely enstated. 

There are undoubted disadvantages in the historic man- 
ner of approach to the problem which has been followed. 
It may readily be thought either that the Greek formula- 
tion which has been emphasized has no especial perti- 
nency with respect to modern thought and especially to 
contemporary philosophy; or that no philosophical state- 
ment is of any great importance for the mass of non-phil- 
osophic persons. Those interested in philosophy may ob- 
ject that the criticisms passed are directed if not at a man 
of straw at least to positions that have long since lost 
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their actuality. Those not friendly to any form of pMios- 
ophy may inquire what import they have for any except 
professed philosophers. 

At the point in the discussion now reached, it suffices to 
point out that, ici spite of great changes in detail, the no- 
tion of a separation between knowledge and acticm, theory 
and practice, has been perpetuated, and that the beliefs 
connected with action are taken to be uncertain and in- 
ferior in value compared with those inherently connected 
with objects of knowledge, so that the former are securely 
established only as they derived from the latter, Not the 
specific content of Greek thought is pertinent to present 
problems, but its insistence that security is measured by 
certainty of knowledge, while the latter is measured by 
adhesion to fixed and immutable objects, which therefore 
axe independent of what men do in practical activity. 

The other objection is of a different sort. It comes from 
those who feel that not merely Greek philosophy but phi- 
losophy in any form is remote from all significant human 
concern. It is willing to admit or rather assert tliat it is 
presumptuous for philosophy to lay claim to knowledge of 
a higher order than that given by natural science, but it 
also holds that this is no great matter in any case except 
for professional philosophers. 

There would be force in this latter objection were it not 
that those who make it hold for the most part the same 
philosophy of certainty and its proper object that is held 
by philosophers, save in an Inchoate form. They are not 
interested in the notion that philosophic thought is a spe- 
cial means of attaining this object and the certainty it af- 
fords, but they are far from holding, either explicitly or 
implicitly, that the arts of intelligently directed action ace 
the means by which security of values is to be attained. 
With respect to certain ends and goods they accept this 
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idea. But in thinking of these ends and values as mate- 
rial, as related to health, wealth, control of conditions for 
the sake of an inferior order of consequences, they retain 
the same division between a higher reality and a lower 
that is formulated in classic philosophy. They may he in- 
nocent of the vocabulary that speaks of reason, necessary 
truth, the universal, things in themselves and appearances. 
But they incline to believe that there is some other road 
than that of action, directed by knowledge, to achieve ul- 
timate security of higher ideals and purposes. They think 
of practical action as necessary for practical utilities, but 
they mark off practical utilities from spiritual and ideal 
values. Philosophy did not originate the underlying divi- 
sion. It only gave intellectual fommktion and justification 
to ideas that were operative in men’s minds generally. 
And the elements of these ideas are as active in present 
culture as they ever were in the past. Indeed, through the 
diffusion of religious doctrines, the idea that ultimate val- 
ues are a matter of special revelation and are to be em- 
bodied in life by special means radically different from 
the arts of action that deal with lower and lesser ends has 
been accentuated in the popular mind. ' 

Here is the point which is of general human import in- 
stead of concern merely to professional philosophers. 
What about the security of values, of the things which are 
admirable, honorable, to be approved of and striven for? 
It is probably in consequence of the derogatory view held 
of practice that the question of the secure place of values 
m human experience is so seldom raised in connection 
with the problem of the relation of knowledge and prac- 
tice. But upon any view concerning the status of action, 
the scope of the latter cannot be restricted to self-seeking 
acts, nor to those of a prudential aspect, nor in general to 
things of expediency and what are often termed “utilita- 
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nan"’ a^airs. The maintenance and diffusion of intellec- 
tual values, of moral excellencies, the esthetically admir- 
able, as well as the maintenance of order and decorum in 
human relations are dependent upon what men do. 

Whether because or the emphasis of traditional religion 
upon salvation of the personal soul or for some other rea- 
son, there is a tendency to restrict the ultimate scope of 
morals to the reflex effect of conduct on one’s self. Even 
utilitarianism, with all its seeming independence of tradi- 
tional theology and its emphasis upon the general good as 
the criterion for judging conduct, insisted in its hedonistic 
psychology upon prirate pleasure as the motive for action. 
The idea that the stable and expanding institution of all 
things that make life worth while throughout all human 
relationships is the real, object of all intelligent conduct is 
depressed from view by the current conception of morals 
as a special kind of action chiefly concerned with either 
the virtues or the enjoyments of individuals in their per- 
sonal capacities. In changed form, we still retain the no- 
tion of a division of activity Into two kuids having very 
different worths. The result is the depreciated meaning 
that has come to be attached to the v^ery meaning of the 
“practical'’ and the useful. Instead of being extended to 
cover all forms of action by means of which all the values 
of life are extended and rendered more secure, including 
the diffusion of the fine arts and the cultivation of taste, 
the processes of education and all activities which are 
concerned with rendering human relationships more sig- 
nificant and worthy, the meaning of “practical” is limited 
to matters of ease, comfort, riches, bodily security and po- 
lice order, possibly health, etc., things which in their isola- 
tion from other goods can only lay claim to restricted and 
narrow ■value. In consequence, these subjects are handed 
over to technical sciences and arts; they are no concern 
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of “higher” interests which feel that no matter what hap- 
pens to inferior, goods in the vicissitudes of natural exist- 
ence^ the highest values are immutable characters of the 
ultimately real. 

Our depreciatory attitude toward “practice” would be 
modified if we habitually thought of it in its most liberal 
sense, and if we surrendered our customary dualism be- 
tween two separate kinds of value, one intrinsically higher 
and one inherently lower. We should regard practice as 
the only nreans (other than accident) by which whatever 
is judged to be honorable, admirable, approvable can be 
kept in concrete experienceable existence. In this connec- 
tion the entire import of “morals” would be transformed. 
How much of the tendency to ignore permanent objective 
consequences in differences made in natural and social re- 
lations; and how much of the emphasis upon personal and 
internal motives and dispositions irrespective of what 
they objectively produce and sustain are products of the 
habitual depreciation of the worth of action in comparison 
with forms of raent&l processes, of thought and sentiment, 
which make no objective difference in things themselves? 

It would be possible to argue (and, I think, with much 
justice) that failure to maire action central in the search 
for such security as is humanly possible is a survival of 
the irapotency of man in those stages of civilization when 
he had few means of regulating and utilizing the condi- 
tions upon which the occurrence of consequences depends. 
As long as man was unable by means of the arts of prac- 
tice to direct the course of events, it was natural for him 
to seek an emotional substitute; in the absence of actual 
certainty in the midst of a precarious and hazardous world, 
men cultivated all sorts of things that would give them the 
feeling of certainty. And it is possible that, when not 
carried to an illusory point, the cultivation of the feel- 
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lEg gave man coarage and confidence and enabled him to 
carry the burdens o£ life more successfully. But one could 
hardly seriously contend that this fact, if it be such, is one 
upon which to found a reasoned philosophy. 

It is to the conceprion of philosophy that we come 
back. No mode of action can, as we have insisted, give 
anything approaching absolute certitude; it provides iu- 
surance but no assurance. Doing is always subject to peril, 
to the danger of frustration. When men began to reflect 
pbilosophically it .seemed to them altogether too risky to 
leave the place of values at the mercy of acts the results 
of which are never sure. .This precariousness might hold 
as far as empirical existence, existence in the sensible and 
phenomenal world, is concerned ; but this very uncertainty 
seemed to render it the more needful that ideal goods 
should be shown to have, by means of knowledge of the 
most assured type, an indefe^ible and inexpugnable posi- 
tion ia the realm of the ultimately real. So at least we may 
imagine men to have reasoned. And today many persons 
find a peculiar consolation in the face of the unstable and 
dubious presence of values in actual experience by pro- 
jecting a perfect form of good into a realm of essence, if 
not into a heaven beyond the earthly skies, wherein their 
authority, if not their existence, is wholly unshakeable. 

Instead of asking how far this process is of that com- 
pensatory kind with which recent psychology has made us 
familiar, we are inquiring into the effect upon philosophy. 
It will not be denied, I suppose, that the chief aim of 
these philosophies which I have called classical, has been 
to show that the realities which are the objects of the 
highest and most necessary knowledge are also endowed 
with the TOlues which correspond to our best aspirations, 
admirations and approvals. That, one may say, is the very 
heart of all traditional philosophic idealisms. There is a 
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pathos, having its own nobility, in philosophies which 
think it their proper office to give an intellectual or cogci- 
tive certification to the ontological reality of the highest 
values. It is difficult for men to see desire and choice set 
earnestly upon the good and yet being frustrated, without 
their imagining a realm in w’hich the good has corae com- 
pletely to its own, and is identified with a Reality in 
which resides all ultimate power. The failure and frustra- 
tion of actual life are then attributed to the fact that this 
world is finite and phenomenal, sensible rather than real, 
or to the weakness of our finite apprehension, w'hich can- 
not see that the discrepancy between existence and value 
is merely seeming, and that a fuller vision would behold 
partial evil an element in complete good. Thu.s the office 
of philosophy is to project by dialectic, resting supposedly 
upon self-evident premises, a realm in which the object of 
completest cognitive certitude is also one with the object 
of the heart’s best aspiration. The fusion of the good and 
the true with unity and plenitude of Being thus becomes 
the goal of classic philosophy. 

The situation would strike us as a curious one were it 
not so familiar. Practical activity is dismissed to a world 
of low-grade reality. Desire is found only where some- 
thing is lacking and hence its existence is a sigit of imper- 
fection of Being. Hence one must go to passionless reason 
to find perfect reality and contplete certitude. But never- 
theless the chief philosophic interest is to prove that the 
essential properties of the reality that is the object of 
pure knowledge are precisely those characteristics which 
have meaning in connection with affection, desire and 
choice. After degrading practical affairs in order to exalt 
knowledge, the chief task of knowledge turns out to be to 
demonstrate the absolutely assured and permanent reality 
of the values with which practice activity is concerned! 
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Can we fail to see the irony in a situation wherein desire 
and emotion are relegated to a position inferior in every- 
way to that of knowledge, while at the same time the 
chief problem of that which is termed the highest and 
most perfect knowledge is taken to be the existence of 
evil — ^tfaat is, of desires errant and frustrated? 

The contradiction involved, however, is much more than 
a purely intellectual one — ^which if purely theoretical 
would be innocuously lacking in practical consequences. 
The thing which concerns all of -us as human beings is 
precisely the greatest attainable security of values in con- 
crete existence. The thought that the values which are un- 
stable and wavering in the world in which we live are 
eternally secure in a higher realm (which reason demon- 
strates but which we cannot e-xperience), that all the 
goods which are defeated here are iriumphant there, may 
give consolation to the depressed. But it does not change 
the existential situation in the least. The separation that 
has been instituted between -theory and practice, with its 
consequent substitution of cognitive quest for absolute as- 
surance for practical endeavor to maire the existence of 
gO'Od more secttre in experience, has had the effect of dis- 
tracting attention and diverting energy from a task whose 
performance would yield definite results. 

The chief consideration in achieving concrete security 
of values lies in the perfecting of methods of action. More 
activity, blind stri-ving, gets nothing forward. Regulation 
of ccffididons upon which results depend is possible only 
by doing, yet only by doing -which has intelligent direc- 
tion, "svhich takes cognizance of conditions, observes rela- 
tions of sequence, and which plans and executes in the 
light of this knowledge. The notion that thought, apart 
from action, can warrant complete certitude as to the sta- 
tus of supreme good, makes no contribution to the centra! 
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problem of development of intelligent methods of regula- 
tion. It rather depresses and deadens effort in that direc- 
tion, That is the chief indictment to be brought agaurst 
the classic philosophic tradition. Its import raises the 
question of the relation which action sustains to knowl- 
edge in fact, and whether the quest for certainty by other 
means than those of intelligent action does not mark a 
baneful diversion of thought from its proper office. It 
raises the question tvhether mankind has not now achieved 
a sufficient degree of control of methods of knowing and 
of the arts of practical action so that a radical change in 
our conceptions of knowledge and practice is rendered 
both possible and necessary. 

There is a fatal ambiguity in the conception of philos- 
ophy as a purely theoretical or intellectual subject. The 
ambiguity lies in the fact that the conception is used to 
cover both the attitude of the inquirer, the thinker, and 
the character of the subject-matter dealt with. The engi- 
neer, the physician, the moralist deal with a subject-mat- 
ter which is practical; one, that is, which concerns things 
to be done and the way of doing them. But as far as per- 
sonal disposition and purpose is concerned, their inquiries 
are intellectual and pognitive. These men set out to find 
out certain things; in order to find them out, there has to 
be a purgation of personal desire and preference, and a 
willingness to subordinate them to tlie lead of the subject- 
matter inquired into. The mind must be purified as far as 
is humanly possible of bias and of that favoritism for one 
kind of conclusion rather than another which distorts ob- 
servation and introduces an extraneous factor into reflec- 
tion. 

Except, then, on the premise that the subject-matter of 
philosophy is fixed properties of antecedent Being, the 
fact that it is an intellectual pursuit signifies nothing be- 
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yond the fact that those who engage in it should respect 
the canons of fairness, impartialit)^, of internal consistency 
and eitemai evidence. It carries no implication with it— 
except on the basis of a prior assumption — ^save that of in- 
tellectual honesty. Only upon the obverse of the adage 
that whoso drives fat oxen must himself be fat, can it be 
urged that logical austerity of personal attitude and pro- 
cedure demands that the subject-matter dealt vrith must 
be made lean by stripping it of all that is human concern 
To say that the object of philosophy is truth is to make a 
moral statement which applies to every inquiry. It implies 
nothing as to the kind of truth which is to be ascertained, 
whether it be of a purely theoretical nature, of a practical 
character, or whether it concerns the bearing of one upon 
the other. To assert that contemplation of truth for its 
own sake is the highest ideal is to make a judgment con- 
cerning authoritative value. To employ this judgment as a 
means of determining the office of philosophy is to violate 
the canon that inquiry should follow the lead of subject- 
matter. 

It is fair, then, to conclude that the question of the 
relations of theory and practice to each other, and of phi- 
losophy to both of them, has often been compromised by 
failure to maintain the distinction between the theoretical 
interest which is another name for intellectual candor 
and the theoretical interest which defines the nature of 
subject-matter. Over and above this fact, there is reason 
to suppose that much of the impatience with the suggestion 
of the practical in connection with philosophy is due to 
the habit of associating "practical^’ with affairs of narrow- 
personal concern. The significance of the idea cannot be 
thus sheared down without an elimination of intellectual 
regard for the values which are to have a-uthority over our 
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desires and purposes and thus over our entire conduct. It 
•ffould seem as if only the cynical sceptic would willingly 
tahe such a stand. 






CHAPTER THREE 

PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE 

I ■ The Modern Crisis'*' 

IT is more or less of a commonplace to speak of the 
crisis which has been caused by the progress of the nat' 
ural sciences in the past few centuries. The crisis is due, it 
is asserted, to the incompatibility between the conclusions 
of natural science about the world in which we live and 
the realm of higher values, of ideal and spiritual qualities, 
which get no support from natural science. The new sci- 
ence, it is said, has stripped the world of the qualities 
which made it beautiful and congenial to men; has de- 
prived nature of all aspiration toward ends, all prefer- 
ence for accomplishing the good, and presented nature to 
us as a scene of indifferent physical particles acting ac- 
cording to mathematica] and mechanical laws. ’ 

This effect of modern science has, it is notorious, set 
the main problems for modem philasophy. How is science 
to be accepted and yet the realm of values to he con- : 

served? This question forms the philosophic version of j 

the popular conflict of science and religion. Instead of be- i 

ing troubled about the inconsistency of astronomy with j 

the older religious beliefs about heaven and the ascension ' 

of Christ, or the differences between the geological record ; 

and the account of creation in Genesis, philosophers have I 

been troubled by the gap in kind which exists between the 

*From Th(, Quest for Certainty, pp. 40-46. ;| 
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fundamental principles of the natural world and the real- 
itj; of the values according to which maDhiiid is to regu- 
late its life. 

Philosophers, therefore, set to work to mediate, to find 
some harmony behind the apparent discord. Everybody 
knows that the trend of modern philosophy has been to 
arrive at theories regarding the nature of the universe by 
means of theories regarding the nature of knowledge — a 
procedure which reverses the apparently more judicious 
method of the ancients in basing their conclusions about 
knowledge on the nature of the universe in which knowl- 
edge occurs. The “crisis” of which we have just been 
speaking accounts for the reversal. 

Since science has made the trouble, the cure ought to 
be found in an examination of the nature of knowledge, of 
the conditions which make science possible. If the condi- 
tions of the possibility of knowledge can be shown to be 
of an ideal and rational character, then, so it has been 
thought, the loss of an idealistic cosmology in physics can 
be readily borne. The physical world can be surrendered 
to matter and mechanism, since we are assured that mat- 
ter and mechanism have their foundation in .immaterial 
mind. Such has been the characteristic course of modern 
spiritualistic philosophies since the time of Kant; indeed, 
since that of Descartes, who first felt the poignancy of the 
problem involved in reconciling the conclusions of science 
with traditional religions and moral beliefs. 

It would presumably he taken as a sign of extreme na- 
ivete, if not of callous insensitiveness, if one were to ask 
why all this ardor to reconcile the findings of natural sci- 
ence with the validity of values? Why should any increase 
of knowledge seem like a threat to what we prize, admire 
and approve? Why should we not proceed to employ our 
gains in science to improve our judgments about values, 
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and to regalale our actions so as to make values more se- 
cure and more widely shared in existence? 

I am willing to run the risk of charge of naivete for the 
sake of maJdng manifest the difference upon which we 
have been dwelling. If men had associated their ideas 
about values with practical activity instead of with cogni- 
tion of antecedent Being, they would not have been 
•troubled by the findings of science. They would have wel- 
comed the latter. For anything ascertained about the 
structure of actually existing conditions would be a deft' 
nite aid in making judgments about things to be prixed 
and striven for more adequate, and would instruct us as 
to the means to be employed in realizing them. But ac- 
cording to the religious and philosophic tradition of Eu- 
rope, the valid status of all the highest values, the good, 
true and beautiful, w'as bound up with their being proper- 
ties of ultimate and supreme Being, namely, God. All 
went well as long as what passed for natural science gave 
no offence to this conception. Trouble began when science 
ceased to disclose in the objects of knowledge the posses- 
sion of any such properties. Then some roundabout 
method had to be devised for substantiating them. 

The point of the seemingly crass question which was 
asked is thus to elicit the radical difference made when 
the problem of values is seen to be connected with the 
problem of intelligent action. If the validity of beliefs and 
judgments about values is dependent upon the conse- 
quences of action undertaken in their behalf, if the as- 
sumed association of values with knowledge capable of 
being demonstrated apart from activity, is abandoned, 
then the problem of the intrinsic relation of science to 
value is wholly artificial. It is replaced by a group of 
practical problems: How shall we employ what we know 
to direct the formation of our beliefs about value and how 
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we direct our practical behavior so as to test these 
beliefs and make possible better ones? The question is 
seen to be just what it has always been empirically 
"Viliat shall we do to make objects having value more se- 
cure in existence? And we approach the answer to the 
problem with all the advantages given us by increase of 
knowledge of the conditions and relations under which 
this doing must proceed. 

But for over two thousand years the weight of the most 
infiuential and authoritatively orthodox tradition of 
thought has been thrown into the opposite scale. It has 
been devoted to the problem of a purely cognitive certifi- 
cation (perhaps by revelation, perhaps by intuition, per- 
haps by reason) of the antecedent immutable reality of 
truth, beauty and goodness. As against such a doctrine, 
the conclusions of natural science constitute the materials 
of a serious problem. The appeal has been made to the 
Court of Knowledge and the verdict has been adverse. 
There are two rival systems that must have their respec- 
tive claims adjusted. The crisis in contemporary culture, 
the confusions and conflicts in it, arise from a division of 
authority. Scientific inquiry seems to tell one thing, and 
traditional beliefs about ends and ideals that have author- 
ity over conduct tell us something quite different. The 
problem of reconciliation arises and persists for one rea- 
son only. As long as the notions persist that knowledge is 
a disclosure of reality, of reality prior to and independent 
of knowing, and that knowing is independent of a purpose 
to control the quality of experienced objects, the failure of 
natural science to disclose significant values in its objects 
will come as a shock. Those seriously concerned with the 
validity and authority of value will have a problem on 
their hands. As long as the notion persists that values are 
authentic and valid only on condition that they are prop- 
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erdes of Being independent of human action, as long as it 
is supposed that their right to regulate action is dependent 
upon their being independent of action, so long there will 
be needed schemes to prove that values are, in spite of the 
findings of science, genuine and known qualifications of 
reality in itself. For men will not easily surrender all reg- 
ulative guidance in action. If they are forbidden to find 
standards in the course of experience they will seek them 
somewhere else, if not in revelation, then in the deliver- 
ance of a reason that is above experience. 

This then is the fundamental issue for present philos- 
ophy. Is the doctrine justified that knowledge is valid in 
the degree in which it is a revelation of antecedent exist- 
ences or Being? Is the doctrine justified that regularive 
ends and purposes have validity only when they can he 
shown to be properties belonging to things, whether as ex- 
istences or as essences, apart from human action? It is 
proposed to make another start. Desires, affections, prefer- 
ences, needs and interests at least exist in human experi- 
ence; they are characteristics of it. Knowledge about na- 
ture also exists. What does this knowledge imply and en- 
tail with respect to the guidance of our emotional and vo- 
litional life? How shall the latter lay hold of what is 
known in order to make it of service? 

These latter questions do not seem to many thinkers to 
have the dignity that is attached to the traditional prob- 
lems of philosophy. They are proximate questions, not 
uib'mate. They do not concern Being and Knowledge “in 
themselves” and at large, but the state of existence at 
specified times and places and the state of affection, plans 
and purposes under concrete circumstances. They are not 
concerned with framing a general theory of reality, knowl- 
edge and value once for all, but with finding how' authen- 
tic beliefs about existence as they currently exist can 
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operate fruitfully and ef&cadoxisly in connection, with the 
practical problems that are urgent in actual life. 

In restricted and technical fields, men now proceed un- 
hesitatingly along these lines. In technology and the arts 
of engineering and medicine, men do not think of operat- 
ing in any other way. Increased knowledge of nature and 
its conditions does not raise the problem of validity of the 
value of health or of communication in general, although 
it may well make dubious the validitj'- of certain concep- 
tions men in the past have entertained about the nature 
of health and communication and the best ways of attain- 
ing these goods in fact. 


In such matters, science has placed in our hands the 
means by which we can better judge our wants, and has 
aided in forming the instruments and operations by which 
to satisfy them. That the same sort of thing has not hap- 
pened in the moral and distinctly humane arts is evident. 
Here is a problem which might well trouble philosophers' 
Hhy have not the arts which deal with the wider, more 
generous, more distinctly humane values enjoyed the re- 
lease and expansion which have accrued to the technical 
arts? Can it be seriously urged that it is because natural 
science has disclosed to us the kind of world which it has 
disclosed? It is easy to see that these disclosures are hos- 
tile to some beliefs about values which have been widely 
accepted, which have prestige, which have become deeply 
impregnated with sentiment, and which authoritative in- 
stitutions as well as the emotion and inertia of men are 
slow to surrender. But this admission, which practically 
enforces Itself, is far from excluding the formation of new 
beheis about things to be honored and prized by men in 
fteir supreme loyalties of action. The difficulty in the road 
IS a practical one, a social one, connected with institutions 
and the methods and mms of education, not with science 
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nor vrith value. Under such drcurastances the first prob- 
lem for philosophy would seem to be to dear itself of 
further responsibility for the doctrine that the supreme is- 
sue is whether values have antecedent Being, while its 
further office is to make dear the revisions and reconstruc- 
tions that have to be made in traditional judgments about 
values. Having done this, it would be in a position to un- 
dertake the more positive task of projecting ideas about 
values which might be the basis of a new integration of 
human conduct. 

II - Ancient and Modem Science Contrasted* 

There was a time when ‘'art’" and “science” were virtu- 
ally equivalent terms. There is a reminiscence of this pe- 
riod in university organization in the phrase “faculty of 
arts and sciences.” A distinction was drawn between the 
“mechanical” and the “liberal” arts. In part, this distinc- 
tion was between industrial arts and social arts, those con- 
cerned with things and those concerned directly with per- 
sons. Grammar and rhetoric, for example, in dealing with 
speech, the interpretation of literature and the arts of per- 
suasion, were higher than blaclismithing and carpentry. 
The mechanical arts dealt with things whiclr were merely 
means; the liberal arts dealt wuth affairs that were ends, 
things having a final and intrinsic worth. The obviousness 
of the distinction was reenforced by social causes. Me- 
chanics were concerned with mechanical arts; they were 
lower in the social scale. The school in w'hich their arts 
were learned was the school of practice: apprenticeship to 
those who had already mastered the craft and mystery. 
Apprentices literally “learned by doing,” and “doing” was 
routine repetition and imitation of the acts of others, until 
personal skill was acquired. The liberal arts were studied 

* From The Quest for Certainty, pp. 14-97, 
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by those who were to be in some position of authority, oc- 
cupied with some exercise of social rule. Such persons had 
the material means that afforded leisure, and were to en- 
gage in callings that had especial honor and prestige 
Moreover, they learned not by mechanical repetition and 
bodily practice in manipulation of materials and tools, but 
“intellectually,” through a Hnd of study which involved 
mind, not body. 

The situation is not recalled as if it had a merely his- 
torical significance. It describes in large measure a state 
of affairs that exists today. The distinction between 
“'leamed professions” and the occupations of the shop and 
factory, with corresponding differences of social status, of 
educational preparation, of concern chiefly with material 
things or with persons and social relations, is too familiar 
to call for recourse to past history. The chief difference in 
tie present situation is due to the rise of technological in- 
dustry and of a pecuniary economy, at the expense of the 
inherited status of the “gentleman,” the owner of large 
estates in land. So our allusion is pertinent not to history, 
but to still existing conditions that are influential in creat- 
ing and maintaining the division between theory and 
practice, mind and body, ends and instrumentalities. 

In addition to this distinction between higher and lower 
arts, there always hovered in the background a distinction 
between all arts and “science” in the true and ultimate 
sense of the words. The liberal arts involved much more 
of knowledge and of theoretical study, of use of “mind,” 
than did the mechanical. But in their ultimate import 
they were still connected with art, with doing, although 
with a mode of practice held in higher esteem. They re- 
mained within the ILmits of experience, although of an ex- 
perience having a kind of value not found in the baser 
arts. The philosophic tradition, as for example it is form- 
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ulated by Aristotle, ranked social arts lower than pure iii' 
tellectual inquiry, than knowledge as something not to be 
put to any use, even a social and moral one. It is conceiv- 
able that historically this point of view might have re- 
mained a mere laudation of its own calling on the part of 
a small intellectual class. But, in the expansion of the 
Church as a dominant power in Europe, religion affiliated 
this philosophic conception to itself. Theology was re- 
garded as “science” in a peculiar, a unique, sense, for it 
alone was knowledge of supreme and ultimate Being. And 
the Church had a direct infiuence over the hearts and 
conduct, the beliefs and judgments, of men that a secluded 
intellectual class could never win. As the guardians and 
dispensers of the truths and sacraments that determined 
the eternal destiny, the eternal happiness or misery of the 
soul, they effected the embodiment of ideas originating in 
philosophy in the culture of Christendom. 

“Experience” once meant the results accumulated in 
memory of a variety of past doings and undergoings that 
were had without control by insight, when tire net accu- 
mulation was found to be practically available in dealing 
with present situations. Both the original perceptions and 
uses and the application of their outcome in present do- 
ings were accidental — that is, neither was determined by 
an understanding of the relations of cause and effect, of 
means and consequences, involved. In that sense thejf 
were non-rap'onal, non-sdentific, A t3q>ical illustration is a 
bridge builder who constructs simply on the basis of what 
has been done and what happened in the past, without 
reference to knowledge of strains and stresses, or in gen- 
eral of physical relationships actually involved; or the art 
of medicine, as far as it rests simply upon the accidents of 
remedial measures used in the past without knowledge of 
some worked and others did not. A measure of ski?? 
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results, but it is the fruit of cut and dried roethuds, of 
trial and error — ^in short it is “empirical.” 

The disparaging notion of experience fraaaed under such 
conditions is an honest report of actual conditions; philos- 
ophers in setting experience down as inherently inferior to 
rational science were truthful. What they added was an- 
other matter. It was a statement that this inferiority was 
inherently connected with the body, with the senses, with 
material things, with the uncertainly changing as over 
agamst the certain because immutable. Unfortunately 
their theories in e.xpIanation of the defects of experience 
persisted and became classic after experience itself, in 
some of its forms, bad become experimental in the sense 
of being directed by understanding of conditions and their 
consequences. Two points are especially significant with 
reference to the split thus produced between the tradi- 
tional theory of experience and that which results from 
noting its experimental character. 

In the traditional theory, which still is the prevailing 
one, there were alleged to exist inherent defects in percep- 
tion and observation as means of knowledge, in reference 
to the subject-matter they furnish. This material, in the 
older nodon, is inherently so particular, so contingent and 
variable, that by no possible means can it contribute to 
knowledge; it can result only in opinion, mere belief. But 
in modem science, there are only practical deiocts in the 
senses, certain limitations of vision, for example, that have 
to be corrected and supplemented by various devices, such 
as the use of the lens. Every insufficiency of observation is 
an instigation to invent some new instrument which will 
make good the defect, or it is a stimulus to devising indi- 
rect means, such as mathematical calculations, by which 
fie limitations of sense will be drcumvented. The coun- 
terpart of this change is one in the conception of thought 
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and its relation to knowing. It was earlier assumed that 
higher knowledge must be supplied by pure thought; pure 
because apart from eaperience, since the latter involves 
the senses, Now^ it is taken for granted that thought, while 
indispensable to knowledge of natural existence, can never 
in itself provide that knowledge. Observation is indispen- 
sable both to provide authentic materials to work upon 
and to test and verify the conclusions reached by theoret- 
ical considerations. A specified kind of e.xperience is indis- 
pensable to science instead of all experience setting a limit 
to the possibility of true science. 

There is an objective counterpart of this shift. In the 
older theory, sense and experience were barriers to true 
science because they are implicated in natural change. 
Their appropriate and inevitable subject-matter was vari- 
able and changing things. Knowledge in its full and valid 
sense is possible only of the immutable, the fixed; that 
alone answers the quest for certainty. With regard to 
changing things, only surmise and opinion are possible, 
just as practically these are the source of peril. To a scien- 
tific man, in terms of what he does in inquiry, the notion 
of a natural science which should turn its back upon the 
changes of things, upon events, is simply incomprehen- 
sible. Whsit he is interested in knowing, in understanding, 
are precisely the changes that go on;, they set his prob- 
lems, and problems are solved when changes are intercon- 
nected with one another. Constants and relative invariants 
figure, but they are relations between changes, not the 
constituents of a higher realm of Being. With this modifi- 
cation with respect to the object comes one in the struc- 
ture and content of “experience.” Instead of there being a 
fixed difference between it and something higher — ra- 
tional thought-— there is a difference between two kinds of 
experience; one which is occupied with uncontrolled 
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cfeaage aad oae concerned "with directed and regulated 
change. And this difference, while fundainentally iiiipor' 
tant, does not mark a fixed division. Changes of the first 
type are something to be brought under control by means 
of action directed by understanding of relationships. 

In the old scheme, knowledge, as science, signified pre- 
cisely and exclusivdy turaing away from change to the 
changeless. In the new experimental science, Icnowledge is 
obtained b exactly the opposite way, namely, through 
deliberate institution of a definite and specified course of 
change. The method of physical inquiry is to introduce 
some change in order to see what other change ensues,* 
the correlation between these changes, when measured by 
a series of operations, constitutes the definite and desired 
object of knowledge. There are two degrees of control of 
change which differ practically but are alilce in principle, 
In astronomy, for example, we cannot introduce variation 
into remote heavenly bodies. But we can deliberately al- 
. ter the conditions under which we observe them, which is 
the same thing in principle of logical procedure. By spe- 
cial instruments, the use of lens and prism, by telescopes, 
spectroscopes, interferometers, etc., we modify observed 
data. Observations are taken from widely different points 
in space and at successive times. By such means intercon- 
nected variations are observed. In physical and chemical 
matters closer at hand and capable of more direct manip- 
ulation, changes introduced affect the things under in- 
quiry. Appliances aad re-agents for bringing about varta- 
fions in the things studied are employed. The progress of 
inquny IS identical with advance in the invention aad con- 
struction of physical instrumentalities for producing, reg- 
istering and measuring changes. 

Moreover, there is no difference in logical principle be- 
tween the method of science and the method pursued ia 
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technologies. The diiference is practical; in the scale of 
operations conducted; in the lesser degree of control 
through isolation of conditions operative, and especially in 
the purpose for the sake of which regulated control of 
modifications of natural existences and energies is under- 
taken ; especially, since the dominant motive of large-scale 
regulation of the course of change is material comfort or 
pecuniary gain. But the technique of modern industry, in 
commerce, communication, transportation and all the ap- 
phances of light, heat and electricity, is the fruit of the 
modern application of science. And this so-called “appli- 
cation” signifies that the same kind of intentional intro- 
duction and management of changes which takes place in 
the laboratory is induced in the factory, the railway and 
the power house. 

The central and outstanding fact is that the change in 
the method of knowing, due to the scientific revolution be- 
gun in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, has been 
accompanied by a revolution in the attitude of man to- 
ward natural occurrences and their interactions. This 
transformation means, as was intunated earlier, a com- 
plete reversal in the traditional relationship of knowledge 
and action. Science advances by adopting the instruments 
and doings of directed practice, and the knowledge thus 
gained becomes a means of the development of arts which 
bring nature still further into actual and potential service 
of human purposes and valuations. The astonishing thing 
is that in the face of this change wrought in civilization, 
there still persist the notions about mind and its organs of 
knowing, together with the inferiority of practice to intel- 
lect, which developed in antiquity as the report of a to- 
tally different situation. 

The hold whidr older conceptions have gained over the 
minds of thinkers, the sway of inertia in habits of philo- 
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sopMc thought, can be most readily Judged by turning to 
books on epistemology and to discussions of problems con- 
nected with the theory of knowledge published in the 
philosophical periodicals. Articles on logical method will 
be found which reflect the procedures of actual knowing, 
that is, of the practice of scientific inquiry. But logic is 
then usually treated as “mere” methodology, having little 
(probably nothing would be nearer the mark) to do with 
the theory of knowledge. The latter is discussed in terms 
of conceptions about mind and its organs ; these concep- 
tions are supposed to be capable of adequate formation 
apart from observation of what goes on when men engage 
in successful inquiry. Of late, the main problem in such 
discussions is to frame a theory of “consciousness” which 
shall explain knowing, as if consciousness were either a 
fact whose meaning is self-evident, or something less ob- 
scure in content and more ob^rvable than are the objec- 
tive and public procedures of scientific investigation. This 
type of discussion persists; it is, in current conception, 
the theory of knowledge, the natural and inevitable way 
in which to discuss its basic problems 1 Volumes could not 
say more for the persistence of traditional ideas. The im- 
port of even a rudimentary discussion of actual experi- 
mental method can hardly be gathered, then, without 
bearing in mind its significance as a contrast effect. 

^ VTiile the traits of experimental inquiry are familiar, so 
little use has been made of them in formulating a theory of 
knowledge and of mind in relation to nature that a some- 
what explicit statement of well-known facts is excusable. 
They exhibit three outstanding characteristics. The first is 
the obvious one that all experimentation involves overt 
■doing, the making of definite changes in the environment 
or in our relation to it. The second is that experiment is 
not a random activity but is directed by ideas which have 
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to meet the conditions set by the need of the problem in- 
ducing the active inquiry. The third and concluding fea- 
ture, in which the other two receive their full measure of 
meaning, is that the outcome of the directed activity is 
the construction of a new empirical situation in which ob- 
jects are differently related to one another, and such that 
the consequences of directed operations form the objects 
that have the property of being known. 

The rudimentary prototype of experimental doing for 
the sake of knowing is found in ordinary procedures. 
When we are trying to make out the nature of a confused 
and unfamiliar object, we perform various acts with a 
view to establishing a new relationship to it, such as will 
bring to light qualities which will aid in understanding it. 
We turn it over, bring it into a better light, rattle and 
shake it, thump, push and press it, and so on. The object 
as it is experienced prior to the introduction of these 
changes baffles us; the intent of these acts is to make 
changes which will elicit some previously unperceived 
qualities, and by varying conditions of perception shake 
loose some property which as it stands blinds or misleads 
us 

While such experimentations, together with a kind of 
experimental playing with things just to see what will 
happen, are the chief source of the everyday non-scientific 
store of information about things around us, forming the 
bulk of “common-sense’' knowledge, the limitations of the 
mode of procedure are so evident as to require no exposi- 
tion. The important thing in the history of modern know- 
ing is the reinforcement of these active doings by means 
of instruments, appliances and apparatus devised for the 
purposes of disclosing relations not otherwise apparent, 
together with, as far as overt action is concerned, the de- 
velopment of elaborate techniques for the introduction of 
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a much greater range of variations— that is, a systematic 
variation of conditions so as to produce a corresponding 
series of changes in the thing under investigation. Among 
these operations should be included, of course, those which 
give a permanent register of what is observed and the in- 
strumentalities of exact measurement by means of which 
changes are correlated with one another. 

These matters are so familiar that their full import for 
the theory of knowing readily escapes notice. Hence the 
need of comparing this kind of knowledge of natural ex- 
istences with that obtaining before the rise of the experi- 
mental method. The striking difference is, of course, 
the dependence placed upon doing, doing of a physical 
and overt sort. Ancient science, that is, what passed as 
science, would have thought it a kind of treason to reason 
as the organ of knowing to subordinate it to bodily ac- 
tivity on material things, helped out with tools which are 
also material. It would have seemed like admitting the su- 
periority of matter to rational mind, an admission which 
from its standpoint was contradictory to the possibility of 
knowledge. 

With this fundamental change goes another, that in the 
attitude taken toward the material of direct sense-percep- 
tion. No notion could be further away from the fact than 
the somewhat sedulously cultivated idea that the differ- 
ence between ancient and modern science is that the for- 
mer had no respect for perception and relied exclusively 
upon speculation. In fact, the Greeks were keenly sen- 
sitive to natural objects and were keen observers. The 
trouble lay not in substitution of theoriaing from the out- 
set for the material of perception, but in that they took 
^clatter “as is”; they made no attempt to modify it rad- 
ically before undertaking thuiking and theorizing about it 
As far as observation unaided by artificial appliances and 
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means for deliberate variation of observed material went, 
the Greeks went far. 

Their disrespect for sensibly observed material con- 
cerned only its form. For it had to be brought under logi- 
cal forms supplied by rational thought. The fact that the 
material was not exclusively logical, or such as to satisfy 
the requirements of rational form, made the resulting 
knowledge less scientific than that of pure mathematics, 
logic and metaphysics occupied with eternal Being. But as 
far as science extended, it dealt with the material of sense- 
perception as it directly offered itself to a keen and alert 
observer. In consequence, the material of Greek natural 
saence is much closer to “common-sense” material than 
are the results of contemporary science. One can read the 
surviving statements of it without any more technical 
preparation than say a knowledge of Euclidean geometry, 
while no one can follow understandingly the reports of 
most modern investigations in physics without a highly 
technical preparatory education. One reason the atomic 
theory propounded in antiquity made so little headway is 
that it did not agree with the results of ordinary observa- 
tion. For this presented objects clothed with rich quali- 
ties and falling into kinds or species that were themselves 
marked by qualitative, rather than by merely quantita- 
tive and spatial, differences. In antiquity it was the atomic 
theory which was purely speculative and "deductive” in 
character. 

These statements would be misunderstood if they were 
taken to imply an allegation that in ancient science sense 
gives knowledge, while modern science excludes the ma- 
terial of sense; such an idea inverts the facts. But ancient 
science accepted the -material of sense-material on its face, 
and then organized it, as it naturally and originally stood, 
by operations of logical definition, classification into spe- 
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de3 and syllogistic subsumption. Men either had no in- 
struments and appliances for modifying the ordinary ob- 
jects of observation, for analyzing them into their elements 
and giving them new forms and arrangements, or they 
failed to use those which they had. Thus in content, or 
subject-matter, the conclusions of Greek science (which 
persisted till the scientific revolution of the seventeenth 
century), were much closer to the objects of everyday ex- 
perience than are the objects of present scientific thought 
It is not meant that the Greeks had more respect for the 
junction of perception through the senses than has mod- 
em science, but that, j'udged from present practice, they 
had altogether too much respect for the material of direct, 
unanalyzed sense-perception. 

They were aware of its defects from the standpoint of 
knowledge. But they supposed that they could correct 
these defects and supplement their lack by purely logical 
or '-'rational” means. They supposed that thought could 
take the material supplied by ordinary perception, elimin- 
ate varying and hence contingent qualities, and thus finally 
reach the fixed and immutable form which makes particu- 
lars have the character they have; define this form as 
the essence or true reality of the particular things in ques- 
tion, and then gather a group of perceived objects into a 
species which is as eternal as its particular exemplifica- 
tions are perishable. The passage from ordinary perception 
to scientific knowledge did not therefore demand the intro- 
duction of actual, overt and observed changes into the ma- 
terial of sense-perception. Modern science, with its 
changes in the subject-matter of direct perception effected 
by the use of apparatus, gets away not from observed ma- 
terial as such, but from the qualitative characteristics of 
things as they are originaUy and ‘'naturally” observed 
It may thus be fairly asserted Chat the “categories” of 
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Greek description and explanation of natural phenomena 
were esthetic in character; for perception of the esthetic 
sort is interested in things in their immediate qualitative 
traits. The logical features they depended upon to confer 
scientific form upon the material of observation were har- 
mony, proportion or measure, symmetry; these constitute 
the “logos” that renders phenomena capable of report in 
rational discourse. In virtue of these properties superim- 
posed upon phenomena but thought to be elicited from 
them, natural objects are knowable. Thus the Greeks em- 
ployed thinking not as a means of changing given objects 
of observation so as to get at the conditions and effects 
of their occurrence, but to impose upon them certain static 
properties not found in them in their changeable occur- 
rence. The essence of the static properties conferred upon 
them was harmony of form and pattern. Craftsmen, archi- 
tects, sculptors, gymnasts, poets had taken raw material 
and converted it into finished forms marked by symmetry 
and proportion; they accomplished this task without 
the prior disintegrative reduction which characterizes mod- 
em making in the factory. Greek thinkers performed a like 
task for nature as a whole. Instead, however, of employing 
the material tools of the crafts, they depended upon 
thought alone. They borrowed the jorm provided them in 
Greek art in abstraction from its material appliances. 
They aimed at constructing out of nature, as observed, an 
artistic whole for the eye of the soul to behold. Thus for 
science nature was a cosmos. It was composed, but it was 
not a composite of elements. That is, it was a qualitative 
whole, a whole as is a drama, a statue or a temple, in vir- 
tue of a pervading and dominant qualitative unity; it was 
not an aggregate of homogenous units externally arranged 
in different modes. Design was the form and pattern in- 
trinsically characteristic of things in their fixed kinds, not 
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something first formed in a designing mind and then im- 
■Xised from without. 

There was no conflict with ideas about values because 
the qualities belonging to objects of science ore values; 
they are the things we enjoy and prize. Throughout nature 
as a qualitative whole there is a hierarchy of forms from 
those of lower value to those of higher. The revolution m 
science effectively initiated by Galileo consisted precisely 
in the abolition of quahties as traits of scientific objects 
as such. From this elimination proceeded just that con- 
flict and need of reconciliation between the scientific prop- 
erties of the real and those which give moral authonty. 
Therefore to apprehend what the new astronomy and 
physics did for human beliefs, we have to place it in its 
contrast with the older natural science in which the qual- 
ities possessed by objects of scientific knowledge were pre- 
cisely the same as those possessed by works of art, the 
properties which are one with beauty and with all that 
is admirable. 

The work of Galileo was not a development, but a rev- 
olution. It marked a change from the qualitative to the 
quantitative or metric; from the heterogeneous to the 
homogeneous; from intrinsic form to relations; from 
esthetic harmonies to mathematical formulae; from con- 
templative enjoyment to active manipulation and control, 
from rest to change; from eternal objects to temporal se- 
quence. The revolution opened the way to description and 
explanation of natural phenomena on the basis of homo- 
geneous space, time, mass and motion. Heavenly bodies 
and movements were brought under the same laws as are 
found m terrestrial phenomena. The idea of the difference 
in kind between phenomena in different parts of space was 
abolished. All that counted for science became mechanical 
properties formulated in mathematical terms: the sig- 
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nificance of mathematical formulation marking the pos- 
sibility of complete equivalence or homogeneity of trans- 
lation of different phenomena into one another’s terms. 

The idea of a two-realm scheme persisted for moral and 
rehgious purposes; it vanished for purposes of natural 
science. The higher realm which had been the object of 
true science became the exclusive habitat of objects con- 
nected with values that in their relation to man furnish 
the norm and end of human destiny. The lower realm of 
change which had been the subject of opinion and prac- 
tice became the sole and only object of natural science. 
The realm in which opinion held sway was no longer a 
genuine although inferior portion of objective being. It was 
a strictly human product, due to ignorance and error. 
Such was the philosophy which, because of the new sci- 
ence, replaced the old metaphysics. But — and this “but” 
IS of fundamental importance — ^in spite of the revolution, 
the old conceptions of knowledge as related to an ante- 
cedent reality and of moral regulation as derived from 
properties of this reality, persisted. 

Ill • Philosophic Implications of Modern 
Science* 

Just what did the new experimental method do to the 
qualitative objects of ordinary experience? Forget the con- 
clusions of Greek philosophy, put out of the mind all the- 
ories about knowledge and about reality. Take the simple, 
direct facts: Here' are the colored, resounding, fragrant, 
lovable, attractive, beautiful things of nature which we en- 
joy, and which we suffer when they are hateful, ugly, dis- 
gusting. Just what is the effect upon them wrought by 
physical science? 

*From The. Quest for Certainty, pp. 98-104; 12S-139. 
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If Tpe consent for the time being to denude the mind of 
philosophical and metaphysical presuppositions, and take 
the matter in the most simple and naive way possible, I 
ttiinic our answer, stated in technical terms, will be that it 
suhstituies data for objects. (It is not meant that this out- 
come is the whole effect of the experimental method; that 
as we saw at the outset is complex; but that the first effect 
as far as stripping away qualities is concerned is of this 
nature.) That Greek science operated with objects in the 
sense of the stars, rocks, trees, rain, warm and cold days 
of ordinary experience is emdent enough. What is signified 
by sa3dng that the first effect of experimentation was to 
reduce these things from the status of objects to that of 
data may not be so clear.* By data is signified subject- 
matter iov further interpretation; something to be thought 
about. Objects are finalities; they are complete, finished; 
they call for thought only in the way of definition, clas- 
sification, logical arrangement, subsumption in syllogisms, 
etc. But data signify “material to serve’'; they are indica- 
tions, evidence, signs, dues to and of something still to be 
reached; they are intermediate, not ultimate; means, not 
finalities. 

In a Ie.ss technical way the matter may be stated as fol- 
lows: The subject-matter which had been taken as satis- 
fying the demands of knowledge, as the material with 
which to frame solutions, became something which set 
problems. Hot and cold, wet and dry, light and heavy, in- 
stead of being self-erident matters with which to explain 
phenomena, were things to be investigated; they were 
“effects,” not causal principles; they set question marks 
instead of supplying answers. The differences between the 

* For this shift fioni objects to se^ G. H, Meades essay in 
the volujne entiUed CreaHvt Intdligence, (Heary Holt and Com- 
pany, New York, 1917.) 
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earth, the region of the planets, and the heavenly ether, 
instead of supplying ultimate principles which could be 
used to mark oS and classify things, were something to 
be explained and to bring under identical principles. 
Greek and medieval science formed an art of accepting 
things as they are enjoyed and suffered. Modern experi- 
mental science is an art of control. 

The remarkable difference between the attitude which 
accepts the objects of ordinary perception, use and enjoy- 
ment as final, as culminations of natural processes and 
that which takes them as starting points for reflection and 
investigation, is one which reaches far beyond the techni- 
calities of science. It marks a revoludon in the whole spirit 
of life, in the entire attitude taken tovrard w’hatever is 
found in existence. WTsen the things which exist around us, 
which we touch, see, hear and taste are regarded as inter- 
rogations for which an answer must be sought (and must 
be sought by means of deliberate introduction of changes 
till they are reshaped into something different) , nature as 
it already exists ceases to be something which must be ac- 
cepted and submitted to, endured or enjoyed, just as it is. 
It is now something to be modified, to be intentionally 
controlled. It is material to act upon so as to transform it 
into new objects which better answer our needs. Nature as 
it e.xists at any particular time is a challenge, rather than 
a completion; it provides possible starting points and op- 
portunities rather than final ends. 

In short, there is a change from knowing as an esthetic 
enjoyment of the properties of nature regarded as a work 
of divine art, to knowing as a means of secular control — 
that is, a method of purposefully introducing changes 
which will alter the direction of the course of events. Na- 
ture as it exists at a given time is material for arts to be 
brought to bear upon it to reshape it, rather than already 
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a fiju'siied work of art. Thus the changed attitude toward 
change to which reference was made has a much wider 
meaning than that which the new science offered as a tech- 
nical pursuit. When correlations of changes are made the 
goal of knowledge, the fulhllinent of its aim in discovery of 
these correlations, is equivalent to placing in our hands an 
instrument of control. When one change is given, and we 
know with measured accuracy its connection with another 
change, we have the potential means of producing or 
averting that other event. The esthetic attitude is of neces- 
sity directed to what is already there; to what is finished, 
complete. The attitude of control looks to the future, to 
production. 

The same point is stated in another way in saying that 
the reduction of given objects to data for a knowing or an 
investigation still to be undertaken liberates man from sub- 
jection to the past. The scientific attitude, as an attitude of 
interest in change instead of interest in isolated and com- 
plete fisitfes, is necessarily alert for problems; every new 
question is an opportunity for further experimental in- 
quiries~for effecting more directed change. There is noth- 
ing which a scientific mind would more regret than reach- 
ing a condition in which there were no more problems. 
That state would be the death of science, not its perfected 
life. We have only to contrast this disposition with that 
which prevails in morals and politics to realize the differ- 
icnce which has already been made, as well as to appreci- 
ate how lifflitea its development still is. For in higher prac- 
tical matters we still live in dread of change and of prob- 
lems. Like men of olden time— with respect to natural 
phenomena— we prefer to accept and endure or to enjoy — 
as the case may happen to be— what is, what we find in 
possession of the field, and at most, to arrange it under 
concepts, and thus give it the form of rationality. 
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Before the rise of e::fperimental method, change vras 
simp]y an inevitable evil; the world of phenomenal exist' 
ence, that is, of change, while an inferior realm compared 
with the changeless, was nevertheless there and had to be 
accepted practically as it happened to occur. The wise man 
if he were sufficiently endowed by fortune would have as 
little to do with such things as possible, turning away 
from them to the rational realm. Qualitative forms and 
complete ends determined by nature are not amenable to 
human control. They are grateful when they happen to be 
enjoyed, but for human purposes nature means fortune, 
and fortune is the contrary of art. A good that happens is 
welcome. Goods, however, can be made secure in existence 
only through regulation of processes of change, a regula- 
tion dependent upon knowledge of their relations. While 
the abolition of fixed tendencies toward definite ends has 
been mourned by many as if it involved a despiritualiza- 
tion of nature, it is in fact a precondition of the projection 
of new ends and of the possibility of realizing them 
through intentional activity. Objects which are not fixed 
goals of nature and which have no inherent defining forms 
become candidates for receiving new qualities; means for 
serving new purposes. Unril natural objects were denuded 
of determinate ends which were regarded as the proper 
outcome of the intrinsic tendency of nature’s orvn opera- 
tions, nature could not become a plastic material of hu- 
man desires and purposes. 

Such considerations as these are implicit in that 
changed attitude which by experimental analysis reduces 
objects to data; the aim of science becomes discovery of 
constant relations among changes in place of definition of 
objects immutable beyond the possibility of alteration. It 
is interested in the mechanism of occurrences instead of in 
final causes. In dealing with the proximate instead of with 
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the ultimate, knowledge deals with the world in which we 
live, the world which is experienced, instead of attempting 
through the intellect to escape to a higher realm. Expen- 
meatal knowledge is a mode of doing, and like all doing 
takes place at a time, in a place, and under specifiable 
conditions in connection with a definite problem. 

Scientific inquiry alwa3rs starts from things of the en- 
vironment experienced in our everyday life, with things we 
see, handle, use, enjoy and suffer from. This is the ordi- 
nary qualitative world- But instead of accepting the qual- 
ities and values — the ends and forms—of this world as 
providing the objects of knowledge, subject to their being 
given a certain logical arrangetneiit, experimental inquiry 
treats them as offering a challenge to thought. They are 
the materials of problems not of solutions. They are io he 
known, rather than objects of knowledge. The first step in 
knowing is to locate the problems which need solution. 
This step is performed by altering obvious and given qual- 
ities, These are effects; they are things to be understood, 
and they are understood in terms of their generation. The 
search for “efficient causes” instead of for final causes, for 
extrinsic relations instead of intrinsic forms, constitutes 
the aim of science. But the search does not signify a quest ' 
for reality in contrast with experience of the unreal and 
phenomenal. It signifies a search for those relations upon 
which the occwYence of real qualities and values depends, 
by me^s of which we can regulate their occurrence. To 
call existences as they are directly and qualitatively experi- 
enced “phenomena” is not to assign to them a metaphys- 
ical status. It is to indicate that they set the problem of 
ascertaining the relations of interaction upon which their 
occurrence depends. 

It is unnecessary that knowledge should be concerned 
with e-xistence as :t is directly experienced in its concrete 
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qualities. Direct experiencing itself takes care of that mat- 
ter. What science is concerned with is the happening of 
these experienced things. For its purpose, therefore, they 
are happenings, events. Its aim, is to discover the condi- 
tions and consequences of their happening. And this dis- 
covery can take place only by modifying the given quali- 
ties in such ways that relations become manifest. These 
relations constitute the proper objects of science as such. 
The elimination of the qualities of experienced existence is 
merely an intermediate step necessary to the discovery of 
relations, and when it is accomplished the scientific object 
becomes the means of control of occurrence of experienced 
things having a richer and more secure equipment of val- 
ues and qualities. 

There is one common character of all scientific opera- 
tions which it is necessary to note. They arc such as dis- 
close relationships. A simple case is the operation by which 
length is defined by one object placed end upon end upon 
another object so many times. This type of operation, re- 
peated under conditions themselves defined by specified 
operations, not merely fixes the relation of two things to 
each other called their length, but defines a generalized 
concept of length. This conception in connection with 
other operations, such as those which define mass and 
time, become instruments by means of W'hich a multitude 
of relations between bodies can be established. Thus the 
conceptions which define units of measurement of space, 
time and motion become the intellectual instrumentalities 
by which all sorts of things with no qualitative similarity 
with one another can be compared and brought within the 
same system. To the original gross experience of things 
there is superadded another tj'-pe of experience, the prod- 
uct of deliberate art, of which relations rather than quali- 
ties are the significant subject-matter. These connections 
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are as much experienced as are the qualitatively diverse 
and irreducible objects of original natural experiences. 

Qualities present themselves as just what they are, 
stadcaJIy demarcated from one another. Moreover, they 
rarely change, when left to themselves, in such ways as to 
indicate the interactions or relations upon which their oc- 
currence depends. No one ever observed the production of 
the thing having the properties of water, nor the mode of 
generation of a flash of lightning. In sensory perception 
the qualities are either too static or too abruptly discrete 
to manifest the specific connections that are involved in 
their coming into existence. Intentional variation of condi- 
tions gives an idea of these connections. Through thought 
of them the things are understood or truly known. Only 
slowly, however, did there dawn the full import of the 
scientific method. For a long time the definitions were 
supposed to be made not in terms of relations but through 
certain properties of antecedent things. The space, time 
and motion of physics were treated as inherent properties 
of Being, instead of as abstracted relations. In fact, two 
phases of inquiry accompany each other and correspond to 
each other. In one of these phases, everything in qualita- 
tive objects except their happening is ignored, attention 
being paid to qualities only as signs of the nature of the 
particular happening in question: that is, objects are 
treated as events. In the other phase, the aim of inquiry 
is to correlate events with one another. Scientific concep- 
tiims of space, time and motion corrstitute the generalized 
system of these correlations of events. Thus they are 
doubly dependent upon operations of experimental art: 
upon those which treat qualitative objects as events, and 
upon those which connect events thus determined with 
one another. 

The central question thus arises: What determines the 
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selection of operations to be performed? There is but one 
answer; the nature of the problem to be dealt with — w 
answer which links the phase of experiment now under 
discussion with that considered in the last chapter. The 
first effect of experimental analysis is, as we saw, to re- 
duce objects directly experienced to data. This resohttion 
is required because the objects in their first mode of ex- 
perience are perplexing, obscure, fragmentary; in some 
way they fail to answer a need. Given data which locate 
the nature of the problem, there is evoked a thought of 
an operation which if put into execution may eventuate in 
a situation in which the trouble or doubt which evoked in- 
quiry will be resolved. If one were to trace the history of 
science far enough, one would reach a time in which the 
acts which dealt with a troublesome situation would be 
organic responses of a structural type together w'ith a few 
acquired habits. The most elaborate technique of present 
inquiry in the laboratory is an extension and refinement 
of these simple original operations. Its development has 
for the most part depended upon the utilization of phys- 
ical instruments, which when inquiry was developed to a 
certain point were purposely invented. In principle, the 
history of the construction of suitable operations in the 
scientific field is not different from that of their evolution 
in industry. Something needed to be done to accomplish 
an end; various devices and methods of operation were 
tried. Experiences of success and failure gradually im- 
proved the means used. More economical and effective 
ways of acting were found — that is, operations which gave 
the desired kind of result with greater ease, less irrele- 
vancy and less ambiguity, greater security. Each forw'ard 
step was attended with making better tools. Often the in- 
vention of a tool suggested operations not in mind when it 
was invented and thus carried the perfecting of operations 
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Etiii further. There is thus no a priori test or rule for the 
determination of the operations which define ideas. They 
are themselves experimentally developed in the course of 
actual inquiries. They originated in what men naturally 
do and are tested and improved in the course of doing. 

This is as far as the answer to the query can be carried 
in a formal way. Consequences that successfully solve the 
problems set by the conditions which give rise to the need 
of action supply the basis by means of which acts, origi- 
naUy “naturally” performed, become the operations of the 
art of scientific experimentation. In content, a much more 
detailed answer can be given. For this answer, one would 
turn to the historical development of science, in which is 
recorded what kind of operations have definitely been 
found to effect the transformation of the obscure and per- 
plexing situations of experience into dear and resolved 
situations. To go into this matter would be to expound the 
character of the concepts actually employed in the best 
developed branches of reflection or inquiry. 

Neither the sdentific nor the philosophic change came 
at once, even after experimental inquiry was initiated. In 
fact as we shall see later, philosophy proceeded conserva- 
tively by compromise and accommodation, and was read 
into the new science, so that not till our own generation 
did science free itself from some basic factors of the older 
conception of nature. Scientific conceptions were inter- 
preted in the light of the old belief that conceptions to be 
valid must correspond to antecedent intrinsic properties 
resident in objects dealt with. Certain properties regarded 
by Newton as inherent in substances and essential to them, 
in independence of connectivity, were indeed speedily 
seen to be relations. Nevertheless, until the promulgation 
of Einstein’s restricted theory of relativity, mass, time 
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and motion were regarded as intrinsic properties of ulti- 
mate, fixed and independent substances. 

The difference made by the theory of relativity in the 
actual content of scientific theory is of course enormous. 
Yet it is not so great as the difference made in the logic 
of scientific knowledge, nor as in philosophy. With the sur- 
render of unchangeable substances having properties fixed 
in isolation and unaffected by interactions, must go the 
notion that certainty is attained by attachment to fixed 
objects with fixed characters. For not only are no such ob- 
jects found to exist, but the very nature of experimental 
method, namely, definition by operations that are interac- 
tions, implies that such things are not capable of being 
known. Henceforth the quest for certainty becomes the 
search for methods of control; that is, regulation of condi- 
tions of change with respect to their consequences. 

Theoretical certitude is assimilated to practical cer- 
tainty; to security, trustworthiness of instrumental opera- 
tions. “Real” things may be as transitory as you please or 
as lasting in time as you please; these are specific differ- 
ences like that between a flash of lightning and the history 
of a mountain range. In any case they are for knowledge 
“events” not substances. What knowledge is interested in 
is the correlation among these changes or events — which 
means in effect that the event called the mountain range 
must be placed within a system consisting of a vast mul- 
titude of included events. When these correlations are dis- 
covered, the possibility of control is in our hands. Scien- 
tific objects as statements of these inter-relations are in- 
strumentalities of control. They are objects of the thought 
of reality, not disclosures of immanent properties of real 
substances. They are in particular the thought of reality 
from a particular point of view: the most highly general- 
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ized view of nature as a system of interconnected changes 

Certain important conclusions follow. The test of the 
validity of ideas undergoes a radical transformation. In the 
Newtonian scheme, as ia the classic tradition, this test re- 
sided in properties belonging to ultimate real objects in 
isolation from one another, and hence fixed or unchang- 
ing. According to experimental inquiry, the validity of the 
object of thought depends upon the conseguences of the 
operations vrhich define the object of thought. For exam- 
ple, colors are conceived in terms of certain numbers. The 
conceptions are valid in the degree in which, by means of 
these numbers, we can predict future events, and can reg- 
ulate the interactions of colored bodies as signs of changes 
that take place. The numbers are signs or clues of inten- 
sity and direction of changes going on. The only tilings 
relevant to the question of their validity is whether they 
are dependable signs. That heat is a mode of motion does 
not signify that heat and cold as qualitatively experienced 
are "unreal,” but that the qualitative experience can be 
treated as an event measured in terms of units of velocity 
of movement, involving units of position and time, so that 
it can be connected with other events or changes similarly 
formulated. The test of the validity of any particular in- 
tellectual conception, measurement or enumeration is func- 
tional, its use in making possible the institution of interac- 
tions which yield results in control of actual experiences 
of observed objects. 

Ability, through a definite or measured correlation of 
changes, to connect one with another as sign or evidence is 
the precondition of control. It does not of itself provide di- 
rect control; reading the index hand of a barometer as a 
sign of probable rain does not enable us to stop the com- 
ing of the rain. But it does enable us to change our rela- 
tions to it: to plant a garden, to carry an umbrella on go- 
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ing out, to direct the course of a vessel at sea, etc. It en- 
ables prepdratory acts to be undertaken which, make val- 
ues less insecure. If it does not enable us to regulate just 
what is to take place, it enables vs to direct some phase of 
it in a way which influences the stability of purposes and 
results. In other cases, as in the arts proper, we can not 
only modify our own attitude so as to effect useful prepa- 
ration for what is to happen, but we can modify the hap- 
pening itself. This use of one change or perceptible occur- 
rence as a sign of others and as a means of preparing our- 
selves, did not wait for the development of modern science. 
It is as old as man himself, being the heart of all intelli- 
gence. But accuracy and scope of such judgments, which 
are the only means with power to direct the course of 
events and to effect the security of values, depends upon 
the use of methods such as modem physics has made 
available. 

Extent of control is dependent, as was suggested a mo- 
ment ago, upon capacity to find a connected series of cor- 
related change, such that each linked pair leads on to an- 
other in the direction of a terminal one which can be 
brought about by our own action. It is this latter condition 
which is especially fulfilled by the objects of scientific 
thought. Physical science disregards the qualitative heter- 
ogeneity of experienced objects so as to make them all 
members in one comprehensive homogeneous scheme, and 
hence capable of translation or conversion one into an- 
other. This homogeneity of subject-matter over a broad 
range of things which are as disparate from each other in 
direct experience as sound and color, heat and light, fric- 
tion and electricity, is the source of the wide and free con- 
trol of events found in modem technology. Common-sense 
knowledge can connect things as sign and thing indicated 
here and there by isolated couples. But it cannot possibly 
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join them all up together so that we can pass from any one 
to any other. The homogeneity of scientific objects, 
through formulation in terms of relations of space, time 
and motion, is precisely the device which makes this indef- 
initely broad and flexible scheme of transitions possible 
The meaning which one event has is translatable into the 
meanings which others possess. Ideas of objects, formu- 
lated in terms of the relations which changes bear to one 
another, having common measures, institute broad, smooth 
highways by means of which we can travel from the 
thought of one part of nature to that of any other. In ideal 
at least, we can travel from any meaning — or relation — 
found an3nvhere in nature to the meaning to be expected 
anjnvhere else. 

We have only to compare thinking and judging objects 
in terms of these measured interactions with the classic 
scheme of a hierarchy of species and genera to see the 
great gain that has been effected. It is the very nature of 
fixed kinds to be as exclusive with respect to those of a 
different order as it is to be inclusive with respect to those 
which fall within the class. Instead of a thoroughfare from 
one order to another, there was a sign: No passage. The 
work of emancipation which was initiated by experimenta- 
tion, setting objects free from limitation by old habits and 
customs, reducing them to a collection of data forming a 
problem for inquiry, is perfected by the method of con- 
ceiving and defining objects through operations which 
have as their consequence accurate metric statements of 
changes correlated with changes gobg on elsewhere. 

The resolution of objects and nature as a whole into 
facts stated exclusively in terms of quantities which may 
be handled in calculation, such as saying that red is such 
a number of changes while green is another, seems strange 
and puzzling only when we fail to appreciate what it sig- 
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nifies. In reality, it is a declaration that this is the effec- 
tive way to think things; the effective mode in which to 
frame ideas of them, to formulate their meanings. The 
procedure does not vary in principle from that by which 
it is stated that an article is worth so many dollars and 
cents. The latter statement does not say that the article is 
literally or in its ultimate “reality” so many dollars and 
cents; it says that for purpose of exchange that is the way 
to think of it, to Judge it. It has many other meanings and 
these others are usually more important inherently. But 
•with respect to trade, it is what it is worth, what it will 
sell for, and the price value put upon it expresses the rela- 
tion it bears to other things in exchange. The advantage 
in stating its worth in terms of an abstract measure of ex- 
change such as money, instead of in terras of the amount 
of corn, potatoes or some other special thing it will ex- 
change for, is that the latter method is restricted and the 
former generalized. Development of the systems of units 
by which to measure sensible objects (or form ideas of 
them) has come along with discovery of the ways in which 
the greatest amount of free movement from one conception 
to another is possible. 

The formulation of ideas of experienced objects in terms 
of measured quantities, as these are established by an in- 
tentional art or technique, does not say that this is the 
way they must be thought, the only valid way of think- 
ing them. It states that for the purpose of generalized, in- 
definitely extensive translation from one idea to another, 
this is the way to think them. The statement is like any 
other statement about instruments, such as that so-and-so 
is the best way of sending a number of telegraphic dis- 
patches simultaneously. As far as it is actually the best in- 
strumentality, the statement is correct. It has to be proved 
by tfforking better than any other agency; it is in process 
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of continuous revision and improvement. For purposes ex- 
cept that of general and extensive translation of one con- 
ception into another, it does not follow that the “scientific” 
way is the best way of thinking an affair. The nearer we 
come to an action that is to have an individualized unique 
object of experience for its conclusion, the less do we think 
the things in question in these exclusively metric terms 
The physician in practice will not think in terms as gen- 
eral and abstract as those of the physiologist in the labo- 
ratory, nor the engineer in the field in those as free from 
special application as will the physicist in his work-shop. 
There are many ways of thinking things in relation to one 
another; they are, as conceptions, instruments. The value 
of an instrument depends upon what is to be done with it. 
The fine-scale micrometer which is indispensable in the 
successful performance of one operation would be a hin- 
drance in some other needed act; and a watch spring is 
useless to give elasticity to a mattress. 

There is something both ridiculous and disconcerting in 
the way in which men have let themselves be imposed 
upon, so as to infer that scientific wa5'’s of thinking of ob- 
jects give the inner reality of things, and that they put a 
mark of spuriousness upon all other ways of thinking of 
them, and of perceiving and enjoying them. It is ludicrous 
because these scientific conceptions, like other instruments, 
are hand-made by man in pursuit of realization of a cer- 
tain interest — that of the maximum convertibility of every 
object of thought into any and every other. It is a wonder- 
ful ideal; the ingenuity which man has shown in devising 
means of realizing the interest is even more marvelous. 
But these ways of thinking are no more rivals of or substi- 
tutes for objects as directly perceived and enjoyed than 
the power-loom, which is a more effective instrument for 
weaving doth than was the old hand-loom, is a substitute 
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and rival for cloth. The man who is disappointed and 
tragic because he cannot wear a loom is in reality no more 
ridiculous than are the persons who feel troubled because 
the objects of scientific conception of natural things have 
not the same uses and values as the things of direct ex- 
perience. 

The disconcerting aspect of the situation resides in the 
difficulty with which mankind throws ofi beliefs that have 
become habitual. The test of ideas, of thinking generally, 
is found in the consequences of the acts to which the ideas 
lead, that is in the new arrangements of things which are 
brought into existence. Such is the unequivocal evidence as 
to the worth of ideas which is derived from observing their 
position and role in experimental knowing. But tradition 
makes the tests of ideas to be their agreement with some 
antecedent state of things. This change of outlook and 
standard from what precedes to what comes after, from 
the retrospective to the prospective, from antecedents to 
consequences, is extremely hard to accomplish. Hence 
when the physical sciences describe objects and the world 
as being such and such, it is thought that the description 
is of reality as it exists in itself. Since all value-traits are 
lacking in objects as science presents them, to us, it is as- 
sumed that 'Recdiiy has not such characteristics. 

Knowledge which is merely a reduplication in ideas of 
what e.xists already in the world may afford us the satis- 
faction of a photograph, but that is all. To form ideas 
whose worth is to be judged by what exists independently 
of them is not a function that (even if the test could be 
applied, which seems impossible) goes on within nature or 
makes any difference there. Ideas that are plans of opera- 
tions to be performed are integral factors in actions which 
change the face of the world. Idealistic philosophies have 
not been wrong in attaching vast importance and power to 
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ideas. But in isolating tlieir function and their test from 
action, they failed to grasp the point and place where 
ideas have a constructive office. A genuine idealism and 
one compatible with science will emerge as soon as philos- 
ophy accepts the teaching of science that ideas are state- 
ments not of what is or has been but of acts to be per- 
formed. For then mankind will learn that, intellectually 
(that is, save for the esthetic enjoyment they afford, which 
is of course a true value), ideas are worthless except as 
they pass into actions which rearrange and reconstruct in 
some way, be it little or large, the world in which we live. 

To magnify thought and ideas for their own sake apart 
from what they do (except, once more, esthetically) is to 
refuse to learn the lesson of the most authentic kind of 
knowledge — the experimental — and it is to reject the 
idealism which involves responsibility. To praise thinking 
above action because there is so much ill-considered ac- 
tion in the world is to help maintain the kind of woild 
in which action occurs for narrow and transient purposes. 
To seek after ideas and to ding to them as means of con- 
ducting operations, as factors in practical arts, is to partic- 
ipate in creating a world in which the springs of thinking 
will be dear and ever-flowing. 

T^Tien we take the instance of scientific experience in 
its own field, we find that experience when it is experi- 
mental does not signify the absence of large and far-reach- 
ing ideas and purposes. It is dependent upon them at 
every point. But it generates them within its own proce- 
dures and tests them by its own operations. In so far, we 
have the earnest of a possibility of human experience, in 
all its phases, in which ideas and meanings will be prized 
and wm be continuously generated and used. But they 
will he integral with the course of experience itself, not 
im,ported from the external source of a reality beyond 
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SCIENCE AND THE FUTURE OF SOCIETY* 

THE past four centuries have displayed an ever-increas- 
ing revolt against authority, first in the forms in which it 
was manifested and then against the principle itself. None 
of its important forms has been immune from assault. The 
assault was first directed against dominant institutions of 
Church and State. But the control exercised by Church 
and State in combination had entered into all phases and 
aspects of life, in belief and conduct alike. Hence attack 
upon ecclesiastic and political institutions spread to sci- 
ence and art, to standards and ideals of economic and do- 
mestic life, For the practical movement of assault, like 
every other such movement, had to defend itself on intel- 
lectual grounds. The best intellectual defense was attack, 
and so defense grew into systematic justification, and a so- 
cial philosophy developed that was critical of the very 
idea of any authoritative control. 

The theoretical system spawned watchwords, rallying- 
cnes, slogans, for popular consumption. One of the latter, 
by constant iteration, has assumed the status of a compre- 
hensive social and political idea. To many persons it seems 
to be itself the summary of a profound social philosophy. 
According to the formula, the one great intellectual prob- 

^ A paper — under title Authority and Social Change — read at the 
Harvard Tercentenary Conference of Arts and Sciences, September, 
1C36; here reprinted entire from the volume. Authority and the 
Individual (pp. lyO-lQO) of the Harvard Tercentenary Publications. 
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hm is the demarcation of two separate spheres, one of au- 
thority and one of freedom; the other half of the formula 
is to ma.rnfaTn this theoretical demarcation as a sharp di- 
vision in practice. The formula has a corollary. The in- 
herent tendency of the “sphere” of authority is to extend 
itseif unduly, to encroach on the “sphere” of freedom, thus 
eastating oppression, tjxanny, and, in the language of to- 
day, regimentation. Hence the right of way must belong to 
the idea and actuality of individual freedom ; authority is 
its enemy, and every manifestation of social authority and 
control is therefore to be zealously watched, and almost 
always to be vigorously opposed. However, since the 
sphere of liberty has its boundaries, when “liberty” begins 
to degenerate into “license” the operation of authoritj' is 
properly to be called upon to restore the balance. 

The formula, like most slogans that attain popularity, 
owes its vogue and inSuence to the fact that it seems to 
afford a solution of an outstanding problem while in fact 
it evades the problem; and, by postponing effort at genu- 
ine solution, gives temporary support, sometimes to one of 
the contending forces, sometimes to the other, and always 
at the expense of both. For even when it is accepted in its 
own terms at face value, it leaves the fundamental issue of 
the rightful extent of the two alleged spheres undecided, 
their rightful metes and bounds a matter of constant dis- 
pute. 

The genuine problem is the relation between authority 
and freedom. And this problem is masked, and its solution 
begged, when the idea is introduced that the fields in 
which they respectively operate are separate. In effect, au- 
thority stands for stability of social organization by means 
of which direction and support are given to individuals; 
while individual freedom stands for the forces by which 
change is intentionally brought about. The issue that re- 
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quires constant attention is the intimate and organic 
union of the two things: of authority and freedom, of sta- 
bility and change. The idea of attaining a solution by sep- 
aration instead of by union misleads and thwarts endeavor 
whenever it is acted upon. The widespread adoption of 
this false and misleading idea is a strong contributing fac- 
tor to the present state of world confusion. 

The genuine import of the formula which divides and 
apportions the total field of human life and action be- 
tween freedom and authority is to be found, not in its 
theoretical statement, but in its relation to the historic 
events of the past few centuries. As a purely theoretical 
formula, it claims an inherent validity and universal ap- 
plication which I, for one, find absurd. But when the 
formula is taken to be the record of a historic period, the 
case is otherwise. The formula then achieves the signifi- 
cance of a S3TnboI of the distinctive crises of western civi- 
lization in recent centuries; it becomes representative of a 
great historic struggle. In its dual character, the formula 
celebrates, with one hand, the decay of the institutions 
which had exercised sway over men's minds and conduct; 
and, with the other band, it signalizes the rise of the new 
social and intellectual forces. The old traditions and es- 
tablished social organizations resisted the new' forces in. hu- 
man life and society on their emergence, as being danger- 
ous, even mortal, rivals who came to dispute for the power 
and privileges they had hitherto exclusively enjoyed. The 
formula, instead of supplying a means of coping with and 
solving this historic struggle, offers as a solution what is 
none other than a theoretical transcript of the nature of 
the conflict itself. As a guide to understanding and action, 
the formula is, as I said, absurd. But as a symbol of his- 
toric events it is deeply revealing. 

Unfortunately, when the struggle first got under way, 
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the newer forces tended to accept the established institu- 
tions at their own evaluation^ namely, as necessary expres- 
sions of the very prindple of authority. Finding the e.xist- 
ing institutions oppressive, the new movement reacted 
against authority as such and began to conceive of au- 
thority as inherently external to individuality, and inher- 
ently hostile to freedom and the social changes that the 
overt expression and use of freedom would bring to pass. 
In consequence, while the new movement should have the 
credit for breaking down a system that had grown rigid 
and unresponsive, and for releasing capacities of individ- 
uals that had been dormant, its virtual denial of the or- 
ganic importance of any embodiment of authority and so- 
cial control has intellectually fostered the confusion that 
as a matter of practical fact in an5^ case attejid.$ a time of 
transition. More particularly, as I shall show later, the new 
movement failed to acknowledge as authoritative the very 
power to which it owed its own vitality, namely, that of 
organized intelligence. Such are the propositions I desire 
to advance. 

For, in the first place, I think a survey of history shows 
that while the individualistic philosophy was wrong in set- 
ting authority and freedom, stability and change, in op- 
position to one another, it was justified in finding the or- 
ganized institutional embodiments of authority so external 
to the new wants and purposes that were stirring as to be 
in fact oppressive. The persons and classes who exercised 
the power that comes from the possession of authority 
mere hostile to the variable and fresh qualities, the quali- 
ties of initiative, invention, and enterprise, in which 
change roots. The power exercised was the more oppres- 
sive and obstructive because it was not just physical but 
had that hold upon ima^natioiij emotions, and purpose 
which properly belongs to the principle of authority. Un- 
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deraeatli; it ivas not a comlict between social organi:!;a,tion 
and. individuals, between authority and freedom, but be- 
tween conservative factors in the very mabe-up of individ- 
uals — factors that had the strength that is derived front 
the inertia of customs and traditions engrained by Jong 
endurance — and the iiberating, the variable and innovat- 
ing factors in the constitution of individuals. It was a 
struggle for authoritative power between the old and the 
new; between force.? concerned with conservation of val- 
ues that the past had produced and forces that made for 
new beliefs and new inodes of human association. It was 
ako a struggle between groups and classes of individuals — 
between those who W'ere enjoying the advantages that 
spring from possession of power to which authoritative 
right accrues, and individuals who found thetaseh/es ex- 
cluded from the powers and enjoyments to which they felt 
themselves entitled. The necessity of adjusting the old and 
the new, of harmonizing the stability that comes from con- 
serving the established wdth the variability that springs 
from the emergence of new needs and efforts of individuals 
— this necessity is inherent in, or a part of. the very tex- 
ture of life. In the last few centuries the necessity of ef- 
fecting this adjustment has manifested itself on an unpar- 
alleled scale in the arena of human culture. The philos- 
ophy which transforms this historic and relative struggle 
into an inherent and fixed conflict between the principle 
of authority and the principle of freedom tends, when ac- 
cepted and acted upon, to present authority as purely re- 
strictive power and to leave the exercise of freedom with- 
out direction. To a considerable extent these untoward 
conditions depict our contemporary estate. 

Let me explain briefly what is meant by calling the 
struggle one between forces that belong to individuals and 
that, in the interest of individuals as such, need to be ad- 
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justed to one another. It is foUy psychologically and his- 
torically to identify the structure of the individual simpiy 
trith the elements of human nature that mate for variation 
and that mark one person off from another. The force of 
habit that leads individuals to cling to that which has 
been established is a genuine part of the constitution of 
individuals. In the main, it is a stronger and deeper part 
of human nature than is desire for change. When tradition 
and social custom are incorporated in the working consti- 
tution of an individual, they have authority as a matter of 
course over his beliefs and his activities. The forces that 
exert and exercise this authority are so rrjuch and so deep 
a part of individuals that there is no thought or feeling of 
their being external and oppressive. They cannot be re- 
garded as hostile to individuals as long as they are built 
into the habitual beliefs and purposes of the individual. 
They support him and give him direction. They naturally 
compel his allegiance and arouse his devotion. Attack 
upon the authoritative institutions in which custom and 
tradition are embodied is, therefore, as naturally resented 
by the individual; it is deeply resented as an attack upon 
what is deepest and truest in himself. 

For by far the greater number of millennia man has 
lived on the earth, man has been, for the most part, con- 
tent with things as they, from time to time, axe. This is 
true even of social organizations that seem to us arbitrary 
exhibitions of despotic force. Tor ages untold, the human 
disposition has been to attribute divine origin and sanc- 
tion to whatever claimed for itself the authority of long 
tradition and custom. Individuals, instead of seeking 
change, are more generally afraid of it. If we were justi- 
fied in putting authority and freedom, stability and 
change, in opposition to one another, we should be com- 
pelled to conclude that for the greater period of human 
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history individuals have preferred authority and stability. 

This state of affairs has been reflected in theory. Until 
a very recent time, the accepted doctrine was that author- 
ity eristed by nature; or else, by that which was beyond 
nature — the supernatural. In either case, it was held to 
exist in virtue of the inherent constitution of the universe 
and of individua] man as part of the universe. In philoso- 
phy the conception that social authority exists by nature 
was formulated by Aristotle. In subsequent periods, the 
underlying idea was restated by the Stoics, in that quasi- 
idealistic, quasi-materialistic form that has always been — 
and still is — ^the means by which ideas obtain their strong- 
est hold on the popular mind. The Christian philosophers 
of the Middle Ages re-enstated the doctrine of Aristotle— 
but with a significant revision. Ultimate authority, the5'' 
said, must be sought in the supernatural Author of Nature 
and in the Redeemer of man, for in them alone does it re- 
side, This authority had itS'earthly representative, inter- 
preter, and agent in the divinely instituted and constituted 
Church. 

Even when the rise of secular dynastic states challenged 
the supremacy of the Church, the basic idea was not even 
questioned, let alone challenged. The secular state only 
claimed that it also existed by divine right or authority, 
and that its authority was therefore supreme in all the af- 
fairs of this life, as distinct from those of the soul in the 
life to come. Even when popular governments began to 
flourish, they continued the old idea in a weakened form; 
the voice of God was now the voice of the People. 

The new science endeavored to smooth its thorny path 
by asserting that it was engaged in thinking the thoughts 
of God after Him. The rise of new economic forces in turn 
threatened the supreme authority of existing political in- 
stitutions. But the new economic forces also claimed the 
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right to supreme autbority on the ground that they were 
pure and literal expressions of natural law — in contradis- 
tinction to political laws and institutions which, in so far 
as they did not conform to the play of economic forces, 
were artificial and man-made. Economic forces, through 
their representatives, interpreters, and agents — the offidal 
economists and industrialists — claimed the divine preroga- 
tive to reign supreme over all human terrestrial affairs 
The economist and industrialist and financier were the 
new pretenders to the old divine right of kings. 

The conclusion that emerges from this brief historical 
survey — a conclusion that would be confirmed by any in- 
tensive study of the field — is that the identification of the 
mdivldual v/ith the forces that make freely for variation 
and change, to the exclusion of those forces in his struc- 
ture that are habitual and conservarive, is something new 
and recent. Speaking in general terms, the identification is 
an expression of special and specific historic events. These 
events may be condensed and summarized. New methods 
and conclusions in natural science, with their technological 
application in new modes of industrial production and 
commercial exchange of goods and services, found them- 
selves checked and limited by the insritutional agencies of 
Church and State which were the possessors of actual so- 
cial power and the claimants for exclusive and rightful au- 
thority in all the variegated fields of human endeavor. In 
this conflict, the new forces defended and justified them- 
selves by restricting the very idea of authority to the ec- 
clesiastical and political powers that were hostile to their 
own free expression, and by asserting that they aud they 
alone represented and furthered the interests of the indi- 
vidual and his freedom. The formula mentioned at the 
outset of this address, the iomiula of two separate and in- 
dependent spheres of authority and freedom, in which pri- 
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macy in case of doubt belongs to the individua! and to 
freedom — this formula is the net product of the historic 
conSict, 

The final result was a social and political philosophy 
which questioned the validity of authorit}"- in form 
that was not the product of, and that was not sanctioned 
by, the conscious wants, efforts, and satisfactions of indi- 
viduals in their private capacity — a philosophy which took 
the form of laissez faire in economics, and individualism 
in all other social and political affairs. This philosophy 
claimed for itself the comprehensive title of liberalism. 

Two general conclusions, it seems to me, dearly emerge. 
First, the older forms of organized power that had exer- 
dsed authority were revealed as external and oppressive 
with respect to the new forces that operated through the 
medium of individuals, and as hostile, in consequence, to 
all important social change. Second, the new philosophy so 
tended to decry the very principle of authority as to de- 
prive individuals of the direction and support that are uni- 
versally indispensable both for the organic freedom of in- 
dividuals and for social stability. 

The result is the present scene of confusion, conflict, 
and uncertainty. While decrying the principle of authority, 
and asserting the necessitj' of limiting the exercise of au- 
thority to the minimum needed for maintenance of police 
order, the new philosophy in fact erected the wants and 
endeavors of private individuals seeking personal gain to 
the place of supreme authority in social life. In conse- 
quence, the new philosophy, in the very act of asserting 
that it stood completely and loyally for the principle of in- 
dividual freedom, was really engaged in justifying the ac- 
tivities of a new form of concentrated power — the eco- 
nomic, which new form, to state the matter moderately, 
has consistently and persistently denied effective freedom 
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to the economically ynderpowered and underprivileged 
While originating as a social force that effected mdespread 
social change in opposition to, indeed in despite of, the 
powers that had authority when it began to emerge, eco- 
nomic power has now become, in its turn, an organised so- 
cial institution that resists ail further social change that is 
notin accord with itself, that does not further and support 
its own interests as at present existing. 

It is for such reasons as these that I affirm that the real 
issue is not that of demarcating separate “spheres” for au- 
thority and for freedom, for stability and for change, but 
that of effecting an interpenetration of the two. We need 
an authority that, unlike the older forms in which it oper- 
ated, is capable of directing and utilizing change, and we 
need a kind of individual freedom unlike ihat which the 
uncoiistrained economic liberty of individuals has pro- 
duced and justified — we need, that is, a kind of individual 
freedom that is general and shared and that has the back- 
ing and guidance of socially organized authoritative con- 
trol. 

If the history of man in the past he taken to provide 
conclusive evidence, it would show that the problem of 
union of freedom and authority is insoluble as well as un- 
solved. We have had organized social authority that lim- 
ited the expression of the variable factors in individuals 
from which orderly and intentional change proceeds. We 
have had a time of relatively unconstrained and un- 
checked individualism, and of resultant change going on 
rapidly on a wide scale. The suppressive and stagnating 
effect of institutional authority of a political t37pe has been 
weakened. But security, and cooperative, ordered, and 
orderly change, are conspicuous by their absence, 

It is completely possible, in my opinion, to recognize 
the need and important social consequences of the indi- 
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vidualistjc rooveiuent and yet also see that in its past 
mode of operation it has already run its socially justified 
and justifiable course. It is possible to acknowledge not 
merely the valuable historic services it has rendered, but 
also that its assertion, practical and theoretic, of the value 
of the variable tendencies of human beings — those that 
mark off one person from another and that are expressed 
in initiative, invention, and energetic enterprise — Is some- 
thing that should be permanently embodied in any future 
social order: it is possible, I say, to acknowledge all the 
admirable traits and products of the individualistic move- 
ment and yet hold that the movement as it has operated 
up to the present has suffered from a great defect, owing 
to its absolutistic opposition to the principle of organized 
authority. 

It requires little if any argument to prove that the in- 
stitutional forms in which authority has been embodied in 
the past are hostile to change. It suffices, perhaps, to recall 
that those who have labored to change the forms authorita- 
tive power had taken were denounced as heretics, as ele- 
ments subversive of social order. And, I need hardly add, 
those who are engaged in similar labor today are similarly 
denounced. The point that does require emphatic attention 
is that in spite of possession of power, and in spite of per- 
secution of heretics and radicals, no institution has in fact 
had the power to succeed in preventing great changes from 
taking place. All that institutions have ever succeeded in 
doing by their resistance to change has been to dam up so- 
cial forces until they finally and inevitably manifested 
themselves in eruptions of great, usually violent and catas- 
trophic, change. 

Nor is argument necessary to prove that the individual- 
istic mov'ement has been allied with a period of immense 
and rapid changes, many of which, taken one by one, Lave 
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brought positive benefit to society. The facts speak so 
loadiy for themselves, argument is unnecessary. The inti- 
mate connection between the new individualism and social 
change is seen in the watchwords of the movement: Initia- 
tive, Invention, Enterprise. For all of these words stand 
for the variable elements in the constitution of individuals, 
they point to the Uci of departure from what has been, 
they are the signs which denote the sources of innovation 
It is just because they are these signs that they can be so 
effectively used as watchwords, as signals that arouse the 
indiwdual to effort and action. Indeed, the connection 
with change is so intimate that the movement produced 
that glorification of change as sure and necessary progress 
which marked the heyday of its influence. But I venture 
the statement that just as the past manifestation of the 
principle of authority has failed precisely where its claim 
was most vehement, namely, in the prevention, or at least 
in the guidance, of change, so the individualistic move- 
ment, taken historically and in the large, has failed to se- 
cure freedom for individuals on any commensurate scale 
— and in any assured way — even for its temporary posses- 
sors. The individualistic movement has tended to identify 
the exercise of freedom with absence of any organiaed 
control, and in this way it has in fact identified freedom 
with mere de jactn possession of economic power. Instead 
of bringing freedom to those who lacked material posses- 
sions, it has imposed upon them further subjection to the 
owners of the agencies of material prcduciion and distri- 
bution. 

The scene which the world exhibits to the observer at 
the present time is so obviously one of general instability, 
insecurity, and increasing conflict — ^both between nations 
and within 'them — that I cannot conceive that any one 
will deny the desirability of effecting and enstating some 
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organic union of freedom and authority. Enormous doubt 
will v/ell exist, however, as to the possibility of establish- 
ing any social system in which the union is practically 
embodied. This question, it will be justly urged, is the is- 
sue that emerges even if the substantial validity of the 
points so far made is admitted. In fact, it may even be 
Justly urged that this question confronts us as the control- 
ling and decisive question just because, or to the degree 
that, the validity of my argument thus far is granted. 

The weight of the evidence of the past is assuredly 
strongly against the realization, of any such possibility. As 
far as the idea of organized authority is concerned, the pa- 
thos of the collective life of mankind on this planet is its 
exhibition of the dire human need for some authority; 
while its ever-mounting tragedy is due to the fact that the 
need has been repeatedly betrayed by the very institu- 
tions that claimed to satisfy it. That all is not well, on the 
other hand, with the principle of individualistic freedom 
in the form in which it has been influential up to now, is 
shown by mote than one fact in the present scene of dis- 
cord and insecurity. Above all is this manifested by the re- 
crudescence of the principle of authority in its most ex- 
treme and primitive form—the rise of dictatorships. 

As if in substantiation of the old idea that nature ab- 
hors a vacuum, it might be contended that economic com- 
petitive individualism, free from social control, had created 
a moral and social vacuum which recourse to dictatorships 
is filling. In many countries, the demand for collective and 
organized guidance and support has become so urgent that 
the very idea of individual freedom has gone into" the dis- 
card and become an ideal, not to be praised, but to be de- 
spised. The regime of economic individualistic liberty is 
attacked by dictatorships from both the right and the left. 
In countries in which there are no open and admowledged 
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dictatorships, the conceptions of liberty and indiiddualism 
seem to be losing their magic force; and security, disci- 
pline, order, and solidarity ace, by social transfer, acquir- 
ing magic power in their stead. The actual concrete condi- 
tions that produce resort to dictatorships vary from coun- 
try to country. But the phenomenon is so widespread it 
demands a generalized explanation. The most obvious one 
is the virtual bankruptcy and moribund state of a regime 
of individual initiative and enterprise conducted for pri- 
vate gain and subject to no control by recognized, collec- 
tive authority. 

Neither the past nor the present affords, then, any 
ground for expecting that the adjustment of authority and 
freedom, stability and change, udll be achieved by follow- 
ing old paths. The idea that any solution at all can ever 
be attained may seem to some romantic and utopian. But 
the most fantastically unrealistic of all notions is the 
widely prevalent belief that we can attain enduring stable 
authority by employing or re-exhuming the institutional 
means tried in the past; equally fantastic is the belief that 
the assured freedom of individuals can be secured by pit- 
tbg individuals against one another in a pitiless struggle 
for material possessions and economic power. The issue, 
in my judgment, can be narrowed down to this question: 
Ate there resources that have not as yet been tried out in 
the large field of human relations, resources that are avail- 
able and that carry with them tlie potential promise of 
successful application? 

In raising this question 1 am aware that it is almost in- 
evitable that what I have .said about the human necessity 
for some kind of collective authority to give individuals 
direction in, their relations with one another, and to give 
them the support that comes from a sense of solidarity, 
will appear to be a plea for a return to some kind of social 
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control brought about through, and perpetuated by, ex- 
ternal institutional means. If my question is so taken, 
then the criticism I have made of the alliance that has 
taken place between the principle of individual freedom 
and private initiative and enterprise in economic matters 
will necessarily also seem to be merely an argument for so- 
cial control by means of a collective planned economy — 
put forward, of course, with some change in vocabulary. 
However, the argument in fact cuts in both directions. It 
indicates that while movements in the direction of collec- 
tive, planned economy may cure evils from which we are 
now suffering, it will in the end go the way of all past at- 
tempts at organization of authoritative power unless some 
hitherto untried means are utilized on a large and system- 
atic scale for bringing into life the desired and desirable 
organic coordination. Otherwise we shall finally find our- 
selves repeating on a different plane the old struggle be- 
tween social organization and individual freedom, with the 
oscillation from one principle to the other that has so 
characteristically marked the past. 

The resource that has not yet been tried on any large 
scale, in the broad field of human, social relationships is 
the ntilization of organized intelligence, the manifold bene- 
fits and values of which we have substantial and reliable 
evidence in the narrower field of science. 

Within a limited area, the collective intelligence which 
is exemplified in the growth and application of scientific 
method has already become authoritative. It is authorita- 
tive in the field of beliefs regarding the structure of nature 
and relevant to our understanding of physical events. To a 
considerable extent, the same statement holds true of be- 
liefs about historical personages and historical events — es- 
pecially with those that are sufficiently remote from the 
present time. When we turn to the practical side, we see 
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that the same method is supreme in controlling and guid- 
ing our active dealings with material things and physical 
energies. To a large and signihcant extent, the Baconian 
prophecy that knowledge is power of control has been real- 
ized in this particular, somewhat narrawdy circumscribed 
area. To be sure, it cannot he said that intelligence, oper- 
ating by the methods that constitute science, has as yet 
completely won imdispvted right and authority to control 
beliefs even in the restricted physical field. But organized 
intelligence has made an advance that is truly surprising 
when we consider the short time in which it has func- 
tioned and the powerful foes against which it had to make 
its way: the foes of inertia, of old, long-established tradi- 
tions and habits-— inertia, traditions, and habits all of them 
entrenched in forms of institutional life that are effulgent 
with the prestige of time, that are enveloped in the glamor 
of imaginative appeal, and that are crowned, severally and 
coUecdvely, with an emotional halo made of the values 
that men most prize. 

The record of the struggle that goes by the name of 
“conflict between science and religion,” or, if you please, 
“conflict between theology and science,” w^as essentially a 
conflict of claims to e,xercise social authority. It was not 
a conflict just between two sets of theoretical beliefs, but 
between two alignments of social fortes — one which was 
old and had institutional power that it did not hesitate to 
use, and one which was new and striving and craving for 
recognition against gigantic odds. 

What is pertinent, what is deeply significant to the 
theme of the relation between collective authority and 
freedom, is that the progress of intelligence—as exempli- 
fied in this summary story of scientific advance — exhibits 
their organic, eflective union. Science has made its way by 
releasing, not by suppressing, the elements of variation, of 
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bvention and innovation, of novel creation in individuals. 
Jt is as true of the hi-story of modern science as it is of the 
history of painting or music that its advances have been, 
initiated by individuais who freed themselves from the 
bonds of tradition and custom whenever they found the 
latter hampering their own powers of reflection, observa- 
tion, and construction. 

In spite of science’s dependence for its development 
upon the free initiative, invention, and enterprise of in- 
dividual inquirers, the authority of science issues from 
and is based upon collective activity, cooperatively or- 
ganized. Even when, temporarily, the ideas put forth in 
science by individuals sharply diverge from received be- 
liefs, the method used is a public and open method which 
succeeds only as it tends to produce agreement, unity of 
belief among all who labored in the same field. Every sci- 
entific inquirer, even when he deviates most widely from 
current ideas, depends upon methods and conclusions that 
are a common possession and not of private ownership, 
even though ail of the methods and conclusions may at 
some lime have been initially the product of private inven- 
tion. The contribution the scientific inquirer malces is col- 
lectively tested and developed and, in the measure that it 
is cooperatively confirmed, becomes a part of the common 
fund of the intellectual commonwealth. 

One can most easily recognize the difference between 
the aim and operation of the free individual in the sphere 
of science and in that of current individualistic economic 
enterprise by stretching the fancy to the point of imagin- 
ing a scientific inquirer adopting the standards of the busi- 
ness entrepreneur. Imagine the scientific man who should 
say that his conclusion was scientific and in so saying 
maintain that it was also the product of his prh^ate wants 
and efforts goading him on to seek his private advantage. 
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The mere suggestion of such an absurdity vividly discloses 
the gap that divides the manifestations of individual free- 
dom in these two areas of human activity. The suggestion 
brings into bold relief and in t}TicaI form the kind of in- 
dividual freedom that is both supported by collective, or- 
ganic authority and that in turn changes and is encour- 
aged to change and develop, by its own operations, the 
authority upon which it depends. 

The thesis that the operation of cooperative intelligence 
as displayed in science is a working model of the union of 
freedom and authority does not slight the fact that the 
method has operated up to the present in a limited and 
relatively technical area. On the contrary, it emphasizes 
that fact. If the method of intelligence had been employed 
in any large field in the comprehensive and basic area of 
the relations of human beings to one another in social life 
and institutions, there would be no present need for our 
argument. The contrast between the restricted scope of its 
use and the possible range of its application to human re- 
lations — apolitical, economic, and moral — is outstanding 
and depressing. It is this very contrast that defines the 
great problem that still has to be solved. 

No consideration of the problem is adequate that does 
not take into account one fact about the development ot 
the modern individualistic movement in industry and 
business. There is a suppressed premise in all the claims 
and reasonings of the individualistic school. All the bene- 
ficial changes that have been produced are attributed to 
the free play of individuals seeking primarily their ovn 
profit as isolated individuals. But in fact, the entire mod- 
ern industrial development is the fruit of the technological 
applications of science. By and large, the economic 
changes of recent centuries have been parasitic upon the 
advances made in natural science. There is not a single 
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process involved in the production and distribution of 
goods that is not dependent upon the utilization of results 
which are consequences of the method of collective, or- 
ganic intelligence working in mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry. To speak baldly, it is a plain falsehood that the 
advances which the defenders of the existing regime point 
to as justification for its continuance are due to mere in- 
dividualistic initiative and enterprise. Individualistic ini- 
tiative and enterprise have sequestered and appropriated 
the fruits of collective cooperative intelligence. This they 
have done alone. But without the aid and support of or- 
ganized intelligence they would have been impotent — ^per- 
haps even in those activities in which they have shown 
themselves to be socially most powerful. 

In sum, the great weakness of the historic movement 
that has laid claim to the title of liberalism and that has 
proclaimed its operating purpose to be that of securing 
and protecting the freedom of individuals — the great weak- 
ness of this movement has been its failure to recognize 
that the true and final source of change has been, and now 
is, the corporate intelligence embodied in science. The 
prmciple, as I have already said, cuts in two directions. In 
so far as the attempts that are now being made in the di- 
rection of organized social control and planned economy 
ignore the role of scientific intelligence, in so far as these 
attempts depend upon and turn for support to external in- 
stitutional changes effected for the most part by force, 
just so far are they re-enstating reliance upon the method 
of external authority that has always broken down in the 
past. For a time, while in need of security and a sense and 
feeling of solidarity, men will submit to authority of this 
kind. But if history shows anything, it shows that the va- 
riable factors in individuals cannot be permanently sup- 
pressed or completely eradicated. The principle of individ- 
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ual freedom expressed in the modern individualistic move- 
ment is deeply rooted in tie constitution of human beings 
The truth embodied in it cannot die no matter how much 
force is brought down upon it. The tragedy of the move- 
ment is that it misconceived and misplaced the source and 
seat of this principle of freedom. But the attempt to up- 
root and eliminate this principle on behalf of the assur- 
ance of security and attainment of solidarity by means of 
external authority is doomed to ultimate defeat no matter 
what its temporary victories. 

There is no need to dwell upon the enormous obstacles 
that stand in the way of extending from its present limited 
field to the larger field of human relations the control of 
organized intelligence, operating through the release of in- 
dividual powers and capabilities. There is the weight of 
past history on the side of those who are cynical or pessi- 
mistic about the possibility of achieving this humanly de- 
sirable and humanly necessary task. I do not predict that 
the extension vrill ever be effectively actualized. But I do 
claim that tbe problem of the relation of authority and 
freedom, of stability and change, if it can be solved, will 
be solved in this way. The failure of other methods and 
the desperateness of the present situation will be a spur 
to some to do their best to make tbe extension actual. 
They know tliat to hold in advance of trial that success is 
impossible is a way of condemning humanity to that futile 
and destructive oscillation between authoritative power 
and unregulated individual freedom to which we may 
justly attribute most of the sorrows and defeats of the 
past. The}- are aware of the slow processes of history and 
of the unmeasured stretch of time that lies ahead of man- 
kind. They do not expect any speedy victory in the exe- 
cution of the most difficult task human beings ever set 
their hearts and minds to attempt. They are, however, 
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buoyed by the assurance that no matter how slight the im- 
mediate effect of their efforts, they are themselves, in their 
trials, exemplifying one of the first principles of the 
method of scientific intelligence. For they are projecting 
into events a large and comprehensive idea by experimen' 
tal methods that correct and mature the method and the 
idea in the very process of trial. The very desperateness of 
the situation is, for such as these, but a spur to sustained, 
courageous effort. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THE MODES OF SOCIETAL LIFE 

I • The Private and the Public* 

THERE is no mysterj.’ about the fact of association, of 
an interconnected action which affects the activity of sin- 
gular elements. There is no sense in. asking how indiridn- 
als come to be associated. They exist and operate in asso- 
ciation. If there is any mystery about the matter, it is the 
mystery that the universe is the kind of universe it is. 
Such a mystery could not be explained without going out- 
side the universe, zAnd if one should go to an outside 
source to account for it, some logician, mthout an exces- 
sive draft upon his ingenuity, would rise to remark that 
the outsider would have to be connected with the universe 
in order to account for anything in it. We should still be 
just where we started, with the fact of connection as a fact 
to be accepted. 

There is, however, an intelligible question about human 
association: Not the question how individuals or singu- 
lar beings come to be connected, but how they come to be 
connected in just those ways which give human communi- 
ties traits so different from those which mark assemblies 
of electrons, utiioqs of trees in forests, swarms of insects, 
herds of sheep, and constellations of stars. When we con- 
sider the difference we at once come upon the fact that 
the consequences of conjoint action take on a new value 

* Frota The Public and Its Problems, pp, 12-2S, 
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when they are observed. For notice of the effects of con- 
nected action forces men to reflect upon the connection 
itself; it malces it an object of attention and interest 
Each acts, in so far as the connection is known, in. view 
of the connection. Individuals still do the thinking, desir- 
ing and purposing, but what they think of is the conse- 
quences of their behavior upon that of others and that of 
others upon themselves. 

Each human being is born an infant. He is iromatme, 
helpless, dependent upon the activities of others. That 
many of these dependent beings survive is proof that 
others in some measure look out for them, take care of 
them. Mature and better equipped beings are aware of 
the consequences of their acts upon those of the young 
They not only act conjointly wdth them, but they act in 
that especial kind of association which manifests interest 
in the consequences of their conduct upon the life and 
growth of the young. 

Continued physiological existence of the young is only 
one phase of interest in the consequences of association 
Adults are equally concerned to act so that the immature 
learn to think, feel, desire and habitually conduct them- 
selves in certain ways. Not the least of the consequences 
which are striven for is that the young shall themselves 
learn to judge, purpose and choose from, the standpoint 
of associated behavior and its consequences. In fact, only 
too often this interest takes the form, of endeavoring to 
make the young believe and plan just as adults do. This 
instance alone is enough to show that while singular be- 
ings in their singularity think, want and decide, what 
they think and strive for, the content of their beliefs and 
intentions is a subject-matter provided by association 
Thus man is not merely de facto associated, but he 
comes a social animal in the make-up of his ideas, senti- 
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ments and deliberate behavior. WAai he believes, hopes 
for and aims at is the outcome of association and inter- 
course. The only thing which imports obscurity and mys- 
tery into the influence of association upon what individual 
persons want and act for is the effort to discover alleged, 
special, original, society-making causal forces, whether in- 
stmcts, fiats of will, personal, or an immanent, universal, 
practical reason, or an indwelling, metaphysical, social es- 
sence and nature. These things do not explain, for they are 
more mysterious than are the facts they are evoked to ac- 
count for. The planets in a constellation would form a 
community if they were aware of the connections of the 
activities of each with those of the others and could use 
tins knowledge to direct behavior. 

We take then our point of departure from the objective 
fact that human acts have consequences upon others, that 
some of these consequences are perceived, and that their 
perception leads to subsequent effort to control action so 
as to secure some consequences and avoid others. Follow- 
ing this clew, we are led to remark that the consequences 
are of two kinds, those which affect the persons directly 
engaged in a transaction, and those which affect others be- 
yond those immediately concerned. In this distinction we 
find the germ of the distinction between the private and 
the public. When indirect consequences are recognized 
and there is effort to regulate them, something having the 
traits of a state comes into existence. When the conse- 
quences of an action are confined, or are thought to be 
confined, mainly to the persons directly engaged in it, the 
transaction is a private one. When A and B carry on a 
conversation together the action is a trans-action: both are 
concerned in it; its results pass, as it were, across from 
one to the other. One or other or both may be helped or 
ha’-med thereby. But, presumably, the consequences of ad- 
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vantage and injury do not extend beyond A and B ; the 
activity lies between tbecn; it is private. Yet if it is found 
that the consequences of conversation extend beyond the 
two directly concerned, that they affect the welfare of 
many others, the act acquires a public capacity, whether 
the conversation be carried on by a king and his prime 
minister or by Cataline and a fellow conspirator or by 
merchants planning to monopolize a market. 

The distinction between private and public is thus in 
m sense equivalent to the distinction between individual 
and social, even if we suppose that the latter distinction 
has a definite meaning. Many private acts are social; 
their consequences contribute to the welfare of the com- 
munity or affect its status and prospects. In the broad 
sense any transaction deliberately carried on between two 
or more persons is social in quality. It is a form of associ- 
ated behavior and its consequences may influence further 
associations. A man may serve others, even in the com- 
munity at large, in carrying on a private business. To 
some extent it is true, as Adam Smith asserted, that our 
breakfast table is better supplied by the convergent out- 
come of activities of fanners, grocers and butchers carry- 
ing on private aflairs with a view to private profit than it 
would be if we were served on a basis of philanthropy or 
public spirit. Communities have been supplied with works 
of art, with scientific discoveries, because of the personal 
delight found by private persons in engaging in these ac- 
tivities. There are private philanthropists who act so that 
needy persons or the community as a whole profit by the 
endowment of libraries, hospitals and educational institu- 
tions. In short, private acts may be socially valuable both 
by indirect consequences and by direct intention. 

There is therefore no necessary connection between the 
private character of an act and its non-social or anti-so- 
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dal character. The public, moreover, cannot be identified 
with the socially useful. One of the most regular activities 
of the politically organized community has been waging 
war. Even the most bellicose of militarists wiT hardly 
contend that all wars have been socially helpful, of deny 
that some have been so destructive of social values that it 
would have been infinitely better if they had not been 
waged. The argument for the non-equivalence of the pub- 
lic and the social, in any praiseworthy sense of social, 
does not rest upon the case of war alone. There is no one, 
I suppose, so enamored of political action as to hold that 
it has never been short-sighted, foolish and harmful. There 
are even those who bold that the presumption is always 
that social loss will result from agents of the public doing 
anything which could be done by persons in. their private 
capadty. There are many more who protest that some 
special public activity, whether prohibition, a protective 
tariff or the expanded meaning given the Monroe Doc- 
trine, is baleful to sodety. Indeed every serious political 
dispute turns upon the question whether a given political 
act is socially beneficial or harmful. 

Just as behavior is not anti-social or non-social because 
privately undertaken, it is not necessarily sodally valuable 
because carried on in the name of the public by public 
agents. The argument has not carried us far, but at least 
it has warned us against identifying the community and 
its interests with the state or the politically organized com- 
munity. And the differentiation may dispose us to look 
with more favor upon the proposition already advanced: 
namely, that the line between private and public is to be 
drawn on the basis of the extent and scope of the conse- 
quences of acts which are so important as to need control, 
whether by inhibition or by promotion. Vv'e distinguish 
private and public buildings, private and public schools, 
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private paths and public highways, private assets and pub- 
lic funds, private persons and public officials. It is our the- 
sis that in this distinction we find the key to the nature 
and office of the state. It is not without signihcaiice that 
etymologically "'private” is defined in opposition to “offi- 
cial,” a private person being one deprived of public posi- 
tion. The public consists of all those who are affected by 
the indirect consequences of transactions to such an e3:tent 
that it is deemed necessary to have those consequences 
systematically cared for. Officials are those who look out 
for and take care of the interests thus affected. Since those 
who axe indirectly affected are not direct participants in 
the transactions in question, it is necessary that certain 
persons be set apart to represent them, and see to it that 
their interests are conserved and protected. The buildings, 
property, funds, and other physical resources involved in 
the performance of this office are res puhlko., the common- 
wealth. The public as far as organised by means of offi- 
cials and material agencies to care for the extensive and 
enduring indirect consequences of transactions between 
persons is the Popuhs. 

II- Government and State* 

We can hardly select a better trait to serve as a mark 
and sign of the nature of a state than temporal and geo- 
graphical localization. There are associations which are too 
narrow and restricted in scope to give rise to a public, just 
as there are associations too isolated from one another to 
fall within the same public. Part of the problem of dis- 
covery of a public capable of organiaatipn into a state is 
that of dravring lines between the too close and intimate 
and the too remote and disconnected. Immediate contigu- 
ity, face-to-face relationships, have consequences which 

From TJte Public and Us Problems, pp. 3Q-69, 
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generate a community of interests, a siiaring of values, too 
direct and vital to occasion a need for political orgar^i^a' 
tion. Connections within a family are familiar; they are 
matters of immediate acquaintance and concern. The so- 
called blood-tie which has played such a part in demarca- 
tion of social units is largely imputed on the basis of shar- 
ing immediately in the results of conjoint behavior. What 
one does in the household affects others directly and the 
consequences are appreciated at once and in an intimate 
way. As we say, they “come home.” Special organiza- 
tion to care for them is a superfluity. Only when the tie 
Las extended to a union of families in a clan and of dans 
in a tribe do consequences become so indirect that special 
measures are called for. The neighborhood is constituted 
largely on the same pattern of association that is exempli- 
fied in the family. Custom and measures improvised to 
meet special emergencies as they arise suffice for its regu- 
lation. 

At the other limit there are social groups so separated 
by rivers, seas and mountains, by strange languages and 
gods, that what one of them does — ^save in war—has no 
appreciable consequences for another. There is therefore 
no common interest, no public, and no need nor possibil- 
ity of an inclusive state. The plurality of states is such a 
universal and notorious phenomenon that it is taken for 
granted. It does not seem to require explanation. But it 
sets up, as we have noted, a test difficult for some theories 
to meet. Except upon the basis of a freakish limitation in 
the common will and reason which is alleged to be the 
foundation of the state, the difficulty is insuperable. It is 
pecuh'ar, to say the least, that universal reason should be 
unable to cross a mountain range cuid objective will be 
balked by a river current. The difficulty is not so great for 
many other theories. But only the theory which makes 
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recognitioH of consequences the critical factor can find m 
the fact of manj^ states a corroborating trait. Whatever is 
a banier to the spread of the consequences of associated 
behavior by that very fact operates to set up political 
boundaries. The explanation is as commonplace' as is the 
thing to be explained. 

Somewhere between associations that are narrow, dose 
and intimate and those which are so remote as to have 
only infrequent and casual contact lies, then, the province 
of a state. We do cot find and should not expect to find 
sharp and fast demarcations. Villages and neighborhoods 
shade imperceptibly into a political public. Different states 
may pass through federations and alliances into a larger 
whole which has some of the marks of statehood. This 
condition, which we should anticipate in virtue of the the- 
ory, is confirmed fay historical facts. The wavering and 
shifting line of distinction between a state and other forms 
of social utiion is, again, an obstacle in the way of theories 
of the state which imply as their concrete counterpart 
something as sharply marked off as is the concept. On the 
basis of empirical consequences, it is just the sort of thing 
which should occur. There are empires due to conquest 
where political rule exists only in forced levies of taxes 
and soldiers, and in whidi, though the word state may be 
used, the characteristic signs of a public are notable for 
their absence. There are political communities like the 
city-states of ancient Greece in which the fiction of com- 
mon descent is a vital factor, in which household gods and 
worship are replaced by community divinities, shrines, 
and cults: states in which much of the intimacy of the 
vivid and prompt personal touch of the family endures, 
whfie there has been added the transforming inspiration 
of a varied, freer, fuller life, whose issues are so raomen- 
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tous that in comparison the life of the neighborhood is 
parochial and, that of the household dull. 

Multiplicity and constant transformation in the forms 
which the state assumes are as comprehensible upon the 
hypothesis proposed as is the numerical diversity of inde- 
pendent states. The consequences of conjoint behavior dif- 
fer in kind and in range with changes in “material cul- 
ture,” especially those involved in exchange of raw ma- 
terials, finished products and above all in technolc^, in 
tools, weapons and utensils. These in turn are immediately 
affected by inventions in means of transit, transportation 
and intercommunication. A people that lives by tending 
flodis of sheep and cattle adapts itself to very different 
conditions from those of a people which ranges freely, 
mounted on horses. One form of nomadism is usually 
peaceful; the other warlike. Roughly speaking, tools and 
implements determine occupations, and occupations de- 
termine the consequences of associated activity. In deter- 
mining consequences, they institute publics with differ- 
ent interests, which exact different types of political be- 
havior to care for them. 

In spite of the fact that diversity of political forms 
rather than uniformity is the rule, belief in state as 
an archetypal entity persists in political philosophy and 
science. Much dialectical ingenuity has been e-xpended in 
construction of an essence or intrinsic nature in virtue of 
which any particular association is entitled to have ap- 
plied to it the concept of statehood. Equal ingenuity has 
been expended in explaining away all divergencies from 
this morphological type, and (the favored device) in rank- 
ing states in a hierarchical order of value as they approach 
the defining essence. The idea that there is a model pat- 
tern which makes a state a good or true state has affected 
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practice as well as theory. It, more than anything else, is 
responsible for the effort to form constitutions offhand and 
impose them ready-made on peoples. Unfortunately, when 
the falsity of this view was perceived, it was replaced by 
the idea that states “grow” or develop instead of being 
made. This "growth'- did not mean simply that states al- 
ter. Growth signified an evolution through regular stages 
to a ptedetecrained end because of some intrinsic nisus 
or prindple. This theory discouraged recourse to the only 
method by which alterations of political forms might be 
directed: namely, the use of intelligence to judge conse- 
quences. Equally with the theory -which it displaced, it 
presumed the emstence of a single standard form which 
defines state as the essential and true article. After a 
false analogy with physical science, it was asserted that 
only the assumption of such a uniformity of process ren- 
ders a "scientific" treatment of society possible. Inciden- 
tally, the theor}' flattered tbe conceit of those nations 
■which, being politically "advanced," assumed that they 
were so near the apes of evolution as to wear the crosm of 
statehood. 

The hypothesis presented makes possible a consistently 
empirical or historical treatment of the changes in political 
forms and arrangements, free from any overriding concep- 
tual domination, such as is inevitable when a “true" state 
is postulated, whether that be thought of as deliberately 
made or as evolving by its own inner law. Intrusions from 
non-political internal occurrences, industrial and techno- 
logical, and from external events, borrowings, travel, mi- 
grations, exporations, wars, modify the consequences of 
preexisting associations to such an extent that ne-w agen- 
cies and functions are necessitated. Political forms are also 
subject to alterations of a more indirect sort, Ueveiop- 
ments of better me-fhods of thinking bring about observa- 
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tion of consequences which were conceaJed from a vision 
which used coarser intellectua] tools. Quickened intellec- 
tual insight also makes possible invention of new political 
devices. Science has not indeed played a large role. But 
intuitions of statesmen and of political theorists have oc- 
casionally penetrated into the operations of social forces in 
such a way that a new turn has been given to legislation 
and to administration. There is a margin of toleration in 
the body politic as well as in an organic body. Measures 
not in any sense inevitable are accommodated to after 
they have once been taken; and a further diversity is 
thereby introduced in political manners. 

In short, the h 5 'pothesis which holds that publics are 
constituted hy recognition of extensive and enduring indi- 
rect consequences of acts accounts for the relativity of 
states, while the theories which define them in terms of 
specific causal authorship imply an absoluteness which is 
contradicted by facts. The attempt to find by the ‘^‘com- 
parative method” structures which are common to antique 
and modern, to occidental and oriental states, has involved 
a great waste of industry. The only constant is the func- 
tion of caring for and regulating the interests which accrue 
as the result of the complex indirect expansion and radia- 
tion of conjoint behavior. 

We conclude, then, that temporal and local diversifica- 
tion is a prime mark of political organisation, and one 
which, when it is analyzed, supplies a confirming test of 
our theory. A second mark and evidence is found in an 
otherwise inexplicable fact that the quantitative scope of 
results of conjoint behavior generates a public with need 
for organization. What are now crimes subject to public 
cognizance and adjudication were once private ebullitions, 
having the status now possessed by an, insult proffered by 
one to another. An interesting phase of the transition from 
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the relatively private to the public, at least from a limited 
public to a larger one, is seen in tlie development in Eng 
land of the King’s Peace. A measure instigated by desire 
to increase the power and profit of the royal djmasty be- 
came an impersonal public function by bare extension 
The same sort of thing has repeatedly occurred when per- 
sonal prerogatives have passed into normal political proc- 
esses. Something of the same sort is manifested in contem- 
porary life when modes of private business become ^‘af- 
fected with a public inlerest” because of quantitative ex- 
pansion. 

A third mark of the public organised as a state is that 
it is concerned with nrodes of behavior which are old and 
hence well-established, engrained. Invention is a pecul- 
iarly personal act, even when a number of persons com- 
bine to make something new. A novel idea is the kind of 
thing that has to occur to somebody in the singular sense. 
A new project is something to be undertaken and set ago- 
ing by private initiative. The newer an idea or plan, the 
more it deviates from what is already recognized and es- 
tablished in practice. By the nature of the case an innova- 
tion is a departure from the customary. Hence the resist- 
ance it is likely to encounter. We, to be sure, live in an 
era of discoveries and inventions. Speaking generically, in- 
novation itself has become a custom. Imagination is 
wonted to it; it is expected. When novelties take the form 
of mechanical appliances, we incline to welcome them. But 
this is far from always having been the case. The rule has 
been to look with suspicion and greet with hostility the ap- 
pearance of anything new, even a tool or utensil. For an 
innovation is a departure, and one which brings in its train 
some incalculable disturbance of the behavior to which we 
have grown used and which seems “natural.” As a recent 
writer has dearly shown, inventions have made their way 
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insidiously; and because of some immediate convem'ence. 
If their effects, their long-run consequences, in altering 
habits of behavior had been foreseen, it is safe to say 
that most of them would have been destroyed as wicked, 
just as many of them were retarded in adoption because 
they were felt to he sacrilegious. In any case, we cannot 
think of their invention being the work of the state.’*' 

The organised community is still hesitant with reference 
to new ideas of a non- technical and non-technological na- 
ture. They are felt to be disturbing to social behavior; and 
rightly so, as far as old and established behavior is con- 
cerned. Most persons object to having their habits unset- 
tled, their habits of belief no less than habits of overt ac- 
tion. A new idea is an unsettling of received beliefs; other- 
vrise, it would not be a new idea. This is only to say that 
the production of new ideas is peculiarly a private per- 
formance. About the most we can ask of the state, judging 
from states which have so far existed, is that it put up 
with their production by private individuals without un- 
due meddling. A state which will organize to manufacture 
and disseminate new ideas and new ways of thinking may 
come into existence some time, but such a state is a mat- 
ter of faith, not sight. When it comes it will arrive because 
the beneficial consequences of new ideas have become an 
article of common faith and repute. It may, indeed, be 
said that even now the state provides those conditions of 
security which are necessary if private persons are to en- 
gage effectually in discovery and invention. But this serv- 
ice is a by-product; it is foreign to the grounds on which 
the conditions in question are maintained by the public. 
And it must be offset by noting the extent to which the 

* The one obvious exception concerns the took of waging war. 
With respect to them, the state has often shown itself as greedy 
as it has been reluctant and behindhand with reference to other in- 
ventions. 
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state of affairs «poa which the public heart is most set is 
unfavorable to thinking in other than technical lines. In 
any case, it is absurd to expect the public, because it is 
called in no matter how eulogistic a sense the state, to rise 
above the intellectual level of its average constituents. 

When, however, a mode of behavior has become old and 
familiar, and when an instrumentality has come into use 
as a matter of course, provided it is a prerequisite of 
other customary pursuits, it tends to come within the 
scope of the state. An individual maj’- make his own track 
in a forest; but highways are usually public concerns. 
Without roads which one is free to use at will, men might 
almost as well be castaways on a desert' island. Means of 
transit and communication affect not only those who uti- 
lize them but all who are dependent in any way upon what 
is transported, whether as producers or consumers. The in- 
crease of easy and rapid intercommunication means that 
production takes place more and more for distant markets 
and it puts a premium upon mass-production. Thus it be- 
comes a disputed que^ion whether railroads as well as 
highways should not be administered by public officials, 
and in any case some measure of official regulation is in*- 
stituted, as they become settled bases of social life. 

In conclusion, we shall make explicit what has been im- 
plied regarding the relation to one another of public, gov- 
ernment and state. There have been two extreme views 
about this point. On one hand, the state has been identi- 
fied with government. On the other hand, the state, hav- 
ing a necessary existence of its own, per se, is said then to 
proceed to form and employ certain agencies forming gov- 
ernment, much as a man hires servants and assigns them 
duties. The latter view is appropriate when the causal 
agency theory is relied upon. Some force, whether a gen- 
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era! will or the singular wills of assembled individuals, 
calls the state into being. Then the latter as a secondary 
operation chooses certain persons through whom to act. 
Such a theory helps those who entertain it to retain the 
idea of the inherent sanctity of the state. Concrete polit- 
ical evils such as history exhibits in abundance can be laid 
at the door of fallible and corrupt governments, while the 
state keeps its honor unbesmirched. The identification of 
the state with government has the advantage of keeping 
the mind’s eye upon concrete and observable facts; but it 
involves an unaccountable separation between rulers and 
people. If a government exists by itself and on its own ac- 
count, why should there be government? Why should 
there persist the habits of loyalty and obedience which 
permit it to rule? 

The hypothesis which has been advanced frees us from 
the perplexities which cluster about both of these two no- 
tions. The lasting, extensive and serious consequences of 
associated activity bring into existence a public. In itself 
it is unorganized and formless. By means of officials and 
their special powers it becomes a state. A public articu- 
lated and operating through representative officers is the 
state; there is no state without a government, but also 
there is none without the public. The officers are still sin- 
gular beings, but they exercise new and special powers. 
These may be turned to their private account. Then gov- 
ernment is corrupt and arbitrary. Quite apart from delib- 
erate graft, from using unusual powers for private glorifi- 
cation and profit, density of mind and pomposity of be- 
havior, adherence to class-interest and its prejudices, are 
strengthened by position. ‘‘Power is poison” was the re- 
mark of one of the best, shrewdest and most experienced 
observers of Washington politicians. On the other hand, 
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occupancy of office may enJarge a man’s views and stimu- 
late his’ social interest so that he exhibits as a statesman 
traits foreign to his private life. 

But since the public forms a state only by and through 
officials and their acts, and since holding official position 
does not work a mirade of transubstantiation, there Ls 
nothing perplexing nor even discouraging in the spectacle 
of the stupidities and errors of political behavior. The 
facts which give rise to the spectacle should, however, pro- 
tect us from the illusion of expecting extraordinary change 
to follow from a mere change in political agencies and 
methods. Such a change sometimes occurs, but when it 
does, it is because the social conditions, in generating a 
new public, have prepared the way for it; the state sets a 
formal seal upon forces already in operation by giving 
them a defined channel through which to act. Conceptions 
of ‘‘The State" as something per se, something intrinsi- 
cally manifesting a general will and reason, lend them- 
selves to illusions. They make such a sharp distinction be- 
tween the state and a government that, from the stand- 
point of the theories, a government may be corrupt and 
injurious and yet The State by the same idea retain its in- 
herent dignity and nobility. Officials may be mean, obsti- 
nate, proud and stupid and yet the nature of the state 
which they serve remain essentially unimpaired. Since, 
however, a public is organized into a state through its 
government, the state is as its officials are. Only through 
constant watchfulness and criticism of public officials by 
citizens can a state be maintained in integrity and use- 
fulness. 

This is a convenient place for making explicit a quali- 
fication which has to be understood throughout. The words 
"government" and “officers” are taken functionally, not in 
terms of some particular structure which is so familiar to 
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US that it leaps to the eyes when these words are used. 
Both words In their functional meaning are much wider in 
application than wliaf is meant when we speak, say, of the 
government and officers of Great Britain or the Uriited 
States. In households, for e.’rample, there have usually been 
rulers and "heads”; the parents, for most purposes the 
father, have been officers of the family interest. The "pa- 
triarchal family" presents an emphatic intensification, on 
account of comparative isolation of the household from 
other social forms, of what exists in lesser degree in almost 
all families. The same sort of remark applies to the use of 
the term "states,” in connection with publics. The text is 
concerned with modern conditions, but the hypothesis pro- 
pounded is meant to hold good generally. So to the patent 
objection that the state is a very modern institution, it is 
replied that while modernity is a property of those struc- 
tures which go by the name of states, yet all history, or al- 
most all, records the exercise of analogous functions. The 
argument concerns these functions and the mode of their 
operation, no matter what word be used, though for the 
sake of brevity the word “state,” like the words “govern- 
ment” and “officer,” has been freely employed. 

Ill ■ State and Society* 

The problem of the relation of individuals to associa- 
tions — sometimes posed as the relation of the individual 
to societ}^— is a meaningless one. We might as well make a 
problem out of the relation of the letters of an alphabet to 
the alphabet. An alphabet is letters, and “society” is indi- 
viduals in their connections with one another. The mode 
of combination of letters with one another is obviously a 
matter of importance; letters form words and sentences 
when combined, and have no point or sense except in 

* From Tits Pahlk and Its Problems, pp. 69-J4. 
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some combination. I would not say that the latter state- 
ment applies literally to individuals, but it cannot be gain- 
said that singular human beings exist and behave in con- 
stant and varied association with, one another. These 
modes of conjoint action and their consequences' pro- 
foundly aSect not only the outer habits of singular per- 
sons, hut their dispositions in emotion, desire, planning 
and valuing. 

“Society,” however, is either an abstract or a collective 
noun. In the concrete, there are societies, associations, 
groups of an immense number of kinds, having different 
ties and instituting different interests. They may be gangs, 
criminal bands; clubs for sport, sociability and eating; sci- 
entific and professional organizations ; political parties and 
unions within them; families; religious denominations, 
business partnerships and corporations; and so on in an 
endless list. The associations may be local, nation-wide 
and trans-national. Since there is no one thing which may 
be called sodeQq e.xcept their indefinite overlapping, there 
is no unqualified eulogistic connotation adhering to the 
term “society.'' Some societies are in the main to be ap- 
proved; some to be condemned, on account of their conse- 
quences upon the character and conduct of those engaged 
in them and because of their remoter consequences upon 
others. All of them, lilce all things human, are mi.xed in 
quality; “society” is something to be approached and 
judged critically and discriminatingly. “Socialization” of 
some sort — that is, the reflex modification of wants, beliefs 
and work because of share in a united action — 'is inevi- 
table. But it is as marked in the formation of frivolous, 
dissipated, fanatical, narrow-minded and criminal persons 
as in that of competent inquirers, learned scholars, crea- 
tive artists and good neighbors. 

Confining our notice to the results which are desirable, 
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it appears that there is no reason, for assigning all the val- 
ues which are generated and maintained by means of hu- 
man associations to the work of states. Yet the same tm- 
bridled generalizing and fixating tendency of the mind 
which leads to a monistic fixation of society has extended 
beyond the hypostatizing of “society” and produced a 
magnified idealization of The State. All values which re- 
sult from any kind of association are habitually imputed 
by one school of social philosophers to the state. Naturally 
the result is to place the state beyond criucism. Revolt 
against the state is then thought to be the one unforgiv- 
able social sin. 

It is quite true that most states, after they have been 
brought into being, react upon the primary groupings. 
When a state is a good state, when the officers of the pub- 
lic genuinely serve the public interests, this reflex effect is 
of great importance. It renders the desirable associations 
solider and more coherent; indirectly it clarifies their aims 
and purges their activities. It places a discount upon in- 
jurious groupings and renders their tenure of life precari- 
ous, In performing these serrices, it gives the individual 
members of valued associations greater liberty and secu- 
rity: it relieves them of hampering conditions which if 
they had to cope with personally would absorb their en- 
ergies in mere iregative struggle against evils. It enables 
individual members to count with reasonable certainty 
upon what others will do, and thus facilitates mutually 
helpful cooperations. It creates respect for others and for 
one’s self. A measure of the goodness of a state is the de- 
gree in which it relieves individuals from the waste of 
negative struggle and needless conflict and confers upon 
him positive assurance and reenforceraent in what he un- 
dertakes. This is a great service, and there is no call to be 
mggardly in acknowledging the transformations of group 
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mA personal action which states have historically effected. 

But this recognition cannot be legitimately converted 
into the monopolistic absorption of all associations into 
The State, nor of all social values into political value. The 
aUrincIusive nature of the state signifies only that officers 
of the public (including, of course, law-makers) may act 
so as to fix conditions under which any form of association 
operates; its comprehensive character refers only to the 
impact of its behavior. A war, hke an earthquake, may “in- 
dude” in its consequences all elements in a given territory, 
hut the inclusion is by way of effects, not by inherent na- 
ture or right. A beneficent law, like a condition of general 
economic prosperity, may favorably affect all intere-sts in 
a particular region, but it cannot be called a whole of 
which the elements influenced are parts. Nor can the lib- 
erating and confirming results of public action be con- 
strued to yield a wholesale idealization of states in con- 
trast with other assodations. For state activity is often in- 
jurious to the latter. One of the chief occupations of states 
has been the waging of war and the suppression of dissen- 
tient minorities. Moreover, their action, even when benign, 
presupposes values due to non-political forms of living to- 
gether which are but extended and reenforced by the pub- 
lic through its agents. 

The hypothesis which we have supported has obvious 
points of contact with wbat is known as the pluralistic 
conception of the state. It presents also a marked point of 
difference. Our doctrine of plural forms is a statement of 
& fact; that there exist a plurality of social groupings, 
good, bad and indifferent. It is not a doctrine which pre- 
scribes inherent limits to state action. It does not intimate 
that the function of the state is limited to settling conflicts 
among other groups, as if each one of them had a fixed 
scope of action of its own. Were that true, the state would 
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be only an umpire to avert and remedy trespasses of one 
group upon another. Our hypothesis is neutral as to any 
generalj sweeping implications as to bow far state activity 
may extend. It does not indicate any particular polity of 
public action. At times, the consequences of the conjoint 
behavior of some persons may be such that a large public 
interest is generated which can be fulfilled only bj’’ laying 
down conditions which involve a large measure of recon* 
struction within that group. There is no more an inherent 
sanctity in a church, trade-union, business corporation, or 
family institution than there is in the state. Their value is 
also to be measured by their consequences. The conse- 
quences vary with concrete conditions; hence at one time 
and place a large measure of state activity may be indi- 
cated and at another time a policj' of quiescence and 
laht&z iaire. Just as publics and states vary with condi- 
tions of time and place, so do the concrete functions 
which should be carried on by states. There is no anteced- 
ent universal proposition which can be laid down because 
of which the functions of a state should be limited or 
should be expanded. Their scope is something to he criti- 
cally and experimentally determined. 

IV • Communication and Communal Living* 

Of all affairs, communication is the most wonderful. 
That things should be able to pass from the plane of ex- 
ternal pushing and pulling to that of revealing themselves 
to man, and thereby to themselves; and that the fruit of 
communication should be participarion, sharing, is a won- 
der by the side of which transubstantiation pales. When 
communication occurs, all natural events are subject to re- 
consideration and revision; they are readapted to meet 

*Frcjm Experience and Nature, pp, 166-167; The Public and Its 
Problems, pp. lSl-155; 158-159; 166-171; 176-184. 
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the requirements of conversation, whether it be public 
discourse or that preliminary discourse termed thinking 
Events turn into objects, things witb meaning. They may 
be referred to when they do not exist, and thus be opera- 
tive among things distant in space and time, thirongh vi- 
carious presence in a new medium. 

Brute efficiencies and inarticulate consummations as 
soon as they can be spoken of are liberated from local and 
accidental contexts, and are eager for naturalization in 
any non-insulated, communicating part of the world. 
Events when once they are nanaed lead an independent 
and double life. In addition to their original existence, 
they are subject to ideal experimentation; their meanings 
may be infinitely combined and re-arranged in imagina- 
tion, and the outcome of this inner experimentation-— " 
which is thought— may issue forth in interaction with 
crude or raw events. Meanings having been deflected from 
the rapid and roaring stream of events into a calm and 
traversable canal, rejoin the main stream, and color, tem- 
per and compose its course. Where communication exists, 
things in acquiring meaning thereby acquire representa- 
tives, surrogates, signs and implicates, which are infinitely 
more amenable to management, more permanent and ac- 
commodating than events in their first estate. 

By this fashion, qualitative immediacies cease to be 
dumbly rapturous, a possession that is obsessive and an in- 
corporation that involves submergence; conditions found 
in sensations and passions. They become capable of sur- 
vey, contemplation, and ideal or logical elaboration; when 
something can be said of qualities they are purveyors of 
instruction. Learning and teaching come into being, and 
there is no event which may not yield information. A di- 
rectly enjoyed thing adds to itself meaning, and enjoy- 
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ment is thereby idealised. Even the dumb pang of an ache 
achieves a significant existence -when it can be designated 
and descanted upon : it ceases to be merely oppressive and 
becomes important; it gains importance because it be- 
comes representative. It has the dignity of an office. 

Associated or joint activity is a condition of the creation 
of a community. But association itself is physical and or- 
ganic, while communal life is moral, that is emotionally, 
intellectually, consciously sustained. Human beings com- 
bine in beha'idor as directly and unconsciously as do at- 
oms, stellar masses and cells; as directly and unknowingly 
as they divide and repel. They do so in virtue of their 
own structure, as man and woman unite, as the baby seeks 
the breast and the breast is there to supply its need. They 
do so from e.vternal circumstances, pressure from without, 
as atoms combine or separate in presence of an electric 
charge, or as sheep huddle together from the cold. Associ- 
ated activity needs no explanation; tilings are made that 
way. But no amount of aggregated collective action of it- 
self constitutes a community. For beings who observe and 
think, and whose ideas are absorbed by impulses and be- 
come sentiments and interests, is as inevitable as 
"I.” But “we” and ‘'our” exist only when the conse- 
quences of combined action are perceived and become an 
object of desire and effort, just as “I” and “mine” appear 
on the scene only when a distinctive share in mutual ac- 
tion is consciously asserted or dainaed. Human associa- 
tions may be ever so organic in origin and firm in opera- 
tion, but they develop into societies in a human sense oply 
as their consequences, being known, are esteemed and 
sought for. Even if “society” were as much an organism 
as some writers have held, it would not on that account 
be society. Interactions, transactions, occur tie /acto and 
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the results of interdependence follow. But participation m 
activities and sharing in results are additive concerns 
They demand communication as a prerequisite. 

Combined activity happens among human beings; but 
when nothing else happens it passes as inevitably into 
some other mode of interconnected activity as does the in- 
terplay of iron and the oaygen of water. "WTiat takes place 
is wholly describable in terms of energy, or, as we say in 
the case of human interactions, of force. Only when there 
exist signs or symbols of activities and of their outcome 
can the flux be viewed as from without, be arrested for 
consideration and esteem, and be regulated. Lightmng 
strikes and rives a tree or rock, and the resulting frag- 
ments take up and continue the process of interaction, and 
so on and on. But when phases of the process are repre- 
sented by signs, a new medium is interposed. As symbols 
are related to one another, the important relations of a 
course of events are recorded and are preserved as mean- 
. ings. Recollection and foresight are possible; the new me- 
dium facilitates calculation, planning, and a new kind of 
action which intervenes in what happens to direct its 
course in the interest of what is foreseen and desired. 

Symbols in turn depend upon and promote communica- 
tion. The results of conjoint experience are considered and 
transmitted. Events cannot Ise passed from one to another, 
but meanings may be shared by means of signs. Wants 
and impulses are then attached to common meanings. 
They are thereby transformed into desires and purposes, 
which, since they implicate a common or mutually under- 
stood meaning, present new ties, converting a conjoint ac- 
tivity into a community of interest and endeavor. Thus 
there is generated what, metaphorically, may be termed a 
general will and social consciousness: desire and choice on 
the part of individuals in behalf of activities that, by 
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means of symbols, are communicable and shared by all 
concerned. A community thus presents an order of ener- 
gies transmuted into one of meanings which are appreci- 
ated and mutually referred by each to every other on the 
part of those engaged in combined action. “Force" is not 
eliminated but is transformed in use and direction by ideas 
and sentiments made possible by means of symbols. 

The work of conversion of the physical and organic 
phase of associated behavior into a community of action 
saturated and regulated by mutual interest in shared 
meanings, consequences which are translated into ideas 
and desired objects by means of symbols, does not occur 
all at once nor completely. At any given time, it sets a 
problem rather than marks a settled achievement. We are 
born organic beings associated with others, but we are not 
born members of a community. The young have to be 
brought within the traditions, outlook and interests which 
characterize a community by means of education : by un- 
remitting instruction and by learning in connection with 
the phenomena of overt association. Everything which is 
distinctively human is learned, not native, even though it 
could not be learned without native structures which mark 
man off from other animals. To learn in a human way and 
to human effect is not just to acquire added skill through 
refinement of original capacities. 

To learn to be human is to develop through the give- 
and-take of communication an effective sense of being an 
individually distinctive member of a community; one who 
understands and appreciates its beliefs, desires and meth- 
ods, and who contributes to a further conversion of or- 
ganic powers into human resources and values. But this 
translation is never finished. The old Adam, the unregen- 
erate element in human nature, persists. It shows itself 
wherever the method obtains of attaining results by use of 
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force instead of by the method of communication and en- 
lightenment. It manifests itself more subtly, pervasively 
and effectually when knowledge and the instrumentalities 
of shill which are the product of communal life are em- 
ployed in the service of wants and impulses which have 
not themselves been modiffed by reference to a shared in- 
terest. To the doctrine of "natural''' economy which held 
that commercial exchange would bring about such an in- 
terdependence that harmony would automatically result 
Rousseau gave an adequate answer in advance. He pointed 
out that interdependence provides just the situation which 
makes it possible and worth while for the stronger and 
abler to e.xpIoit others for their own ends, to keep others in 
a state of subjection where they can be utilized as ani- 
mated tods. The remedy he suggested, a return to a con- 
dition of independence based on isolation, was hardly seri- 
ously meant. But its desperateness is evidence of the ur- 
gency of the problem. Its negative character was equiva- 
lent to surrender of any hope of solution. By contrast it 
indicates the nature of the only ix>ssMe solution: the per- 
fecting of the means and ways of communication of mean- 
ings so that genuinely shared interest in the consequences 
of interdependent activities may inform desire and effort 
and thereby direct action. 

Knowledge is a function of association, and communica- 
tion; it depends upon tradition, upon tools and methods 
socially transmitted, developed and sanctioned- Faculties 
of effectual observation, reaection and desire are habits ac- 
quired under the influence of the culture and institutions 
of society, not ready-made inherent powers. The fact that 
man acts from crudely intelligized emotion and from habit 
rather than from rational consideration, is now so familiar 
that it is not easy to appreciate that the other idea was 
taken seriously as the basis of economic and political phi- 
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josopfey. The measure of truth which it contains was de- 
rived from observation of a relatively smaU group of 
shrewd business men who regulated their enterprises by 
calculation and accounting, and of citizens of small and 
stable local ccromunities who were so intimately ac- 
quainted with the persons and affairs of their locality that 
they could pass competent judgment upon the bearing of 
proposed measures with respect to their own concerns. 

The prime condition of a democratically organized pub- 
lic is a kind of knowledge and insight which does not yet 
east. In its absence, it would be the height of absurdity 
to try to tell what it would be like if it existed. But some 
of the conditions which must be fulfilled if it is to exist 
can be indicated. We can borrow that much from the 
spirit and method of science even if we are ignorant of it 
as a specialized apparatus. An obvious requirement is free- 
dom of social inquiry and of distribution of its conclu- 
sions. The notion that men may be free in their thought 
even when they are not in its expression and dis.?emInation 
has been sedulously propagated. It had its origin in the 
idea of a mind complete in. itself, apart from action and 
from objects. Such a consciousness presents in fact the 
spectacle of mind deprived of its normal functioning, be- 
cause it is bafSed by the actualities in connection with 
which alone it is truly mind, and is driven back into se- 
cluded and impotent revery. ' 

There can be no public without full publicity in respect 
to all consequences which concern it. Whatever obstructs 
and restricts publicity, limits and distorts public opinion 
and checks and distorts thinking on social affairs. Without 
freedom of expression, not even methods of social inquiry 
can be developed. For tools can be evolved and perfected 
only in operation; in application to observing, reporting 
and organizing actual subject-matter; and this application 
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canuot occur save through free and systematic communi- 
catioa. 

The belief that thought and its communication are now 
free simply because legal restrictions which once obtained 
have heen done away with is absurd. Its currency perpetU' 
ates the infantile state of social knowledge. For it blurs 
recognition of our central need to possess conceptions 
which are used as tools of directed inquiry and which are 
tested, rectified and caused to grow in actual use. No man 
and no mind was ever emancipated merely by being left 
alone. Removal of formal limitations is but a negative con- 
dition; positive freedom is not a state but an act which in- 
volves methods and instrumentalities for control of condi- 
tions. Experience shows that sometimes the sense of ex- 
ternal oppression, as by censorship, acts as a challenge and 
arouses intellectual energy and excites courage. But a be- 
Kef in intellectual freedom where it does not exist contrib- 
utes only to complacency in virtual enslavement, to sloppi- 
ness, superficiality and recourse to sensations as a substi- 
tute for ideas: marked traits of our present estate with re- 
spect to social knowledge. On one hand, thinking deprived 
of its normal course takes refuge in academic specialism, 
comparable in its way to what is called scholasticism. On 
the other hand, the physical agencies of publicity which 
exist in such abundance ace utilized in ways which consti- 
tute a large part of the present meaning of publicity: ad- 
vertising, propaganda, invasion of private life, the “featur- 
ing” of passing incidents in a way which violates all the 
moving logic of continuity, and which leaves us with those 
isolated intrusions and shocks which are the essence of 
“sensations.” 

It would be a mistake to identify the conditions which 
limit free communication and circulation of facts and 
ideas, and which thereby arrest and pervert social thought 
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or inquiry, merely rvith overt forces which are obstructive. 
It is true that those who have ability to manipulate social 
relations for their own advantage have to be reckoned 
with. They have an uncanny instinct for detecting what- 
ever intellsctnal tendencies even remotely threaten to en- 
croach upon .their control. They have developed an extra- 
ordinary facility in enlisting upon their side the inertia, 
prejudices and emotional partisanship of the masses by 
use of a technique which impedes free inquiry and expres- 
sion, We seem to be approadiing a state of government by 
hired promoters of opinion called publicity agents. But the 
more serious enemy is deeply concealed in hidden en- 
trenchments. 

Emotional habituations and inteilectual habitudes on 
the part of the mass of men create the conditions of which 
the exploiters of sentiment and opinion only take advan- 
tage. ifen have got used to an experimental method in 
physical and technical matters. They are still afraid of it 
in human concerns. The fear is the more efficacious be- 
cause like ail deep-lying fears it is covered up and dis- 
guised by all Idnds of rationalizations. One of its com- 
monest forms is a truly religions idealization of, and rev- 
erence for, established institutions; for example in our 
own politics, the Constitution, the Supreme Court, private 
property, free contract and so on. The words ^‘sacred'’ and 
“sanctity” come readily to our lips when such things come 
under discussion. They testify to the religious aureole 
which protects the institutions. If ‘‘holy” means that 
which is not to be approached nor touched, save with cere- 
monial precautions and by specially anointed officials, then 
such things are holy in contemporary political life. As su- 
pernatural matters hai'e progressively been left high and 
dry upon a secluded beach, the actuality of religious ta- 
boos has more and more gathered about secular institu- 
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tions, especially those connected with the nationalistic 
state.* Psychiatrists hat'e discovered that one of the com- 
monest causes of mental disturbance is an underlying fear 
of which the subject is not aware, but which leads to with- 
drawal from reality and to unwillingness to think things 
through. There is a social pathology which works power- 
fully against effective inquiry into social institutions and 
conditions. It manifests itself in a thousand ways; in 
querulousness, in impotent drifting, in uneasy snatching at 
distractions, in idealization of the long established, in a 
facile optimism a.ssumed as a cioaic, in riotous glorification 
of things “as they are,” in intimidation of-all dissenters-' 
ways which depress and dissipate thought all the more ef- 
fectually because they operate with subtle and uncon- 
scious pervasiveness. 

Knowledge cooped up in a private consciousness is a 
myth, and knowledge of social phenomena is peculiarly 
dependent upon dissemination, for only by distribution 
can such knowledge be either obtained or tested. A fact of 
community life which is not spread abroad so as to be a 
common possession is a contradiction in terms. Dissemina- 
tion is something other than scattering at large. Seeds are 
sown, not by virtue of being thrown out at random, but 
by being so distributed as to take root and have a chance 
of growth. Communication of the results of social inquiry 
is the same thing as the formation of public opinion. This 
marlrs one of the first ideas framed in the growth of polit- 
ical democracy as it will be one of the last to he fulfilled. 
For public opinion is judgment which is formed and enter- 
tained by those who constitute the public and is about 

♦The reKgious character of nationalism has been forcibly brought 
out bj- Carletoa Hayes, in his “Essays on Nationalism,’’ especially 
Chap. rv. 
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pubb'c affairs. Each of the two phases imposes for its real- 
ixatlan conditions hard to meet. 

Opinions and beliefs concerning the public presuppose 
effective and organized inquiry. Unless there are methods 
for detecting the energies which are at work and fracing 
them through an intricate network of interactions to their 
consequenceSj what passes as public opinion will be “opin- 
ion” in its derogatory sense rather than truly public,, no 
matter how widespread the opinion is. The power for harm 
is proportional to the number who share error as to fact 
and who partake of a false belief. Opinion casually formed 
and formed under the direction of those who have some- 
thing at stake in having a lie believed can be public opin- 
ion only in name. Calling it by this name, acceptance of 
the name as a kind of warrant, magnifies its capacity to 
lead action astray. The more who share it, the more injuri- 
ous its influence. Public opinion, even if it happens to be 
correct, is intermittent when it is not the product of meth- 
ods of investigation and reporting constantly at work. It 
appears only in crises. Hence its “rightness” concerns only 
an immediate emergency. Its lack of continuity makes it 
wrong from the standpoint of the course of events. It is as 
if a physician were able to deal for the moment with an 
emergency in disease but could not adapt his treatment of 
it to the underlying conditions which brought it about. He 
may then “cure” the disease — that is, cause its present 
alarming symptoms to subside — ^but he does not modify 
its causes; his treatment may even affect them for the 
worse. Only continuous inquiry, continuous in the sense 
of being connected as well as persistent, can provide the 
material of enduring opinion about public matters. 

A glance at the situation shows that the physical and 
external means of coUecting information, in regard to what 
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is happening in the world have far outrun the intellectual 
phase of inquiry and organization of its results. Telegraph, 
telephone, and now the radio, cheap and quick mails, the 
printing press, capable of swift reduplication, of naatetial 
at low cost, have attained a remarkable development. But 
when we ask what sort of material is recorded and how it 
is organized, when we ask about the intellectual form m 
which the material is presented, the tale to be told is very 
different. “News” signifies something which has just hap- 
pened, and which is new just because it deviates from the 
old and regular. But its meaning depends upon relation to 
what it imports, to what its social consequences are. This 
import cannot be determined unless the new is placed in 
relation to the old, to what has happened and been inte- 
grated into the course of events. Without coordination and 
consecutiveness, events are not events, but mere occur- 
rences, intrusions ; an event implies that out of which a 
happening proceeds. Hence even if we discount the influ- 
ence of private interests in procuring suppression, secrecy 
and misrepresentation, we have here an explanation of the 
triviality and “sensational” quality of so much of what 
passes as news. The catastrophic, namely, crime, accident, 
family rows, personal dashes and conflicts, are the most 
obvious forms of breaches of continuity; they supply the 
element of shock which is the strictest' meaning of sensa- 
tion; they are the new par excellence, even though only 
the date of the newspaper could inform, ns whether they 
happened last year or this, so completely are they isolated 
from their connections. 

So accustomed are we to this method of collecting, re- 
cording and presenting social changes, that it may well 
sound ridiculous to say that a genuine social science would 
manifest its reality in the daily press, while learned books 
and articles supply and polish tools of inquiry. But the in- 
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quiiy which alone can furnish knowledge as a precondi- 
tion of public judgments must be contemporary and quo- 
tidian. Even if social sciences as a specialized apparatus of 
inquiry were more advanced than, they are, they would be 
comparatively impotent in the office of directing opinion 
on matters of concern to the public as long as they are re- 
mote from application in the daily and unremitting assem- 
bly and interpretation of “news.” On the other hand, the 
tools of social inquiry will be clumsy as long as they are 
forged in places and under conditions remote from con- 
temporary events. 

What has been said about the formation of ideas and 
judgments concerning the public applies as well to the dis- 
tribution of the knowledge vrhich makes it an effective 
possession of the members of the public. Any separation 
between the two sides of the problem is artificial. The 
discussion of propaganda and propagandism would alone, 
however, demand a volume, and could be written only by 
one much more experienced than the present writer. Prop- 
aganda can accordingly only be mentioned, with the re- 
mark that the present situation is one unprecedented in 
history. The political forms of democracy and quasi-dem- 
ocratic habits of thought on social matters have compelled 
a certain, amount of public discussion and at least the sim- 
ulation of general consultation in arriving at political de- 
cisions. Representative government must at least seem to 
be founded on public interests as they are revealed to 
public belief. The days are past when government can be 
carried on without any pretense of ascertaining the wishes 
of the governed."'' In theory, their assent must be secured. 
Under the older forms, there was no need to muddy the 
sources of opinion on political matters. No current of en- 
ergy flowed from them. To-day the judgments popularly 

* This was written in 1927. — Ed. 
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formed on political matters are so important, in spite of 
all factors to the contrary, that there is an enormous pre- 
mium upon all methods which affect their formation, 

The smoothest road to control of political conduct is by 
control of opinion. As long as interests of pecuniary profit 
are powerful, and a public has not located and identified 
itself, those who have this interest will have an unresisted 
motive for tampering with the springs of political action in 
ail that affects them. Just as in the conduct of industry 
and e.vchange generally the technological factor is ob- 
scured, deflected and defeated by “business,” so specifi- 
cally in the management of publicity. The gathering and 
sale of subject-matter having a public import are part of 
the existing pecuniary system. Just as industry conducted 
by engineers on a factual technological basis would be a 
very different thing from what it actually is, so the assem- 
bling and reporting of news would be a very different thing 
if the genuine interests of reporters were permitted to 
work freely. 

One aspect of the matter concerns particularly the side 
of dissemination. It is often said, and with a great appear- 
ance of truth, that the freeing and perfecting of inquiry 
would not have any especial effect. For, it is argued, the 
mass of the reading public is not interested in learning and 
assimilating the results of accurate investigation. Unless 
these are read, they cannot seriously affect the thought 
and action of members of the public; they remain in se- 
cluded library alcoves, and are studied and understood 
only by a few intellectuals. The objection is well taken 
save as the potency of art is taken into account. A tech- 
nical high-brow presentation would appeal only to those 
technically high-brow; it would not be news to the^masses 
Presentation is fundamentally important, and presentation 
is a question of art. A newspaper which was only a daily 
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edition of a quarterly journal of sociology or political sci- 
ence would undoubtedly possess a limited circulation and 
a narrow influence. Even at that, however, the mere exist- 
ence and accessibility of such material would have some 
regulative effect. But we can look much further than that. 
The material would have such an enormous and wide- 
spread human bearing that its bare existence would be an 
irresistible invitation to a presentation of it which would 
have a direct popular appeal. The freeing of the artist in 
literary presentation, in other words, is as much a precon- 
dition of the desirable creation of adequate opinion on 
public matters as is the freeing of social inquiry. Men's 
conscious life of opinion and judgment often proceeds on 
a superficial and trivial plane. But their lives reach a 
deeper level. The function of art has always been to break 
through the crust of conventionalized and routine con- 
sciousness. Common things, a flower, a gleam of moon- 
light, the song of a bird, not things rare and remote, are 
means with which the deeper levels of life are touched so 
that they spring up as desire and thought. This process is 
art. Poetry, the drama, the novel, are proofs that the 
problem of presentation is not insoluble. Artists have al- 
ways been the real purveyors of news, for it is not the out- 
ward happening in itself which is new, but the kindling 
by it of emotion, perception and appreciation. 

We have but touched lightly and in passing upon the 
conditions which must be fulfilled if the Great Society is 
to become a Great Community; a society in which the 
ever-expanding and intricately ramifying consequences of 
associated activities shall be known in the full sense of 
that word, so that an organized, articulate Public comes 
into being. The highest and most difficult kind of inquiry 
and a subtle, delicate, vivid and responsive art of com- 
munication must take possession of the physical machin- 
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ery of transmission and circulation and breathe life into it 
■HTren the machine age has thus perfected its machinery it 
will be a means of life and not its despotic master. De- 
mocracy will come into its own, for democracy is a name 
for a life of free and enriching communion. It had its seer 
in Walt Whitman. It will have its consummation when free 
social inquiry is indissolubly wedded to the art of full and 
moving communication. 

V- The Democratic Form* 

Democracy is much broader than a special political 
form, a method of conducting government, of making laws 
and carrying on governmental administration by means of 
popular suffrage and elected officers. It is that, of course 
But it is something broader and deeper than that. The po- 
litical and governmental phase of democracy is a means, 
the best means so far found, for realizing ends that lie in 
the wide domain of human relationships and the develop- 
ment of human personality. It is, as we often say, though 
perhaps without appreciating all that is involved in the 
saying, a way of life, social and individual. The keynote 
of democracy as a way of life may he expressed, it seems 
to me, as the necessity for the participation of every ma- 
ture human being in formation of the values that regulate 
the living of men together: which is necessary from the 
standpoint of both the general social welfare and the full 
development of human beings as individuals. 

Universal suffrage, recurring elections, responsibility of 
those who are in political power to the voters, and the 
other factors of democratic government are means that 
have been found expedient for realizing democracy as the 

* From Democracy and Educational Administration, an address 
before the National Education Association, Feb. 22, 1937, and pub- 
lished in School and Society, April 3, 1937. 
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truly human way of living. They are not a final end and a 
final value. They are to be judged on the basis of their 
contribution to end. It is a form of idolatry to erect means 
into the end which they serv^e. Democratic political forms 
are simply the best means that human wit has devised up 
to a special time in history. But they rest back upon the 
idea that no man or limited set of men is wise enough or 
good enough to rule others without their consent ; the posi- 
tive meaning of this statement is that all those who are af- 
fected by social institutions must have a share in produc- 
ing and managing them. The two facts that each one is 
influenced in what he does and enjoys and in what he be- 
comes by the institutions under which he lives, and that 
therefore he shall have, in a democracy,, a voice in shaping 
them, are the passive and active sides of the same fact. 

The development of political democracy came about 
through substitution of the method of mutual consultation 
and' voluntary agreement for the method of subordination 
of the many to the few enforced from above. Social ar- 
rangements which involve fixed subordination are main- 
tained by coercion. The coercion need not be physical. 
There have existed, for short periods, benevolent despot- 
isms. But coercion of some sort there has been; perhaps 
economic, certainly psychological and moral. The very 
fact of exclusion from participation is a subtle form of 
suppression. It gives individuals no opportunity to reflect 
and decide upon what is good for them. Others who are 
supposed to be wiser and who in any case have more 
power decide the question for them and also decide the 
methods and means by which subjects may arrive at the 
enjoyment of what is good for them. This form of coercion 
and suppression is more subtle and more effective than are 
overt intimidation and restraint. When it is habitual and 
embodied in social institutions, it seems the normal and 
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natural state of affairs. The mass usually become unaware 
that they have a claim to a development of their own 
powers. Their experience is so restricted that they are not 
conscious ot restriction. It is part of the democratic con~ 
ception that they as individuals are not the only sufferers, 
but that the whole social body is deprived of the poten- 
tial resources that should be at its service. The individuals 
of the submerged mass may not be very wise. But there is 
one thing they are wiser about than anybody else can be, 
and that is where the shoe pinches, the troubles they suf- 
fer from. 

The foundation of democracy is faith in the capacities 
of human nature; faith in human intelligence and in the 
power of pooled and cooperative experience. It is not be- 
lief that these things are complete but that if given a show 
thej' will grow and be able to generate progressively the 
knowledge and wisdom needed to guide collective action 
Every autocratic and authoritarian scheme of social action 
rests on a belief that the needed intelligence is confined to 
a superior few, who because of inherent natural gifts are 
endowed with the ability and the right to control the con- 
duct of others ; laying dovm principles and rules and di- 
recting the ways in which they are carried out. It would 
be foolish to deny that much can be said for this point of 
view. It is that which controlled human relations in social 
groups for much the greater part of human history. The 
democratic faith has emerged very, very recently in the 
history of mankind. Even where democracies now exist, 
men’s minds and feelings are still permeated with ideas 
about leadership imposed from above, ideas that developed 
in the long early history of mankind. After democratic po- 
litical institutions were nominally established, beliefs and 
ways of looking at life and of acting that originated when 
men and women were externally controlled and subjected 
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to arbitrary power, persisted in the family, the church, 
business and the school, and experience shows that as long 
as they persist there, political democracy is not secure. 

Belief in equality is an element of the democratic credo. 
It is not, however, belief in equality of natural endows 
ments. Those who proclaimed the idea of equality did not 
suppose they were enunciating a psychological doctrine, 
but a legal and political one. All individuals are entitled 
to equality of treatment by law and in its administration. 
Each one is affected equalty in quality if not in quantity 
by the institutions under which he lives and has an equal 
right to express his judgment, although the weight of his 
judgment may not be equal in amount when it enters into 
the pooled result to that of others. In. short, each one is 
equally an individual and entitled to equal opportunity of 
development of his own capacities, be they large or small 
in range. Moreover, eacli has needs of his own, as signifi- 
cant to him as those of others are to them. The very fact 
of natural and psychological inequality is ail the more 
reason for establishment by law of equality of opportu- 
nity, since otherwise the former becomes a means of op- 
pression of the less gifted. 

While what we call intelligence may be distributed 
m unequal amounts, it is the democratic faith that it 
is sufficiently general so that each individual has some- 
thing to contribute, and the value of each contribution 
can be assessed only as it enters into the final pooled 
intelligence constituted by the contributions of all. 
Every authoritarian scheme, on the contrary, assumes 
that its value may be assessed fay some prior princi- 
ple, if not of family and birth or race and color or pos- 
session of material wealth, then by the position and ranh 
a person occupies in the existing social scheme. The dem- 
ocratic faith in equality is the faith that each individual 
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sbal] bsve the chance and opportunity to contribute what- 
ever he is capable of contributing and that the value of 
his contribution be decided by its place and function in 
the organized total of similar contributions, not on the ba- 
sis of prior status of any kind whatever* 

I have emphasized in what precedes the importance of 
the effective release of intelligence in connection with per- 
sonal experience in the democratic way of living. I have 
done so purposely because democracy is so often and so 
caturaily associated in our minds with freedom of action, 
forgetting the importance of freed intelligence which is 
necessary to direct and to warrant freedom of action. Un- 
less freedom of individual action has intelligence and in- 
formed convicb'on back of it, its manifestation is almost 
sate to result in confusion and disorder. The democratic 
idea of freedom is not the right of each individual to do 
as he pleases, even if it be qualified by adding “provided 
he does not interfere with tie same freedom on the part 
of others.” While the idea is not always, not often enough, 
expressed in words, the basic freedom is that of freedom, of 
ntifid and of ivhatever degree of freedom of action and ex- 
perience is necessary to produce freedom of intelligence. 
The modes of freedom guaranteed in the Bill of Rights 
are all of this nature: Freedom of belief and conscience, 
of expression of opinion, of assembly for discussion and 
conference, of the press as an organ of communicatioti. 
They are guaranteed because without them individuals are 
not free to develop and society is deprived of what they 
might contribute. 



CHAPTER SIX 


THK INI>IVIDUAL IN THE NEW SOCIETY 

I • The Individual in the Cultural Crisis* 

ANTHROPOLOGICALLY speaking, we are living in a 
money culture. Our materialism, our devotion to money 
making and to having a good time, are not things by them- 
selves. They are the product of the fact that we live in a 
money culture; of the fact that our technique and technol- 
ogy are controlled by interest in private profit. There lies 
the serious and fundamental defect of our civilization, the 
source of the secondary and induced evils to which so 
much attention is given. Critics are dealing with symp- 
toms and effects. The evasion of fundamental economic 
causes by critics both foreign and., native seems to me to 
be an indication of the prevalence of the old European 
tradition, with its disregard for the body, material things, 
and practical concerns. The development of the American 
type, in the sense of the critics, is an expression of the 
fact that we have retained this tradition and the economic 
system of private gain on which it is based, while at the 
same time we have made an independent development of 
industry and technology that is nothing short of revolu- 
tionary, When our critics deal with this issue instead of 
avoiding it there will be something really doing. 

Until the issue is met, the confusion of a civilization di- 

* From htdandualistn Old and New. The paiisages have been se- 
lected and arranged from all parts of the hooic. Ed. 
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vided against itself will persist. The mass development, 
which our European critics tell us has submerged iudivld- 
uality, ij the product of a machine age; in some form it 
will follow in all coimtries from the eistensiou of a ma- 
chine technology. Its immediate effect has been, without 
doubt, a subjection of certain tjpes of individuality. As 
far as individuality is associated with aristocracy of the 
historic type, the extension of the machine age will pre- 
sumably be hostile to individuality in its traditional sense 
all over the world. 

There are two “'‘solutioKS” that fail to solve. One of 
these is the method of avoidance. This course is taken as 
far as it is assumed that the only valid t3fpe of individual- 
ity is that which holds over from the ages that anteceded 
machine technology and the democratic society it creates. 
The course that is complementary to the method of escape 
springs from assumption that the present situation is final; 
that it presents something inherently ultimate and fixed. 
Only as it is treated as transitive and moving, as material 
to be dealt with in shaping a later outcome, only, that is, 
as it is treated as a problem, is the idea of any solution 
genuine and relevant. We may well take the formula ad- 
vanced by European critics as a means of developing our 
consciousness of some of the conditions of the problem. So 
regarded, the problem is seen to be essentiallj’’ that of crea- 
tion of a new individualism as significant for modern con- 
ditions as the old individualism, at its best was for its day 
and place. 

The first step in further definition of this problem is 
realmatiou of the collective age which we have already en- 
tered. 

There is no word which adequately expresses what is 
taking place. ''Socialism” has too specific political and. eco- 
nomic associations to be appropriate. “Collectivism” is 
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more neutral, but it, too, is a party-word rather than a de- 
scriptive term. Perhaps the constantly increasing role of 
corporations in our economic life gives a clew to a fitting 
name. The word may he used in a wider sense than is con- 
veyed by its technical legal meaning. We may then say 
that the United States has steadily moved from an earlier 
pioneer individualism to a condition of dominant corpo- 
rateness. The influence business corporations exercise is 
determining present industrial and economic activities is 
both a cause and a symbol of the tendency to combination 
in all phase.s of life. Associations tightly or loosely organ- 
ized more and more define the opportunities, the choices 
and the actions of individuaJs. The need of the present is 
to apprehend the fact that, for better or worse, we are 
living in a corporate age. 

It is of the nature of society as of life to contain a bal- 
ance of opposed forces. Actions and reactions are lilti- 
mately equal and counterpart. At present the “socializa- 
tion” is largely mechanical and quantitative. The system 
is kept in a kind of precarious balance by the movement 
toward lawless and reckless overstimulation among indi- 
viduals. If the chaos and the mechanism are to generate a 
mind and soul, an integrated personality, it will have to 
be an intelligence, a sentiment and an individuality of a 
newf type. 

Assured and integrated individuality is the product of 
definite social relationships and publicly acknowledged 
functions. Judged by this standai'd, even those who seem 
to be in control, and to carry the expression of their spe- 
cial individual abilities to a high pilch, are submerged. 
They may be captains of finance and industry, but until 
there is some consensus of belief as to the meaning of fi- 
nance and industry in civilization as a whole, they cannot 
be captains of their own souls — ^their beliefs and aims. 
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They exercise leadership surreptitiously and, as it were, 
absent-mindedly. They lead, but it is under cover of im- 
personal and socially undirected economic forces. Their 
reward is found not in what they do, in their social office 
and function, but in a deflection of social consequences to 
private gain. They receive the acclaim arid command the 
envy and admiration of the crowd, but the crowd is also 
composed of private individuals who are equally lost to a 
sense of social bearings and uses. 

The explanation is found in the fact that while the ac- 
tions promote corporate and collective results, these results 
are outside their intent and irrelevant to that reward of 
satisfaction which comes from a sense of social fulfillment. 
To themselves and to othets, their business is private and 
its outcome is private profit. No complete satisfaction is 
possible where such a split exists. Hence the absence of a 
sense of social value is made up for by an exacerbated ac- 
celeration of the activities that increase private advantage 
and power. One cannot look into the inner consciousness 
of his fellows; but if there is any general degree of inner 
contentment on the part of those who form our pecuniary 
oligarchy, the evidence is sadly lacking. As for tlie many, 
they are impelled hither and yon by forces beyond their 
co.atroI. 

The unrest, impatience, irritation and hurry that are so 
marked in American life are inevitable accompaniments of 
a situation in which individuals do not find support and 
contentment in the fact that they are sustaining and sus- 
tained members of a social whole. They are evidence, psy- 
chologically, of abnormality, and it is as idle to seek for 
their explanation within the deliberate intent of individ- 
uals as it is futile to think that they can be got rid of by 
hortatory moral appeal. Only an acute maladjustment be- 
tween individuals and the social conditions under u-hich 
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they live can account for such widespread pathological 
phenomena. Feverish love of anything as long as it is a 
change which is distracting, impatience, utisettlement, ner- 
vous discontentment, and desire for escitemeat, are not 
native to human nature. They are so abnormal as to de- 
mand explanation in some deep-seated cause. 

Instances of the flux in which individuals are loosened 
from the ties that once gave order and support to their 
lives are glaring. They are indeed so glaring that they 
blind our eyes to the causes which produce them. Individ- 
uals are groping their way through situations which they 
do not direct and which do not giye them direction. The 
beliefs and ideals that are uppermost in their conscious- 
ness are not relevant to the society in which they out- 
wardly act and which constantly reacts upon them. Their 
conscious ideas and standards are inherited from an age 
that has passed away; their minds, as far as consciously 
entertained principles and methods of interpretation are 
concerned., are at odds with actual conditions. This pro- 
found split is the cause of distraction and bewilderment. 

Because of the bankruptcy of the older individualism, 
those who axe aware of the breakdown often speak and 
argue as if individualism were itself done and over with, 
I do not suppose that those who regard socialism and in- 
dividualism as antithetical really mean that individuality 
is going to die out or that it is not something intrinsically 
precious. But 'in speaking as if the only individualism 
were the local episode of the last two centuries, they play 
into the hands of those who would keep it alive in order 
to serve their own ends, and they slur over the chief 
problem — that of remaking society to serve the growth of 
a new type of individual. There are many who believe 
that socialism of some form is needed to realize individual 
initiative and security on a wide scale. They are con- 
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cemed about the restriction of power and freedom to a 
few in the present regime^ and they think that collective 
social control is necessary, at least for a time, in order to 
achieve its advantages for ail. But they too often seem to 
assume that the result will be merely an extension of the 
earlier individualism to the many. 

Such thinking treats individualism as if it were some- 
thing static, having a uniform content. It ignores the fact 
that the mental and moral structure of individuals, the 
pattern of their desires and purposes, change with every 
great change in social constitution. Individuals who are 
not bound together in associations, whether domestic, eco- 
nomic, religious, political, artistic or educational, are mon- 
strosities. It is absurd fo suppose that the ties which hold 
them together are merely external and do not react into 
mentality and character, producing the framework of per- 
sonal dispasition. 

'Ihe tragedy of the *dost individual” is due to the fact 
that while individuals are now caught up into a vast com- 
plex of associations, there is no harmonious and coherent 
reflection of the import of these connections into the im- 
aginative and emotional outlook on life. This fact is of 
course due in turn to the absence of harmony within the 
state of society. There is an undoubted circle. But it is a 
vicious circle only as far as men decline to accept — in the 
intellectual, observing and inquiring spirit-— the realities 
of the social estate, and because of this refusal either sur- 
render to the division or seek to save their individuality 
by escape or sheer emotional revolt. The habit of opposing 
the corporate and collective to the individual tends to the 
persistent continuation of the confusion and uncertainty. 
It distracts attention from the crucial issue; How shall the 
individual refind himself in an unprecedentedly new social 
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situation, and what qualities wiE the new individualism 
exhibit? 

It is not too much to say that the whole significance of 
the older individualism has now shrunk to a pecuniary 
scale and measure. The virtues that are supposed to attend 
rugged individualism may be vocally proclaimed, but it 
takes no great insight to see that what is cherished is 
measured by its connection with those activities that make 
for success in business conducted for personal gain. Hence, 
the irony of the gospel of “individualism*’ in business con- 
joined with suppression of individuality in thought and 
speech. One cannot imagine a bitterer comment on any 
professed individualism than that it subordinates the only 
creative individuality — that of mind — to the maintenance 
of a regime which gives the few an opportunity for being 
shrewd in the management of monetary business. 

There is at least this much truth in economic determin- 
ism. Industry is not outside of human life, hut within it. 
The genteel tradition shuts its eyes to this fact; emotion- 
ally and intellectually it pushes industry and its material 
phase out into a region remote from human, values. To 
stop mth mere emotional rejection and moral condemna- 
tion of industry and trade as materialistic is to leave them 
in this inhuman region where they operate as the instru- 
ments of those who employ them for private ends. Ex- 
clusion of this sort is an accomplice of the forces that keep 
things in the saddle. There is a subterranean partnership 
between those who employ the existing economic order for 
selfish pecuniary gain and those who turn their backs up- 
on it in the interest of personal complacency, private dig- 
nity, and irresponsibility. 

Every occupation leaves its impress on individual char- 
acter and modifies the outlook on life of those who carry 
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It on. No one questions this fact as respects wage-earners 
tied to (be machine, or business men who devote them- 
seiv^ to pecuniary manipulations. Callings may have their 
roots in innate impulses of human nature but their pur- 
suit does not merely “express” these impulses, leaving 
them unaltered; their pursuit determines intellectual hori- 
■?rons, precipitates knowledge and ideas, shapes desire and 
interest. This inSuence operates in the case of those who 
set up fine art, science, or religion as ends in themselves, 
isolated from radiation and expansion into other concerns 
(such radiation being what “application” signifies) as 
much as in the case of those who engage in industry. The 
alternatives are lack of application with consequent nar- 
rowing and overspecialiaation, and application with en- 
largement and increase of liberality. The narrowing in the 
case of industry pursued apart from social ends is evident 
to all thoughtful persons. Intellectual and literary folks 
who conceive themselves devoted to pursuit of pure truth 
and unconta-minated beauty too readily overlook the fact 
that a similar narrowing and hardening talce place in 
them. Their goods are more refined, but they are also en- 
gaged in acquisition; unless they are concerned with use, 
with e.vpansive interactions, they too become monopolists 
of capital. And the manopoixzafiion of spiritual capital 
may in the end be more harmful than that of materia! 
capital. 

There are, I suppose, those who fancy that the emphasis 
which I put upon the corporateness of existing society in 
the United States is in effect, even if not in the writer's 
conscious intent, a plea for greater conformity than now 
exists. Nothing could be further from the truth. Identifica- 
tion of society with a level of uniformity, whatever it be, 
high as well as low, is just another evidence of that dis- 
traction because of which the individual is lost. Society is 
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of course but the relations of individuals to one another in 
this form and that. And all relations are interactions, not 
fixed molds. The particular interactions that compose a 
human society include the give and take of participation, 
of a sharing that increases, that expands and deepens, the 
capacity and significance of the interacting factors. Con- 
formity is a name for the absence of vital interplay; the 
arrest and benumbing of communication. It is the artificial 
substitute used to hold men together in lack of associations 
that are incorporated into inner dispositions of thought 
and desire. I often wonder what meaning is given to the 
term “society” by those who oppose it to the intimacies of 
personal intercourse, such as those of friendship, Presum- - 
ably they have in their minds a picture of rigid institu- 
tions or some set and external organisation. But an insti- 
tution that is other than the structure of human contact 
and intercourse is a fossil of some past society; organiza- 
tion, as in any living organism, is the cooperative consen- 
sus of multitudes of cells, each living in exchange with 
others. 

We are given to thinking of society in large and vague 
ways. We should forget “society” and think of law, indus- 
try, religion, medicine, politics, art, education, philosophy 
— ^and think of them in the plural. For points of contact 
are not the same for any two persons and hence the ques- 
tions which the interests and occupations pose are never 
twice the same. There is no contact so immutable that it 
will not yield at some point. All these callings and con- 
cerns are the at'enues through which the world acts upon 
us and we upon the world. There is no society at large, no 
business in general. Harmony with conditions is not a sin- 
gle and monotonous uniformity, but a diversified affair re- 
quiring individual attack. It is the part of wisdom to note 
the double meaning of such ideas as “acceptance,” There 
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is an acceptance that is of the intdiect; it signifies facing 
facts for Tviiat they are- There is another acceptance that 
is of the emotions and mih that involves commitment of 
desire and effort- So far are the two from being identical 
that acceptance in the first sense is the precondition of ail 
intelligent refusal of acceptance in the second sense 
There is a prophetic aspect to all observation; we can 
perceive the meaning of what exists only as we forecast 
the consequences it entails. When a situation is as con- 
fused and divided within itself as is the present social es- 
tate, choice is impKcated in observation. As one perceives 
different tendencies and different possible consequences, 
preference inevitably goes out to one or the other. Be- 
cause acknowledgment in thought brings vnth it intelli- 
gent discrimination and choice, it is the first step out of 
confusion, the first step in forming those objects of signifi- 
cant allegiance out of which stable and efficacious individ- 
uality may grow. It might even perform the miracle of 
rendering conservatism relevant and thoughtful. It cer- 
tainly is the prerequisite of an anchored liberalism. 

Individuaiity is inexpugnable because it is a manner of 
distinctive sensitivity, selection, choice, response and uti- 
lization of conditions. For this reason, if for no other, it is 
impossible to develop integrated individuality by any all- 
embracing system or program. No individual can make 
the determination for anyone else; nor can be make it for 
himself all at once and forever. A native manner of selec- 
tion gives direction and continuity, but definite expression 
is found in changing occasions and varied forms. The se- 
lective choice and use of conditions have to be continually 
made and remade. Since we hve in a moving world and 
change with our interactions in it, every act produces a 
new perspective that demands a new exercise of prefer- 
ence. If, in the long run, an individual remains lost, it is 
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because he has chosen irresponsibiEty; and if he remains 
wholly depressed, it is because he has chosen the course of 
easy parasitism. 

Individuality is at first spontaneous and unshaped; it is 
a potentiality, a capacity of development. Even so, it is a 
unique manner of acting in and with a world of objects 
and persons. It is not something complete in itself, like a 
closet in a bouse or a secret drawer in a desk, filled with 
treasures that are waiting to be bestowed on the' world. 
Since indixdduality is a distinctive way of feeling the im- 
pacts of the world and of showing a preferential bias in 
response to ihese impacts, it develops into shape and form 
only through interaction with actual conditions; it is no 
more complete in itself than is a painter’s tube of paint 
without relation to a canvas. The work of art is the truly 
individual thing; and it is the result of the interaction of 
paint and canvas through the medium of the artist’s dis- 
tinctive vision and power. In its determination, the poten- 
tial individuality of the artist takes on visible and endur- 
ing form. The imposition of individuality as something 
made in advance always gives evidence of a mannerism, 
not of a manner. For the latter is something original and 
creative; something formed in the very process of creation 
of other things. 

The future is always unpredictable. Ideals, including 
that of a new and effective individuality, must themselves 
be framed out of the possibilities of existing conditions, 
even if these be the conditions that constitute a corporate 
and industrial age. The ideals take shape and gain a con- 
tent as they operate in remaking conditions. We may, in 
order to have continuity of direction, plan a program of 
action in anticipation of occasions as they emerge. But a 
program of ends and ideals if kept apart from sensitive 
and flexible method becomes an encumbrance. For its 
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hard and rigid character assumes a fixed world and a 
static individual; and ndfiier of these things exists. It im- 
plies that we can prophesy the future — an attempt which 
terminates, as someone has said, in prophesying the past 
or in its reduplication. 

II ■ The EcoBomic Basis of the New Society"^ 

The imminence of the '‘next world war” has caused the 
last World War to recede from thought, discussion and 
iraagination except in negative ways. During the progress 
of the World War positive attitudes and hopes were gen- 
erated and positive plans and objectives put forward for 
tie creation of a better human society. The fact that 
these hopes were betrayed and objectives failed to be real- 
ized is evidence of our failure to take advantage of the op- 
portunity that was unquestionably there. It is not a con- 
demnation of those hopes and objectives. 

The constructive thought of that period centered about 
two comprehensive objectives; the establishment of a sys- 
tem of international law that would ensure peaceful rela- 
tions between nations; and the reorganization of the so- 
cial and economic relations within nations. Passing over 
the former objective, let us consider the latter.l 

I quote the statement I made then concerning the ob- 
jectives for internal social reorganiaation then afoot, plans 
and programs, it may be pointed out, which claimed the 
attention not only of progressive individuals but of polit- 
ical parties. Unfortunately, I need make no apology for 
quoting from an article w'ritten nearly twenty years ago. 
The evils existing then still e.vist now, the things needing 
to be done then still need to be done now. 

“The first of the deficiencies which will have to be 

* Written specially for this volume. — Ed. 

t ‘‘The former objective” is the subject of Chapter Nine.— -Ed. 
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cared for in any effective reorganization wiiicli may take 
place after the war is the failure of our social order in the 
past to secure to its members steady and useful employ- 
ment. It would be difficult to bring any more severe in- 
dictment against anything that calls itself a civilization, 
than the fact that it is not able to utilize the energy, phys- 
ical, intellectual and moral, of the members who are desir- 
ous and anxious of rendering some kind of service, of pro- 
ducing some kind of needed tind useful commodity; that it 
has not been able systematically to give all of its members 
a chance to do sometbing. The evil, and the unnecessary 
character of the evil of unemplojment is, then, the thing 
which I would put first, because it represents, in anything 
that professes to be civilization, the most obvious and 
definite point of weakness, 

“Now, this is serious, not merely from the standpoint of 
the enormous poverty and misery which insecure and pre- 
carious employment entails upon a large part of the popu- 
lation, but, if possible, even more serious because of the 
undermining of morale, of character, which comes with 
such a situation as this. We all know how demoralizing 
charity is. Every society of organized charity is teaching 
and constantly preaching the evils of indiscriminate char- 
ity, how it destroys the character of those who become its 
recipients. Cannor we generalize this lesson and apply it 
to the whole industrial situation? What is the effect upon 
the self-respect of the large classes of men and women 
who periodically, once in so often, find themselves in large 
numbers thrown out of emplojnnent, and find that they 
have to beg, not for charity, but for even a chance to do 
work in turning out commodities or in rendering services 
which society actually needs? The undermining of confid- 
ence in oneself, of respect for oneself, the undermining of 
faith or belief in the world and in others that comes be- 
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cause of precarious and insecure tenure of employment is 
I think impossible to overestimate. When people find that 
they cannot do things that they are capable of doing, the 
attitude that comes toward the world is either one of im- 
potence and enfeeblement, or else one of bitterness and 
hostility. Now, these things are, perhaps, sufficiently ob- 
vious. They are not new. There was plenty of discussion 
of the problem of unemployment and the remedies for it, 
before the war, but the war in its conduct has made the 
consciousness of it more acute and more general, and it 
has shown that the problem is not inevitable, that it is ca- 
pable of human administration and handling. It has 
proved that it is possible for men, pooling and organizing 
their intelligence and experience, and having the authority 
of the government behind them, to take hold of the indus- 
trial and economic processes and see to it, even in a pe- 
riod of such great stress as during the war, that no man 
or woman who is capable of work shall lack useful, 
steady, and reasonably remunerative employment. 

“The second evil is the degraded and inhuman stand- 
ard, or scale, of living which is found on the part of so 
many of the industrial population — of course, partly as a 
consequence of chronic employment or, at least, insecure 
emplojment, but partly because of the low rate of return 
for employment. We are accustomed, of course, to con- 
nect-low wages and lack of work with poverty and suffer- 
ing, but we too often fail to translate poverty and the 
misery that goes with it into terras of the general vitia- 
tion, the general deterioration of the scale of life on the 
part of a large element of the population. We fail to note 
what an unhuman lowering it means of the standard of 
physical health — though here again was a point that was 
being agitated more and more, even before the war, in- 
volving a consideration of the question of the socially un- 
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necessary deaths, illnesses, accidents and incapacitations 
that come from the bad economic conditions under which 
so much of modern industry is carried ori. We need only 
to think, of the conditions under which masses of our pop- 
ulations live, not merely in the slums, but wherever there 
is a congested industrial population, to realize how lowj 
as compared with the attained standards of the well-to-do 
element of the population their plane of living really is. 

‘'In the third place, the war has revealed the serious 
weaknesses and defects which exist with respect to effi- 
ciency of production and distribution. Mow, this is the 
particular phase of the matter upon which our existing old 
social order most prided itself. It might have admitted 
that it had not done so well with the human side of the 
problem, but it has been contended that, so far as effi- 
ciency in the invention, organization and utilization of the 
machinery of production and distribution is concerned, 
the present age is almost in&nitely in advance of any that 
has preceded. Of course, in a certain sense, as compared 
with older civilizations — those that came before the great 
industrial revolution — this is true enough; for these me- 
chanical inventions are, of course, the product of scientific 
discovery. They are the product of the release of men’s 
minds in the study of nature and the mystery of natural 
forces. It is a great mistake to suppose that our mechan- 
ical inventions of machines and implements — the steam 
engine, the telegraph, the telephone, the motor car, and 
the other agencies of production and distribution — are the 
actual fruit of the present industrial order. On the con- 
trary, they are the fruit of the discoveries of a compara- 
tively small number of scientific men who have not labor- 
ed for recognition and who have never got it, very much 
— at least, in the way of pecuniary recognition. It simply 
happened that conditions were such that the men of means, 
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men possessed of the financial and pecuniary resources, 
could utilize these fruits of natural science, 

‘'Furthermore, efficiency is not an absolute thing; but, 
of course, as every engineer tells us, it is a matter of ratio 
Efficiency is a matter of the ratio which the actual output 
bears to the available resources; and looked at from that 
standpoint, not in comparison with the output of past 
ages, but as a matter of ratio which exists now between 
the present output and the resources now available, we 
cannot pride ourselves on having attained any great 
amount of even industrial efficiency in production. I need 
hardly remind you of the fact that when greater efficiency 
was required in England and in this country, the govern- 
ment had to take charge of the distributing agencies, the 
railroads. I need not remind you of the breakdown in the 
production and distribution of coal, fronr which we suf- 
fered; and however much or however little the blame 
for that is to be laid at the doors of any particular indi- 
riduals, the real difficulty, of course, goes much further 
back. It goes back to the fact that we have bad produc- 
tion and distribution organised on a non-social basis — a 
basis of pecuniary profit. And when they suddenly had to 
be switched over to the basis of public need and public 
service, they naturally broke donm. The great inefficieiic3'' 
here is, however, the failure to utilize humait power. The 
great advance has, of course, been in the utilizing of na- 
tural power — steam and electricity, the machines, imple- 
ments, and so on; but we have not succeeded in engaging, 
enlisting and releasing available human energy. 

“The first great demand of a better social order, I should 
say, then, is the guarantee of the right, to every individual 
who Is capable of it, to work — not the mere l^al right, 
but a right which is enforceable so that the individual 
will always have the opportunity to engage in some form 
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of useful activity; and if the ordinary economic machinery 
breaks do^ai through a crisis of some sork then it is the 
duty of the state to come to the rescue and see that indi- 
viduals have scanething to do that is worth while — not 
breaking stone in a stone yard, or something else to get a 
soup ticket with, but some kind of productive work which 
a self-respecting person may engage in with interest and 
with more than mere pecuniary profit. Whatever may be 
said about the fortunes of what has technically been called 
socialism, it would seem to be simply the part of ordinary 
common sense that society should reorganize itself to 
make sure that individuals can make a living and be kept 
going, not by charity, but by having productive work to 
do. 

“In the second place, war has revealed the possibilities 
of intelligent administration — administration which co-uld 
be used to raise and maintain on a higher level the general 
■standard and scale of living. The minimum wage is not 
one of the visions of the nations that have been longer in 
the war than we have; it is not, with them, a dream, an 
uplift notion; it is an acconaplished fact. Great Britain 
is already spending an immense amount of money for the 
housing of its laborers, and, as we have found out in 
connection with our shipping program, we cannot do what 
we have got to do, unless we first see to it that there are 
decent, comfortable and sanitary housing facilities for the 
population. One of the demands which has already been 
made in England, which would help, also, to take care 
of the unemployment problem after the war, is that this 
great work of housing, conducted under national social 
auspices, shall go on until the slums, with their bad sani- 
tary, moral, and bad esthetic influence, have disappeared 
and every individual has a home to live in and surround- 
ings to live in which observe the ordinary amenities of 
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Buman life. The movements for insurance against ac- 
cident, insurance against illness, insurance against the 
contingencies of old age, which were already active before 
the war, have also, of course, been given a tremendous 
acceleration. 

“The third phase that I mention is the need of secur- 
ing greater industrial autonomy, that is to say, greater 
ability on the part of the workers in any particular trade 
or occupation to control that industry, instead of working 
under these conditions of external control where they 
have no interest, no insight into what they are doing, and 
no social outlook upon the consequences and meaning of 
what they are doing. This means an increasing share given 
to the laborer, to the wage earner, in controlling the con- 
ditions of his own activity. It is so common to point out 
the absurdity of conducting a war for political democracy 
which leaves industrial and economic autocracy practi- 
cally untouched, that I think we are absolutely bound to 
see, after the war, either a period of very great unrest, 
disorder, drifting, strife — I would not say actual civil war, 
but all kinds of irregular strife and disorder, or a move- 
ment to install the principle of self-government within in- 
dustries. 

“These three things, then, seem to me the essential mini- 
mum elements of an intelligent program of social reorgan- 
ization.” 

The idea of reconstruction was at the time the foregomg 
was written something to conjure with. In retrospect, we 
may come to the conclusion, widely prevalent today, that 
the whole idea of social reorganization was an illusion 
bred of the excited state of mind of the war. If that idea 
seems an illusion today, it is because we failed to learn 
the lesson, which could be truly learned only by carrying 
it out into practice. If we fail to learn the lessons of the 
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present day — in fundamental respects identical with those 
of twenty years ago — then we may be sure that twenty 
years hence our present most ardent hopes and inspired 
programs will also be dismissed as illusions. 

To quote again; 

“Now, in such a situation as this, we are not, I thinh, 
entitled to unthinking optimism about the certainty of 
great progress or about the particular direction which so- 
cial reorganisation will take after the war. There is going 
to be, of course, a very great demand and a very great 
pressure, especially from the side of labor, but there will 
also be a very great inertia, very great obstacles and diffi- 
culties to contend with. We are not entitled to assume 
that automatically there is going to be a desirable reor- 
ganization and reconstruction after the war. We may, pos- 
sibly — it is conceivable — go through a long period of so- 
cial drifting and social unrest. The question is whether so- 
aety, because of the experience of the war, will learn to 
utilize the intelligence, the insight and foresight which are 
available, in order to take hold of the problem and to go 
at it, step by step, on the basis of an intelligent program 
■ — a program which is not too rigid, which is not a pro- 
gram in the sense of having every item definitely sched- 
uled in advance, but which represents an outlook upon 
the future of the things which most immediately require 
doing, trusting to the experience which is got in doing 
them to reveal the next things needed and the next steps 
to be taken. Now, the one great thing that the war has ac- 
complished, it seems to me, of a permanent sort, is the en- 
forcement of a psychological and educational lesson. Be- 
fore the war, most persons would have said, who recog- 
nized these evils; Well, they are very great. We all recog- 
nize them. We deplore them, but the whole situation is so 
big and so complicated that it is not possible to do any- 
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thing about it. We have got to wait for the slow process of 
evolution. We have got to wait for the working out of un- 
conscious, natural law to accomplish afiything serious and 
important in the way of reorganization. Well, I think the 
war has absolutely put an end to the right to the claim of 
anybody to say things of that sort. It is proved now that 
it is possible for human beings to take hold of human af- 
fairs and manage them, to see an end which has to be 
gained, a purpose which must be fulfilled, and deliberately 
and intelligently to go to work to organize the means, the 
resources and the methods of accomplishing those results. 

“It seems to me that we cannot in any good conscience 
return, after the war, to the old period of driftmg, so- 
called evolution, as a necessary method of procedure. The 
real question with us will be one of effectively discerning 
whether intelUgent men of the community really want to 
bring about a better reorganized social order. If the desire, 
the rvill and the purpose are strong enough, it has been 
demonstrated that, under conditions of very great strain — 
abnormal strain and pressure — human beings can get to- 
gether cooperatively and bring their physical resources 
and their intellectual resources to bear upon the problem 
of managing society, instead of letting society drift along 
more or less at the mercy of accident.”* 

Events after the war in this country seemed to give the 
lie to the hopes then entertained. “Return to Normalcy” 
was not only the slogan but the practice — “normalcy” 
meaning the old social-economic regime. Attempts at rad- 
ical social change were defeated in Europe in every coun- 
try save Russia. Italy and Germany moved into Fascist 
dictatoi^hipH and other European and South American 

* Afl quotations from an arttde entitled ‘'Internal Soda! Reor- 
gamzatioa After the War/' first printed in the Journal of Race £>e- 
Vdopmeni, April 1518,- reprinted in Characters aud Events . vol. II 
pp. 74S ff. 
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Gauntries in that direction. Social reorganization did take 
place but in a direction opposite to that of the hopes en- 
tertained by liberals and radicals in the earlier period. 
Nevertheless, the forecast of ‘'serious internal disorder and 
unrest” has been fuffilled. 

After the world depression of 1929, the earlier idea of 
reconstruction revived, not under that name but, in this 
country, under the slogan of the New Deal. It has become 
increasingly evident that the conditions which caused the 
World War remain in full force, intensified indeed by the 
growth of exacerbated Nationalism—which is the direction 
in -which “internal social reorganization” has in fact main- 
ly moved. Failure of the world communities to “meet and 
forestall” needed change with “sympathy and intelligence” 
has left, us with the old problems unsolved and new ones 
added. 

The change is not, however, a matter of mere addition. 
Re-grouping of forces has crystallized forces which -were 
more or less in solution and has given a new face, theoret- 
ically and practically, to the whole set of social problems 
that is involved. The urgent and central question at the 
present time is whether the needed economic-social 
changes (with which legal and political changes are bound 
up) can be effected in ways which preserve and develop 
what -was fundamental in earlier liberalism, or whether so- 
cial control is to be instituted by means of coercive gov- 
ernmental control from above in ways which destroy for 
a time (a time -whose length cannot no-w be measured) all 
that was best worth conserving in older democratic ideas 
and ideals; intellectual and moral freedom; freedom of in- 
quiry and e-xpression; freedom of association in work, rec- 
reation and for religious purposes; the freedom of inter- 
course among nations which, always hampered by tariff- 
walls and fear of war, is now deliberately suppressed m 
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Diany countries by a multitude of new technical devices 

This new face of the problem is far from being exhib- 
ited solely in Fascist nations, although in them the sup- 
pression of liberties of thought, expression and teaching, 
the dissolution of voluntary groupings, such as trade un- 
ions; the threat to voluntary association for worship; and 
the prevention of free intercourse with other nations have 
their most marked expression. Nor is the problem confined 
to the one country in wbidb reconstruction in the line of 
collectivist control during the early period after tie World 
War made the most headway; for, contrary to the earlier 
belief in the '‘withering away of the State,’’ governmental 
restriction of the essential liberties for which democracy 
stood has reached, through control of thought, expression, 
propaganda and direct coercion, a point in which there is 
little difference discernible between the U.S.S.R. and Fa- 
scist countries. 

The fundamental problem is also acute in the countries 
that remain democratic in form and that so far have main- 
tained, though with many violaaons, the ancient demo- 
cratic liberties of free inquiry, free assembly, and freedom 
of voluntary association. For in these countries we have to 
a very large extent a continuation of the older policy of so- 
cial drifting plus m amount of sodal tinkering accom- 
panied by social unrest and uncertainty. Experience has 
proved that this policy is attended by economic collapse 
aad breakdowns of ever increasing severity. As long as the 
alternatives set before us are rigid governmental control 
on the one hand, whether of the Fascist or the Russian 
type, and "democracy” of the drifting type on the other 
hand, the question to which I referred in the article 
quoted, “whether sodety will learn to utilize the intelli- 
gence, the insight and foresight which are available to go 
at the problem” of economic-social readjustment remains 
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and is even more urgent today in this country than it was 
when the words were first written. 

How mtich progress has been made in the intervening 
years? How does the situation now stand? We have a rec- 
ognition which did not exist before of social responsibility 
for the care of the unemployed whose resources are ex- 
hausted in consequence of uneniplo3iTnent. But at best, the 
method we employ is palliative: it comes after the event. 
The positive problem of instituting a social-economic order 
in which all those capable of productive work will do the 
work for which they are fitted remains practically un- 
touched. As a result, the conduct of relief and charitable 
care is almost never at what W'as termed “at the best.” 
The personal deterioration that results from enforced 
idleness is a coercion which excludes the idle from the 
factors that contribute most effectively to decent self-re- 
spect and to personal development. While the mass of un- 
employed have met the situation with patience and even 
dignity, there can be no question that the corroding in- 
fluence of living without work, upon the charity of others, 
private and public, is operating. In the long run, it would 
be difficult to find anything more destructive of the best 
elements of human nature than a continued prospect of 
living, at least of subsisting, in more or less parasitical de- 
pendence upon charity, even if it is public. 

In saying these things, I am expressing no sympathy for 
those who complain about the growing amount of money 
spent upon taking care of those thrown out of productive 
work and the consequent increase in taxation. Much less 
am I expressing sympathy with the reckless, charges 
brought against the unemployed of loving idleness and 
wishing to live at the e.xpense of society. Such complaints 
and charges are the product of refusal to look at the 
causes which produce the situation and of desire to find 
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an alibi for their refusal to do anything to remove the 
causes — causes which are inherent in the existing social- 
economic regime. The problem of establishing social con- 
ditions which will make it possible for all who are capable 
to do socially productive work is not an easy one, I am 
not engaging in criticism because it has not been solved. I 
am pointing out that the problem is not even being 
thought much about, not to speak of being systematically 
faced. The reason for the great refusal is clear. To face it 
would involve the problem of remaking a profit system 
into a system conducted not just, as is sometimes said, in 
the interest of consumption, important as that is, but also 
in the interest of positive and enduring opportunity for 
productive and creative activity and all that that signifies 
for the development of the potentialities of human nature 
What gain has been made in the matter of establishing 
conditions that give the mass of workers not only what Is 
called “security” but also constructive interest in the work 
they do? What gain has been made in giving individuals, 
the great mass of individuals, an opportunity to find them- 
selves and then to educate themselves for what they can 
best do in v/ork which is socially useful and such as to 
give free play in development of themselves? The manag- 
ers of industries here and there have learned that it pays 
to have conditions such that those who are employed know 
enough about what they are doing so as to take an interest 
in it. Educators here and there are awake to the need of 
discovering vocational and occupational abilities and to the 
need of readjusting the school system to build upon what 
is discovered. But the basic trouble is not the scantiness 
of efforts in these directions, serious as is their paucity It 
is again that the whole existing industrial system tends to 
nullify in large measure the effects of these efforts even 
when they are made. The problem of the adjustment of 
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individual capacities and their development to actual oc- 
cupations is not a one-sided or unilateral one. It is bilat- 
eral and reciprocal. It is a matter of the state cf existing 
occupations, of the whole set-up of productive work, of 
the structure of the industrial system. Even if there were 
a much more widespread and searching concern with the 
capacities of individuals and much more preparation of 
them along the lines of their inherent fitness and needs 
than now exists, what assurance is there in the existing 
system that there will be opportunity to use their gifts 
and the education they have obtained? As far as the mass 
is concerned, we are now putting the social cart before the 
social horse. 

If we take the question of production, what do we find? 
I pass by the basic fact that real production is completed 
only through distribution and consumption, so that mere 
improvement in the mechanical means of mass production 
may, and does, intensify the problem instead of solving it. 
I pass it over here because recurring crises and depres- 
sions, with the paradox of want amid plenty, has forced 
the fact upon the attention of every thoughtful person. 
The outcome is sufficient proof that the problem of pro- 
duction cannot be solved in isolation from distribution 
and consumption. I want here to call attention rather to 
the fact that the present method of dealing with the prob- 
lem is restriction of productive capacity. For scarcity of 
materials and surplus of those who want to work is the 
ideal situation for profit on the pai’t of those Situated to 
take advantage of it. Restriction of production at the very 
time when expansion of production is most needed has 
long been the rule of industrialists. Now the Government 
IS adopting the same policy for agriculturalists. Those 
who practice restriction of production in their own busi- 
nesses cry out loudly when the Government, following 
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their example, intervenes to kill pigs, plow under cotton, 
and reduce the crop of cereals, and does it, moreover, when 
there is the most urgent need for food. Here again, as m 
the case of public relief, critics prefer to complain about 
sj-mptoais rather than, to face the cause; The inherent exi- 
gencies of the existing social-economic system. Anyone can 
•wax eloquent about the high social function of those who 
farm, mine and quarry, providing the raw materials not 
only of food, clothing and shelter but also of all 
later forms of production of both capital and consumer 
goods. Anyone can wax patlietic over the plight of agricul- 
ture. But under present conditions, the former course is to 
put the burden of carrying society upon the class now 
least competent to it, and the latter course is to en- 
gage in idle sentiment. 

The ultimate problem of production is the production 
of human beings. To this end, the production of goods is 
intermediate and auxiliary. It is by this standard that the 
present system stands condemned. “Security" is a means, 
and although an mdispeasabie social means, it is not the 
ead. Machinery and technological improvement are means, 
but again are not the end. Discovery of individual needs 
and capacities is a means to the end, but only a means. 
The means have to be implemented by a social-economic 
system that establishes and uses the means for the pro- 
duction of free human beings associating -with one another 
on terms of equality. Then and then only will these means 
be an integral part of the end, not frustrated and self-de- 
feating, bringing new evils and generating new problems. 

The problem today remains one of using available intel- 
ligence, of employing the immense resources science has 
put at our disposal: a pooled and coordinated social in- 
telligence, not the mere scattered individualiaed intelli- 
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gences of persons here and there, however high their 
I Q.’s may be. Mere individual intellectnai capacities are 
as ineffective as are mere personal good intentions. The ex- 
istence of social objective intelligence brings us back to 
the point where we started. Social control efiected through 
organized application of social intelligence is the sole form 
of social control that can and will get rid of existing evils 
without landing us finally in some form of coercive control 
from above and outside, 

A great tragedy of the present situation may turn out 
to be that those most conscious of present evils and of the 
need of thorough-going change in the social-economic sys- 
tem will trust to some short-cut way out, like the method 
of civil war and violence. Instead of relying upon the con- 
stant application of all socially available resources of 
knowledge and continuous inquiry they may rely upon the 
frozen intelligence of some past thinker, sect and party 
cult: frozen because arrested into a dogma. 

That “intelligence,’' when frozen in dogmatic social 
philosophies, themselves the fruit of arrested philosophies 
of history, generates a vicious circle of blind oscillation is 
tragically exemplified in the present state of the world. 
What claims to be social planning is now found in Com- 
munist and Fascist countries. The social consequence is 
complete suppression of freedom of inquiry, communica- 
tion and voluntary association, by means of a combination 
of personal violence, culminating in e.xtirpation, and sys- 
tematic partisan propaganda. The results are such that in 
the minds of many persons the very idea of social planning 
and of violation of the integrity of the individual are be- 
coming intimately bound together. But an immense differ- 
ence divides the planned society from a continuously plan^ 
nmg society. The former requires fixed blueprints imposed 
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from above and therefore involving reliance upon physical 
and psychological force to secure conformity to them. The 
latter means the release of intelligence through the widest 
form of cooperative gix^e-and-take. The attempt to plan so- 
cial organiaation and association without the freest possible 
play of intelligence contradicts the very idea in social 
plannwg. For the latter is an operative method of activity, 
not a predetermined set of final ‘'truths.” 

'iVhen social “planniag” is predicated on a set of 
truths, the social end is fixed once for all, and the "end” is 
then used to justify whatever means are deemed necessary 
to attain it. "Planning" then takes place only with respect 
to means of the latter sort, not with respect to ends, so that 
planning with respect to even means is constrained and 
coercive. The social result is that the means used have 
quite other consequences than the end originally set up in 
idea and afterwards progressively reduced to mere words. 
hs the events of the past twenty years have shown, the 
seizure of political power by force signifies the continued 
maintenance of power by force with its continued suppres- 
sion of the most precious freedoms of the individual spirit. 
Maintenance of power in order to use force becomes the 
actual end. Means used determine the end actually 
reached. Tie end justifies the means only when the means 
used are such as actually bring about the desired and de- 
sirable end. 

Only when refiection upon means and choice of ends 
are free can there be actual social planning. Every arrest 
of intelligence (and every form of social dogma is an ar- 
rest) obstructs and finally suppresses free consideration 
and choice of means. The method of social intelligence is 
primarily concerned with free determination of means to 
be employed. Until that method of social action is adopted 
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we siiaJl remain in a period of drift and unrest whose final 
outcome is likely to be force and counterforce, with tem~ 
porary victory to the side possessed of the most machine 
guns. 


I 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


INTELLIGENCE IN SOCIAL ACTION 

I- Classes, Groups and Masses'*^ 

THERE can be no conf5ict between the individual and 
the social. For both of these terms refer to pure abstrac- 
tions. What do exist are conflicts between some indi'vddu- 
als and sanze arrangements in social life; between groups 
and classes of individuals ; between nations and races ; be- 
tween old traditions imbedded in institutions and new 
ways of thinking and acting which spring from those few 
individuals who depart from and who attack what is so- 
cially accepted. There is also a genuine difference of con- 
victions as to the way in which, at any given time, these 
conflicts should be met and managed. There are reasons 
for holding that they are best settled by private and vol- 
untary action and also for holding that they are best set- 
tled by means of combined organized action. No general 
theory about the individual and the social can settle con- 
flicts or even point out the way in which they should be 
resolved. 

But conflicts nevertheless do exist; they are not got rid 
of by asserting, what is perfectly true, that there can be 
no wholesale opposition between society and individuals. 
How are they to be explained, and to -what general kinds 
can they be reduced? In the first place, there is no single 
thing denominated “society'’; there are many societies, 

* From Ethics, Dewty and Tufts (revised edition) , pp. 3SS-3S3. 
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many forms of association. These different groups and 
dasses struggle in many ways against one another and 
have very diverse r'alues. Men associate in friendship and 
in antagonism: for recreation and for crime; they unite m 
clubs and fraternities, in diqites and sects, in churches 
and armies ; to promote science and art and to prey upon 
others; they unite in business partnerships and corpora- 
tions. Then these social units compete vigorously against 
one another. They unite in nations and the nations wai 
with one another; workers combine in trade unions and 
employers in trade associations and association intensifies 
struggle between opposite interests. Political life is carried 
on by parties which oppose each other, and within each 
party there are contending factions or “'wings.” Struggle 
within an organization is indeed a common phenomenon ; 
in trade unions the central organization and the local units 
often pull different ways, just as in politics there is usu- 
ally a struggle between forces making for centralization 
and for local autonomy. Economically, individuals form 
into groups, and the union accentuates struggle between 
producer, distributor, and consumer. Church has vied with 
State for supremacy; the scientific group has at times had 
to contend with both. Different groups try to get hold of 
the machinery of government. Officials tend to combine to 
protect their special interests and these interests are con- 
trary to those of private individuals; it is a recurrent 
phenomenon for rulers to use power to oppress and harass 
their subjects. Indeed, so common is it that the whole 
struggle for political liberty has been represented as a 
struggle of subjects to emancipate themselves from the 
tyranny of rulers. 

There are then a multitude of conflicts not between in- 
dividuals and society but between groups and other 
groups, between some individuals and other individuals. 
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Analysis shows that they tend to fall into classes marked 
by similar traits, and these traits help explain why there 
arose the idea that the conflict is between individual and 
society, 

1, There is the struggle between the dominant group 
and the group or groupSj occupying, at the time, an in- 
farior position of power and economic wealth. The supe- 
rior group under such circumstances always thinks of it- 
self as representing the sodal interest, and represents 
other groups which challenge its power as rebels against 
constituted authority, as seeking for the satisfaction of 
their personal appetites against the demands of law and 
order. A somewhat striking example of ibis phase of the 
matter is seen at the present time in the split between 
those who hold up the political state as the supreme so- 
cial form, the culminating manifestation of the supreme 
common moral will, the ultimate source and sole guaran- 
tor of all social values, and those who regard the -state as 
simply one of many forms of association, and as one 
which by undue extension of its claims into virtual mo- 
nopoly has brought evils in its train. The conflict is not, as 
was believed earlier, between the state and individual but 
between the state as the dominant group and other groups 
seeking greater liberty of action. It is similar in principle, 
though often opposite in point of material constituents, to 
the earlier struggle of political groups to get free from the 
dominant authority of the church. 

2. At a certain stage of such conflicts, the inferior but 
growing group is not organiaed; it is loosely knit; its 
members often do not speak for a group which has 
achieved recognition, much less for sodal organization as 
a whole. The dominant group on the other hand is not 
only well established, but it is accepted, acknowledged ; it 
IS supported by the bulk of opinion and sentiment of that 
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time. A govenunent -which at a later period is regarded as 
thoroughly despotic cannot always have been so regarded. 
In that case it would have been easily overthrown. 

To remain in power a dominant class must at least seem 
to the mass to represent and to sustain interests which 
they themseives prize. There is thus added to the conflict 
of the old and established class with the inferior but de- 
veloping group, the conflict of values that are generally ac- 
cepted with those -n-hich are coming into being. This for a 
time takes the form of a struggle between a majority con- 
<ierving the old, and a minority interested in the genera- 
tion of something new, in progress. Since it takes time for 
an idea to gain recognition and for a value to become ap- 
preciated and shared, the new and relatively unorganized, 
although it may represent a genuinely important social 
value, is felt to be that of dissenting individuals. The val- 
ues of a past society which are to be conserved are recog- 
nized as social, while those of a future society which has 
yet to be brought into being are taken to be those of in- 
dividuals only. 

In these two instances, the conflict is commonly thought 
to be between those interested in order and those con- 
cerned in progress, where maintenance of order is inter- 
preted as “social” and the initiation of progress as the 
function of individuals. Even those whose activity in the 
end establishes a new social order often feel at the time 
that the enemy is social organization itself. Moreover, 
every social order has many defects, and these defects 
are taken to be signs of evils inhering in every kind of so- 
cial organization. The latter is felt to be nothing but a 
system of chains holding individuals in bondage. This feel- 
ing grows up particularly when old institutions are decay- 
ing and corrupt. As in France in the late eighteenth cen- 
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tury and Russia in the late nineteentfa, they then call out 
m intense moral individualism like that of Rousseau and 
that of Tolstoi respectively. When organization needs to 
be changed all organization is likely to be felt oppressive. 
The temporary phenomenon is taken as an illustration of 
an eternal truth, and the needs of a particular situation 
frozen into a universal principle. 

3, There are also cases in which the troubles of the pres- 
ent are associated with the breakdown of a past order, 
while existing evils are capable of being remedied only by 
organized social action. Then the alignment of so-called 
individual and social is altered, indeed, is virtually re- 
versed. Those who profit by the existing regime and who 
wish to have it retained are now the “individualists,” and 
those who wish to see great changes brought about by 
combined action are the “collectivists.” These latter feel 
that institutions as they exist are a repressive shell pre- 
venting social growth. They find disintegration, instabil- 
ity, inner competition to be so great that existing society is 
such only in outward appearance, being in reality what 
Carlyle called the “'society" of his day, namely, “anarchy 
plus the constable." On the other hand stand those who 
are at a special advantage in the situation. They extol it 
as the product of indmdual energy, initiative, industry, 
and freedom; these precious qualities will be imperiled by 
adoption of a plan of conjoint collective activity. They 
represent the social order desired by others to be one of 
servility which crushes out the incentives to individual ef- 
fort, and w'hich creates dependence upon an impersonal 
whole, putting a vicious paternalism in place of self-reli- 
ance, “Collectivism" in their mouths is a term of reproach. 
In short, those who are on the side of keeping the status 
quo intact are now the “individualists,” those who want 
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great social changes are the “collectivists,” since the 
changes desired are on so large a scale that they can be ef- 
fected only through collective action. 

Consideration of definite conflicts, at particular times 
and places should be substituted for a general opposition 
between social and individual. Neither “social” nor “in- 
dividual,” in general, has any fixed meaning. All morality 
(including immorality) is both individual and social 
individual in its immediate inception and execution, in the 
desires, choices, dispositions from which conduct pro- 
ceeds; social in its occasions, material, and consequences 
That which is regarded as anti-social and immoral at one 
time is hailed later on as the beginning of great and benef- 
icent social reform — as is seen in the fate of those moral 
prophets who were condemned as criminals only to be 
honored later as benefactors of the race. Organizations 
that were punished as conspiracies by despotic govern- 
ments have been regarded as the authors of a glorious lib- 
erty after their work has succeeded. These facts do not 
signify that there is no enduring criterion for judgment 
but that this criterion is to be found in consequences, and 
not in some general conception of individual and social. 

The points just made suggest three angles from which a 
social problem may be analyzed in detail in order to de- 
cide upon the moral values involved. First, the struggle be- 
tween a dominant class and a rising class or group; sec- 
ondly, between old and new forms and modes of associa- 
tion and organization; thirdly, between accomplishing re- 
sults by voluntary private eSort, and by organized action 
involving the use of public agencies. In historic terms, 
there is the struggle between class and mass; between con- 
servative and liberal (or radical) ; and between the use of 
private and public agencies, extension or limitation of 
public action. 
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11 • The Class Struggle* 

We hear a great deal in these days about class conflict. 
The past history of man is held up to us as almost exclu- 
sively a record of struggles between classes, ending in the 
victory of a class that had been oppressed and the transfer 
of power to it. It is difficult to avoid reading the past in 
terms of the contemporary scene. Indeed, fundamentally 
it is impossible to avoid this course. With a certain proviso, 
it is highly important that we are compelled to follow this 
path. For the past as past is gone, save for esthetic en- 
jo5nnent and refreshment, while the present is with us. 
Knowledge of the past is significant only as it deepens and 
extends our understanding of the present. Yet there is a 
proviso. We must grasp the things that are most impor- 
tant in the present when we turn to the past and not allow 
ourselves to be misled by secondary phenomena no matter 
how intense and immediately urgent they are. Viewed 
from this standpoint, the rise of scientific method and of 
technology based upon it is the genuinely active force in 
producing the vast complex of changes the world is now 
undergoing, not the class struggle whose spirit and method 
are opposed to science. If we lay hold upon the causal force 
exercised by this embodiment of intelligence we shall know 
where to turn for the means of directing further change. 

When I say that scientific method and technology have 
been the active force in producing the revolutionary trans- 
formations society is undergoing, I do not imply no other 
forces have been at work to arrest, deflect and corrupt 
their operation. Rather this fact is positively implied. At 
this point, indeed, is located the conflict that underlies the 
confusions and uncertainties of the present scene. The con- 
flict is between institutions and habits originating in the 

* From Liberalism- and Social Action, pp. 74-SS. 
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p^g-gcientific and prs-tcclmological age and the new forces 
generated by science and technology. The application of 
science, to a considerable degree, even its own growth, has 
been conditioned by the S3?steni to which the name of capi- 
talism is given, a rough designation of a complex of politi- 
cal and legal arrangements centering about a particular 
mode of economic relations. 

The argument drawn from past history that radical 
change must be effected by means of class struggle, cul- 
minating in open war, fails to discriminate between the 
two forces, one active, the other resistant and deflecting, 
that have produced the social scene in which we live. The 
active force is, as I have said, scientific method and tech- 
nological application. The opposite force is that of older 
institutions and the habits that have grown up around 
them. Instead of disaimination between forces and dis- 
tribution of their consequences, we find the two things 
lumped together. The compound is labeled the capitalistic 
or the bourgeois class, and to this class as a class is im- 
puted all the important features of present industrialized 
society — ^much as the defenders of the regime of economic 
liberty exercised for private property are accustomed to 
attribute every improvement made in the past century and 
a half to the same capitalistic regime. Thus in orthodox 
communist literature, from the Communist Manifesto of 
1S48 to the present day, we are told that the bourgeoisie, 
the name for a distinctive class, has done this and that It 
has, so it is said, given a cosmopolitan character to pro- 
duction and consumption; has destroyed the national basis 
of industry; has agglomerated population in urban cen- 
ters; has transferred power from the country to the city, 
in the process of creating colossal productive force, its 
chief achievement. In addition, it has created crises of 
ever renewed intensity; has created imperialism of a new 
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type in frantic effort to control raw materials and markets. 
Finally, it has created a new class, the proletariat, and 
has created it as a class having a common interest opposed 
to that of the bourgeoisie, and is giving an irresistible stim- 
ulus to its organization, first as a class and then as a polit- 
ical power. According to the economic version of the Hege- 
lian dialectic, the bourgeois class is thus creating its own 
complete and polar opposite, and this in time will end the 
old power and rule. The class struggle of veiled civil war 
will Snally burst into open revolution and the result will 
be either the common ruin of the contending parties or a 
revolutionary reconstitution of society at large through a 
transfer of power from one class to another. 

The position thus sketched unites vast sweep with great 
simplicity. I am concerned with it here only as far as it 
emphasizes the idea of a struggle between classes, culmi- 
nating in, open and violent warfare as being the method for 
production of radical social change. For, be it noted, the 
issue is not whether some amount of violence will accom- 
pany the effectuation of radical change of institutions. The 
question is whether force or intelligence is to be the 
method upon which we consistently rely and to whose pro- 
motion we devote our energies. Insistence that the use of 
violent force is inevitable limits the use of available intel- 
ligence, for wherever the inevitable reigns intelligence can- 
not be used. Commitment to inevitability is always the 
fruit of dogma; intelligence does not pretend to know save 
as a result of experimentation, the opposite of precon- 
ceived dogma. Moreover, acceptance in advance of the in- 
evitability of violence tends to produce the use of violence 
in cases where peaceful methods might otherwise avail. 
The curious fact is that while it is generally admitted that 
this and that particular social problem, say of the family, 
or railroads or banking, must be solved, if at all, by the 
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metiod of inteUigence, yet there is supposed to be some 
one all-inclusive social problem which can be solved only 
by the use of violence. This fact would be inexplicable 
were it not a conclusion from dogma as its premise. 

It is frequently asserted that the method of experimen- 
tal intelligence can be applied to physical facts because 
physical nature does not present conflicts of class interests, 
while it is inapplicable to society because the latter is so 
deeply marked by incompatible interests. It is then as- 
sumed that the “experimentalist” is one who has chosen 
to ignore the uncomfortable fact of conflicting interests 
Of course, there are conflicting interests; otherwise there 
would be no social problems. The problem under discus- 
sion is precisely how conflicting claims are to be settled m 
the interest of the widest possible contribution to the in- 
terests of all — or at least of the great majority. The method 
of democracy — ^in so far as it is that of organized intelli- 
gence — is to bring these conflicts out into the open where 
their special claims can be seen and appraised, where they 
can be discussed and judged in the light of more inclusive 
interests than are represented by either of them separately 
There is, for example, a clash of interests between muni- 
tion manufacturers and most of the rest of the population. 
The more the respective claims of the two are publicly and 
scientifically weighed, the more likely it is that the public 
interest will be disclosed and be made effective. There is 
an undoubted objective dash of interests between finance- 
capitalism that controls the means of production and 
whose profit is served by maintaining relative scarcity, 
and idle workers and hungry consumers. But what gen- 
erates violent strife is failure to bring the conflict into the 
light of intelligence where the conflicting interests can be 
adjudicated in behalf of the interest of the great majority. 
Those most committed to the dogma of inevitable force 
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recognize the need for inteiligeQtJy discovering and ex- 
pressing the dominant social interest up to a certain point 
and then draw back. The “experimentalist'’ is one who 
would see to it that the method depended upon by ail in 
some degree in every democratic community he followed 
through to completion . 

In spite of the existence of class conflicts, amounting 
at times to veiled dvil vrar, any one habituated to the 
use of the method of science will view with considerable 
suspicion the transformation of actual human beings into 
fixed entities called classes, having no overlapping interests 
and so internally unified and externally separated that 
they are made the protagonists of history — ^itself h37po- 
thetical. Such an idea of classes is a survival of a rigid 
logic that once prevailed in the sciences of nature, but 
that no longer has any place there. This conversion of ab- 
stractions into entities smells more of a dialectic of con- 
cepts than of a realistic examination of facts, even though 
it makes more of an emotional appeal to many than do 
the results of the latter. To say that all past historic sodal 
progress has been the result of cooperation and not of con- 
flict would be also an exaggeration. But exaggeration 
against exaggeration, it is the more reasonable of the two. 
And it is no exaggeration to say that the measure of civili- 
zation is the degree in which the method of cooperative 
intelligence replaces the method of brute conflict. 

It is quite true that what is happem'ng socially is the 
result of the combination of the two factors, one dynamic, 
the other relatively static. If we choose to call the com- 
bination by the name of capitalism, then it is true, or a 
truism, that capitalism is the “cause” of all the important 
sodal changes that have occurred — ^an argument that the 
representatives of capitalism are eager to put forward 
whenever the increase of productivity is in question. But 
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if we want to understand, and not just to paste labels, 
unfavorable or favorable as the case may be, we shall cer- 
tainly begin and end with discrimination. Colossal increase 
in productivity, the bringing of men together in cities and 
large factories, the elimination of distance, the accumu- 
lation of capital, fixed and liquid — these things would 
have come about, at a certain stage, no matter what the 
established institutional system given the new means of 
technological production. For they are the consequences 
of the latter. Certain other things have happened because 
of inherited institutions and the habits of belief and char- 
acter that accompany and support them. If we begin at 
this point, we shall see that the release of productivity is 
the product of codperatively organized intelligence, and 
shah, also see that the institutional framework is precisely 
that which is not subjected as yet, in any considerable 
measure, to the impact of inventive and constructive intel- 
ligence. That coercion and oppression on a large scale 
exist, no honest person can deny. But these things are not 
the product of science and technology but of the perpetua- 
tion of old institutions and patterns untouched by scien- 
tific method. The inference to be drawn is clear. 

The argument, drawn from history, that great social 
changes have been effected only by violent means, needs 
considerable qualification, in view of the vast scope of 
changes that are taking place without the use of violence 
But even if it be admitted to hold of the past, the conclu- 
sion that violence is the method now to be depended upon 
does not follow — ^unless one is committed to a dogmatic 
philosophy of history. The radical who insists that the 
future method of change must be like that of the past has 
much in common with the hide-bound reactionary who 
holds to the past as an ultimate fact. Both overlook the 
jact that history in being a process of change generates 
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change not only in details but also in the method of di- 
recting social change. It is true that the social order is 
largely conditioned by the use of coercive force, bursting 
at times into open violence. But what is also true is that 
mankind now has in its possession a new method, that of 
cooperative and experimental science which expresses the 
method of intelligence. I should be meeting dogmatism 
with dogmatism if I asserted that the existence of this his- 
torically new factor completely invalidates aU arguments 
drawn from the effect of force in the past. But it is within 
the bounds of reason to assert that the presence of this 
social factor demands that the present situation be an- 
alyzed on its own terms, and not be rigidly subsumed 
under fixed conceptions drawn from the past. 

Any frank discussion of the issue must recognize the 
extent to which those who decry the use of any violence 
are themselves willing to resort to violence and are ready 
to put their will into operation. Their fundamental objec- 
tion is to change in the economic institution that now 
exists, and for its maintenance they resort to the use of 
the force that is placed in their hands by this very insti- 
tution. They do not need to advocate the use of force; 
their only need is to employ it. Force, rather than intelli- 
gence, is built into the procedures of the existing social 
system, regularly as coercion, and in times of crisis, as 
overt violence. The legal system, conspicuously in its penal 
aspect, more subtly in civil practice, rests upon coercion. 
Wars are the methods recurrently used in settlement of 
disputes between nations. 

WTiat we need to realize is that physical force is used, at 
least in the form of coercion, in the very set-up of our so- 
ciety, That the competitive system, which was thought of 
by early liberals as the means by which the latent abilities 
of individuals were to be evoked and directed into socially 
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useful channels, is now in fact a state of scarcely disguised 
battle hardly needs to be dwelt upon. That the control of 
the means of production by the few in legal possession 
operates as a standing agency of coercion of the many, 
may need emphasis in statement, but is surely evident to 
one who is willing to observe and honestly report the 
existing scene. It is foolish to regard the political state as 
the only agency now endowed with coercive power. Its 
exercise of this power is pale in contrast with that exer- 
cised by concentrated and organized property interests. 

It is not pleasant to face the extent to which, as a matter 
of fact, coercive and violent force is relied upon in the 
present social system as a means of social control. It is 
much more agreeable to evade the fact. But unless the fact 
is acknowledged as a fact in its full depth and breadth, 
the meaning of dependence upon intelligence as the al- 
ternative method of social direction will not be grasped. 
Failure in acknowledgment signifies, among other things, 
failure to realize that those who propagate the dogma of 
dependence upon force have the sanction of much that is 
already entrenched in the existing system. They would but 
turn the use of it to opposite ends. The assumption that 
the method of intelligence already rules and that those 
who urge the use of violence are introducing a new element 
into the social picture may not be hypocritical but it is un- 
intelligently unaware of what is actually involved in in- 
telligence as an alternative method of social action. 

The argument for putting chief dependence upon vio- 
lence as the method of effecting radical change is usually 
put in a way that -proves altogether too much for its own 
case. It is said that the dominant economic class has all 
the agencies of power in its hands, directly — the army, 
militia and police; indirectly — the courts, schools, press 
and radio. I shall not stop to analyze this statement. But if 
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one admits it to be valid, the conclusion to be drawn is 
surely the folly of resorting to a use of force against force 
that is so well intrenched. The positive conclusion that 
emerges is that conditions that would promise success in 
the case of use of force are such as to make possible great 
change without any great recourse to such a method. 

The final argument in behalf of the use of intelligence is 
that as are the means used so are the actual ends achieved 
— that is, the consequences. I know of no greater fallacy 
than the claim of those who hold to the dogma of the ne- 
cessity of brute force that this use will be the method of 
calling genuine democracy into eidstence — of which they 
profess themselves the simon-pure adherents. It requires 
an unusually credulous faith in the Hegelian dialectic of 
opposites to think that all of a sudden the use of force by 
a class will be transmuted into a democratic classless so- 
ciety. Force breeds counterforce; the Newtonian law of 
action and reaction still holds in physics, and violence is 
physical. To profess democracy as an ultimate ideal and 
the suppression of democracy as a means to the ideal may 
be possible in a country that has never known even rudi- 
mentary democracy, but when professed in a country that 
has anything of a genuine democratic spirit in its tradi- 
tions, it signifies desire for possession and retention of 
power by a class, whether that class be called Fascist or 
Proletarian. 

TIT • The Meaning and Office of Liberalism* 

Since the legal institutions and the patterns of mind 
characteristic of ages of civilization still endure, there ex- 
ists the conflict that brings confusion into every phase of 
present life. The problem of bringing into being a new 
social orientation and organization is, when reduced to 

*From Liberalism and Social Action, pp, 76; 47-50; 88-90; 62. 
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its ultimates, the problem, of using the new resources of 
production, made possible by the advance of physical sci- 
ence, for social ends, for what Bentham called the greatest 
good of the greatest number. Institutional relationships 
fixed in the pre-scientific age stand in the way of ac- 
complishing th i s great transformation. Lag in mental and 
moral patterns provides the bulwark of the older institu- 
tions; in expressing the past they still express present be- 
liefs, outlooks and purposes. Here is the place where the 
problem of liberalism centers today. 

Humanly speaking, the crisis in liberalism was a prod- 
uct of particular historical events. Soon after liberal tenets 
were formulated as eternal truths, it became an instrument 
of vested interests in opposition to further social change, 
a ritual of lip-service, or else was shattered by new forces 
that came in. Nevertheless, the ideas of liberty, of indi- 
viduality and of freed intelligence have an enduring value, 
a value never more needed than now. It is the business of 
liberalism to state these values in ways, intellectual and 
practical, that are relevant to present needs and forces. If 
we employ the conception of historic relativity, nothing is 
clearer than, that the conception of liberty is always rela- 
tive to forces that at a given time and place are increas- 
ingly felt to be oppressive. Liberty in the concrete signifies 
release from the impact of particular oppressive forces; 
emancipation from something once taken as a normal part 
of human life but now experienced as bondage. At one 
time, liberty signified liberation from chattel slavery; at 
another time, release of a class from serfdom. During the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries it meant 
liberation from despotic dynastic rule. A century later it 
meant release of industrialists from inherited legal cus- 
toms that hampered the rise of new forces of production. 
Today, it signifies liberation from material insecurity and 
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from the coercions and repressions that prevent multitudes 
from participation in the vast cultural resources that are 
at hand. The direct impact of liberty always has to do with 
some class or group that is suffering in a special way from 
some form of constraint exercised by the distribution of 
powers that e.xists in contemporary society. Should a class- 
less society ever come into being the formal concept of 
liberty would lose its significance, because the jaci for 
which it stands would have become an integral part of the 
established relations of human beings to one another. 

Until such a time arrives liberalism will continue to 
have a necessary social office to perform. Its task is the 
mediation of social transitions. This phrase may seem to 
some to be a virtual admission that liberalism is a color- 
less “middle of the road” doctrine. Not so, even though 
liberalism has sometimes taken that form in practice. We 
are always dependent upon the experience that has ac- 
cumulated in the past and yet there are always new forces 
coming in, new needs arising, that demand, if the new 
forces are to operate and the new needs to be satisfied, a 
reconstruction of the patterns of old experience. The old 
and the new have forever to be integrated with each other, 
so that tie values of old experience may become the serv- 
ants and instruments of new desires and aims. We are al- 
ways possessed by habits and customs, and this fact sig- 
nifies that we are always influenced by the inertia and the 
momentum of forces temporally outgrown but nevertheless 
still present with us as a part of our being. Human life 
gets set in patterns, institutional and moral. But change is 
also with us and demands the constant remaking of old 
habits and old ways of thinking, desiring and acting. The 
effective ratio between the old and the stabilizing and the 
new and disturbing is very different at different times. 
Sometimes whole communities seem to be dominated by 
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custom, and changes are produced only by irruptions and 
invasions from outside, SojnetiEaes, as at present, change 
is so ^'aried and accelerated that customs seem to be dis- 
solving before our very eyes. But be the ratio little or 
great, there is always an adjustment to be made, and as 
soon as the need for it becomes conscious, liberalism has a 
function and a meaning. It is not that liberalism creates 
the need, but that the necessity for adjustment defines the 
office of liberalism. 

For the only adjustment that does not have to be made 
over again, and perhaps even under more unfavorable cir- 
cumstances than when it was first attempted, is that ef- 
fected through intelligence as a method. In its large sense, 
this remaking of the old thi'ough union with the new is pre- 
cisely what intelligence is. It is conversion of past experi- 
ence into knowledge and projection of that knowledge in 
ideas and purposes that anticipate what may come to be in 
the future and that indicate how to realize what is desired. 
Every problem that arises, personal or collective, simple 
or complex, is solved oniy by selecting material from the 
store of knowledge amassed in past experience and by 
bringing into play habits already formed. But the Icnowl- 
edge and the habits have to be modified to meet the new 
conditions that have arisen. In collective problems, the 
habits that are involved are traditions and institutions. 
The standing danger is either that they will be acted upon 
implicitly, without reconstruction to meet new conditions, 
or else that there will be an impatient and blind rush for- 
ward, directed only fay some dogma rigidly adhered to. 
The office of intelligence in every problem that either a 
person or a community meets is to effect a working con- 
nection between old habits, customs, institutions, beliefs, 
and new conditions. What I have called the mediating 
function of liberalism is all one with the work of intelH- 
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gence. This fact is the root, -whether it be consciously re- 
alized or not, of the emphasis placed by liberalism upon 
the role of freed intelligence as the method of directing 
social action. 

The ultimate place' of economic organization in human 
life is to assure the secure basis for an ordered expression 
of individual capacity and for the satisfaction of the needs 
of man in non-economic directions. The effort of mankind 
in connection with material production belongs among 
interests and activities that are, relatively speaking, rou- 
tine in character, "routine” being defined as that -which, 
without absorbing attention and energy, provides a con- 
stant basis for liberation of the values of life — intellec- 
tual, esthetic and social. Every significant religious and 
moral teacher and prophet has asserted that the 
material is instrumental to the good life. NoroinaSIy at 
least, this idea is accepted by every civuized community. 
The transfer of the burden of material production from 
human muscles and brain to steam, electricity and chem- 
ical processes now makes possible the effective actualiza- 
tion of this ideal. Needs, wants and desires are alivays the 
moving force in generating creative action. When these 
-wants are compelled by force of conditions to be directed 
for the most part, among the mass of mankind, into ob- 
taining the means of subsistence, what should be a means 
becomes perforce an end in itself. Up to the present the 
new mechanical forces of production, -which are the means 
of emancipation from this state of affairs, have been em- 
ployed to intensify and exaggerate the reversal of the true 
relation between means and ends. Humanly speaking, I do 
not see how it would have been possible to avoid an epoch 
having this character. But its perpetuation is the cause of 
the continually growing social chaos and strife. Its termi- 
nation cannot be effected by preaching to individuab that 
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they should place spiritual ends above material means It 
can be brought about by organized social reconstruction 
that puts the results of the mechanism of abundance at 
the free disposal of individuals. The actual corrosive “ma- 
terialism” of our times does not proceed from science It 
springs from the notion, sedulously cultivated by the rlaqs 
in power, that the creative capacities of individuals can be 
evoked and developed only in a struggle for material pos- 
sessions and material gain. We either should surrender our 
professed belief in the supremacy of ideal and spiritual 
values and accommodate our beliefs to the predominant 
material orientation, or we should through organized en- 
deavor institute the socialized economy of material secur- 
ity and plenty that will release human energy for pursuit 
of higher values. 

Since liberation of the capacities of individuals for free, 
self-initiated expression is an essential part of the creed of 
liberalism, liberalism that is sincere must will the means 
that condition the achiexung of its ends. Regimentation of 
material and mechanical forces is the only way by which 
the mass of individuals can be released from regimentation 
and consequent suppression of their cultural possibilities. 
The eclipse of liberalism is due to the fact that it has not 
faced the alternatives and adopted the means upon which 
realization of its professed aims depends. Liberalism can 
be true to its ideals only as it takes the course that leads 
to their attainment. The notion that organized social con- 
trol of economic forces lies outside the historic path of 
liberalism shows that liberalism is still impeded by rem- 
nants of its earlier laissez faire phase, with its opposition 
of society and the individual. The thing which now 
dampens liberal ardor and paralyzes its efforts is the con- 
ception that liberty and development of individuality as 
ends exclude the use of organized social effort as means. 
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Earlier liberalisin regarded the separate and competing 
economic action of individuals as the means to social well- 
bemg as the end. We must reverse the perspective and see 
that socialized economy is the means of free individual 
development as the end. 

In short, liberalism must now become radical, meaning 
by “radical” perception of the necessity of thoroughgo- 
ing changes in the set-up of institutions and corresponding 
activity to bring the changes to pass. For the gulf between 
what the actual situation makes possible and the actual 
state itself is so great that it cannot be bridged by piece- 
meal policies undertaken ad hoc. The process of producing 
the changes will be, in any case, a gradual one. But "re- 
forms” that deal now with this abuse and now with that 
without having a social goal based upon an inclusive plan, 
differ entirely from effort at re-forming, in its literal sense, 
the institutional scheme of things. The liberals of more 
than a century ago were denounced in, their time as sub- 
versive radicals, and only when the new economic order 
was established did they become apologists for the status 
quo or else content with social patchwork. If radicalism 
be defined as perception of need for radical change, then 
today any liberalism which is not also radicalism is irrele- 
vant and doomed. 

IV • Sodalizing Intelligence* 

Why is it, apart from our tradition of violence, that lib- 
erty of expression is tolerated and even lauded when so- 
cial affairs seem to be going in a quiet fashion, and yet is 

* From Liberalism and Social Action, pp. S1-S3 ; 65-69 ; 91-92 and 
Indimdualism Old and New, pp. 1S1-1S7. There are two different 
views expressed in this section on the practical issue of organization 
of intellectual workers (one taken from Individtialism, 1929, and 
one from Uberalism, 1935) ; hence the exceptional procedure of 
mdicating in the body of the text the specific sources of the pas- 
sages. — Ed. 
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SO readily destroyed whenever matters grow critical? The 
general answer, of course, is that at bottom social institu- 
tions have habituated us to the use of force in some veiled 
form. But a part of the answer is found in our ingrained 
habit of regarding intelligence as an individual possession 
and its exercise as an individual right. It is false that free- 
dom of inquiry and of expression are not modes of action 
They are exceedingly potent modes of action. The reac- 
tionajy grasps this fact, in practice if not in express idea, 
more quickly than the liberal, who is too much given to 
holding that this freedom, is innocent of consequences, as 
■well as being a merely individual right. The result is that 
this liberty is tolerated as long as it does not seem to 
menace in any way the status quo of society. When it does, 
ever}’’ effort is put forth to identify the established order 
with the public good. When this identification is estab- 
lished, it follows that any merely individual right must 
yield to the general welfare. As long as freedom of thought 
and speech is claimed as a merely individual right, it wall 
give way, as do other merely personal claims, when it is, 
or is successfully represented to be, in opposition to the 
general welfare. 

Liberalism has to assume the responsibility for making 
it clear that intelligence is a social asset and is clothed 
■with a function as public as is its origin, in the concrete, 
in social cooperation. 

Henry George, speaking of ships that ply the ocean 
■with a velocity of five or six hundred miles a day, re- 
marked, “There is nothing whatever to show that the men 
who today build and navigate and use such ships are one 
whit superior in any physical or mental quality to their 
ancestors, whose best vessel •was a coracle of wicker and 
hide. The enormous improvement which these ships show 
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is not an improvement of Imman nature; it is an im- 
provement of society — it is due to a wider and fuller union 
of individual efforts in accomplishment of common ends.” 
This single instance, duly pondered, gives a better idea of 
the nature of intelligence and its social office than would a 
volume of abstract dissertation. Consider merely two of 
the factors that enter in and their social consequences. 
Consider what is involved in the production of steel, from 
the first use of fire and then the crude smelting of ore, to 
the processes that now effect the mass production of steel. 
Consider also the development of the power of guiding 
ships across trackless wastes from the day when they 
hugged the shore, steering by visible sun and stars, to the 
appliances that now enable a sure course to be taken. It 
would require a heavy tome to describe the advances in 
science, in mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
that have made these two things possible. The record 
would be an account of a vast multitude of cooperative 
efforts, in which one individual uses the results provided 
for him by a countless number of other individuals, and 
uses them so as to add to the common and public store, A 
survey of such facts brings home the actual social charac- 
ter of intelligence as it actually develops and makes its 
way. Survey of the consequences upon the ways of living 
of indmduals and upon the terms on which men associate 
together, due to the new method of transportation would 
take us to the wheat farmer of the prairies, the cattle 
raiser of the plains, the cotton grower of the South; into a 
multitude of mills and factories, and to the counting-room 
of banks, and what would be seen in this country would be 
repeated in every country of the globe. 

It is to such things as these, rather than to abstract and 
formal psychology that we must go if we would learn the 
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nature of intelligence: in itself, in its origin and develop- 
ment, and its uses and consequences.* 

Most attacks on the mechanistic character of science 
are caused by the survival of philosophies and religions 
formed when nature was the grim foe of man. The possi- 
bility of the present, and therefore its problem, is that 
through and by science, nature may become the friend 
and ally of man. I have rarely seen an attack on science as 
hostile to humanism which did not rest upon a conception 
of nature formed long before there was any science. That 
there is much at any time in environing nature which is 
indifferent and hostile to human values is obvious to any 
serious mind. WTen natural knowledge was hardly exist- 
ent, control of nature was impossible. Without power of 
control, there was no recourse save to build places of ref- 
uge in which man could live in imagination, although not 
in fact. There is no need to deny the grace and beauty of 
some of these constructions. But when their imaginary 
character is once made apparent, it is futile to suppose 
that men can go on living and sustaining life by them 
T^Tien they are appealed to for support, the possibilities 
of the present are not perceived, and its constructive po- 
tentialities remain unutilized. 

There are those who welcome science provided it re- 
main “pure”; they see t^t as a pursuit and contemplated 
object it is an addition to the enjoyed meaning of life. 
But they feel that its applications in mechanical inven- 
tions are the cause of many of the troubles of modern so- 
ciety. Undoubtedly these applications have brought new 
modes of unloveliness and suffering. I shall not attempt 
the impossible task of trying to strike a net balance of ills 
and enjoyments between the days before and after the 
practical use of science. The significant point is that ap- 

* From Liberalism. 
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plication is still restricted. It touches our dealings with 
things but not with one another. We use scientific method 
in directing physical but not human energies. Considera- 
tion of the full application of science must accordingly be 
prophetic rather than a record of what has already taken 
place. Such prophecy is not however without foundation. 
Even as things are there is a movement in science which 
foreshadows, if its inherent promise be carried out, a more 
humane age. For it looks forward to a time when all in- 
dividuals may share in the discoveries and thoughts of 
others, to the liberation and enrichment of their own ex- 
perience. 

No scientific inquirer can keep what he finds to himself 
or turn it to merely private account without losing his sci- 
entific standing. Everything discovered belongs to the 
community of workers. Every new idea and theory has to 
be submitted to this community for confirmation and test. 
There is an expanding commimity of cooperative effort 
and of truth. It is true enough that these traits are now 
limited to small groups having a somewhat technical ac- 
tivity. But the existence of such groups reveals a possi- 
bihty of the present — one of the many possibilities that 
are a challenge to expansion, and not a ground for retreat 
and contraction. 

Suppose that what now happens in limited circles were 
extended and generalized. Would the outcome be oppres- 
sion or emancipation? Inquiry is a challenge, not a passive 
conformity; application is a means of growth, not of re- 
pression. The general adoption of the scientific attitude in 
human affairs would mean nothing less than a revolution- 
ary change in morals, religion, politics and industry. The 
fact that we have limited its use so largely to technical 
matters is not a reproach to science, but to the human be- 
ings who use it for private ends and who strive to defeat 
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its social applicatioQ for fear of destructive effects upon 
tbeir power and profit. A vision of a day in which the natu- 
ral sciences and the technologies that flow from them are 
used as servants of a humane life constitutes the imagina- 
tion that is rdevant to our own time, A humanism that 
flees from science as an enemy denies .the means by which 
a liberal humanism might become a 'reality. 

The scientific attitude is e^cperim'ental as well as in- 
trinsically communicative. If it were generally applied, it 
would liberate us from the heavy burden imposed by dog- 
mas and external standards. E.xperimeutal method is 
something other than the use of blow-pipes, retorts and re- 
agents. It is the foe of every belief that permits habit and 
wont to dominate invention and discovery, and ready- 
made system to override verifiable fact. Constant revision 
Is the wort of experimental inquiry. By revision of knowl- 
edge and ideas, power to effect transformation is given us. 
This attitude, once incarnated in the individual mind, 
would find an operative outlet. If dogmas and institutions 
tremble when a new idea appears, this shiver is nothing to 
what would happen if the idea were armed with the means 
for the continuous discovery of new truth and the criticism 
Of old belief. To “acquiesce” in science is dangerous only 
for those who would maintain affairs in the e.xisting social 
order unchanged because of lazy habit or self-interest. For 
tie scientific attitude demands faithfulness to whatever is 
discovered and steadfastness in adhering to new truth. 

I am suspicious of all attempts to erect a hierarchy of 
values; their results generally prove to be inapplicable 
and abstract. But there is at every time a hierarchy of 
problems, for there are some issues which underlie and 
condition others. No one person is going to evolve a con- 
structive solution for the problem of humanizing indus- 
trial civilization, of making it and its technology a servant 
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of human life — a problem which is once more equiva- 
lent, for us, to that of creating a genuine culture. But gen- 
eral guidance of serious intellectual endeavor by a con- 
sciousness of the problem would enable at least one group 
of individuals to recover a social function and so refind 
themselves. And recovery by those with special intellec- 
tual gifts and equipment from their enforced social defec- 
tion is at least a first step in a more general reconstruction 
that will bring integration out of disorder, 

I do not hold, I think, an exaggerated opinion of the in- 
flnqnce that is wielded by so-called "intellectuals” — phi- 
losophers, professional and otherwise, critics, writers and 
professional persons in general having interests beyond 
their immediate callings. But their present position is not 
a measure of their possibilities. For they are now intellec- 
tually dispersed and di^dded’, this fact is one aspect of 
what I have called "the lost individual.” This internal dis- 
solution is necessarily accompanied by a weak social ef- 
ficacy. The chaos is due, more than to anything else, to 
mental withdrawal, to the failure to face the realities of 
industrialized society. Whether the ultimate influence of 
the distinctively intellectual or reflective groups is to be 
great or small, an initial move is theirs. A consciously di- 
rected critical' consideration of the state of present society 
in its causes and consequences is a pre-condition of pro- 
jection of constructive ideas. To be effective, the move- 
ment must be organized. But this requirement does not 
demand the creation of a formal organization ; it does de- 
mand that a sense of the need and opportunity should 
possess a sufficiently large number of minds. If it does, the 
results of their inquiries ■will converge to a common issue.'^ 

This point of view is sometimes represented as a virtual 
appeal to those primarily engaged in inquiry and reflection 

* From Individiialisfn (1929). — Ed. 
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to desert their studies, libraries, and laboratories and en- 
gage in works of social reform. That representation is a 
caricature. It is not the abandonment of thinking and in- 
quiry that is asked for, but more thinking and more sig- 
nificant inquiry. This “more” is equivalent to a conscious 
direction of thought and inquiry, and direction can be had 
only fay a realization of problems in the ranlc of their 
urgency. The “clerk” and secretary once occupied, if we 
may trust history, places of great influence if not of honor. 
In a society of military and political leaders who were il- 
literate, they must have done much of the thinking and 
negotiating for which the names of the great now. receive 
credit. The intellectuals of the present are their descend- 
ants. Outwardly they have been emancipated and have 
an independent position formerly lacking. Whether their 
actual efficacy has been correspondingly increased may be 
doubted. In some degree, they have attained their liberty 
in direct ratio to their distance from the scenes of action. 
A more intimate connection would not signify, I repeat, a 
surrender of the business of thought, even speculative 
thought, for the sake of getting busy at some so-called 
practical matter. Rather would it signify a focusing of 
thought and intensifying of its quality by bringing it into 
relation with issues of stupendous meaning. 

That liberals are divided in outlook and endeavor while 
reactionaries are held together by community of interests 
and the ties of custom is well-nigh a commonplace. Or- 
ganization of standpoint and belief among liberals can be 
achieved only in and by unity of endeavor. Organized 
unity of action attended by consensus of beliefs will come 
about in the degree in which social control of economic 
forces is made the goal of liberal action. The greatest edu- 
cational power, the greatest force in shaping the disposi- 
tions and attitudes of individuals, is the social medium in 
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wMch they live. The medium that now lies closest to us is 
that of unified action ior the inclusive end of a socialized 
economy. The attainment of a state of society in which a 
basis of material security will release the powers of indi- 
viduals for cultural expression is not the work of a day. 
But by concentrating upon the task of securing a social- 
ized economy as the ground, and medium for release of the 
impulses and capacities men agree to call ideal, the now 
scattered and often conflicting activities of liberals can be 
brought to effective unity. 

It is no part of my task to outline in detail a program 
for renascent liberalism. But the question of “what is to 
be done” cannot be ignored. Ideas must be organized, and 
this organization implies an organization of individuals 
who hold these ideas and whose faith is ready to translate 
itself into action.’" Translation into action signifies that 
the general creed of liberalism be formulated as a concrete 
program of action. It is in organization for action that 
liberals are weak, and without this organization there is 
danger that democratic ideals may go by default. De- 
mocracy has been a fighting faith. When its ideals are re- 
enforced by those of scientific method and experimental 
intelligence, it cannot be that it is incapable of evoking 
discipline, ardor and organization. To narrow the issue for 
the future to a struggle between Fascism and Communism 
:s to invite a catastrophe that may carry civilization down 
m the struggle. Vital and courageous democratic liberalism 
IS the one force that can surely avoid such a disastrous 
narrowing of the issue. I for one do not believe that Amer- 
icans living in the tradition of Jefferson and Lincoln will 
weaken and give up without a whole-hearted effort to 
make democracy a living reality. This, I repeat, involves 
organization. 

* This was written in 1935. — Ed. 
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Objections that are brought against liberalism ignore 
the fact that the only alternatives to dependence upon in- 
telligence are either drift and casual improvisation^ or the 
use of coercive force stimulated by unintelligent emotion 
and fanatical dogmatism — the latter being intolerant by 
its very constitution. The objection that the method of in- 
telligence has been tried and failed is wholly aside from 
the point, since the crux of the present situation is that it 
has not been tried under such conditions as now exist. It 
has not been tried at any time with use of all the resources 
that scientific material and the experimental method now 
put at our disposal. 

It is also said that intelligence is cold and that persons 
are moved to new ways of acting only by emotion, just as 
habit makes them adhere to old ways. Of course, intelli- 
gence does not generate action except as it is enkindled by 
feeling. But the notion that there is some inherent opposi- 
tion between emotion and intelligence is a relic of the 
notion of mind that grew up before the experimental 
method of science had emerged. For the latter method sig- 
nifies the union of ideas with action, a union that is inti- 
mate; and action generates and supports emotion. 

Ideas that are framed to be put into operation' for the 
sake of guiding action are imbued with all the emotional 
force that attaches to the ends proposed for action, and 
are accompanied with all the excitement and inspiration 
that attend the struggle to realize the ends. Since the ends 
of liberalism are liberty and the opportunity of individuals 
to secure full realization of their potentialities, all of the 
emotional intensity that belongs to these ends gathers 
about the ideas and acts that are necessary to make them 
real. 

Again, it is said that the average citizen is not endowed 
with the degree of intelligence that the use of it as a 
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metliod demands. This objection, supported by alleged sci- 
entific findings about heredity and by impressive statistics 
concerning the intelligence quotients of the average citi- 
zen, rests wholly upon the old notion that intelligence is a 
ready-made possession of individuals. The last stand of 
oligarchical and anti-social seclusion is perpetuation of 
this purely individualistic notion of inteliigeuce. The re- 
liance of liberalism is not upon the mere abstraction of a 
native endowment unaffected by social relationships, but 
upon the fact that native capacity is sufficient to enable 
the average individual to respond to and to use the knowl- 
edge and the skill that are embodied In the social condi- 
tions in which he lives, moves and has his being. There are 
few individuals who have the native capacity that was re- 
quired to invent the stationary steam-engine, locomotive, 
dynamo or telephone. But there are none so mean that 
they cannot intelligently utilize these embodiments of in- 
telligence once they are a part, of the organized means of 
associated living. 

The indictments that are drawn against the intelligence 
of individuals are in truth indictments of a social order 
that does not permit the average individual to have access 
to the rich store of the accumulated wealth of mankind in 
knowledge, ideas and purposes. There does not now exist 
the kind of social organization that even permits the aver- 
age human being to share the potentially available social 
intelligence. Still less is there a social order that has for 
one of its chief purposes the establishment of conditions 
that will move the mass of individuals to appropriate and 
use what is at hand. Back of the appropriation by the few 
of the material resources of society lies the appropriation 
by the few in behalf of their own ends of the cultutal, the 
spiritual, resources that are the product not of the indi- 
viduals who have taken possession but of the cooperative 
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work, of humanity. It is useless to talk about the failure of 
democracy until the source of its failure has been grasped 
and steps are taken to bring about that type of social or- 
ganization that will encourage the socialized extension of 
intelligence.* 

Accordingly^ I do not wish my remarks about escape 
and withdrawal to be interpreted as if they were directed 
at any special group of persons. The flight of particular 
individuals is symptomatic of the seclusion of existing sci- 
ence, intelligence and art. The personal gap which, gener- 
ally speaking, isolates the intellectual worker from the 
wage earner is symbolic and typical of a deep division of 
functions. This division is the split between theory and 
practice in actual operation. The ejffects of the split are as 
fatal to culture on one side as on the other. It signifies that 
what we call our culture will continue to be, and in in- 
creased measure, a survival of inherited European tradi- 
tions, and that it will not he indigenous. And if it is true, 
as some hold, that with the extension of machine technol- 
ogy and industrialism the whole world is becoming “Amer- 
icanized,” then the creation of an indigenous culture is no 
disservice to the traditional European springs of our spir- 
itual life. It will signify, not ingratitude, but the effort to 
repay a debt.f 

“^Froni Liberalism, 

t From Individualism. 
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NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM 

I ■ Nationalism and Its Fruits* 

LIKE meet things in this world which are effective, 
even for evil, Nationalism is a tangled mixture of good 
and bad. And it is not possible to diagnose its undesirable 
results, much less to consider ways of counteracting them, 
unless the desirable traits are fully acknowledged. For 
they furnish the ammunition and the armor which are 
utilized as means of offense and defense by sinister in- 
terests to make Nationalism a power for evil. 

Its beneficent qualities are connected with its historical 
origin. Nationalism was at least a movement away from 
obnoxious conditions — parochialism on one hand and dy- 
nastic despotism on the other. To be interested in a nation 
is at least better than to restrict one’s horizon to the 
bounds of a parish and province. Historically, Nationalism, 
is also connected with the decay of personal absolutism 
and dynastic rule. Loyalty to a nation is surely an advance 
over loyalty to a hereditary family endued in common be- 
lief with divine sanctions and covered with sacrosanct 
robes. Much of the superstitious awe and foolish sentiment 
has indeed passed over into Nationalism, but nevertheless 
the people of a country as a whole are surely a better ob- 
ject of devotion than a ruling family. Except where na- 
tional spirit has grown up, public spirit is practically non- 

* From Characters and Events, pp. 798-803. 
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existent. In addition to these two historical changes, 
Nationalism is associated with the revolt of oppressed 
peoples against external imperial domination. If one wants 
to see one of the most potent motive forces in creating 
Nationalism, one has only to consider the Greece of fifty 
years ago, the Ireland of yesterday and the China and In- 
dia of today. 

It is not to the present purpose to consider these gains, 
but it is to the point that without them Nationalism could 
not be perverted to base ends. The passionate loyalties 
which have been produced by struggle for liberation from 
foreign yokes, by the sense of unity with others over a 
stretch of territory wider than the parish and village, by 
some degree of participation in the government of one’s 
own country, furnish the material which, upon occasion, 
make the spirit of a nation aggressive, suspicious, envious, 
fearful, acutely antagonistic. If a nation did not mean 
something positively valuable to the mass of its citizens, 
Nationalism could not be exploited as it is in the interest 
of economic imperialism and of war, latent and overt 
Carlton Hayes has comnncingly pointed out that Nation- 
alism has become the religion of multitudes, perhaps the 
most influential religion of the present epoch. This emo- 
tion of supreme loyalty to which other loyalties are un- 
hesitatingly sacrificed in a crisis could hardly have grown 
to its high pitch of ardor unless men thought they had 
found in it the blessings for which they have always re- 
sorted to religious faith; protection of what is deemed of 
high value, defense against whatever menaces this value, 
in short an ever-present refuge in time of trouble. 

But institutionalized religion is something more than a 
personal emotion. To say it is institutionalized is to say 
that it involves a tough body of customs, ingrained habits 
of action, organized and authorized standards and meth- 
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ods of procedure. The habits which form institutions are 
so basal that for the most part they lie far below conscious 
recognition. But they are always ready to shape conduct, 
and when they are disturbed a violent emotional eruption 
ensues. Practices, after they are adopted, have to be ac- 
counted for and explained to be reasonable and desirable; 
they have to be justified. Hence, along with the emotions 
and habits, there develops a creed, a system of ideas, a 
theology in order to “rationalize” the activities in which 
men are engaged. Faith in these ideas, or at least in the 
catchwords which express them, becomes obligatory, nec- 
essary for social salvation; disbelief or indifference is 
heresy. Thus Nationalism starting as an unquestioned 
emotional loyalty, so supreme as to be religious in quality, 
has invaded the whole of life. It denotes organized ways of 
behavior and a whole system of Justificatory beliefs and 
notions appealed to in order to defend every act labeled 
“national" from criticism or inquiry. By constant reitera- 
tion, by shaming heretics and intimidating dissidents, by 
glowing admiration if not adoration of the faithful, by aU 
agencies of education and propaganda (now, alas, so hard 
to distinguish) the phrases in which these defenses and 
appeals are couched become substitutes for thought. They 
are axiomatic; only a traitor or an evilly disposed man 
doubts them. In the end, these rationalizations signify a 
complete abdication of reason. Bias, prejudice, blind and 
routine habit reign supreme. But they reign under the 
guise of idealistic standards and noble sentiments. 

Any one who reads the laudations of patriotism which 
issue from one source and the disparagements which pro- 
ceed from another group must have been struck by the 
way in which the same word can cover meanings as far 
apart as the poles. The word is used to signify public spirit 
as opposed to narrow selfish interests. When so employed 
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patriotism is a synonym for intense loyalty to the good of 
the community of which one is a member; for willingness 
to sacrifice, even to the uttermost, in its behalf. So taken, 
it surely deserv'es all the eulogies and reverence bestowed 
upon it But because of nationalistic religions and its ra- 
tionalization, the test and mark of public spirit becomes 
intolerant disregard of all other nations. Patriotism de- 
generates into a hateful conviction of intrinsic superiority. 
Another nation by the mere fact that it is other is suspect; 
it is a potential if not an actual foe, I doubt whether there 
is one person in a hundred who does not associate a large 
measure of exclusiveness with patriotism; and all exclu- 
siveness is latent contempt for everything beyond its 
range. The rabies that exultantly sent Sacco and Vanzetti 
to death is proof of how deeply such patriotism may can- 
ker. It extends not only to foreign nations as such, but to 
foreigners in our own country who manifest anything but 
the most uncritical “loyalty’’ to our institutions. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of the most respectable element in 
the community believed they were exhibiting patriotism 
to the nation or to Massachusetts when they urged the 
death of men who were guilty of the double crime of being 
aliens and contemners of our form of government. 

Were it not for facts in evidence it would be hard to 
conceive that any sane man could parade the motto; “My 
country right or wrong.” But, alas, one cannot doubt that 
the slogan conveyed the feeling which generally attaches 
to patriotism. That public spirit, an active interest in 
whatever promotes the good of one’s country, is debased 
and prostituted to such a use, is chargeable to National- 
ism; and this fact stands first in its indictment. 

It is a trait of unreasoning emotion to take things in a 
mass and thereby to create unities which have no existence 
outside of passion. Men who pride them.selves upon being 
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•"practical ’’ and "'concrete'" would be incensed beyond 
measure if they were told that the nation to which they 
yield such unquestioning loyalty is an abstraction, a fic- 
tion. I do not mean by this statement that there is no such 
thing as a nation. In the sense of an enduring historic com- 
munity of traditions and outlook in which the members 
of a given territory share, it is a reality. But the nation by 
which millions sweat and for which they demand the sac- 
rifice of all other loyalties is a myth; it has rro being out- 
side of emotion and fantasy. The notion of National 
Honor and the role which it plays is a sign of -what is 
meant. Individual persons may be insulted and may feel 
their honor to be at stake. But the erection of a national 
territorial State into a Person who has a touchy and testy 
Honor to be defended and avenged at the cost of death 
and destruction is as sheer a case of animism as is found 
in the records of any savage tribe. Yet he would be a 
thoughtless optimist who is sure that the United States 
will not sometime wage a war to protect its National 
Honor. 

As things now stand and as they are likely Jong to re- 
main there is really such a thing as national interest. It is 
to the interest of a nation that its citizens be protected 
from pestilence, from unnecessary infection; that they en- 
joy a reasonable degree of economic comfort and inde- 
pendence; that they be protected from crime, from ex- 
ternal invasion, etc. But Nationalism has created a purely 
fictitious notion of national interests. If a large gold field 
were located just over the border of Alaska, thousands of 
(\merican breasts would swell with pride, as thousands 
would be depressed if it happened to lie in British terri- 
tory. They would feel as if somehow they were personal 
gainers, as if the Nation to which they belong had some- 
how integrally promoted its interests. The illustration is 
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somewhat trivial. But the spirit which it iadicates is re- 
sponsible for the acquiescence, if not the active approval, 
with which the nevr Coolidge version of international law 
with respect to property rights of American citizens in 
foreign conntries has been received. For the gist of bis rev- 
olutionary edition of international law (if he says what he 
means and knows what he means) is that any property 
right or property interest of any private citizen or any 
corporation in a foreign country (doubtless with the tacit 
understanding that it is not one of the Great Powders) is a 
National Interest to be protected when necessary by na- 
tional force. 

The culmination of Nationalism is the doctrine of na- 
tional sovereignty’. Sovereignty was originally strictly per- 
sonal or at least dynastic. A monarch held supreme power; 
the country was his proper domain or property. The doc- 
trine is historically esplicabie as part of the transition out 
of feudalism and the weakening of the power of feudal 
nobles in the growth of a centralized kingdom. The doc- 
trine was also bound up with the struggle of State against 
Church and the assertion of the political independence of 
the secular ruler from the authority of ecclesiastics. As his- 
torians have clearly shown, the doctrine of the divine right 
of kings originally meant that secular monarchs had at 
least the same kind of divine commission as had Pope or 
Archbishop. But with the rise of modem territorial states 
the idea and attributes of Sovereignty passed over from 
the ruler to the politically organized aggregate called the 
Nation. 

In so doing, it retained ail the evils that inhered in the 
notion of absolute and irresponsible personal power (or 
power responsible only to God and not to any earthly 
power or tribunal) and took on new potencies for harm 

For disguise it as one may, the doctrine of national sov- 
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erdgnty is simply the denial on the part of a political state 
of either legal or morai responsibility. It is a direct proc- 
lamation of the unlimited and unquestionable right of a 
political state to do what it wants to do in respect to other 
nations and to do it as and when it pleases. It is a doctrine 
of international anarchy; and as a rule those who are most 
energetic in condemning anarchy as a domestic and in- 
ternal principle are foremost in asserting anarchic irre- 
sponsibility in relations between nations. Internationalism 
is a word to which they attach accursed significance, an 
idea to which by all the great means at their disposal they 
attach a sinister and baleful significance, ignoriiig the fact 
that it but portends that subjection of relations between 
nations to responsible law which is taken for granted in 
relations between citizens. The doctrine is not of course 
carried to its logical, extreme in ordinary times; it is miti- 
gated by all sorts of concessions and compromises. But re- 
sort to war as the final arbiter of serious disputes between 
nations, and the glorification of War through .identifica- 
tion with patriotism is proof that irresponsible sovereignty 
is still the basic notion. Hence I spoke in terms of the 
popular fallacy when I referred to the “right’* of a state to 
do as it pleases when it pleases. For right is here only a 
polite way of saying power. It was usual during the World 
War to accuse Germany of acting upon the notion that 
Might makes Right. But every state that cultivates and 
acts upon the notion of National Sovereignty is guilty of 
the same crime. And the case is not improved by the fact 
that the judges of what National Sovereignty requires are 
not actually the citizens who compose a nation but a group 
of diplomats and politicians. 

Patriotism, National Honor, National Interests and Na- 
tional Sovereignty are the four foundation stones upon 
which the structure of the National State is erected. It is 
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no wonder that the windows of such a building are closed 
to the light of heaven; that its inmates are fear, jealousy, 
suspicion, and that War issues regularly from its portals. 

n ■ Ethics aad International Relations* 

The situation that exists among nations in their rela- 
tions to one another is such that it tempts even those who 
ordinarily come far short of cjmjcism to say that there is 
no connection between ethics and international relations 
The title is also a temptation to indulge in a drastic at- 
tack upon present international relations as inherently im- 
moral. One might make out a case for the proposition that 
they are ruled by force, fraud and secret intrigue, and that 
whenever moral considerations come into conflict with na- 
tional ambitions and nationalistic ideas they go by the 
board. Or, identifying the moral with that which ought to 
be, whether it is or not, one might appeal to some ideal of 
what ought to be and point out the discrepancies that are 
found between this ideal of what should be and what ac- 
tually is. The latter method naturally terminates in exhor- 
tation, in appeal to the moral con.sdousness of mankind. 

These considerations are not adduced in order to de- 
velop them, but to suggest the extraordinarj'’ confusion 
that is found in current moral ideas as they are reflected 
in the ethics of international relations. I do not intend, 
then, to discuss international relations from the moral 
point of view, but rather to discuss the uncertain estate, 
the almost chaotic condition, of moral conceptions and be- 
liefs as that condition bears upon the international situa- 
tion. Why is it that men’s morais have so little effect in 
regulating the attitude of nations to one another? Even 
the most cynical would hesitate to declare that the habits, 
to say nothing of the ideals, of the average decent man and 

♦From Characters and Events, pj>. 804-814-. 
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woman in their ordinary affairs were adequately embodied 
in the easting reign of hatred, suspicion, fear and secrecy 
in international politics. The truth, seems to be rather that 
man’s morals are paralyzed w'hen it conies to international 
conduct; that thpy are swept away and rendered impotent 
by larger forces that go their own way irrespective of the 
morals that are employed'in everyday matters. 

The problems suggested by this state of affairs may be 
approached from two angles. We may ask what are the 
actual forces that have grown so powerful that they have 
escaped from moral control? What are the factors that 
prevent moral habits and ideas from operation? This 
opens a large and extremely complex field to be attacked 
only by cooperative efforts of historians, publicists, law- 
yers, and economists. There is open, however, a less pre- 
tentious method of approach. One may make the inquiry 
from the side of moral conceptions and doctrines, and ask 
whether they are intellectually competent to meet the 
needs of the situation. Some of the trouble may be due to 
the lack of coherent and generally accepted moral ideas; 
not of ideas in a vague and abstract sense but of ideas suf- 
ficiently concrete to be operative. This intellectual factor 
may not be in itself very large or powerful, and yet it may 
represent a factor that, although small in itself, is an in- 
dispensable condition of straightening out objective politi- 
cal and economic forces that are much more energetic 
and active. 

In such an appraisal the historic conditions under which 
the laws applicable to international relations were formu- 
lated furnish a natural starting point. There can be no 
doubt that the intellectual work of Grotius and his suc- 
cessors had great practical influence. It was not academic 
and professorial, nor was it conceived primarily in the in- 
terests of the claims and ambitious of some particular 
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state. These men were genuinely international, and for a 
time they had great eSect in appeasing international strife 
and moralizing actual international relations. These basic 
contributions all sprang from a common moral source 
They all expressed the idea of laws of nature which are 
moral laws of universal validity. The conception of laws 
of nature that are the fundamental moral laws of all hu- 
man conduct of every kind and at all times and places was 
not a new one. Roman moralists had worked out the idea 
in connection with Roman jurisprudence ; it was familiar 
to every civilian and canonist, and indeed to every edu- 
cated man. The Catholic church had made the notion 
fundamental to its whole doctrine of secular ethics, that is 
of all obligations not springing from divine revelation 
And even these obligations only expressed a higher and 
more ultimate nature of things not accessible to man’s un- 
aided reason. The Protestant moralists and theologians 
equally built upon the conception; at most they only put a 
greater emphasis upon an inner light in the conscience of 
individuals which revealed and acknowledged the laws of 
nature as the supreme standards of human behavior. 

There was thus a principle and method of morals which 
was universally recognized throughout Christendom ; there 
was also general agreement as to the contents of the code 
of obligations defined by the principle. The great achieve- 
ment of Grotius and his followers consisted in studying 
existing international customs and in criticizing and or- 
ganizing them by the help of the commonly accepted 
standard of laws of nature. More than one living authority 
in jurisprudence — ^like Pollock — has pointed out the serv- 
ice rendered by the conception of laws of nature in the 
development of various branches of law, private as well as 
public, and in equity practice. They all agree that its use 
in formulating the rules governing international conduct 
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was its first and most conspicuous service. Now I do not 
mean, to intimate that without responsive factors in the 
actual political and economic situation the intellectual ap- 
plication of the concept of natural laws to international re- 
lations would have exercised the moderating and humane 
influence which followed upon the labors of the school of 
Grotius. But it is meant that the general unquestioning 
and pervasive acknowledgment of the law of nature as the 
supreme ethical standard enabled the moral sentiments 
and ideals of Christendom to be concentrated upon prob- 
lems of international conduct, so that whatever moral 
ideas can accomplish in practical regulation of human be- 
havior was effectually accomplished. 

During the nineteenth century, the notion of natural 
law in morals fell largely into discredit and disuse outside 
the orthodox moralists of the Catholic church. Of recent 
years there has been an increasing recognition that in prin- 
ciple all that is meant by a law of nature is a moral law to 
be applied to the criticism and construction of positive 
law, legislative and judicial. It has been pointed out that 
either we must surrender the notion that moral principles 
have anything to do with positive laws, international and 
municipal, or else admit the idea of natural law in some 
shape or form. But there is a wide difference between ad- 
mitting the general notion of moral laws over against cus- 
tom and positive law, and imputing to the law of nature 
the character and content which were attributed to it by 
seventeenth century moralists. While Grotius asserted that 
the law of nature would still be binding even if there were 
no revelation and no God as supreme lawgiver and judge, 
yet in the popular mind and in his mind the idea still had 
a theological background and a religious force. The laws 
of nature still represented the purposes of God and Ms in- 
junctions concerning the ways in which his purposes as 
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governing the life of man were to be realized. The secular 
science as well as the secular morals of the period only 
substituted "secondary” causes and laws for the primary 
and direct action of God. 

But as men’s minds gradually got away from the habit 
of connecting secular things with theological and religious 
matterSj primary or secondary, the enormous force of the 
religious associations and sanctions of the law of nature 
gradually ceased. And among Protestants at least, even 
among those in whom religious ideas retained their old 
force in morality, most men got out of the habit of as- 
sociating the religious factor in morals with laws of nature 
and indeed, to a large extent, with law at all. Divine love 
and desire for man replaced the concept of divine com- 
mands, injunctions and prohibitions. Thus in international 
relations, as elsewhere, the notion of a definite and uni- 
versal moral norm in the shape of laws of nature weakened 
and died out. Even when retained, as in some texts, it was 
in perfunctory deference to tradition rather than as a liv- 
ing intellectual force. But its decay has not been accom- 
panied by the development of any other moral principle of 
equal generality and equally wide current acceptance. In 
its stead we have a multiplicity of moral doctrines, more 
or less opposed to one another, and none of them held with 
any great assurance except by a small band of ardent 
partisans. 

Moreover, aside from the question of religious rem- 
forcement, other factors have rendered the old concept of 
natural law uncongenial. It was always associated with the 
idea of reason as a force or faculty in things as well as a 
force and faculty in minds. The la,ws of nature signified 
that certain rational principles are actually embodied m 
the nature of man in his connection with the rest of na- 
ture. To obey the law of nature was all one with obeying 
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the dictates of reason. And reason was thought of not just 
as a psychological possession of the individual mind but 
as the bond of unity in society. Even the physical laws of 
nature, since they were universal and “governed” particu- 
lar empirical phenomena, were rational. Animals had laws 
of reason embodied in their structure and instincts which 
they followed without knowing them. The superiority of 
man is simply that he can be aware of the rational prin- 
ciples which physical things and animals unconsciously 
obey. It is not possible, I think, for any one today to esti- 
mate the power added to the concept of laws of nature by 
their implicit and unquestioned association with reason 
and with the common ends and interests that hold men 
together in society. 

It is hardly necessary to note the various influences that 
undermined this association and, in undermining it, weak- 
ened also the working influence of moral ideas on custom 
and law. Even among those who might give a formal al- 
legiance to similar ideas, if they were presented already 
formulated, the ideas have little vital power. Modem sci- 
ence has familiarized even the man in the street with a 
radically different notion about laws of nature. In writing 
these pages I have felt almost bound to use the term “law 
of nature” instead of the words “natural law,” so different 
are the familiar connotations of the latter term. Natural 
law in the popular conception is physical rather than ra- 
tional; it is associated with energies— heat, light, gravita- 
tion, electricity — not with rationality. And it would be 
difficult today to get even a serious hearing in most circles 
for the idea that reason is what holds men together in so- 
ciety. Economists, sociologists, historians, psychologists 
have worked together to displace this idea, to make it 
seem unreal and faded, even when they disagree radically 
among themselves as to just what is the nature of the so- 
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da! tie. When we ask what has taken the place of the oid 
law of nature, of reason in nature and society, we are con- 
fronted with a scene of contention, confusion and uncer- 
tainty, Where is the moral idea capable of exercising the 
crystallizing, concentrating and directing force upon posi- 
tive law and custom once exercised by the idea of laws of 
nature? Few of those who insist that it is necessary to re- 
vive the concept in order to have a basis of criticism and 
constructive effort would revive the idea in its older shape 
And they are divided when asked what we should put m 
its place. This division among intellectuals would not he 
of any great importance were it not that it reflects di- 
vision, confusion and uncertainty in the popular mind. 

Of course there have been many attempts to fill the 
void created by the gradual disappearance from the prac- 
tical scene of the idea of laws of nature, and some of the 
attempts have been successful in forming not only schools 
of thought but in exerting considerable practical influence 
upon affairs, From among these schools we may select the 
utilitarian and w'hat for convenience may be called the 
Hegelian for special consideration. The utilitarian school 
cannot be charged with lack of definiteness and assurance 
of conviction. And no candid student of- English legal, 
political and social reforms of the last century can assert 
that it lacked great practical influence. Ignoring technical 
details that are connected mainly with a psychology of 
feelings and pleasures and pains w’hich has been largely 
outgrown by the advance of mental inquiry, we may say 
that the formula of the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber, every individual to count as one and only one in the 
enumeration, has been translated into the conviction that 
social welfare is the last and the legitimate moral stand- 
ard. Regard for the general welfare is the proper source of 
all moral rules and moral obligations. Instead of consider- 
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ing antecedent ready-made laws, we should search social 
consequences to find principles of criticism of positive 
laws and current customs and of plans for legislation and 
new social arrangements. 

Great as was the efficacy of this idea in domestic affairs, 
where shall we look to find traces of its influence upon in- 
ternational morality? Even admitting that it presents to 
us a sound view of the moral standard and the source of 
moral laws, has it been applied with any effectiveness to 
the conduct of international affairs? As a moral standard 
it puts upon an equal footing the happiness of citizens of 
foreign lands and of the home land. Where has this prin- 
ciple determined an important branch of international 
law? Tldiat has it done, I will not say to prevent war, but 
to mitigate its horrors? To most people, I suppose, the 
idea of its general application to international relations 
would seem as Utopian as the literal application of the 
teachings of Jesus. It is sometimes said the utilitarianism 
supplies us with a low and somewhat sordid moral prin- 
ciple. But in this respect, at least, it would seem to be too 
high, too far above and beyond present attainment. 

More concretely, various attempts to show that war in 
particular and methods relying upon force and intrigue 
m general do not pay, may be said to represent examples 
of the attempt to apply the utilitarian theory in interna- 
tional affairs. The demonstration that war does not pay 
even the nations that win is probably sufficiently con- 
vincing to most persons since the Great War, But the dem- 
onstration and the conviction do not appear to have much 
practical influence. It is too rationalistic; it assumes in too 
exclusive a way that men are governed by considerations 
of advantage, of profit and loss. Not only critics of utili- 
tarianism but a great utilitarian, John Stuart Mill, criti- 
cized the earlier Benthamite version, on the ground that it 
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leaned too heavily on the material interests of man with- 
out enough regard for the motives that may, according to 
one’s bias, be termed sentimental, ideal or spiritual. And it 
might almost be said that the very existence of war with 
its willingness to sacrifice life and property for a cause is 
proof of the soundness of the criticism. War is as stupid as 
you please but it does not persist because of wrong calcu- 
lations of profit, even though wrong estimates of national 
advantage may sometimes play a part in the minds of 
statesmen in starting a war. 

The reasons for the practical failure of utilitarianism in 
international morality can be found within the doctrine 
itself. It is a theory not only of the moral standard but 
also of the moral motive, namely, concern for the general 
happiness. Now the utilitarians themselves recognized that 
after consideration for the standard has shown what 
should be done, the question remains of linking up the 
moral end with the motives that will make it prevail in 
conduct. They listed the motives that may be relied upon; 
natural sympathy with others; education into social ways 
of looking at conduct; mutual advantage through indus- 
trial interdependence, division of labor and exchange; and 
the penal sanction — ^personal suffering when anti-social 
motives are given sway. 

Now it Is obvious that under existing conditions these 
motives have little chance to operate in international af- 
fairs. The extent of sympathy is conditioned in the con- 
crete among the mass of persons by habitual contact and 
familiar association. It may work strongly where these 
conditions are found and be very weak when there are 
barriers of language, custom, and political affiliation 
Sympathy with one’s immediate fellows is easily turned 
into antipathy to the outsider and stranger. Education is 
limited also by range of contract and intercourse, and at 
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present the forces that educate into nationalistic patriot- 
ism are powerful and those that educate into equal regard 
and esteem for aliens are weak. The economic motive 
works both ways. As already stated, war almost undoubt- 
edly entails loss for a nation as a whole; the risk of loss 
through defeat is great. But there are also profiteers, those 
who stand to gain for themselves, and there is no guar- 
antee that they wiU not occupy places of power and in- 
fluence. Aside from profiteering, the existence of protec- 
tive tariffs shows how far men are from believing that free 
exchange is of necessity a mutual advantage. 

As for the legal penal sanction, that is manifestly totally 
lacking, since there is no common political superior that 
makes laws with penalties attached for violation. In short, 
all the conditions that made utilitarianism domestically 
and internally effective are either absent or much en- 
feebled in international relations. It will be understood 
that these remarks are no more an attack upon utilitarian- 
ism than ±ey are a defense of it. They are made not for 
the sake of making any assessment of utilitarianism but 
because they throw light upon the present lack of a co- 
herent body of moral ideas that may be efficaciously ap- 
plied in international matters. The evidence is the more 
sinking in the case of utilitarian 'moral beliefs, because al- 
though not universally accepted — ^in fact although bitterly 
attacked — they were none the less effective within a 
nation. 

The type of moral doctrine that for convenience in hav- 
ing a single name was called Hegelian is in fact much 
wider than any one school of philosophy. It goes back in 
its cruder form to Machiavelli and Hobbes. Both of these 
writers were attacked in their own day and ever since that 
day as immoralists rather than moralists. But nevertheless 
they represent a distinct type of moral ideas. Their under- 
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lying principle, -when we eliminate idiosyncrasies of per- 
sonality and surroundings, is tliat institutions having 
authority, especially that institution we call the state, are 
a necessary precondition of the morality of individuals. 
Hence, the social organization has a privileged, indeed, a 
unique moral position. Being the condition without which 
morality in the concrete is impossible, it is also above 
morals in the ordinary sense, in the sense in which private 
persons and voluntary communities are required to be 
moral. The idea came into later German philosophy not 
from Machiavelli and Hobbes direct but by a revival of 
Greek (especially Aristotelian) political ethics interpreted 
by the teaching of Spinoza. The latter, living in a period 
of almost universal war, external and civil, with all its at- 
tendant insecurity of existence, immensely deepened the 
teaching of Hobbes. He taught expressly that the author- 
ity of the state is a necessary pre-condition of stability of 
social and personal life and of any widespread freedom 
and rationality o£ life. Even the most rational of beings 
cannot put his rationality into effect and achieve freedom 
except as he has the external support as well as the posi- 
tive assistance of others. Without political power most 
men will be governed by their passions, and the wisest of 
men wQl be constantly at the mercy of his environment 
and of appetite and passion. 

The political condition of Germany, internal and ex- 
ternal, after the Napoleonic wars created a situation favor- 
able to the revival of these ideas. It also furnished a situ- 
ation in which these ideas were important intellectual 
weapons in regenerating and unifying imder the hegemony 
of Prussia the separate and particularistic states of Ger- 
many, These ideas, brst taught in the universities, were so 
congenial to the needs of political Germany that they soon 
bore practical fruit. If they were not active forces in 
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bringing about the centralization of previously scattered 
political authority they at least formulated the end and 
gave it intellectual justification. 

It is not necessary to spend much time showing that this 
type of ethical thought, a type which insisted upon cer- 
tainty, unity and stability of institutions, as utilitarians 
insisted upon the spread of general personal happiness, 
did not and could not favorably affect international moral- 
ity. Its whole tendency was toward an intellectual glorifi- 
cation of the national state. Struggle between states was a 
necessary incident of history; more than this, it operated 
to strengthen and consolidate the authority of institutions. 
Success in war was objective evidence of a superior social 
organization, and hence of superior morality. If a single 
peaceful international order is ever attainable it is only 
by means of a Pax Romana; some one state must become 
so powerful as to be able to enforce its will upon all other 
communities. 

I do not mean to intimate that these two types of moral 
doctrine exhaust the ethical conceptions that have devel- 
oped in the void left by the subsidence of the theory of 
natural law. There are others of considerable importance. 
But the career of the two selected types may serve to il- 
lustrate our main thesis : one important factor in the pres- 
ent problem of ethics and international relations is found 
on the side of ethical beliefs themselves in their confused 
and contending divergencies. The trouble does not reside 
wholly on the practical side. It is not my intent to propose 
any set of moral beliefs which might in my opinion rem- 
edy this state of affairs. I content myself with pointing out 
that since we are still in a very early period of anything 
which may be called the modern world there is no ground 
for despair as to the future. Every condition of life as it 
moves toward coherent organization develops its own 
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ethos, its own standards and codes. A unified moral code 
will grow up when social relations are better adjusted. It 
is trite to say that we live in a time of immense transi- 
tions; we do not sufficiently note that ethical confusion al- 
ways attends such epochs. 

Ill • Force, Violence and Law* 

The empirical perplexities which attend the question of 
the relationship of force and law are many and genuine 
The war brings home to us the question not only of the re- 
lation of force to international law, but the place of force 
in the economy of human life and progress. To what ex- 
tent is organixation of force in the multitude of ways re- 
quired for the successful conduct of modern war a fair 
test of the work of a social organization? From another 
angle, the reform of our criminal law and our penal meth- 
ods compels us to consider the significance of force. Are 
the Tolstoians right in holding that the state itself sets the 
great example of violence and furnishes the proof of the 
evils which result from violence? Or, from the other side, 
is not the essence of all law coercion? In the industrial 
domain, direct actionists lead us to inquire whether mani- 
festation of force, threatened and veiled if not overt, is 
not, after all, the only efficacious method of bringing 
about any social change which is of serious import. Do not 
the usual phenomena attending strikes show us that the 
ordinary legal forms are j’ust a kind of curtain drawn 
politely over the conflicts of force which alone are de- 
cisive? Are our effective legislative enactments anything 
more than registrations of results of battles previously 
fought out on the field of human endurance? In many so- 
cial fields, reformers are now struggling for an extension 
of governmental activity by way of supervision and regu- 

CharacteTs and Bvents, pp, t82-7S9; 634-641. 
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lation. Does not such, action always amount to an effort to 
estend the exercise of force on the part of some section, of 
society, with a corresponding restriction of the forces em- 
ployed hy others? In spite of the fact that the political 
thinking of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is 
out of date, were not the thinkers of that period clearer 
headed than we are in acknowledging that all political 
questions are simply questions of the extension and re- 
striction of exercise of power on the part of specific groups 
In the community? Has the recent introduction of an 
idealistic terminology about moral and common will, 
about juridical and moral personalities, done anything but 
muddle our minds about the hard fact that all our social 
questions at bottom concern the possession and use of 
force; and the equally hard fact that our political and 
legal arrangements are but dispositions of force to make 
more secure the other forms of its daily use? 

In taking up the writings of the theorists it is not easy 
to persuade oneself that they are marked by much con- 
sistency. With a few notable exceptions, the doctrine that 
the state rests upon or is common will seems to turn out 
but a piece of phraseology to justify the uses actually 
made of force. Practices of coercion and constraint which 
would be intolerable if frankly labeled “Force” seem to 
become laudable when baptized with the name of “Will,” 
although they otherwise remain the same. Or, if this state- 
ment is extreme, there seems to be little doubt that the ac- 
tual capacity of the state to bring force to bear is what has 
most impressed theorists, and that what they are after is 
some theoretical principle which will justify the exercise 
of force ; so that in a great many cases such terms as com- 
mon will, supreme will, supreme moral or juridical per- 
sonality, are eulogistic phrases resorted to in behalf of 
such justification. The one thing that clearly stands out 
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is that the use, of force is felt to require explanation and 
sanction. To make force itself the ultimate principle is felt 
to he all one with proclaiming anarchy and issuing an invi- 
tation to men to settle all their difficulties by recourse to 
fighting it out to see which is the stronger. And yet what 
every political student is profoundly convinced of, is, I 
suppose, that at bottom every political struggle is a strug- 
gle for control, for power. 

Although I have raised large questions, it is not my am- 
bition to answer them. I have but outlined a large stage 
upon which to move about some quite minor figures. In 
the first place, something can be done, I think, by clarify- 
ing certain of the ideas which enter into the discussion. We 
may, I think, profitably discriminate the three conceptions 
of power or energy, coercive force, and violence. Power or 
energy is either a neutral or an eulogistic term. It denotes 
effective means of operation; ability or capacity to exe- 
cute, to realize ends. Granted an end which is worth while, 
and power or energy becomes a eulogistic term. It means 
nothing but the sum of conditions available for bringing 
the desirable end into existence. Any political or legal 
theory which will have nothing to do with power on the 
ground that all power is force and all force brutal and 
non-moral is obviously condemned to a purely sentimen- 
tal, dreamy morals. It is force by which we excavate sub- 
ways and build bridges and travel and manufacture ; it is 
force which is utilized in spoken argument or published 
book. Not to depend upon and utilize force is simply to be 
without a foothold in the real world. 

Energy becomes violence when it defeats or frustrates 
purpose instead of executing or realizing it. When the dy- 
namite charge blows up human beings instead of rocks, 
when its outcome is waste instead of production, destruc- 
tion instead of construction, we call it not energy or power 
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but violence. Coercive force occupies, vre may fairly say, 
a middle place between power as energy and power as vio- 
lence. To turn to the right as an incident of locomotion is 
a case of power: of means deployed in behalf of an end. 
To run amuck in the street is a case of violence. To use 
energy to make a man observe the rule of the road is a case 
of coercive force. Immediately, or with respect to his ac- 
tivities, it is a case of violence; indirectly, when it is exer- 
cised to assure the means which are needed for the success- 
ful realization of ends, it is a case of constructive use of 
power. Constraint or coercion, in other words, is an inci- 
dent of a situation under certain conditions — ^namely, 
where the means for the realization of an end are not natu- 
rally at hand, so that energy has to be spent in order to 
make some power into a means for the end in hand. 

If we formulate the result, we have something of this 
kind. Law is a statement of the conditions of the organi- 
zation of energies which, when unorganized, conflict and 
result in violence — that is, destruction or waste. We can- 
not substitute reason for force, but force becomes rational 
when it is an organized factor in an activity instead of 
operating in an isolated way or on its own hook. For the 
sake of brevity, I shall refer to the organization of force 
hereafter as efficiency, but I beg to remind you that the 
use of the term always implies an actual or potential con- 
flict and resulting waste in the absence of some scheme for 
distributing the energies involved. 

These generalities are, it will be objected, innocuous 
and meaningless. So they are in the abstract. Let us take 
the question of the justification of force in a strike. I do 
not claim, of course, that what has been said tells us 
whether the use of force is justified or not. But I hold that 
it suggests the way of finding out in a given case whether 
it is justifiable or not. It is, in substance, a question of ef- 
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ficiency (including economy) of means in the accomplish- 
ing of ends. If the social ends at stake can be more effec- 
tively subserved by the existing legal and econonuc 
machinery, resort to physical action of a more direct kind 
has no standing. If, however, they represent an ineffective 
organization of means for the ends in question, then re- 
course to extra-legal means may be indicated ; provided it 
really serves the ends in question — a very large qualifica- 
tion be it noted. A recourse to direct force is a supplemen- 
tation of existent deficient resources in effective energy 
under some circumstances. 

Such a doctrine is doubtless unwelcome. It is easily in- 
terpreted so as to give encouragement to resorting to vio- 
lence and threats of violence in industrial struggles. But 
there is a very large “if” involved — the “if” of greater 
relative economy and efficiency. And when so regarded, it 
at once occurs to mind that experience in the past has 
shown that it is not usually efficient for parties to be 
Judges in their own cause: that an impartial umpire is an 
energy saver. It occurs to mind, also, that the existing 
legal machinery, whatever its defects, represents a con- 
trivance which has been built up at great cost, and that the 
tendency to ignore its operation upon special provocation 
would so reduce the efficiency of the machinery in other 
situations that the local gain would easily be more than 
offset by widespread losses in energy available for other 
ends. In the third place, experience shows that there is 
general presumption on the side of indirect and refined 
agencies as against coarse and strikingly obvious methods 
of utilizing power. The fine mechanism which runs a 
watch is more efficient than the grosser one which heaves 
a brick. Thus the bias against any doctrine which seems 
under any circumstances to sanction resort to personal 
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and primitive methods of using force against the more im- 
personal furidical contrivances of society turns out to be 
pnma- facie justified on the principle of efficiency in use of 
means. 

Over and above this bare presumption, it must be ad- 
mitted that our organized contrivances are still so ineSec- 
tive that it is a delicate matter to tell how far a standing 
menace to resort to crude methods may be a necessary 
stimulus to the better working of the more refined meth- 
ods. There is a general presumption in politics against do- 
ing anything till it is clearly necessary; and indication of 
potential force operates as a sign of necessity. In other 
words social reorganization is usually a response to a 
threatened conflict. 

This conclusion that violence means recourse to means 
which are relatively wasteful may be strengthened by con- 
sidering penal measures. Upon the whole, the opinion 
seems to be current that in such matters force is hallowed 
by the mere fact that it is the State which employs it, or 
by the fact that it is exercised in the interests of “justice’* 
— retribution in the abstract, or what is politely called 
' vindicating the law.” When the justification of force is 
sought in some kind of abstract consideration of this sort, 
no questions are to be raised about the efficiency of the 
force used, for it is not conceived as a specific means to a 
specific end. It is the sacrosanct character thus attributed 
to the State’s use of force which gives pungency to the 
Tolstoian charge that the State is the archcriminal, the 
person who has recourse to violence on the largest scale. I 
see no way out except to say that all depends upon the 
efficient adaptation of means to ends. The serious charge 
against the State is not that it uses force — nothing was 
ever accomplished without using force — but that it does 
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not use it wisely or effectively. Our penal measures are still 
largely upon tlie level which would convince a man by 
knocking him down instead of by instructing him. 

My treatment is of course very summary. But I hope 
that it suggests my main point. No ends are accomplished 
without the rise of force. It is consequently no presumption 
against a measure, political, international, jural, economic, 
that it involves a use of force. Squeamishness about force 
is the mark not of idealistic but of moonstruck morals. 
But antecedent and abstract principles cannot he assigned 
to jnstify the use of force. The criterion of value lies in 
the relative efficiency and economy of the expenditure of 
force as a means to an end. "With advance of knowledge, 
refined, subtle and indirect use of force is always displac- 
ing coarse, obvious and direct methods of appljdng it. This 
is the explanation to the ordinary feeling against the use of 
force. What is thought of as brutal, violent, immoral, is a 
use of physical agencies which are gross, sensational and 
evident on their own account, in cases where it is possible 
to employ with greater economy and less waste means 
which are comparatively imperceptible and refined. 

It follows from what has been said that the so-called 
problem of “moralizing’' force is in reality a problem of 
intelUctualizmg its use: a problem of employing so to say 
neural instead of gross muscular force as a means to ac- 
complish ends. An immoral use of force is a stupid use I 
sometimes hear apologies for war which proceed by point- 
ing out how largely all social life is a disguised contest of 
hostile powers. Our economic life, so it is said, is but a 
struggle for bread where the endurance and even the lives 
of laborers are pitted against the resources of employers 
Only lack of imagination fails to see the economic war, the 
industrial battlefield with its ammunition trains and hu- 
man carnage. Let the point be admitted. "What still re- 
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true is that the decisive question is the level of ef- 
ficiency and economy upon which the deploying of forces 
goes on. Our present economic methods may be so waste- 
ful, so destructive, as compared with others which are 
humanly possible, as to be barbarous. Yet competitive 
commercial methods may represent an advance in the 
utilization of human and natural resources over methods 
of war. In so far as they involve greater indirection and 
complexity of means, the presumption is that they are an 
advance. 

No matter what idealists and optimists say, the energy 
of the world, the number of forces at disposal, is plural, 
not unified. There are different centers of force and they 
go their ways independently. They come into conflict; 
they clash. Energy which would otherwise be used in ef- 
fecting something is then used up in friction; it goes to 
waste. Two men may be equally engaged about their re- 
spective businesses, and their businesses may be equally 
reputable and important, and yet there may be no har- 
mony in their expenditures of energy. They are driving 
opposite ways on the road and their vehicles collide. The 
subsequent waste in quarreling is as certain as the imme- 
diate waste in a smash-up. The rule that each shall turn to 
the right is a plan for organizing otherwise independent 
and potentially conflicting energies into a scheme which 
avoids waste, a scheme allowing a maximum utilization of 
energy. Such, if I mistake not, is the true purport of . all 
law. 

Either I am mistaken, or those persons who are clam- 
oring for the “substitution of law for force” have their lan- 
guage, at least, badly mixed. And a continuous use of 
mixed language is likely to produce a harmful mixture in 
ideas. Force is the only thing in the world which effects 
anything, and literally to substitute law for force would be 
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as intelligerit as to try to run an engine on the mathemati- 
cal formula which states its most efficient running. Doubt- 
less those who use the phrase have their hearts in the right 
place; they mean some method of regulating the expendi- 
ture of force which will avoid the wastes incident to pres- 
ent methods. But too often the phrase is bound up with 
intellectual confusion. There is a genuine emotional ani- 
mosity to the very idea of force. The “philosophy of force” 
is alluded to scornfully or indignantly — which is some- 
what as if an engineer should speak deprecatingly of the 
science of energy. 

At various times of my life I have, with other wearied 
souls, assisted at discussions between those who were Tol- 
stoians and — ^well, those who weren’t. In reply to the agi- 
tated protests of the former against war and the police and 
penal measures, I have listened to the time-honored 
queries about what you should do when the criminal at- 
tacked your friend or child. I have rarely heard it stated 
that since one cannot even walk the street without usin g 
force, the only question which persons can discuss with 
one another concerns the most effective use of force m 
gaining ends in specific situations. If one’s end is the sav- 
ing of one’s soul immaculate, or maintaining a certain 
emotion unimpaired, doubtless force should be used to in- 
hibit natural muscular reactions. If the end is something 
else, a hearty fisticuff may be the means of realizing it 
What is intolerable is that men should condemn or eulo- 
gize force at large, irrespective of its use as a means of 
getting results. To be interested in ends and to have con- 
tempt for the means which alone secure them is the last 
stage of intellectual demoralization. 

It is hostility to force as force, to force intrinsically, 
which has rendered the peace movement so largely an anti- 
movement, with all the weaknesses which appertain to 
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everything that is primarily anti-anything. Unable to con- 
ceive the task of organizing the existing forces so they may 
achieve their greatest efficiency, pacifists have had little 
recourse save to decry evil emotions and evil-minded men 
as the causes of war. Belief that war springs from the emo- 
tions of hate, pugnacity and greed rather than from the 
objective causes which call these emotions into play re- 
duces the peace movement to the futile plane of hortatory 
preaching. The avarice of munition-makers, the love of 
some newspapers for exciting news, and the depravity of 
the anonymous human heart doubtless play a part in the 
generation of war. But they take a hand in bringing on 
war only because there are specific defects in the organi- 
zation of the energies of men in society which give them 
occasion and stimulation. 

If law or rule is simply a device for securing such a 
distribution of forces as keeps them from conflicting with 
one another, the discovery of a new social arrangement is 
the first step in substituting law for war. The ordinary 
pacifist’s method is like trying to avoid conflict in the use 
of the road by telling men to love one another, instead of 
by instituting a rule of the road. Until pacifism puts its 
faith in constructive, inventive intelligence instead of in 
appeal to emotions and in exhortation, the disparate unor- 
ganized forces of the world will continue to develop out- 
breaks of violence. 

The principle cuts, however, two ways. I know of no 
word more often deprived of meaning and reduced to a 
mere emotional counter than the word “end,” of which I 
have made free use. Men appeal to ends to justify their 
resort to force when they mean by ends only footless de- 
sires. An end is something which concerns results rather 
than aspirations. We justify the use of force in the name 
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of justice when dealing with criminals In out iufantilely 
barbaric penal methods. But unless its use is actually an 
effective and economical means of securing specific re- 
sults, we are using violence to relieve our immediate im- 
pulses and to save ourselves the labor of thought and con- 
struction. So men justify war in behalf of words which 
would be empty were they not charged with emotional 
force — words like honor, liberty, civilization, divine pur- 
pose and destiny — forgetting that a war, like anything else, 
has specific concrete results on earth. Unless war can be 
shorni to be the most economical method of securing the 
results which are desirable with a minimum of the unde- 
sirable results, it marks waste and loss: it must be ad- 
judged a violence, not a use of force. The terms honor, 
liberty, future of civilization, justice, become sentimental 
phantasies of the same order as the catchwords of the pro- 
fessional pacifist. Their emotional force may keep men go- 
ing, but they throw no light on the goal or on the way 
traveled. 

I would not wish to cast doubt on anything which aims 
to perceive facts and to act on their light. The conception 
of an international league to enforce peace, an interna- 
tional police force, has about it a flavor of reality. Never- 
theless force is efficient socially not when imposed upon a 
scene from without, but when it is an organization of the 
forces m the scene. We do not enjoy common interests and 
amicable intercourse in this country because our fathers 
instituted a United States and armed it wuth executive 
force. The formation of the 'United States took place, be- 
cause of the community of interests and the amicable in- 
tercourse already existent. Doubtless its formation facili- 
tated and accelerated the various forces which it concen- 
trated, but no amount of force possessed by it could have 
imposed commerce, travd, unity of tradition and outlook 
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Upon tie thirteen states. It was their union, their organi* 
zation. And no league to enforce peace will fare prosper- 
ously save as it is the natural accoropaniment of a con- 
structive adjustment of the concrete interests which are al- 
ready at work. Not merely the glorification of either war 
or peace for their own sakes, but equally the glorification 
of diplomacy, prestige, national standing and power and 
international tribunals at large, tends to keep men’s 
thoughts engaged with emotional abstractions, and turns 
them away from the perception of the particular forces 
which have to be related. The passage of force under law 
occurs only when all the cards are on the table, when the 
objective facts which bring conflicts in their train are ac- 
knowledged, and when intelligence is used to devise mech- 
anisms which wil] afford to the forces at work all the sat- 
isfaction that conditions permit 

Our traditional evangelical trust is in morals apart from 
intelligence, and in ideals apart from executive and engi- 
neering force. Our Christianity has become identified with 
vague feeling and with an optimism which -we think is a 
sign of a pious faith in Providence but which in reality is 
a trust in luck, a deification of the feeling of success re- 
gardless of any intelligent disairoination of the nature of 
success. 

It may be that the words idealism and ideals will have 
to go — that they are hopelessly discredited. It may be that 
they will-become sjmoayms for romanticisin, for blind sen- 
timentalism, for faith in mere good intentions, or that they 
will come to be regarded as decorative verba) screens be- 
hind which to conduct sinister plans. But the issue is real, 
not verbal. There remains a difference between narrow 
and partial ends and full and far-reaching ends; between 
the success of the few for the moment and the happiness 
of the many for an enduring time; a differenc,e between 
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identifying happiness with the elements of a meagre and 
hard life and those of a varied and free life. This is the 
only difference between materialism and idealism that 
counts. And until we act persistently upon the fact that 
the difference depends upon the use of force and that 
force can be directed only by intelligence, we shall con- 
tinue to dwell in a world where the difference between 
materialism and idealism will be thought to be a matter of 
opinion, argument and personal taste. To go on opposing 
ideals and force to each other is to perpetuate this regime. 
The issue is not that of indulging in ideals versus using 
force in a realistic way. As long as we make this opposi- 
tion we render our ideals impotent, and we play into the 
hands of those who conceive force as primarily military. 
Our idealism will never prosper until it rests upon the or- 
ganization and resolute use of the greater forces of modern 
life; industry, commerce, finance, scientific inquiry and 
discussion and the actualities of human companionship. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW AND THE 
SECURITY OF NATIONS 

I ‘ On Intemational Cooperation* 

NO intenigent person, apart from party politics or tie 
exigendes of consistency with some position taken in the 
past, favors isolation for its own sake, or is cold to the 
idea of cooperation. But cooperation with whomi and for 
what? Even those whose natural bias is toward the League 
of Nations are interested in having light shed on this sub- 
ject. Internationa] coSperation is hardly possible unless 
there is something international with which to cooperate. 
What is it and where is it? Are we to cooperate with 
France and her satellites upon the continent? Or are we to 
.side with Great Britain in her differences of opinion, her 
fundamental condicts of policy with France? What is to be 
our attitude on the subject of reductions of reparations? If 
responsible French statesmen openly charge the English 
with a desire to break the Treaty of Versailles because the 
English propose certain modifications in the reparation, 
clauses, will similar proposals from us which might go fur- 
ther promote international goodwill or international bitter- 
ness? What is the American people prepared to offer from 
its side? 

Such questions might be multiplied almost indefinitely. 

* From Charact-grs and Events, voL 11, pp. 622-626 (first pub- 
lished in The New March '/ and March 28, 1923). 
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Until they have been carefully thought out and some def- 
inite guarantees secured in connection with some definite 
plan, any specific move toward international cooperation 
on our part will be but a repetition of what happened 
when we plunged into the war without having hrsi come 
to an understanding with our associates, onJy to find in 
the end our hands tied in the execution of our own poli- 
cies by conflicting European policies in general, and se- 
cret agreements in particular. And somehow “honor,” the 
honor that demands that gambling debts take precedence 
of everything else, required that the secret understandings 
should be carried out in violation of our public utterances 
and promises publicly accepted by our European associ- 
ates. Why repeat the experiment without even the excuse 
of wartime excitement, without the warning of an experi- 
ence of which we were then innocent? 

The question of cooperation is not only a question with 
whom in Europe we are to cooperate and what for, but 
also of unity and dirdsion of opinion at home. Irrespective 
of conflict and confusion in Europe, there is equally great 
confusion and conflict in our own opinion as to what 
should be done in Europe and how it should be done. It 
is perhaps for this reason that current pro-League prop- 
aganda ignores all details, and appeals to the sentiment 
against war and assures us that as soon as we join the 
League, Turkish atrocities will be impossible and the 
sword will be broken. Who can say with assurance what 
the prevailing sentiment is with respect to the French in- 
vasion of the industrial regions of Germany? There are 
many influential newspapers which defend it; there are 
others which are noncommittal and ready to approve or 
condemn as events turn out. The anti-German hatred 
aroused by the war is still active; perhaps the mass does 
not care to think beyond the alleged fact that France suf- 
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fered so much that Germany still deserves whatever it 
gets. The moment we are entangled in European affairs 
this difference of sentiment among us ceases to be a senti- 
mental affair and becomes a matter of public policy and 
of domestic politics. We shall either be doing something 
which, no matter in what direction, arouses bitter strife 
among ourselves, or our representatives abroad will com- 
mit ns to something for which Congress and the people 
will not stand, and the history of President Wilson at Ver- 
sailles will be repeated. 

Again, the neglect of Russia is incredible. Russia is stiil 
the most populous nation of Europe and potentially the 
most powerful. Whether ten or forty years pass before the 
position of Russia is restored makes little difference. Be- 
fore we talk much more about international cooperation 
with the world at large and offer ourselves as both Moses 
and Messiah, might it not be well to find out just what 
our attitude is with respect to Russia and her part in the 
world’s affairs? We might make Russia an objective test of 
our willingness and our ability to engage in international 
cooperation. 

Whether we look at the situation in Europe or at home, 
it is hard to find any evidence of readiness to cooperate in 
any definite and systematic way, much less to tie our- 
selves up vfith that League of governments which em- 
bodies all the forces which have brought the world to its 
present pass, Europe does not want and will not tolerate 
our cooperation except on its own terms, and it is divided 
against itself as to those terms. The noffon that we have 
only to offer ourselves as universal arbiter — and pay- 
master — ^and all will be well is childish in the extreme. 
But even if it came anjmhere near the actual condition in 
Europe, who are we that we may serve in such a capacity? 
Every contending group in Europe is found here: pro-Eng- 
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lish, pro-French, pro-German, pro-Serbian, pro-Greek and 
pro-Bulgarian. — almost ever3dhmg pro except pro-Turkish, 
■with all the antis involved in these various partisanships 
And in addition -we are ignorant, inexperienced, governed 
by emotion rather than by information and insight. The 
fact that only appeal to emotion can possibly be successful 
in engaging us to enter the League of Nations is the most 
conclusive reason possible for our staying out of it. 

Piously speaking, the ruling statesmen of Europe, of 
course, do not wish war. But neither do they wish to 
avoid it enough to lead them to reduce armaments, bal- 
ance budgets, straighten out their affairs, and try to create 
a decently stable and amicable Europe. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I submit that we should distrust the motives 
of some of the Europeans who are anxious to have us get 
into their politics. They want us now for the same reason 
that they wanted us during the war — to add power to 
their policies. There are others of whom this is not true, 
they are desperate because they realize the desperate state 
of Europe, We are entitled, however, to discount their de- 
sire until Europe shows some evidence that it is coming to 
their point of view. In any case they are naturally — and 
quite properly — looking at the matter from the standpoint 
of Europe. WTiat happens to us in case our entrance makes 
things no better is not their affair. But it is our affair. 

A Europe which is divided against itself on every im- 
portant issue is not a Europe in which we are likely to re- 
duce appreciably the risk of war, and it is a Europe m 
which we intervene at our own peril, at the peril of becom- 
ing entangled in the old problems of the balance — that is, 
the preponderance of power. It is perhaps irrelevant to 
the present writing,* but I tbinls: it is time that we told the 
European propagandists who are lecturing us both on our 

* But it obviously is not to the present reprinting. — ^Ed. 
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morality and our omi best interests that they have a more 
pressing field of labor in both these respects at home. 

These considerations would hold good, even if the 
American people were prepared to assume the responsibili- 
ties urged upon us. The dangers of our entrance would still 
be enormous. But when we are divided in sentiment and 
sympathy, when we have no worked-out policy shared by 
any large number of even the more intelligent part of our 
electorate, when we are ignorant and inexperienced in for- 
eign affairs, it appears to many of us to be more than 
dangerous: to be gratuitous folly.* 

II • On America’s Responsibilityf 

The “practical idealism” of the United States has per- 
haps assumed a Pharisaical tinge due to over-advertising. 
Like another fine thing and fine word, “service,” it has 
been cheapened by the use to which it has been put by 
self-seekers and by those who grab at any idealistic phrase 
which is current in order to advance any cause in which 
they are interested. Nevertheless there is an immense fund 

* The basic reason for Mr. Dewej’’s opposition to America en- 
tering into the League of Nations he forcefully summaiized in the 
following statement: “The League [of Nations} is not honestly 
named. It is a League of governments pure and simple.” (Tke 
Aew Republic, March 28, 1923; itaiics in original). If the cur- 
rent proposal for “Collective Security” seems to be more honest 
than the League of Nations, it is through no fault of its pro- 
ponents. It is undoubtedly obvious to everyone that the mem- 
bers of the proposed “League for Collective Security” are to 
be governments; but the propagandists do thdr best to minimize 
and obscure this fact and to make it appear as if “Collective Secur- 
ity” is and will be of, for and by the peoples (or nations) involved. 
Mr Dewey's reasons for opposing America’s entry into the League 
of Nations apply therefore with augmented force against America’s 
participation in any such “League for CoDective Security” as is be- 
ing currently agitated for. In fact, wherever “League of Nations” 
occurs in the test the reader can substitute “Collective Security,” 
without altering the essential meaning. — ^Ed. 

t From Characters and Events, vol. II, pp. 691-69S (first pub- 
bshed in The Christian Century, Dec. 23, 1926). 
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of gcwdwill and desire to be of help to those in need dif- 
fused among the American people. This is no especial 
credit to us; it would be a shame were it otherwise. It was 
born of pioneer conditions, fostered by the mobility of life 
and the need of improvising cooperative adjustments to 
meet new conditions, and is demanded by the amplitude 
of our resources on account of which so many are raised 
above the pressure of personal need. Much of the energy 
which in other countries drives along political channels 
goes in this country in voluntary unions devoted to the 
public welfare. 

This fund of goodwill, in spite of all appearances to the 
contrary, still exists with respect to international affairs. 
There are definite causes for our attitude of aloofness from 
European struggles and problems. Large portions of our 
population migrated here in order to escape ills of one 
sort or another from which they suffered across the sea. 
They wanted to get away mentally and morally as well as 
physically; they still want to forget. In a pinch they are 
for their old country as against some other country, but in 
general theymre anti-European. The diversity of our im- 
migrant population is another factor. There is hardly a 
national group which has not a tradition of fear, suspi- 
cion, hostility toward some other European nation which 
is its historic enemy. One of the conditions required in 
order that these different groups may live in amity on 
this side of the water is that there should be a tacit agree- 
ment to put European questions in the background, to 
leave them alone as far as possible. Otherwise our politics 
and our social life would have continued and repeated all 
the historic strifes of Europe. 

Physical distance inevitably carries with it a certain 
amount of psychological isolation. The mass of people oc- 
cupied with the things which have to be done in then 
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daily life have little leisure and little call to give much 
thought to affairs going on in remote places. All the forces 
of self-preservation work automatically against mixing in 
matters, especially political ones, which are so far away as 
to be beyond adequate knowledge, not to say beyond con- 
trol. Minding one’s own business is a form of conduct that 
commends itself even more nationally than domestically. 
Consider how close the British Isles are to the continent 
of Europe, and yet how her whole traditional policy up to 
very recent years has made in the direction of isolation. 
Isolation is not a high ideal but it denotes a better state of 
things than one of meddling which involves the meddler 
in unpleasant complications and does no one else any good 
in the end. There is something humorous in the rebukes 
and advice freely handed out to Americans regarding the 
selfishness and futility of American isolation, in view of 
the century-old similar policies of Great Britain in spite 
of her much closet and more numerous contacts. 

Even such a cursory summary as these remarks would 
be woefully incomplete were there not mentioned the dis- 
illusionments following the war. The outcome of the war 
ser\’ed as an enormous political education ; I do not say a 
complete or adequate one. But the prevalent feeling of 
having been fooled — prevailing even among those who 
think we would have to do the same thing over under like 
circumstances, only in a different spirit — together with the 
Withdrawal which accompanies this feeling, is not a mere 
emotional gesture due to temporary fatigue and disgust. It 
is attended with a much greater knowledge than the Amer- 
ican people had before of the realities of European racial 
and economic rivalries, political intrigues and diplomatic 
methods. Few have taken the trouble to go into the details 
of the discussion of war guilt. But great masses of people 
are convinced that the war merely reflected the European 
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state of mind and of politics. They see, in spite of Locarno 
and one or two other favorable occurrences, no marked 
sign that the state of the European mind and politics has 
undergone any change, save such as is due to exhaustion. 
Fundamentally the attitude of aloofness is due to a deter- 
mined aversion to mixing in the complications of Euro- 
pean strife, intrigue and mutual treacheries. There is a 
natural aversion to experiencing the troubles incident to 
getting mixed up with such a situation. But there is mote 
than that. There is a firm belief that the whole American 
situation and tradition in international matters is radically 
diverse from the European system. 

This need not imply that we think we are morally bet- 
ter. Admission that present Enropeans are not to blame 
for what they have inherited, nor we deserving because of 
what we have inherited, does not affect the fact. That fact 
is the important thing, and the fact is that the two sys- 
tems are different. The notion that we can really be of 
help to Europe by joining in their affairs on terms that are 
set by their unhappy international and diplomatic heritage 
seems to me silly. We shall simply be drawn in, and our 
system assimilated to theirs. 

What has been said may be taken superficially as a 
justification of a policy of isolation on our part. The in- 
tention is wholly different. A few of the causes of the 
tendency toward isolation have been stated. Even should 
one regard them all as evil — which they certainly are not 
— they exist as facts and help determine the situation 
Any realistic thinker, one who wishes not just to be ideal- 
istic in his private inner consciousness but to see ideals 
carried out, must take them into account. They stand as 
a solid block against certain methods which are most 
urged upon us as methods of cooperating with European 
recovery and of assisting the cause of world peace. The 
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efforts in question come from many high-minded and de- 
voted men and women. But they are pathetic. The whole 
set and movement of American affairs doom them to dis- 
appointment, The fact that the conscious fund of Ameri- 
can idealism with respect to international friendship has 
gone so largely into such impossible channels is a large 
part of the explanation of why the genuine practical 
idealism of the American people has remained latent and 
ineffective. 

Thus we come to the real purpose of the statement re- 
garding the causes of American aloofness. Upon what 
terms and along what lines can American sentiment, belief 
and action be mobilized in behalf of the supreme cause of 
international understanding and goodwill? The attempt to 
force them into channels which are opposed to their very 
nature results only in increasing aloofness, in promoting 
indifference, or even antagonism. The campaign for the 
league court, and its fate, should demonstrate this fact to 
any persons with open eyes. It is a pity, a tragedy, to see 
so much potential energy for good go to waste because of 
misdirection, while so much more potential energy, which 
might be roused into activity for international peace, re- 
mains passive and inert, 

I am accordingly addressing an appeal to those who 
have been actively and energetically concerned with bring- 
ing Europe and the United States together in behalf of 
world peace and amity. Why not search for a method and 
agency of operation which calls into play all the actual 
and latent practical idealism of the country? Why not 
seek means which are in accord with American tradition 
and outlook, measures whose consequences do not involve 
getting implicated in the heritage of European war poli- 
tics, and which will afford Europe an opportunity to free 
herself from that incubus? Is there anything the United 
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States can do for Europe half as important as to share in 
emancipating her from the legalized war system? It is not 
just the results of the last war which weigh down Europe, 
which reduce her, which threaten her civilization. It is 
even more the prospects of the next war, and the next. It 
is the war system. Relieved from that dead weight and 
overhanging menace, no one believes that Europe has not 
enough resources — material, intellectual, moral — to re- 
cover herself, and become a leader in the friendly rivalry 
of civilizations. Anything which we do or can do that 
serves in whatever way, direct or indirect, closely or re- 
motely, to perpetuate the war system, is a disservice to 
Europe. Let the practical idealism of the United States do 
for Europe the one thing* that Europe most needs and the 
one thing which is most in harmony with American tradi- 
tion and aspirations, and in time all other needed things 
will be added, 

III ' Preconditions of the Security of Nationsf 

Lamentations as to the gulf which divides the working 
ethical principles of nations from those animating decent 
individuals are copious. But they express the pious rather 
than the efficacious wish of those who indulge in them 
They overlook the central fact that morals are relative to 
social organization. Individuals have to be moral because 
they can be. They can be because they are partakers in 
inodes of associated life which confer powers and impose 
responsibilities upon them. States are non-moral in their 
activities just because of the absence of an inclusive so- 
ciety which defines and establishes rights. Hence they are 

* This “one thing” was the search for the method and agency 
embodied in the plan for Outlawry of War. For discussion of which 
see below. — Ed. 

tFrom Ckarac-iers and Events, vol. II, pp. 64S-64S {first pub- 
lished in The New Republic, March 23, 19181. 
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left to their own devices, secret and violent if need is 
deemed imminent, in judging and asserting their rights 
and obligations. The distance which separates the code of 
intrigue and conquest permissible to nations from the 
code exacted of persons measures the significance for mor- 
als of social organization. The nations exist with respect 
to one another in what the older writers called a state of 
nature, not in a social or political state. 

The not infrequent saying that international law ex- 
presses not true but only moral law is a striking indica- 
tion of the widespread absence of scientific understanding 
of morals. The actual fact is that until nations are bound 
together by the law of a social order, there cannot be any 
truly moral obligations existing among them. The attempt 
on the part of a particular nation to conceive of its rela- 
tions with other nations in genuinely moral terms may be 
a source of weakness. The bald enunciation of any such 
position as this is, very properly, shocking. The frank ac- 
ceptance of the double standard of conduct on the part 
of Germany has seemed to other nations to be an example 
of that abolition of all morality commonly known as 
Machiavellianism. But this attitude of abhorrence is ef- 
fective only in the degree in which it marks an aspiration 
for the establishment of a social order among nations 
wherever moral relations may obtain. The moral deadli- 
ness of the assertion of a “higher” morality for a nation 
lies in its cynical contempt for the possibility of a society 
of nations where moral regulations would exist. Conversely, 
if the conception of a federated concert of nations obtains 
more widely and ardently in America than elsewhere, it 
is not because we are so much more moral than others 
that we can conceive of a higher social state; it is rather 
that being more highly socialized we can conceive of a 
new morality. 
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“Conscience,” that is the aggregate of the moral senti- 
ments and ideas of man, is not the author and judge of so- 
cial institutions, but the product and refles oi the latter 
They are functions of social organization. They reflect 
criticism of the existing social order as well as approval of 
it. But in this capacity they are heralds of a changed so- 
cial order. They are significant only as they become the 
pivots about which turn active efforts for the reconstruc- 
tion of the social order. The notion that it is possible to 
get bodies of men to act in accord with finer moral senti- 
ments while the general scheme of social organization re- 
mains the same is not only futile, it is a mark of the 
subtlest form of conceit, moral egotism. 

If only there were a general recognition of the depend- 
ence of moral control upon social order, all of the senti- 
ment and well-wishing opinion that is now dissipated 
would be centered. It would aim at the establishment of a 
definitely organized federation of nations not merely in 
order that certain moral obligations might be effectively 
enforced but in order that a variety of obligations might 
come into existence. The weakness on the ethical side of 
previous _discussions of international courts and leagues 
has been that these have so largely assumed that moral 
considerations are already adequately cared for, and that 
it remains only to give them, through proper agencies, 
legal effect. The result was that moral enthusiasm was no 
sooner aroused than it was chilled by finding only legal 
technicalities with which to occupy itself, more interna- 
tional laws, treaties, courts, diplomats and lawyers. It 
wanted machinery to propel a great new idea and it found 
itself confronting additions to make the old machinery 
work better, to keep going the old idea of ultimate na- 
tional sovereignty and irresponsibility. It found itself con- 
fronted with negative provisions for making war more dif- 
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ficult to enter upon, but which refrained from dealing in 
any positively organized way with those defects in social 
organization from which wars proceed. All proposals short 
of a league of nations whose object is not the negative one 
of preventing war but the positive one of looking after 
economic and social needs which are now at the mercy of 
chance and the voracity of isolated states, assume that 
war is the effect of bellicosity — ^which is exactly on the in- 
tellectual level of the famous idea that it is the dormitive 
power of opium which puts men to sleep. 

Warlikeness is not of itself the cause of war; a dash of 
interests due to absence of organization is its cause. A 
supernational organization which oversees, obviates and 
adjusts these dashes, an organization which, as Mr. Levin- 
son* points out, is possible only with coincident outlawing 
of war itself, will focus moral energies now scattered and 
make operative moral ideas now futile. It will align the 
moral code of state behavior with the best which obtains 
as to personal conduct. 

IV • International Law and the War-Systemf 

Our country has been favored above other nations in its 
geographical position and by its history. Our remoteness 
from the great warring countries, our size and our re- 
sources have for the most part protected us from the en- 
tanglements, the jealousies, suspicions and . animosities 
which the long, sad centuries have decreed to Europe. 
With such conditions it wrould be a shame indeed if a 
spirit of goodwill, a spirit of amity to other nations, had 

* Salmon 0. Levinson, the author of the Outlawry of War idea, 
—Ed. 

tFrom Characters and Events, vol. II, pp. 6SO-66S (first pub- 
hshe^ in The Christian Century, Oct. 18, 1923; it was originally 
delivered as an address in debate with Mamly 0- Hudson which ac- 
counts for some of the forms of expression used. — Ed.) 
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not grown tip among us. We are sinners above other na- 
tions when without the excuse of European nations we 
surrender to pride, exclusiveness, distrust and the spirit 
of isolation and the other tendencies that make war so 
easy. This situation is not a privilege to be enjoyed; it is a 
trust which we have to use for the welfare of the nations 
of the world. It is an opportunity, and an opportunity 
that imposes a responsibility. 

We have, to be sure, an economic interest in the peace 
of the world, since peaceful and industrious nations make 
the best and safest customers. I would not belittle any 
motive that tends toward peace. But we have an interest 
in the peace of the world deeper and broader than that 
which self-interest dictates. We are bound by the history 
and spirit of our position in the world, and the law of 
noblesse oblige — ^the law that urges that every human be- 
ing shall use his advantages and privileges not for his own 
enjoyment alone, but as well for the aid and service of his 
neighbors — ^lies more heavily upon us than it does upon 
any other nation that has ever existed. If we should be 
recreant to this trust we prove ourselves unworthy of our 
past and of our opportunity. 

I believe that, upon the whole, our fellow-countrymen 
have a feeling for this fact. There are blots upon our es- 
cutcheon in our international relations. There are blots, 
unfortunately, still forming, in our dealings with weaker 
nations, especially to our south. But as yet I am not 
ready to admit that the American people is lacking in a 
profound fund of international goodwill or in the desire 
to make that effective in action. Our American idealism is 
not dead, it is not even sleeping; but it is confused, dis- 
tracted, perplexed. The reason is obvious. It was given a 
channel of expression in which its manifestation was frus- 
trated, and since then it has not known where to turn or 
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what to try out. It has retired, discouraged, into itself. It 
has found itself blocked in the manifestation of its wiU to 
enter into cooperative relations with European nations; 
that will has been blocked by the hatreds and intrigues of 
the political order of Europe, embodied in its diplomacies, 
its foreign offices and its conference of ambassadors. The 
disorder of European international relations, including 
treaties and international law, centers about the war sys- 
tem. 

We have the word of Lord Robert Cecil for it that the 
warmongers are still active in Europe; that the standing 
armies and navies of Europe are larger than they were be- 
fore the war; that the budgets devoted to war purposes in 
Europe, the money raised by taxation of the people for 
the support of armies and navies, is greater today than it 
was before the late war, in spite of the overwhelming tri- 
umph of the allies, the broken power of the prostrate en- 
emies, and the absence of anybody in sight against whom 
this increase of military and naval power is to be directed. 
Naturally, under such circumstances American idealism 
has been discouraged and is waiting for something that 
will unite its desire to assist in a real reign of interna- 
tional amity and peace. It is waiting for the discovery of 
a channel through which it can operate, a channel that 
does not conduct to the political system of Europe which 
is at bottom bound up at every point with the war system 
— a system of deceit and intrigue, predacity and violence. 
Such a proposition has at last been put before the Ameri- 
can people. Its short name is the Outlamy of War. 

This name denotes more than a sentiment of moral jus- 
tice. It denotes a general plan consisting of a few simple, 
understandable principles. War is not merely thought of 
and denounced as criminal; it is to be made a public 
crime by international law. It is not outlawed by rhetor- 
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ical resolutions passed by either peace societies or pariia- 
roeats. A judicial substitute for wars as a method of set- 
tling disputes is to be created in the form of a supreme 
court of justice of the world, which will be a real supreme 
court of justice for and of the world and not the kind of 
thing to which the phraseology of the story of Voltaire is 
so readily applied that I will not go out of my way to ap- 
ply it to the so-called permanent court of internatiorial 
justice. A judicial substitute for wars as a method of set- 
tling disputes is created in the form of a supreme court 
of the nations of the world, the court .sitting and deciding 
cases under and by an international law that has made 
war a crime and the instigators or breeders of war as 
much criminals as any other kind of murderers that now 
infest the earth. 

The appeal to law and the court seems to many at first 
sight cold and dry. There is little glamour about it. Its ap- 
peal is to judgment rather than to mere feeling. At second 
sight, however, it seems to many chimerical; good, but 
too good to be true. After a period of feeling that it does 
not amount to much of anything, there is likely to come a 
feeling that it amounts to altogether too much to be prac- 
tical. But from personal esperience I feel that if any one 
allows the idea to stay in his mind, there will come a 
third fitiod when the notion is understood, and that un- 
derstanding it is equivalent to its hearty and enthusiastic 
acceptance — at least its acceptance by all who believe 
that the war system^ is the world’s present greatest evil. 

It is natural, it is inevitable, that disputes, controver- 
sies, conflicts of interest and opinion shall arise between 
nations as between persons. Now to settle disputes finally, 
whetlier they are between nations or individuals, the ex- 
periences and wisdom of the world have found two meth- 
ods, and only two. One is the way of the law and courts; 
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the other is the way of violence and lawlessness. In pri- 
vate controversies the fornter way is now established. In 
disputes among nations the way of violence is equally es- 
tablished. The word "established” is used advisedly. The 
evils of particular wars tend to blind us to a particular 
fact, namely, that the world lives today under a war sys- 
tem ; a system entrenched in politics, in diplomacy, in ex- 
isting international law and in every court that sits under 
existing international law. 

The proposition, then, is not the moral proposition to 
abolish wars. It is the much more fundamental proposi- 
tion to abolish the war system as an authorized and legally 
sanctioned institution. The first idea is either utopian at 
present or merely sentiment. This other proposition, to 
abolish the war system as an authorized, established insti- 
tution sanctioned by law, contemplated by law, is prac- 
tical. To grant the difference between these two proposi- 
tions, one simply to do away with wars and the other to 
eliminate the war system as the reigning sj'stem under 
which interiaationa] politics, diplomacy and relations are 
conducted — to understand the difference between tliese 
two propositions is fundamental. Recourse to violence is 
not only a legitimate method for settling international dis- 
putes at present; under certain circumstances it is the only 
legitimate method, the ultimate reason of state. 

This fact explains the futility of present courts and of 
serious efforts at disarmament. It expresses also the source 
of moral contradiction in present life. In all domestic rela- 
tions resort to violence is a crime. It is practical to treat 
it as a crime, however, because there is an alternative 
method, the method of judicial trial and decision. But in 
international relations resort to violence is authorized, 
and it is authorized because of the absence of the alterna- 
tive, the judicial substitute. In this region, and in this re- 
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gion alone among human relations, law is on the side oi 
the use of violence. It is on the side of the use of that 
which everywhere else law mahes a crime. And I invite 
you to consider the serious and fundamental nature of this 
contradiction between the moral sentiment of the world 
and the international law which it is operating under, and 
to ask if there is any probability that the future peace ef- 
forts of mankind are really going to be more successful in 
reducing or preventing war than the efforts of the past 
have been until this condition of things is changed. Dis- 
putes are bound to arise. If we do not want them settled 
by violence we have got to find some other way to settle 
them. And as I have said, the experiences of mankind in 
the past have discovered but one way, that of law admin- 
istered through a court. Before any one, then, speaks 
lightly of law and court in this direction, he is bound to 
remember that when disputes assume a certain kind of in- 
tensity we know of but two ultimate ways of settling 
them — the one, the way of violence applied by the inter- 
ested parties ; the other, the way of law, applied by par- 
ties as disinterested and impartial as human nature per- 
mits to exist. 

While the center of the proposition, then, lies in the 
idea of a real court, everything depends upon what law 
is applied by the court. Under what law does it operate? 
And recall again that the present law of nations contem- 
plates and authorizes recourse to war. A provision of in- 
ternational law which outlaws recourse to war is therefore 
a pre-condition, of a court which in a true sense shall be a 
true court of international law and justice. The one objec- 
tion that I have heard is that a revision or the formation 
of international law is a laborious and slow process and 
that something needs to be done at once. Well, something 
does need to be done at once, but something that amounts 
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to something and something that is more than a blind ges- 
ture of combined hope and desperation. 

Now this something which needs to be done at once is 
simple and reasonably short in execution. It is largely a 
matter of eliminating everything from existing law that is 
concerned with war as a method of settling disputes. Do 
this, provide a court, and the remaining part of the task 
of perfecting and further developing the rules of inter- 
course and peace will naturally be taken up and worked 
out pari passu with the function of the court itself. And 
here, as in other practical measures, we must ask what 
the alternatives are. Even supposing it should take time 
to develop an international law which does not recognize 
war, I ask you, what better use can be made of the time 
than to employ it in this way? Or is it to be employed as 
Europe has been employing it since the so-called peace at 
Versailles, when six armed disputes since the Treaty of 
Versailles have shaken the system of Europe; and there 
are other disputes as bitter as any of these which have led 
to war, that are still unsettled? 

I hope no one will take my word for the extent to 
which existing international law is bound up with war sys- 
tem. Consult the texts and decide for yourselves. The im- 
mortal work of Grotius is entitled The Laws of Peace and 
War, laws of war. Two of his three books are devoted 
exclusively to the discussion of war and that topic spills 
over into the remaining book. Its relation and importance 
have not improved in. modem treatment. Let me recall to 
you the situation of the last Hague conference in 1907, 
popularly if ironically termed a peace conference. It 
adopted fourteen measures, conventions, rules, relating to 
international conduct, of which twelve related to the con- 
duct of war and two related to arbitration and peace. Six 
to one in favor of war as against the rules of peace is a 
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fail- measure of the relative importance which war and 
peace have shown in existing international law. 

The last war certainly gave us a sufficiently impressive 
appearance of the farcical if it were not tragic nature of 
the efforts by rules of war to humanize war. In the doc- 
trine of self-preservation, military necessity and the like, 
international law leaves plenty of loopholes for any m- 
genious nation. But the necessity of the case is that the 
object of a warring nation is to win the war and not to 
lose it by reason of humanity and politeness. 

The public mind in my humble judgment has been, 
much obfuscated by the distinction between legal and 
nan-legal disputes, justiciable and non-justiciable disputes. 
The effect is obfuscating, for it tends to create the impres- 
sion that certain disputes are intrinsically and necessarily 
non-legal. But all that legal and non-legal means is that 
certain cases are triable and other cases are not triable; 
and the important thing is, who decides what cases are 
triable and what cases are not triable. Any kind of case 
becomes legal, becomes justiciable, the moment the law 
and the courts operating according to that law declare 
thar that particular land of case is a kind of case that the 
courts should hear and decide. 

Now at present any nation can decide arbitrarily that 
an issue is political and therefore non-legal and non-tri- 
able. It can decide for itself that it involves national honor 
or a vital interest, and hence i.s subject to no other adju- 
dication than that of resort to arms. A prime condition of 
a permanent court of international peace and justice is, 
then, that law and the courts, not the arbitrary will of a 
party, shall decide what kind of cases under what drcum- 
stances are triable by the court. Now undoubtedly one of 
the chief and one of the difficult functions of those who 
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draw up the new body of international lav; will be to at- 
tempt to draw the line in precisely such cases. This is a 
matter for experts and not for a layman like myself. But 
I venture the statement that if there is any real will to 
peace in the world, it is just those cases which are now al- 
leged to be non-kgal in nature which will be declared to 
be the very ones that most demand and exact the attention 
of the law and the court. 

The third point to which I would call your attention is 
the question of the penalties for non-compliance with the 
decisions of the court, the so-called sanctions. Here again 
I quote the words of the resolution introduced shortly be- 
fore the termination of the last session of the senate, by 
Senator Borah. The court is to have for the enforcement 
of its decrees “the same power as our federal supreme 
court; namely, the respect of all enlightened nations foi 
judgments resting upon open, fair investigations, impar- 
tial decisions and the compelling force of an enlightened 
public opinion." The essence of that statement is that 
there is no effort to use armed force to enforce the deci- 
sions of the court against the recalcitrant party. In other 
word-s, the measure is logical-— not merety formally logical 
but substantially logical irj its adherence to the idea that 
war is a crime. It does not provide an exceptional case in 
which war shall be resorted to. It should not be forgotten 
that the use of police power against an individual who is 
recalcitrant is radically different from the use of power 
against a nation which is recalcitrant. The latter is Tvar, 
no matter what name you give it. It involves the use of 
army and navy, of artilleries and high explosives, block- 
ades, starvation, poison gas, submarines and aeroplane 
bombs. You do not make that thing the less war by giving 
it the polite name of police force. You cannot coerce as 
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entire nation save by war. To outlaw war and in the same 
measure to provide for war is to guarantee the perpetua- 
tion of the war system. 

But I do not need to dwell upon this, for the situation 
is the same with respect to this proposition that it is with 
any other proposition before the American public. I quote 
with much pleasure from the recent address of Secretary 
Hughes concerning the proposed entrance of the United 
States into the league court: "The truth is that the deci- 
sions of the court will have the most solemn sanction that 
it is practicable to obtain. When nations agree to submit a 
dispute to a tribunal and to abide by the decision, its ob- 
servance is a point of international honor of the highest 
sort. You can really have no higher sanction than this, 
and it is one which will be all the more keenly felt when 
the decision is not merely one of a temporary tribunal 
but of a permanent court supported by practically all the 
nations of the world.” 

The case does not stand very different in the minds of 
its supporters from the proposition of the league of na- 
tions, as stated by Lord Robert Cecil, I shall not try to 
enter into all the minutiae of the exegesis of the cove- 
nant of the league. President Wilson and Justice Clark 
insist that it does mean the use of force on the one hand; 
Lord Robert Cecil and his friends that it does not. To 
make one exception to the outlawry of war is to open the 
door to any and all war; that is Lord Robert's statement, 

This proposition to outlaw war as it has been outlined is 
positive and constructive. It is not negative. It is not hos- 
tile to any other measure having a tendency to secure the 
freeing of the world from the menace of the war system. 
I hesitate, therefore, to contrast it even by implication 
with any other measure. For the forces of peace we need 
union, not division. Existing divisions among them are 
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among the greatest assets of those people, powerful out of 
all proportion to their number, who believe in war. 

But, after all, a practical responsibility lies on each one 
of us. Each one has to ask himself whether he is expend- 
ing his activities in behalf of some plan which is positive 
and constructive in effort, or which is divisive and so, rel- 
atively to what might be accomplished, is negative. There 
IS no inherent rivalry between the plan proposed and the 
Hague court or the league court. In the passage I quoted 
the resolution provides that a judicial substitute for war 
shall be created, or, if existing in part, be adapted and 
adjusted. This provision opens the way to a consideration 
of the claims of the Hague tribunal or the league court, 
either or both. 

Secretary Hoover recently endorsed the idea of Senator 
Borah, but he added in his Des Moines speech that it was 
a counsel of perfection beyond any present practicability. 
While I disavow any desire or intention to speak for the 
influence of anybody but myself, for which I am bound, 
whether I want to or not to assume a personal responsi- 
bility, I do question the right of Secretary Hoover or any- 
body else to speak for the people of the United States or 
the world in stating that “While I am in favor of it, the 
world is not ready for it yet,” I do not feel so sure that I 
am so much better or wiser than the rest of the world to 
justify me in making any such statement as that. 

The question is one for us to decide. Are we really 
against the war system, or are we against it in feeling? 
do we desire to make some friendly gesture, to hold out a 
little finger a little way across the oceans of discord, but 
not ready to do something positive and soon? Are we 
ready to salve our conscience with a pious aspiration, 
some so-called “step,” or do we wish to effect a significant 
and genuine change in international relations? Until this 
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question has been put up to the American people and 
other peoples, I will not admit the insincerity of the will 
of the world — I do not speak of the will of the rulers and 
politidans of the world, but of the people of the world — 
the insincerity of its will against war. 

The proposal before us accomplishes one good-sized 
step. It puts up to the people of the world — ^puts up for 
the first time in human history — a proposition which is 
simple, which is understandable, which is fundamental, 
on the basis of which the peoples of the W'orld can record 
whether their will is for peace or for the continuance of 
the war system. And as I would again remind you, the 
question for our immediate and practical decision is not 
whether this proposition will put an end to wars, but 
whether we believe that It is worth while for us to make 
an effort, and to give the peoples of the world an oppor- 
tunity to force upon the political leaders of the world the 
necessity of going upon record on this point. One thing is 
perfectly certain: If the peoples do not want war they 
will respond to this proposition. If, on the other hand, it 
should turn out they do want war, then war will continue 
with increasing horror. I for one do not wish to waste any 
further time or energy with any of these propositions 
which are perfectly futile if war is bound to go on. 

Having heard a number of discussions and objections 
upon this point, I would like to ask eadi one of you be- 
fore he commits himself to objection to the outlawry of 
war whether logically the objection does not imply that 
the war system is bound to go on? Now maybe it is, I 
cannot prove that it is not; bat I only say that such an 
objection proves altogether too much, because it makes 
every effort, it makes every meeting and every discussion 
and every proposition such as we have here now or at any 
other time perfectly meaningless and footless, significant 
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at most simply a5 a temporaiy relief of our own pergonal 
emotion. And meantime this proposition to outlaw war 
does put it up to the peoples of the world to find out 
whether they want the war system to continue or do not 
want it to continue. 

I want to say one word in. conclusion about a matter 
that I should prefer to have said nothing about, this mat- 
ter of steps, steps, steps. How long have we been taking 
steps to do away with war, and why have they accom- 
plished nothing? Because (Ae siep haw all been taken 
under the zear system. It is not a step that we need, it is 
a right-about-face; a facing in another direction. And 
when we have committed ourselves to facing in another di- 
rection we have all future time to take steps in. No ad- 
vance in human history that was of any great importance 
was ever made by taking steps along oM lines. Think of 
that proposition. Taking steps along oid lines aMs in per- 
fecting principles and methods that are already estab- 
lished, but they never initiate the great steps in human 
progress. These always come by finding a new method of 
attack upon the problem. I believe the fallacy which most 
paralyzes human effort today is the idea that progress can 
take place by more steps in the old wrong direction. We 
can, if we please, take steps to perfect the international 
law and international courts under the old system, but let 
us not delude ourselves into thinking that in improving de- 
tails of this system we are taking a single step toward the 
elimination of the war system of the world. 

If there be somewhere some grinning devil that watches 
the blundering activities of man, I can imagine nothing 
that gives him more malicious satisfaction than to see 
earnest and devoted men and W'omen taking steps, by im- 
proving a legal and political system that is committed to 
war, to do away wdth war. The proposition to outlaw war 
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is a step from the standpoint of law, because it means that 
the development of law which has been going on for count- 
less ages is now to be extended to the only realm of hu- 
man relationship where violence still controls. If we look 
back to savage times we find a time when every human 
relationship that gave rise to dispute was settled by pri- 
vate combat. We have now substituted law and the court 
for every direction but one. From the standpoint of law, 
then, I say that the proposal to outlaw war is a real and 
a logical and a culminating step in the evolution of law. 
But from the standpoint of war it is no step to improve 
the rules and laws of war. It is a right-about-face to 
change the whole method. 

I have referred several times to the fact that this out- 
lawry of war is a new mode of approach, an attack from a 
different angle. And in conclusion I wish to refer to it 
again. We are asked not merely, what is the ultimate 
method of procedure, but how are we to proceed? Well, 
this new method of approach applies here, too. Other 
schemes for peace, excepting the purely educational and 
moral ones, have relied upon the initiative of rulers, poh- 
tidans or statesmen, as has been the case, for example, in 
the constitution of the League of Nations. Here at last is a 
movement for peace which starts from the peoples them- 
selves, which expresses their will, and demands that the 
legislators and politicians and the diplomats give eSect to 
the popular will for peace. It has the advantages of the 
popular educational movement, but unlike the other edu- 
cational movements for peace it has a definite, simple, 
practical legislative goal. When we consider the extent to 
which politicians, left to themselves — I am especially re- 
ferring to those diplomats who have to deal with foreign 
offices — the extent to which they are tied up to the polit- 
ical tradition and institution of war, until they think and 
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act almost entirely in its terms, excepting when the dislike 
of the common people restrains them, it is not necessary 
to point out the importance of this difference. Just th ink 
what a difference it makes whether you begin with the 
people and end with the politicians, or begin with the pol- 
iticians and end by putting something over on the people. 

V • Editor’s Note* 

A reader u nfamiliar with the detailed program of the 
Plan to Outlaw War might (and quite understandably) 
think that the last sentence in the text above is rhetorical. 
Such is far from being the case. It epitomizes the method 
or means whereby the Outlawrists — from 1921 to 1927 — 
proposed to reach their objective or end, S.O.Levinson, 
as Chairman of the American Committee for the Outlawry 
of War in 1923 formulated their policy in the following 
eight points: 

r. Declaration of our international policy by the 
passage by the United States Senate of the pending 
resolutionf to outlaw war; to he followed by similar 
parliamentary declarations in other countries. 

2. When a substantial number of parliaments have 
so responded, conference of all civilized nations to be 
called to execute a general treaty for the abolition and 
outlawing of war. 

3 This Conference to call a Convention for the crea- 
tion and codification of the international laws of peace 

+ This editorial note is included as part of the text with Mr. 
Dewey's consent (but the editor is alone responsible for it) . The 
function of this note is twofold; a) to supply the background of 
information necessary to fi.ll the gap between the preceding and 
following sections of Mr. Dewey’s text; b) to relieve the Introduc- 
tion of the need for dealing with practical aspects of Mr,_ Dewey's 
socio-political philosophy. Such practical and specific discussions 
are best done “in context.” — Ed. 
t Introduced by Senator W. E. Borah, Dec. 20, 1922. Ed. 
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at which all civilized nations shall have adequate repre- 
sentations, 

4. After the code has been created, it shall be sub- 
mitted to a plebiscite or referendum in each civilized 
nation, so that the faith of the peoples of all countries 
shall be pledged behind the code. 

5. The court shall have jurisdiction over all parties 
to a dispute npon the petition of any party to the dis- 
pute or of any signatory nation. 

6. All petitions, answers, and other pleadings, shall 
be in writing and accessible to the public, and all hear- 
ings by the court shall be open. 

7. The court should sit in the hemisphere of the con- 
tending nations; and if the disputants live in opposite 
hemispheres, then in the hemisphere of the defendant 
nation. 

8. All nations shall agree to abide and be bound by 
and in good faith to carry out the orders, judgments, 
decrees, and decisions of such court.”' 

It can be seen from the above eight points, that 
the means proposed for securing the adoption of the Out- 
lawTy plan, were also to function as the means for maldng 
the Treaty when signed and the Code of Law and Su- 
preme Court when created, effective and enduring instru- 
ments of international peace. The Outlawrists, from 1921, 
consistently opposed all “peace” plans that were predi- 
cated on the use of “sanctions.” Dewey has summarized 
the history of this issue in the movement thus; 

“In his first article, written while the war was still be- 
ing waged (March g, 1918) Levinson advocated that the 
organized force of the world be used against a nation 
which violated the new provision of international law. 

* Quoted from KeBot, Security Against War (MacmiHan, 1924), 
vol. 1 pp. 787-7SS. 
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But from 1921 he and the Committee for Outlawry took 
the position that the sole reliance was the organized moral 
sentiment of the world and that even if nations should 
agree to use force against a recalcitrant nation, there 
would be no assurance save good faith that that compact 
m turn would be kept.” {Encyclopedia of the Social Scien- 
ces, article Outlawry of War [by John Dewey], voL jd, 
p 509; published in 1933 but written not later- than the 
first half of 193 T.) 

The Outlawrists at no time contemplated the silly and 
indeed chimerical possibility of successfully outlawing war 
by “fiat” by mere juristic declaration, by, so to say, legal 
excommunication. Wrote Mr. Levinson: 

The principle underl5dng the outlawry of war is this: 
The law should always be on the moral side of every 
question. But the law of nations kas always been on the 
wrong side of the war question. International law has 
continued to recognize, shelter, protect and reenforce 
the legal status of war until war has become the most 
lawful thing in civilization. For what with laws of con- 
scription, martial laws and espionage acts, everyone 
who impedes in the slightest degree the operations of 
war is a criminal.* . . . The law which should con- 
demn and stigmatize evil, actually embraces and nur- 
tures it, and thereby thwarts the moral will of civiliza- 
tion. . . . Not until the will of mankind throws the 
irresistible weight of the majesty of the law on the 
moral side, by destroying war’s institutional status, by 
condemning and outlawing it, will this plague of plagues 

* It is eminently worth noting that the Borah Resolution con- 
tained this provision; . - that every nation should be encour- 
aged ... to bind itself to indict and punish iis own international 
war breeders or instigators am waf profiteers . . This is not of 
course invoking “sanctions” since the punishment is to be meted 
out in each country to the individuals guilty of instigating war 
The militarists and not the pacifists would be sent {in the TJ S.) 
to Leavenworth, etc. 
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. . , ever be extecminated.” (Quoted in The Outlawry 
of War, pp. 93'94j by C. C. Morrison [Willett, Clark & 
Colby, 1927] ; italics mine.) 

For the Outlavfrists, the juristic, procedure, iar from be- 
ing self-sufficient, and effective for the end, was the very 
last step in the process; a necessary step, but a culmi- 
nating step of setting up the formal machinery — like the 
Constitution of the United States and our Code of Laws. 
It is unwarrantably charitable to say that those who ac- 
cused the Outlawrists with believing war could be abol- 
ished and outlawed by “legal fiat’' were simply silly. It 
was even too charitable to say of them what Dewey 
said of the same class of critics in a slightly different con- 
nection, namely, that they exhibited “the stupidity of 
habit-bound minds,” {Characters and Events, vol. 2, 
p. 704.) 

For the Outlawrists (up to 1927 at any rate) , to sign a 
treaty, to create a code of international peace laws, to set 
up a Supreme Court of the World (modeled after the 
United States Supreme Court) were, taken by themselves, 
all verbal and ceremonial gestures, idle expenditures of ef- 
fort — nay, worse, misleading and world-deceiving efforts, 
for these acts to be significant and not idle acts, they had 
to follow upon the organization of the moral sentiment of 
the world; that is, adequate provision had first to be made 
for the enactment of the legal instrumentalities, for mak- 
ing them effective and functioning instruments competent 
to regulate the conduct of nations with respect to each 
other. 

For the reader and student of Dewey’s philosophy, the 
Plan to Outlaw War has especial significance, because not 
just Dewey the man but Dewey’s philosophy worked for 
Outlawry and had an influential hand in shaping its basic 
formulation. 
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As can be seen from the foregoing, in the basic 
and genuine Outlawry Plan, means and ends are conceived 
together as integral parts of one whole and progressive 
historical process. Means and ends are qualitatively con- 
tinuous with one another and functionally interactive with 
one another. They are mutually supporting, mutually ful- 
filling, mutually realizing. The -means necessary for secur- 
ing the worldwide adoption of the Plan and the creation 
of its legal instrumentalities are also the means sufficient 
for enacting or making effective those instrumentalities. 
The means to be used to create the Court (in which the 
Plan heads up) are to be the only support of its decisions 
— the ends.; and the ends (the decisions) in turn would 
(because supported) further strengthen, deepen and 
further organize the already (partially) organized moral 
sentiment of the world— fAe means. To formulate the rela- 
tion of means-ends in its most comprehensive form: the 
underlying principle of Outlawry, defining the end is that 
mternational law should be on the moral side of the war 
question; and the means to be employed in realizing that 
end — from start to never-ending finish — is to be and only 
to be the moral will or moral sentiment of civilized peo- 
ples as that will or sentiment is -progressively enlightened 
and organized by understanding of that end itself; and by 
the continuous and progressive interactive functioning of 
-means-in-ends in the decisions of the Court. 

The Outlawry Plan fulfills the basic requirements of 
Dewey's philosophy of instrumentalism; it admirably 
and completely exemplifies his conception of the method of 
-intelligence in social affairs. Now the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
if not the greatest of all failures in the modem world, is, 
at any rate, high on the list. The question relevant here 
then is this: To what extent — ^if at all — may the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact be properly and justly considered as a case 
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testing tile validity and practicality of Dewey's pliilosopiiy 
of means-ends in the socio-political sphere, or if you like, 
of his political liberalism in social action? To put the 
question in another way: If it were the case that the Kel- 
logg-Briand Pact was the first end-result of the method 
oj intelligence as laid down in the Outlawry Plan then it 
would be justifiable to consider the Pact as being, in so 
far forth and within the sphere of its operation, of the 
nature of an historical case experimentally testing the 
practicability of Dewey’s socio-political philosophy; and 
if it were justifiable so to consider the Pact, then would 
it also be legitimate to conclude that the failure of the 
Pact is (in part if not in whole) a failure of intelligence 
in the modern world. 

It comes down then to a matter of historical fact: How 
was the Kellogg-Briand Pact arrived at? Of what method 
of frocedure was it in fact the conclusion? 

Although it would be eminently instructive and valu- 
able — especially for the current day — to go into all the 
details of the history, space limitations make such impos- 
sible. Besides, for the crucial testing of the issue, a con- 
sideration of the main historical events will be sufficient 

From 1918 to the spring of 1927 the Outiawrists fol- 
lowed their method as laid down. From 1923 to 1927 they 
concentrated their efforts — ^writing, lecturing, debating, 
circulating literature — on the Borah Resolution. The pas- 
sage of that resolution was the first programmatic legal 
step, and for close to five years it was their rallying point 

And then, on April 6, 1927, something happened. On 
the tenth anniversary of America’s entry into the "World 
War, the late M, Briand as Foreign Minister, gave a state- 
ment to the press. After saying things everyone would ex- 
pect him to say on such an occasion, he went on to say 
what no one expected him to say: 
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For those whose lives are devoted to securing this liv- 
ing reality of a policy of peace the United States and 
France already appear to the world as morally in full 
agreement. If there were need for those two great de- 
mocracies to give high testimony to their desire for 
peace and to furnish to other peoples an example more 
solemn still, France would be willing to subscribe pub- 
licly Vvdth the United States to any mutual engagement 
tending to “outlaw war,” to use an American expression, 
as between these two countries.* 

So unexpected was this statement of Briand’s that no 
one paid any attention to it until April 2 5 when, to quote 
the great diplomatic historian of the Kellogg Pact, 

“the New York Times published a letter from Ur. 
Nicholas Murray Butler which was the real starting 
point, in the United States at least, of what was ultim- 
ately to become a proposal for a world-wide treaty. 

. . . The closing paragraphs of Dr. Butler’s letter , . . 
[were] ... the ringing challenge which brought the 
offer of France to the mind and conscience of the Amer- 
ican people.” ( J. T. Shotwell, War as an Instrument of 
National Policy [Harcourt, Brace, 1929] pp, 42-43-) 

Although Prof. Shotwell, in his pamphlet, referred to 
the Briand proposal as “the extraordinary offer of the Gov- 
ernment of France” and in his later book persistently used 
similar language, the proposal was “extraordinary,” “im- 
portant,” etc., etc., only from point of view of those who 
up to that time (like Drs. Butler and Shotwell) had been 
opponents of Outlawry and advocates of America’s entry 
mto the League of Nations. Not that Briand’s proposal 
made them any the more favorably inclined to the prin- 
ciples and method of Outlawry; but it did soon serve as a 
means for “uniting the peace movements” in America. 

* All quotations from, diplomatic documents are taken from J. T. 
Sbotwell, The Pact of Paris, Text of Treaty and Related Documents, 
Iniermtional Conciliation, pamphlet no. 243, October 192S. 
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From point of view of Outlawry, Briand’s proposal was, 
to speak mildly and cliaritably of tiie dead, a piece of 
solemn humbug. To speak as the facts demand it was an 
astute piece of chicanery. And Prof. ShotwelFs book pro- 
vides the evidence proving the truth of this statement. In 
The Pact of Paris, published October 1928, Prof. Shotwell 
wrote: 

“it would be misreading history and falsifying our 
conception of M. Briand’s part in it to attribute to him 
unworthy motives of clever diplomacy in his first offer 
of a bilateral agreement, as though it were involving 
the United States in a disguised alliance.” (p. 450) 

And in his book (Preface dated October 14, 1928, though 
published in 1929) he writes of “the imaginative foresight 
and courage and idealism of M. Briand” (p.83 ) and so on 
whenever occasion permits. But the truly informative pas- 
sages in Prof. Shotwell’s book concerning the real nature 
of M. Briand’s offer are such as these; 

“It is difficult now to recall the basis of this mixed 
and somewhat contradictory appreciation of the French 
proposal. Almost without our noticing it, the attitude 
towards France in the United States, and elsewhere in 
the world as well, has changed chiefly as a result of this 
very offer, for it has come with the emphasis of a climax 
to the long series of acts of pacification which are the 
outstanding achievements of the foreign policy of M. 
Briand. Now, at last, the charge could no longer stand 
that the France of the Third Republic was a miUtaristtc 
nation. But this had been the general impression in the 
United States from the days of the discussion over the 
Treaty of Versailles, an impression strengthened if not 
justified by the policy of BI. Poincare in the invasion of 
the Ruhr. Those who knew France well enough knew 
that the charge of militarism was not justified, but they 
were relatively few; and so firmly had the other impres- 
sion become fixed in the popular mind that any state 
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ment to the contrary was likely to be treated as if it 
were merely French propaganda. . . . The proposal of 
April 6 was the first definite step towards the complete 
revision of the attitude towards France. {War, etc., p. 
45 & p. 46; italics mine.) 

There is no reason to doubt the veracity of Prof. Shot- 
well’s report (l.c.p.46) that M. Briand “in conversation, 
frankly stated that he did not know how to take American 
public opinion nor what to make of it.” But there is every 
reason to doubt the reliability of M. Briand’s modesty, 
for it was undoubtedly of the “false” variety. The whole 
history of the diplomatic negotiations from April 1Q27 to 
August 1928 conclusively proves that M. Briand knew how 
to take American public opinion plenty!* But of course 
he did not know how to take it as well as did the late Sir 
Austen Chamberlain (then Foreign Minister). After all, 
an English speaking cousin is a “cousin” and the most 
astute of Frenchmen still remains only a “friend.” But, 
to give credit where credit is due, it must be said of M. 
Bnand that he was the first European Statesman to see 
the possibility of exploiting “an American expression” for 
the purposes of perpetuating European political methods 
and furthering European political objectives. (European 
for Briand meaning French of course; and European for 
Sir Austen meaning British of course.) And on the evi- 
dence of Prof. Shotwell just quoted (and there is much 
more) M. Briand reaped a not inconsiderable reward for 
having had the “foresight and courage and idealism” to 
step out of the traditional European lineup and extend a 
momentarily cordial hand to “an. American expression” — 
to a neologism, so to speak, of the American language. 

* Fortunately for Americans, it is a characteristic requirement of 
all German statesmen (except under the Republic) that they be too 
stupid to take the public opinion of any p.eople (excepting of course, 
and with qualifications, their own). 
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But the late Mr. Kellogg, even alter Dr. Butler’s ring- 
ing challenge, was not impressed either by Briand’s April 
statement nor by his draft treaty of June 20, r927. WTien 
Kellogg finally got round to answering Briand on Decem- 
ber 28, 1927 he wrote: 

“In view of the traditional friendship between France 
and the United States — a friendship which happily is 
not dependent upon the existence of any formal engage- 
ment — . , . it has occurred to me that the two Govern- 
ments, instead of contenting themselves with a bilateral 
declaration of the nature suggested by M. Briand, 
might make a more signal contribution to world peace 
by joining in an effort to obtain the adherence of the 
, principal powers of the world to a declaration renounc- 
ing war as an instrument of national policy. Such a dec- 
laration . . . could not but be an impressive example 
to all the other nations of the world.” 

Eriand’s draft treaty of June 20, 1927 was appropri- 
ately entitled: “Draft of Pact of Perpetual Friendship be- 
tween France and the United States.” For 150 years — 
during the entire existence of the United States — the two 
countries had lived together in common law peace. Was 
M, Briand assailed by an inexplicable wave of Puritanism 
which made him feel it was time the two countries should 
have, as Mr. Kellogg put it, a “formal engagement”, that 
their relation should be “legitimized”? If M. Briand was 
deeply concerned to set “an example for other nations” 
by a bilateral treaty, why pick on the United States, with 
whom such a treaty could not possibly change a thing in 
fact? Why not pick on some other country, say, Ger- 
many? A bilateral Pact of Perpetual Friendship signed m 
1927 with Germany, containing M, Briand’s two Articles 
(which are substantially identical with the two Articles of 
the Pact 'of Paris) would perhaps have meant something, 
as an example or otherwise. 
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On January 5, 192S, Briand responded to Kellogg. Cer- 
tainly France would join in on a multilateral pact, but in- 
stead of declaring to renounce all war the parties to the 
pact ‘"shall renounce all war of aggression.” And when on 
January ii, Kellogg replied saying “I am not informed of 
the reasons” for the change from renouncing “all war” to 
renouncing “all war of aggression,” M. Briand gave him 
the answer on January 21. The essence of this answer is 
mcorporated in the new draft treaty Briand sent to the 
Governments of Great Britain, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
and the United States on April 20, 192S. 

Article 1. . . . without any intention to infringe 
upon the exercise of their rights of legitimate self-de- 
fense, 'mthin the jramework of existing treaties, partic- 
ularly when the violation of certain provisions’*' of such 
treaties constitutes a hostile act, solemnly declare that 
they condemn recourse to war and renounce it as an in- 
strument of national policy; that is to say, as an instru- 
ment of individual, spontaneous and independent po- 
litical action taken on their own initiative and not 
action in respect of which they might become involved 
through the obligation of a treaty such as the Covenant 
of the League of Nations or any other treaty registered 
with the League of Nations. They undertake on these 
conditions not to attack or invade one another. 

Article 2. The settlement or solution of all dbputes 
or confiicts, of whatever nature or origin, which might 
arise among the high contracting parties or between any 
two of them, shall never be sought on either side except 
by pacific means. 

* The "certain provisions” were never specified. In his final Note 
a month before the KeUogg-Briand Pact wfas signed (Note of June 
23, 1928} Kellogg wrote; ‘'The United States is not informed as to 
the precise treaties which France has in mind and cannot therefore 
discuss their provisions.” And so on August 21, 1928, the United 
States again entered into multilateral European relations without 
knowing what treaties and what provisions France and also Eng- 
land (as we shall see) continued to hold as binding on the signa- 
tones of the Pact, 
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Article 3. In case one of the high contracting parties 
should contravene this treaty, the other contracting 
powers would ipso facto be released with respect to that 
party from their obligations under this treaty. 

Article 4. The provisions of this treaty in no wise af- 
fect the rights and obligations of the contracting parties 
resulting from- prior international agreements to which 
they are parties (italics mine throughout) . 

This French Draft of April 20, 1928 was of course not 
the treaty signed on August 27. It was Mr. Kellogg’s 
treaty which was signed. Mr. Kellogg’s Suggested Draft 
Treaty of April 13, 1928 which he sent to the principal 
powers, contained a finely sounding preamble and just 
two articles : Article i making the general renunciation of 
war; and Article 2 identical in phraseology with Article 
2 of the French Draft (above). 

Now Sir Austen Chamberlain, on behalf of His Majes- 
ty’s Government, replied to Mr. Kellogg on May 19, 1928 
After the usual'flourishes, he got down to business. “After 
making a careful study” of Kellogg’s draft treaty and 
Briand’s draft treaty (which was sent out a week after 
Kellogg’s and so was really France’s diplomatic reply, or 
alternative) Sir Austen writes that 

“His Majesty’s Government feel convinced that there 
is no seriosis divergence between the effect of these two 
drafts” (!) ... “The French proposals, . . . have 
merely added an indication of certain e.vceptional cir- 
cumstances in which the violation of that principle [re- 
nunciation of war] by one party may oblige the others 
to take action seeming at first sight to be inconsistent 
with the terms of the proposed pact. His Majesty’s 
Government appreciate the scruples which have 
prompted these suggestions by the French Government 
The exact fulfillment of treaty engagements is a matter 
which affects the national honor; precision as to the 
scope of such engagements is, therefore, of importance 
Each of the suggestions made by the French Govern- 
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ment [not, please note, the United States Govern- 
ment! ] has been carefully considered from this point of 

* 

View. 

. The preservation of peace has been the chief 
concern of His Majesty’s Government and the prime 
object of all their endeavors. It is the reason why they 
have given ungrudging support to the League of Na- 
tions and why they have undertaken the burden of the 
guarantee embodied in the Locarno treaty. . . . For 
the Government of this country respect for the obliga- 
tions arising out of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions and out of the Locarno treaties is fundamental. 
... His Majesty’s Government could not agree to any 
new treaty which would weaken or undermine these en- 
gagements on which the peace of Europe rests. Indeed, 
public interest in this country in the scrupulous fulfil- 
ment of these engagements is so great” that — 

To cut the diplomacy short — ^His Majesty’s Government 
would prefer the French treaty, hut are ready to sign the 
Kellogg treaty if is clearly understood that, as Chamber- 
lain started out by saying, “there is no serious divergence 
between the effect of these two drafts” (italics mine 
throughout). 

And just to prove that His Majesty’s Government were 
more astute than the French Government in exploiting all 
possibilities of the proposed treaty for their own ends, Sir 
Austen added the famous paragraph lo: 

“I should remind your excellency that there are cer- 
tain regions of the world the welfare and integrity of 
which constitute a special and vital interest of our peace 
and safety. His Majesty’s Government have been at 
pains to make it clear in the past that interference with 
these regions cannot be suffered. Their protection 
against attack is to the British Empire a measure of 
self-defence. It must be clearly understood that His 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain accept the new 
treaty upon the distinct understanding that it does not 
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prejxidice their freedom of action in this respect” (ital- 
ics mine throughout) . 

Precision, as Sir Austen said, is of importance, because 
the esact fulhlment of treaty obligations is a matter 
which affects the national honor. Paragraph lo which 
on the occasion of accepting a treaty that was to make a 
new future and not repeat an old past promulgates for the 
first time what became known as “the British Monroe 
Doctrine.” This paragraph must therefore be taken as con- 
stituting a precise statement of what His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment meant despite the apparent fact that (a) they 
left unspecified which regions of the world are “the cer- 
tain regions” of specially vital interest for their peace and 
safety; (b) they left unexplained what they meant by 
“welfare” and “integrity”; (c) they left likewise in the 
misty realm 'of the unspecified and unexplained what they 
meant by “interference.” The only definite clew to their 
meaning, and hence what must b.e taJcen as controlling 
and defining their intention, is the innocent looking phrase 
“in the past,” His Majesty’s Government eagerly em- 
braced the new opportunity to show their prime concern 
to preserve peace (by signing Mr. Kellogg’s treaty) pro- 
viding it be clearly understood that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not be constrained by the treaty to act differ- 
ently from what they have been “at pains” to show is their 
method of action in the past. His Majesty’s Government’s 
sensitive sense of “national honor” and the pressure of His 
Majesty’s people demanding the “scrupulous fulfilment” 
of their engagements, would naturally not permit them 
even to think of doing in the future otherwise than they 
have done in the past. 

One sentence from the Belgian Note of acceptance of 
the Kellogg draft treaty deserves quotation; “It is pleased 
to note that the proposed pact will maintain unimpaired 
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the rights and obligations arising from the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and from the Locarno agreements 
which constitute for Belgium fundamental guarantees of 
security." In sum, for the principal signatories, the new 
treaty was understood to guarantee nothing! The outlaw- 
ing and abolition of war — that would not guarantee Bel- 
gian security! but the prior engagements of course would! 

But you will say, Mr. Kellogg after all did not allow 
himself to be “played for a sucker” and it was his treaty 
that was signed by France and England and the rest on 
the dotted line. Furthermore, he did not change a word or 
punctuation mark of his two Articles of April 13, 1928- 
Despite the French and British Notes there those two Ar- 
ticles stood in his final Text of Draft Treaty of June 23. 
Had then Mr. Kellogg really succeeded in bringing Eng- 
land and France over to his point of view? Or. was it actu- 
ally the other way round? Well, apart from the fact that 
Notes preliminary to signing a treaty and made conditions 
for signing, are actually integral parts of the treaty in 
practical eSect — apart from this fact, there is one tell-tale 
change that Mr. Kellogg did introduce — but in the Pre- 
amble of the June 23 Text: 

“any signatory power which shall hereafter seek to 
promote its national interests by resort to war should be 
denied the benefits furnished by this treaty.” 

Now of course if the Kellogg-Briand Pact were really a 
treaty outlawing war, and were ever intended as such, 
this addition to the Preamble is the sheerest sort of non- 
sense. The only benefit an Outlawry treaty can confer on 
its signatories is the help it gives in maintaining peace. If 
that benefit is gone, there are no others it can confer. 
What happens when an Outlawry treaty is broken is very 
simple: those who break the treaty return to the “state of 
nature" — and for such return, no provision need be made. 
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Indeed, the whole principle of Outlawry is predicated on 
the fact that when, war begijns (or peace is broken) nations 
do inevitably return to the state of nature (or barbarism) 
and all the glossing over by protocols, conventions, rules 
regulating warfare cannot hide that hideous fact. Mr. Kel- 
logg’s addition to the Preamble is of course nothing quite 
as nonsensical as it would be if the Pact were conceived 
and intended as a genuine Outlawry Pact. It is a rephras- 
ing of Article 3 of the French draft of April 20, 1927, 
and that article has a very clear meaning; it means that 
whenever any one of the signatories to the Kellogg Pact 
breaks that pact, then, ipso facto, or automatically, all 
the other treaties (of which Mr. Kellogg said he knew pre- 
cisely nothing) come into forcel Not for nothing, has the 
Pact of Paris become more familiarly known as the Kel- 
la^g-Brland Pact. 

The general validity of the above interpretation of the 
meaning of European n^otiations relative to the Pact is 
confirmed by no less distinguished and authoritative an 
official of the League (and one highly regarded in certain 
American circles as a seer of events) than Sir Arthur 
Salter. On the occasion of Kellogg’s Note of February 27, 
1928, Sir Arthur wrote in his notebook, on March i, 
192S: 

'‘The American Note published today seems to me, 
on any broad and long view, incomparably the most 
important fact in the present international position 
“That a country with the actual and potential 
strength of the United States of America, at the mo- 
ment when she has the power to embark upon the kind 
of imperialistic policy with which corresponding power 
by a single country has always hitherto been accom- 
panied in the past [for example, Great Britain], should 
take the lead in proposing a general treaty proscribing 
war as an instrument of national policy, may well mark 
a real epoch in history.’^ 
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There 13 ob^wusly however a real danger of the 
broader aspects and wider implications of the proposal 
be ng lost s ght of or inadequately assessed, because 
of minor and more technical preoccupations and short- 
range views. 

“A technical point may be quite sound, and may be 
made quite intelligible to those familiar with Euro- 
pean considerations. But there is the greatest danger 
that it may be so presented as to give fAc impression 
in America that it is a pretext for general opposition. 

“Nor do I see that the technical difficulties in re- 
ktioB to the League are insuperable. The main ques- 
tion or adjustment is really met~--or may be met— 
under the phrase ‘as an instrument of national policy’; 
and 1 cannot see why we on our side should create dij- 
ficulties by asking whether this is meant to safeguard 
our Covenant obligations. Its natural meaning is that it 
does; and surely we should presume that it does — leav- 
ing to America the onus of insisting on a narrow (sic] 
■meaning if she wants to, which I see no reason to be- 
lieve.” 

“If the opportunity is not to be wasted — and per- 
haps worse than wasted — a collective reply or replies 
in identical terms from the Great Powers addressed by 
the United States of America is essential. And particu- 
larly as League interests are at the centre of the prob- 
lem, it is natural that agreement should be attempted 
when the representatives meet at Geneva.” 

“From a League point of view, if we once have as 
a basis such a treaty as America proposes, we can rely 
on the logic of events to bring her nearer to the general 
League position. 

"Surely it is foolish to say ‘What is the use of sign- 
ing a Treaty not to go to war? You can’t go to war 
without arranging a method or settling disputes; there- 
fore let us not sign.’ 

"The right policy is surely: ‘Let us sign the Treaty 
binding ourselws to achieve the end; having done that, 
the obligation will help — and impel — all of us to pro- 
ceed to take all the further measures necessary for the 
purpose; that is, America will be brought step by step. 
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by the same process as that which has moved countries 
which are nearer to the scene of immediate political 
troubles, to something like the League system.” (First 
published in The United States of Europe, Re3Tial and 
Hitchcockj Inc., New York, 1933- All quotations taken 
in consecutive order as they appear, from pp. 330-234 
Many passages have been omitted, but none rearranged 
or changed internally in any way. Italics mine through- 
out.) 

The above citations would be eminently significant (be- 
cause of the eminence of their author) even if they were 
intended originally only as private memorials of private 
thought. But the object of Sir Arthur’s note-making was, 
as he tells us in his Preface, “a double one : first, to dear 
my oTO mind and make it easier to decide upon such 
detailed steps as were within my own competence by 
some conception of wider policy; and secondly, when I 
had opinions on questions extending beyond my own activ- 
ities, to influence my colleagues, or others whose views 
were likely to determine policy.” Sir Arthur’s note from 
which the above citations are taken falls entirely in the 
second class. That it did not succeed in influencing Sir 
Austen, at any rate, the latter’s official Note of May 19 
proves. But the difference, in any case, between Sir 
Arthur and Sir Austen was a rather unimportant one of 
tactics. Sir Austen believed the British Government could 
safely rely only on the imprecision of “precise” state- 
ments; Sir Arthur believed one could more securely rely 
on "the logic of events” to bring America (through the 
operation of the proposed Pact) into the position of con- 
stant partner and supporter of Great Britain (and Eu- 
rope) in their efiorts to carry on as “in the past.” For 
Europeans, be it carefully noted, the objective or purpose 
in accepting Kellogg’s multilateral proposal was never m 
question: the only question was how to handle the pro- 
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posai so that tie eventual issue ■would fae what tkey de- 
sired. As Sir Arthur well ''noted”: 'df it is badly received 
or unskilfnlly handled, it may have precisely the cpposite 
effect; and the United States of America may turn towards 
a policy which would ultimately prove the greatest of all 
disasters to the rest of the world.” (L.c., pp, 230-231; 
italics mine.) 

The “rest of the world” is of course Europe, and the 
greatest of all disasters w'ould be for the “European sys- 
tem” to suffer disaster. In their dealings Ttdth America, 
the sole question. for Europeans, then as now, was ho"j} to 
place the “onus,” KO^ where. The form of Sii* Arthur’s 
presumption — that it should as a matter of course be 
taken for granted that the “onus” would be left with 
America — is, from one point of view, more characteristi- 
cally and completely European {and British) than the 
form of Sir x\usten’s presumption. In substance, however, 
they must be admitted as identical.* 

* Because the difference is one of degree, not kind. That this is 
so, is fully established by the sentence with which Sir Austen dosed 
his Paragraph 10 (enunciating the “British Monroe Doctrine”) : 
“The Government of the United States have cotnparohk interests 
any disregard of which by a foreign Power they have declared that 
they would regard as an unfriendly act. His Majesty’s Government 
believe, therefore, that in defining their position they are expressing 
the intention md meaning of the United States Government.” 
(Italics rttine.) There are at least two specific presumptions in Sir 
Austen's one sentence; 1. That his assertion of His Majesty’s Gov- 
emcnent's widefined interest in unspecified regions of the world is 
“comparable” to (or even a “defining” of) President Monroe’s doc- 
trine which specified the regions, espUdned the ''‘interest,” and defi-ned 
the “interference” by a foreign Power that America would have to 
consider and take as an “unfriendly act”; 3. That the United States 
Government m 192S could of course have “intended and meant” 
by proposing a multilateral Pact tor outlawing war nothing but 
the adoption and establishment on a worldwide scale of its con- 
tinental doctrine of 282S. Obviously, it never dawned on His 
Majesty's Government that the Outlawrj' Pact and the Monroe 
Doctrine are mutually exclusive, that in so far as the Outlawry 
Pact operated at all, to the same extent would it make unnecessary 
all other defensive pacts — Monroe Doctrines included; and that 
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What happened to the Outlawrists during this “diplo- 
matic” period? Up to April 6, 1927 they had kept their 
Plan in the public realm where ideas are discussed, clari- 
fied and disseminated among the people. Did they then 
after April 6 allow their idea to be transferred into the 
official diplomatic realm where ideas are manipulated, dis- 
torted and “made real” in the particular and peculiar 
sense in. which “realistic politicians” always make ideas 
and things “real” — did they allow this to happen without 
putting up a fight? Did they not even denounce the black- 
guardly* exploitation of the “American expression”? Sad 
to say, The American Committee for Outlawry did not. 
Mr. Devrey strongly advised against the new and unex- 
pected alliance, but his counsel did not prevail. Senator 
Borah reintroduced his Resolution on Dec, 12, 1927 but it 
was not passed. Why? This is Prof, Shotwell’s explana 
tion: 


M. Briand quoted (“to outlaw war”) as an American 
expression and then went on to explain what it meant 
to him . . , when the phrase came home with this for- 
eign accent upon it, there was chance of misunderstand- 
ing on both sides. The consequences of this misunder- 
standing might have been to accentuate still more the 
differences in point of view across the Atlantic so that 

the full operation, of the Outlawry Pact would completely nullify 
them, or render them all obsolete and void of both “intention and 
meaning.” His Majesty’s Government could not possibl;' conceive 
themselves doing otherwise than “in the past” (how could toey 
when throughout their “past” they have been perfect in virtue, ani- 
mated, guided, and controlled only by the “spirit of fair play”?) , 
therefore Sir .4.usten presumed the same was true of the United 
States Government, But these are mere specifications of the great 
principle or presumption regulating His Majesty’s Government’s 
relations with America; and, after all, it is the principle that 
counts: the prindpie, in Sir Arthur’s lucid prose, of “leaving to 
America the onus.” 

* Bluckguardi The scullions and lower menials of a great house- 
hold; also, the servants and hangers-on of an army. Blackguardly, 
adv. Webster’s New International Dictionary (1937), p. 280. 
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M. Briand’s effort to uxxite the peace forces of both 
countries (sk) might have resulted in weakening them 
instead. It would almost have certainly done so had the 
American leaders of the movement to outlaw war hzld 
rigidly to a doctrinaire point of view. Instead of that, 
they joined with the rest of the peace movement in 
America in interpreting the Frendi use of their own 
phrase in liberal and practical terms, and thus made 
possible a joint movement of all the forces working for 
international peace in the United States; which was a 
new and unprecedented thing, (TVar, p. 103, italics 
mine.) 

The peace movement “had never adjusted itself to 
the practical politics of a developing world. . , , No- 
where else had this extremist tendency of idealism 
shown itself so unpractical as in the tlnited States, 
where the peace movement spent most of its energy in 
mutual, antagonisms, — like the theologians of old, — ^jn- 
stead of concentrating upon the common purpose of war 
elimination. Now at last the peace movement in Amer- 
ica was united. (L.c. pp. ir4-ii5) 

It was the leadership of Senator Borah which made 
possible this double achievement. {L.c, p. ti6) 

“Senator Borah’s chief preoccupation was not the 
splitting of juristic arguments but the earnest further- 
ance of international peace itself; and from first to last 
he sought to find the way to harmonize his plans with 
those acceptable to other governments so long as the 
negotiations kept in mind the honest fulfillment of a 
single underlying purpose. His policy henceforth was as 
practical as it was sincere, and once the Administration 
showed its willingness to take up the Briand treaty of 
the previous June* nothing further was heard during 

^Prof. Shotwell seems to have made an inadvertent sEp here; 
Borah reintroduced his Resolution on Dec, 12, 1927 ; the Adminis- 
tration first “showed its willingness” on Dec. 2S— a fortnight later. 
Can it be that Prof. Shotwell intended to say that Borah used his 
Resolution as a threat or weapon to bestir the Administration, and 
that done, let it sileiitly die? It is also necessary, in justice to C, C. 
Morrison, to note this; In his Addendum to The Outlawry of Wen' 
he did write “The importance of . . . (Briand’s April oSer) can 
hardly be exaggerated," (p. 2S3). Ho also wrote ‘T see no reason 
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the course of the negotiations of the Senate Resolution 
to outlaw war. Those negotiations owe much to Senator 
Borah; just how much the contemporary historian can 
hardly say. But when all was over . . M, Claudel . . 
singled out Senator Borah as the one who had done 
most, and sent him his formal thanks as representative 
of the Government of France. (L.c. p. 113) 

The reader is entitled to know more specifically what 
Dewey did during this period. From April 6, 1927 to 
March 1928 he did nothing.^*' Then he wrote an article 
the main, point of which was to make clear that 
“the proposal to make the United States a party to a 
treaty which outlaws “aggression” is simply, from lie Eu- 
ropean point of view, to make it a party to guaranteeing 
the results of the war treaties, with all their injustices I 
fear the aspirations of the American group are far re- 
moved in their conception of “aggression” from the reali- 
ties of the European situation, as these are used to de- 
fine “aggression” by France and her allies.” (Characters 
and Events, voL ii, p. 701) 

And he closes with this sentence: 

“. . . it is just as well to have no treaties which disguise 
the real situation and which lull lovers of peace into a 

■why the motives of France should be questioned.” But he goes on- 
to say, “But there is no need of arguing against this cynical inter- 
pretation" and no argument is necessary because as he says in itahcs 
“The sinister or selfish character of stick a treaty would be clearly 
revealed by the attitude of both nations toward the negotiation of 
similar treaties with other nations" (1. c. p. 298). France’s attitude 
toward negotiating a similar treaty -with other nations was revealed 
only on Jan. S, 1928 — at least six months p/ter Morrison wrote the 
above. Mr. Dewey, by the way, wrote an 18 page Foreword to 
Morrison’s book — but had not a single word to say about M 
Briand's proposal or Morrison’s comments on same. 

* Nothing publicly, that is. His efforts to influence the policy of 
the American Committee for Outlawry (already referred to) were 
made privately. And his Foreword to Morrison’s book stayed with 
the general proposition of Outlawry and studiously avoided the 
new practical-political situation that had arisen. 
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wholly delusive notion of the prospects of peace,” (Ib. 
P 702) 

On May 16, 1928, another article appeared entitled 
Outlawing Peace By Discussing War. The nub of this 
article is contained in the following paragraphs: 

“An amusing trait of the discussion is that when the 
relation of the League through its members to a nation 
waging a war is under consideration, the argument as- 
sumes that all nations bound by a treaty to go to war will 
keep their word. But when it is a question of a treaty to 
settle disputes by other methods than war, the chief con- 
sideration is the probability that nations — always, of 
course, the other nations — will not keep their word, even 
though given in tlie most comprehensive and most far- 
reaching international document ever drawn. 

“Treaties to make war have, it would seem, an irresis- 
tibly attractive and binding force; treaties not to make 
war are in all probability scraps of paper.” (Ib. p.704) 

And the closing paragraphs: 

. . . “There may be those, whose ideas do not get be- 
yond headlines, who suppose that the signing of a treaty in 
general terms would end the whole matter. It is hard to be- 
lieve that any responsible statesman entertains that idea. 
Certainly every active proponent of the outlawry idea has 
always held that any such general statement would, and 
could, be but a preliminary to providing adequate means 
for reaching pacific adjustments. It could be but a prelimi- 
nary for further negotiations respecting arbitration, con- 
ciliation, conference, revision of international law to com- 
ply' with its terms, a world court and so on. 

* It is wortii recording here that on the day the Pact was signed, 
Mr. Dewey said to me he was convinced the Pact would hinder not 
help the realization of the Outlawry objective. 
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The hann that is done in discussing the present status 
of the negotiations as if they mainly concerned some fu- 
ture war lies just here. The harm and danger are practical. 
The American public, and possibly some Senators, need to 
be prepared for subsequent efforts that will have to be 
made in order to provide the necessary pacific means of 
adjustment of disputes. Discussion in terms of what would 
happen in case of war distracts attention from this essen- 
tial need. If discussion does not prepare the public mind 
for the necessity and we are caught unawares, then when 
the treaty has been negotiated, we may well be in for an- 
other failure, a failure humiliating to our national self-re- 
spect and tragic in its consequences for the world." (Ib 
pp.705-706; italics mine.) 

This was the last statement Mr. Dewey wrote during 
this period. Not until March 1932 did he write again on 
the subject, and then mainly because he was practically 
badgered into doing so by an incorrigible optimist who be- 
lieved that the Stimson Doctrine opened the issue afresh, 
and that perhaps it could be made the starting point of a 
new (though very belated) effort to put some Outlawry 
reality into the Pact, Mr. Dewey was very sceptical, very 
reluctant and finally consented after days of argumenta- 
tion and persuasion. (I am intimate to all these details 
because I was the badgersotne optimist.) In that article 
entitled Peace — by Pact or Covenant? he started as fol- 
lows: 

“Since I am writing from the standpoint of the Pact of 
Paris, I may properly preface my remarks by saying that 
1 feared from the start that the Pact was prematurely 
adopted. For its power lies wholly in the moral force of 
the peoples behind it, and there was no adequate evidence 
that the education of the peoples regarding its meaning 
had been anything like adequately completed when the 
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Pact was officially s gned The Pact should have been the 
condus on of an irresistible public demand^ to a consid- 
erable extent it was the termination of the maneuvers of 
diplomats. There has, therefore, always been the danger 
that official adoption of the outlawiy idea would turn out 
to be an embalming of the idea rather than an embodi- 
ment of it.” 

And further on: 

“The only conclusion to be drawn from the facts of the 
situation, both those indicative of the value of the Pact in 
an emergency and those unfavorable to its constructive 
power, is plain. Lovers of peace should concentrate atten- 
tion upon the Peace Pact; they should deny themselves 
the use of all methods of agitation and appeal which are 
contrarj' to its letter and spirit. If this were done, the 
work of public education which was interrupted by the 
more or less premature official adoption of the Pact would 
be reundertalcen and carried on more vigorously than be- 
fore, In this case, the Far Eastern embioiiment will 
strengthen the force of the Pact instead of weakening or 
perhaps destroying it. For the point to be kept steadily in 
mind is the permanent bearing of the Far Eastern conflict 
upon the peace machinery of the world. This effect is 
more important than any other phase of the present armed 
struggle. I would not yield to any one in sympathetic ap- 
preciation of the human tragedy enacted in and around 
Shanghai. But if we get so stirred up by the scene of 
death and destruction that we lose sight of its basic cause, 
the war system, we shall in the end only confer added 
force upon this "system.” 

And he dosed with this paragraph: 

I plead then for three things; First, that the basic idea 
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of the Paris Pact be put to the front and be kept there, 
and that all judgments and policies relating to the Far 
Eastern situation be based upon it and upon it alone. Sec- 
ond, that the Pact be carried to its logical conclusion in 
a common statement of all nations signing the Pact that 
all demands, acquisitions, pretended rights, obtained in 
violation of it, are null and void. Third, that the force 
clauses of the League of Nations Covenant be abrogated 
so as to bring the Covenant into agreement with the Pact 
which was signed later, in order that the League influence 
reenforce that of the Peace Pact instead of working 
against it.” {The New Republic, March 23, 1932) 

The third demand of course aroused the opposition of 
American advocates of the League just as vigorously (if 
not more so) in 1932 as in 1921-192S. And so that led to 
a request that Mr. Dewey defend his position in fuller 
and more circumstantial terms. Which he did — and which 
leads the reader right into the next and last Section of 
this chapter — (and Dewey’s last writing on this whole 
subject). 

It is hardlv necessary to answer in formal terms the 
question previously raised. It is obvious that there is no 
justification for considering the Kellogg-Briand Pact as an 
end-result of using the method of intelligence in socio- 
political affairs (nor indeed as the end-result of any intel- 
ligent method). Its failure therefore cannot be with any 
justice evaluated as a failure of intelligence in the modern 
world. 

The Pact is just another monumental piece of evidence 
proving what cannot (for our own good) be proved too 
often, namely, that European politicians (alias statesmen) 
always stand ready to use even “American [idealistic] ex- 
pressions” — though they prefer of course their own lin- 
guistic resources — as means for publicly dressing up their 
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habitual blackguardism * The only thing the history of the 
Pact up to date condusively proves is that "‘'to begin -with 
the politicians” is “to end, by putting something over on 
the people.” Of course we didn’t need the evidence of the 
Pact to establish this. But though not necessary for prov- 
ing the general proposition, the evidence of the Pact is 
nonetheless of great specific value in these current per- 
fervid days. For one of the myths more sedulously culti- 
vated now than perhaps ever before is that England hasn’t 
really got a “policy,” that its tradition is simply to “mud- 
dle” along and “muddle” through,-—by inspired improvisa- 
tion, so to speak. In current language what this means is 
that England hasn't really got an “ideology” and that the 
British Governments have never been a party in an “ideo- 
logical” conflict; the only “ideology” they stand for is 
that of having no ideology, or, as it is more familiarly put, 
they only stand for fair play ptst “fair play.” If thd history 
of the Pact, before and after signing, does nothing else it 
explodes this preposterous myth. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Great Britain today are the worthy ideological 
successors, really continuators, of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of 1928. In fact, the truly accurate designation is 
neither “successors” nor “continuators" but fulfillers and 
realizers. Since 1931 especially have the British Govern- 
ments been concretely developing and carrying out in 
worldwide practice what the British Government of 1938 
was largely able only to write out in worldwide theory 
(Note of May 19, 1928). Even if it he granted — and in 
view of the multitude of secret treaties of the War it is 
granting an awful lot — but even if it be granted that there 
was some reasonable justification for Americans being de- 

* ShckgiMrdism, n. The conduct, language, or practices of a 
Watiguard. Webster’s, loc. cit. For definition of blackguard, see 
note. 
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ceived in 1928 by Sir Austen Chamberlain’s protestations 
of the British Government’s good faith, of their unweary- 
ing work for peace, of their sleepless sense of national 
honor that requires the scrupulous fulfillment of agree- 
ments and engagements with other nations, there is, in 
1938, no reasonable justification whatsoever for Ameri- 
cans who continue to be deceived by the British Govern- 
ment — ^unless, indeed, it can be established that inex- 
cusable political ignorance and “the stupidity of habit- 
bound minds” provide adequate grounds of reasonable 
justification. The British Governments have, since 1931, 
been concretely exhibiting and proving on a worldwide 
field of action the precise meaning of the “reservations” 
that on May 19, 1928 they made the necessary precondi- 
tions of their signing the Kellogg treaty on August 27, 
1928. 

It would be well if America realized that the first 
Japanese invasion of China (1931-32) was fairly directly 
the result of the “peace” efforts of His Britannic Majes- 
ty's Government in 1928 which they made preliminary to 
and conditional for signing Mr, Kellogg’s Pact. According 
to Prof. Sbotwell (1928), “Japan has established a rec- 
ord which should win something more than the official 
confidence of governments; it should have universal recog- 
nition of the high ideals and sincerity of its international 
dealings with the Western world,” (War, etc. p. 241) 
And “It is of the utmost importance to note that Japan 
was silent concerning any special reservations of its own ” 
(L.c. p. 249) Because on August 27, 1928, Japan signed 
the Pact without a murmur, so to speak, Prof. Shotwell 
felt it only fitting and just to devote a special chapter to 
her action, appropriately entitled Japan’s Renunciation 
(the other nations of course had engaged to renounce 
nothing i) But why should Japan have made special res- 
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ervations of its own? How indelicate Westerners really 
are' Great Britain (and France) had made all the reserva- 
tions conceivable. Was not the Pact a multiiateral treaty, 
affording (as the Preamble clearly implied) sff the signa- 
tories all the benefits thereof? Hence Japan conld claim 
the benefits when and as needed — ^which is dearly more 
polite than doing otherwise. And so on November 22, 1933, 
M. Matsuoka, on behalf of His Imperial Majesty^s Gov- 
ernment, publicly and offidally announced at Geneva that 
Japan was now ready to claim for itself the ‘‘^benefit” the 
British Government had reserved in its Note of May 19, 
1928, paragraph 10, Japan, too, had “certain [unspeci- 
fied] regions of the world” in which she could suffer no 
“interference” from other Powers because “the welfare 
and integrity” of such unspecified and expanding regions 
constituted an interest “special and vital to her own peace 
and safety.” Japan, unfortunately, had been unable of- 
ficially to assume the load (on August 27, 1928) of the 
“Asiatic Man’s Burden”; hut now (November 1932} it 
was able to follow the noble example of the British Gov- 
ernment who had offidally shouldered the “White Man’s 
Burden” as their preliminary contribution to ensuring the 
peace of the world through the Pact of Paris. 

But this “example for the nations” which the British 
Government set on May 19, 1928 was by no means the 
only way in which they rendered Japan assistance in 193 r- 
1932. How much and how consistently they connived and 
worked to help Japan in its period of trial, both a) by 
encouraging and leading her (by their advice) to rebuff 
all efforts the American Government made to restore peace 
and to make of the Pact of Paris something politically 
real and by showing Japan the way (by their ex- 
ample) to refuse to honor (among other things) their 
signature, not to the Kellogg-Briand Pact, but to the 
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Nine-Power Treaty — all this and much more H. L. Stim- 
son, then Secretary of State has clearly, documentarily 
and circumstantially proven in his book Tht Fof Eastern 
Crisis (Harpers, 1936). But verily, as Sir Austen so feel- 
ingly wrote, for His Majesty’s Government, the scrupu- 
lous fulfillment of engagements is a matter of national 
honor. Moreover, even if they didn’t think so, the British 
peoples did. And, as we all learnt in school, British Im- 
perial Statesmen alwaj^ tell the truth and only the truth 
to the peoples of the British Isles — if for no other reason 
than the fact that the British Government (as we also 
were taught in school) are so responsive and so respon- 
sible. 

On a matter so delicate, so intimate, so really important 
as the British Government’s sense of national honor, 
and their observance of that sense, it is only proper 
for an Englishman to speak. And so I quote from Norman 
Angell, who was just a few years ago made “Sir” by His 
Majesty (i.e., by His Government) : 

“In his book [The Far Eastern Cfww] Mr. Stimson 
points out that not only was America prepared to co- 
operate with Britain and other states in resistance to 
Japan, but that again and again the United States took 
the lead in initiating policies of resistance, going far be- 
yond League propos^. Not only would League States 
have had nothing to fear from the United States in 
measures designated to restrain Japan, but could count 
upon active co-operation.” (The Defence of the Empire, 
p. ios-io< 5 ; italics mine.) 

And here, as some would say, comes the pay-off; 

“Throughout the whole story of this retreat [of 
Great Britain] the standing argument of British Gov- 
ernment apologists has been that it was unable to act 
because others refused to act with it. Indeed, until the 
publication of Mr. Stimson’s book [for five whole 
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years, r93i-'£936] i.e., the refusal of ike American 
'Government to co-operate in any action against Japan 
and the fear that the United States might indeed em- 
barrass such action was the classic espianatioa. of our 
impotence.” (L.c.ix3-r4.} 

And just to prove that the British Government are never 
without some resource to fall back on, Sir Norman goes 
on to say, 

'•'Since then, [Mr. Stimson’s book 1936] the refusal 
of the French Government has been the .standing ex- 
cuse/' (Even though, as Sir Norman points out, Stim- 
son’s book antecedently proved any such excuse to be a 
he). 

Norman Angell knows his England, but he displays 
throughout hi.s remarkable book too much optimism about 
American intelligence. Thus: 

“There may be details here or there of Mr. Stirason’s 
story with which the critic and the historian -will dis- 
agree. But the point about it which matters is that for 
years it has been customary to explain the failure to or- 
ganize collective action in resistance to aggression as 
due very largely to the absence of America, to the fact 
that if it came to naval action Britain -would find herself 
in conflict with the United States. Whatever else Mr. 
Stimson’s contribution may do if disposes of that leg- 
end” (lx. pp. 114-113; italics mine). 

Alas for our innocents at home and abroad! One has only 
to read the editorials of the New York Times or The Na- 
tion and New Republic (to go no further afield) for 1937 
to the current day — to find out ho-w powerless indeed Mr. 
Stimson’s book is to “dispose of that legend” in its native 
land! 

Many Americans were shocked, almost horrified, when 
Lord Halifax made his recent trip to Geneva for the pur- 
pose of forcing the League of Nations to break the Stim- 
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son Doctrine — the only valuable achievement (such as it 
is) of the Kellogg-Briand Pact, forced through by Secre- 
tary Stimson, single-handed, against the determined op- 
position of the British Government. “What a sad dayi” 
Americans exclaimed. “What a fall and degradation to 
■witness!” And our English-speaking cousins, too! But the 
only difference between Lord Halifax at Geneva in 1938 
as official emissary of Prime Minister Chamberlain (but 
as real emissary of 11 Duce) and Sir John Simon at Gen- 
eva in 1931-1932 as the official emissary of Prime Minister 
MacDonald (but as real emissary of the Emperor of 
Japan) — the only difference is this: In 1938 circumstances 
forced the British Government out into the open, and 
their most desperate attempts to cover up were of no 
avail; whereas in 1931-1932 circumstances were favorable 
for their habitual kind of activity and they -were able to 
work under cover so completely that not until 1936 (when 
Stimson’s book was published) were their blackguardism* 
and hypocrisy (partially) exposed. 

History may be terrifying to read but only for fools is 
history bunk. On June 23, 1938, the New York Post be- 
gins an editorial with these words: 

“The time has come when it is no longer possible to 
took upon Great Britain as the mere dupe of the Fascist 
Powers in Europe.” Really. The only reason that time 
was ever here was because it is always still possible for 
the United States to be the mere dupe of Great Britain 

In 1927 the French proposal, as Professor Shotwell so 
admirably phrases it, came “■with the emphasis of a climax 
to the long series of acts of pacification which are the out- 
standiug achievements of the foreign policy of M, Briand ” 
The signing of the Pact of Paris may therefore well be 
considered a superclimax; and M, Briand on the occasion 


* For definition of, see ante. 
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of the ceremonial signing wisely gave Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain credit for an assist. In 1938 the word is not “pacifica- 
tion” but “appeasement” and the achievement of a long 
series of acts thereto is already notched on Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain’s slick. But his climax is not yet; nor of 
course his superclimax. Before either happens, as current 
evidence cumulatively shows, the word will most likely 
be changed back to “pacification” and what is now re- 
ferred to most frequently as Chamberlain’s “realism” will 
at the same time be transmuted into his “idealism, fore- 
sight, courage, integrity” and so forth.* Whether Cham- 
berlain himself will then be around to distribute the “hon- 
ors” no one can know. But that credit for the assist to 
Chamberlain will have to be xmanimously given to Musso- 
lini and Hitler (jointly, like some Nobel Peace Prices, or 
separately in order of naming) has been for some long 
time indisputably clear. W'hether the American people are 
to participate in Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s climax and 
superclimas — as they did in M. Briacd’s only less noxious 
ones— is the great question that now rests, not in the lap 
of the gods, but in the minds and intelligences of the 
American people. 

The wisdom of Dewey’s fear, as expressed in his article 
of March 7, 1928, is no less wise today; and by “today” 
I do not merely mean the specific day of this writing (June 
24, 1938) but any day American eyes will open on in the 
calculable and forecastable future. In this sense of “to- 
day” it is today not less true but infinitely more true that 
“the proposal to make the United State a party to a 
treaty which outlaws ‘aggression’ is simply, from the 
European point of view, to make it a party to guar- 
anteeing the results of the war treaties, with ail their 
injustices, I fear the aspirations of the American 


* See Addendum. 
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group are far removed in their conception of ‘aggres- 
sion’ from the realities of the European situation, as 
these are used to define ‘aggression’ by France and 
her allies,” 

It is the sheerest nonsense for Americans even to suppose 
let alone believe that Britain and France without, the aid 
of America lack the necessary power to promote the inter- 
ests of peace, of democratic government and civilized life 
in Europe. W’liat the British and French Governments 
genuinely ladt is the desire and intention to promote these 
ends. It is of course true that the British Government have 
for seven years and with increasing acceleration been 
laying the groundwork for a European climax and super- 
climax which when they occur will most probably be be- 
yond their unaided power to control for their own ad- 
vantage, But why should America aid the British Govern- 
ment then when the British Government is doing what it 
is doing now — and has been doing substantially and prac- 
tically the same thing for years and years? The question 
is not: Why should America help the British Government 
pull its chestnuts out of the fire? The question is: Why 
should America help the British Government put the 
civilization of the world into the fire ? And that is exactly 
what the British Governments have been doing with their 
Anglo-German naval agreement; with their Anglo-Italo- 
German agreement on Spain (more vulgarly known as the 
Committee for Non-Intervention in Spain) ; with their 
Anglo-German cooperation in Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
and all Balkan States; with their recent Anglo-Italian 
Agreement; with their Anglo-Japanese cooperation in 
China and so on for as long a list as you care to make out. 

In Dewey’s statement requoted above substitute “plan 
for collective security” (or “quarantining aggressor na- 
tions”) for “treaty which outlaws ‘aggression’ ”; substi- 
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tute for '^Var treaties^’ the AgTeeroents, Uaderstatidings, 
Cooperations some of which only are enumerated above; 
and substitute for “France and her allies” “England and 
her allies Italy and Germany and her not entirely helpless 
thrall France " — make these substitutions and Dewey’s 
statement reads for today. The specific European items 
may change from decade to decade, but the fundamental 
ideological policy — the political Ideology of the war- 
system — remains always the same. 

It is hardly necessary to point out — to return to our 
bask question of method—tbat we have no evidence from 
which we could with certainty infer that i/ the Outlawrists 
bad consistently used the method of intelligence they 
would have been successful. The method of intelligence — - 
as Dewey has consistently driven home-— has yet to be 
tried on the international scale (not to speah of the na- 
tional scale here). All we can with confidence say about 
the Outlawrists is this; if they had stuck to their guns (as 
Dewey advised) or if ^ they had remained “rigidly doc- 
trinaire” (as Prof. Shotwell put it) in the critical years 
1927-1928 at least a great deal of confusion and leading 
of the world-public around by the nose would have been 
forestalled. And this much of doctrinairism not only 
should they have offered: the American public (had it 
been sufficiently educated) would have demanded this 
much from them. If the Outlawrists had really believed in 
their procedural plan they could not possibly have aban- 
doned it the way they did. For to abandon it meant that 
they did not really believe that the means they proposed 
to use were essentially integrated with (and hence indis- 
pensable for) the ends to be attained. Only when means 
are considered as incidental to the achievement of ends, is 
it possible to substitute one set of means for another set 
of means. Such practice of substitution is the essence of 
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opportunism; and from opportunism to perfidy is never 
more than a step. 

It is evident from Dewey’s statement, “Just think what 
a difference it makes whether you begin with the people 
and end with the politicians or begin with the politicians 
and end by putting something over on the people,” that he 
did not believe that the Outlawry Plan of procedure {or 
the method of intelligence in social affairs) would prove 
itself to be absolutely perfect, that is, ioo% politician- 
proof. He believed and maintained that the Outlawry 
Plan — if carried through as planned — would effectively 
work to abolish war — ^not the politicians, though the latter 
abolition was only less desirable than the former. At some 
point, the politicians must enter in — there is no way of 
keeping them out. For public business requires public of- 
fi.cers (representatives etc.) and public officers are poli- 
ticians. The virtue of the procedural Outlawry Plan con- 
sisted therefore in the fact that it provided a method 
whereby before the politicians entered in, the real and 
permanent groundwork — the educational work — ^would 
have already been done .among the peoples, and as many 
safeguards as possible would already have been created 
against the deprivations of the politicians. Furthermore, 
the Plan provided means not only for continuing such 
groundwork and safeguarding work; it provided means 
for continually increasing and intensifying such work. 
Only by the employment of such method, which is the 
method of intelligence operating in social and political af- 
fairs (whatever be their character and scale) — are public 
officials ever made out of politicians. For politicians are 
born. 

No political idea has ever been thought of that is in- 
herently such as to be impervious to the distortions of 
politicians. No political instrument has ever been devised 
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and signed — ^from the Magna Charta to the Constitution 
of the United States — that cannot be twisted and ex- 
ploited by politicians. No political institution has ever 
been established — from the lowliest town-meetings to the 
loftiest courts — that carries within itself the magic where- 
with to repel and thwart the nefarious activities of poli- 
ticians. Not despite these reasons, but because of these 
reasons are the introduction and employment of the 
method of intelligence in socio-political affairs so vital and 
necessary. For there is a difference — and a greatly signifi- 
cant one—between an idea, instrument or institution 
which is made by and for the politicians, and an idea, 
instrument or institution whidi is made by and for the 
people. The latter instrumentalities, at least, are not de- 
signed by and to the politicians’ hands; and to capture 
them, and convert them into instruments of private e.?- 
ploitation, some time and effort on the part of the poli- 
ticians are required. And the more adequately the peoples 
have, been educated, and the more adequate their educa- 
tion continues to be, the more difficult is it, and the longer 
time does it take for the politicians to succeed. It is in 
these precious intervals preceding “capture” and be- 
tween “capture” and “conversion” that the peoples are 
enabled to breathe somewhat more freely, are able to re- 
new their strength and their courage for the next stage 
of the never-ending battle. 

ADDENDUM 

In this day of lightning change, the “process of transmutation” 
naturally proceeds at corresponding pace. Here are a few “samples” 
indicative of the course of the process, and considering the mouths 
from which the words are taken, no one can question their high, 
indeed, all-highest representative character. 

A. Prime Minister Chamberlain’s statements on His Majesty’s 
Government’s jPoreign Policy to the House of Commons; 

1 , February 21, 1938: . I endeavor to state once again my 

own views upon certain aspects of foreign policy' — views which 
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have never altered and which have been shared by all m.y colleagues 
On a lormer occasion I described that policy as being based upon 
three principles. First, on protection of British interests and hves 
of British nationals; secondly, on the maintenance of peace and, 
as far as we can impose it, a settlement of differences by peaceful 
means and not by force and thirdly, the promotion of friendly 
relations with other nations who are willing to reciprocate our 
friendly feelings and who will keep those rules of international 
conduct without which there cart be neither security nor stability ” 
(N.Y. Times, Feb. 22, 1938; italics mine) 

2. February 22, 1938: When challenged by Members of the 
House of Commons (Mr. Eden particularly) as to the “ethics” 
of his proposed course of “conversations” with Mussolini, Cham- 
berlain replied: “If it be a great principle of international good 
faitb, then, I take it, the conclusion is ttat conversations should 
not be held with countries whose record is not, like our own, com- 
pletely clean. I assume that our record is completely clean. That is a 
position I can understand, but it is not the position of Mr. Eden ” 
(N.Y. Times, Feb. 23, 1938; italics mine) 

3. March 24, 1938: “I cannot imagine any events in Europe 
which would change the fundamental basis of British foreign pohey, 
which is the maintenance and preservation of peace. However, 
that does not mean nothing woidd make us fight," (N.Y. Times, 
March 2 S, 1938) 

4. July 26, 1938: “I cannot imagine any one in any part of the 
House who would disagree with what we have so frequently de- 
clared to be the main aim of the government’s foreign policy, 
namely: the establishment and maintenance of peace and the re- 
moval, as far as they may be practicable, of all causes of possible 
conflict in the grievances of one country or another. Let not any 
one in this country or elsewhere imagine that if we are seeking 
peace we are willing to sacrifice, even for peace, British honor and 
British vital interests.” (N.Y. Times, July 26, 1938; italics mine) 

E. Prime Minister Chamberlain on His Majesty’s Government’s 
Foreign Policy with respect to the League of Nations: - 

1, February 21, 1938: “I told the Ambassador [Grandi] we were 
loyal members of the League and if we [Chamberlain and Musso- 
lini] came to an agreement we should desire to obtain approval of 
the League for it.” (Loc. dt.) 

2, February 22, 1938: “I doubt whether the League will ever do 
its best work as long as its members are nominally bound to impose 
sanctions or use force in support of its obligations." 

“I believe that if the League would throw off shams and pretenses 
which every one sees through, if it would come out with a declara- 
tion of what it is prepared to do and can do as a moral force to 
focus public opinion throughout the world, it would justify itself 
and it would be a real thing. It might draw unto itself again some 
of those who have lost faith in it in the past and a future League 
might be assured for the benefit and salvation of mankind.” (N Y 
Times, Feb. 23, 1938; italics mine; the “some” Chamberlain referred 
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to as having lost faith in the League, because it tried to do more 
than it could succeed in doing, and therefore was unreUable in a 
practical sense, were Japan and Germany.) 

3 March 24, 1938: “I do not deny my original belief in the 
League as an effective instrument for preserving peace has been 
profoundly shaken. That arises from the present condition of the 
League itself due to recent events, . . . 

“The best thing wc could do for the League would be to nurse it 
back to health. , . (N.Y. Times, March 25. 1938) 

4 As good as his word (and no need, of course, to be better) 
Pnme Minister Chamberlain sent a special emissary to the League 
Council to “nurse the League hack to health.” On May 12, 193S, 
thus spake Chamberlain through the mouth of Lord Halifax; 
“Those who seek to establish a better world upon the basis of 
universal acknowledgment of League principles are dearly right to 
feel a reluctance to countenance action, however desirable on other 
grounds, whereby these may appear to be infringed. But when, as 
here, two ideals are in conflict — on the one hand the ideal of devo- 
tion, unflinching, but unpractical, to some high purpose; on the 
other hand the ideal of a practical victory for peace — I cannot 
doubt that the stronger daim is that of peace. 

“All life is, indeed, perpetually confronting us with difficulties 
not dissimilar. . . . how constantly it is necessary to reconcile 
that which may he ideally right with what is practically possible. 
That is in truth one of the hardest laws which operate in a world 
so strangely composite of good and evil as that in which we live 
[God, not Chamberlain, is to blame] ; and neither he who forgets 
ideals in pursuit of practical achievement [example?] nor he who, 
blinded by the bright light of the ideal Dike Haile Selassie and his 
supporters, including the United States Government through its 
Stjmson Doctrine, maintained inidolate to date], loses sight of the 
possible will ever make his full contribution to the establishment of 
conditions on which alo-ne progress can be made. 

“Thus in aij imperfect world [again the Creator is to blame, not 
even the idealists] the indefinite maintenance of a prindple, evolved 
to safeguard international order without regard to the circum- 
stances in which it has to be applied may have the effect of merely 
mcreasing international discord and friction and contributing to 
those very evils which it was designed to prevent. 

“That is the position which His Majesty's Government feels 
bound [by the Chamberlain-Mussolini agreement] to adopt in the 
case of Ethiopia. . . . 

“. , , for practical purposes Italian control over virtuaEy the 
whole of Ethiopia has become an established fact. . . . 

“Meanwhile, nothing is gamed and much may be lost by the re- 
fusal to face facts. Great as is the League of Nations, the ends it 
exists to Serve are greater than itself, and the greatest of these ends 
IS peace." (N.Y. Times, May 13, 1938; italics mine) 

It was with respect to Lord Halifax’s more recent nursing activ- 
ities in Paris that Anne O’Hare McCormick wrote the following 
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tribute to the noble lord for the New York Times, But, surely, the 
tribute was most signally earned at Geneva when the great speech 
of which we have only quoted a small homily was delivered: ‘ He 
[Lord Halifas;] is the perfect intermediary, scrupulous, safe and 
accurate. ... He is spoken of in England as “the efficient samt” 
the latter designation in reference to his profound piety, , , , Such 
qualities, coupled with disinterestedness and lack of personal ambi- 
tion, make Lord Halifax the ideal Foreign Secretary for a Prime 
Minister determined to conduct Ms oisn foreign policy as the 
pacificator of Europe.’' (N.Y. Times, July 23, 1933; italics mine) 

The League did prove to be a “focus of world opinion” on May 
13, but perhaps not quite in the sense Prime Minister Chamberlain 
had w’ished it to be on February 21, 193_S. The League Council, m 
fact, refused to accept the solicitous nursing of “the efficient saint ” 
k New York Times correspondent, C. K. Streit, sacrilegiously wrote 
as follows: “Ethiopia provided the spectacle of Britain and France 
trying legally to undo the resolution in which the League pledged 
itself not to recognize the conquest, and when they found they were 
unable to get the Council to reverse it, taking the law into their 
own hands by asserting that this question is, as Lord Halifax put it, 
‘One for each member of the League to decide for itself in hght 
of its oitiji situation and its own obligations.’ ” (N.Y. Twies, 
May IS, 1938; italics mine) 

And on May 13, the New York Times begins its editorial: “The 
honors of the occasion go to Haile Selassie. . . .” (Not, as on 
July 23, to “the efficient saint.”) 

5. Reviewing his six months’ efforts for “appeasement,” “pacifica- 
tion,” “practical idealism,” “realistic practicalism,” etc., etc.. Prime 
Minister Chamberlain summed up His Majesty’s Government’s 
steadfast loyalty to the League and the future that loyalty en- 
visioned, thus: “. . . it must be a matter of regret that we cannot 
record any effective action or intervention by the League of Na- 
tions. Of course we know well what is the cause of this ineffective- 
ness— ineffectiveness which is likely to persist as long as some of 
the most powerful nations of the world are outside the League, 

“We regard the present position of the League as temporary, and 
even if it is necessary for a time that the League should renounce 
the idea, of the use of force, there still remains a wide field of use- 
fulness for the League, in pursuing which the League may well he 
able to build up a fresh position of confidence and approval, with 
the result that in time we may find that those nations who have 
left the League because they did not agree with the use of force by 
the League may come back to it to take part in this other work 

“And who knows what further developments may then take place 
once the League can be considered more representative of the world 
as a whole than it is today? In that view of the future of the 
League we intend to give it all the support and encouragement in 
our power. 

“In the meantime, in the critical situation in which we find our- 
selves, we have to fall back on ordinary methods of diplomacy At 
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the beginning o£ the year many of us must have felt that it was 
hkely to be a critical one for good or evil in the history of the 
world.” (N.Y. Times, July 27, 1938; italics mine) 

To comment with adequate propriety on the beauty of the Prime 
Mmister’s “idealism” as expressed eitiier by himself or by his “ef- 
fiaent saint” lies far beyond the range of our powers. His “realism,” 
however, is a subject on which we may venture to say a closing 
word. The Prime Minister’s complete reversal of judgment — within 
five months — as to the conditions the League must satisfy if it is 
to fully realixe its “future ... for the benefit and salvation of 
mankind” is eminently worth calling particular attention to, not 
only for its practical significance in the immediate historical junc- 
ture, but for its eternal significance as revelatory of His Majesty’s 
Government’s theoretical policy (ideology). On February 22, the 
prime Minister said: “I doubt whether the League wiK ever do its 
best work as long as its members are nominally bound to impose 
sanctions or use force in support of its obligations.” And it is clear 
from the rest quoted earlier (and from portions of his speech we 
did not quote) that he contemplated the revision of the League 
Covenant so as to remove all “sanction clauses.” But on July 26, 
the very same Prime Minister says; “We regard the present portion 
of the League as temporary, and even if it is necessary for a time 
that the League should renounce the idea of the use of force, there 
still remains a wide field of usefulness . . . etc.” Why the complete 
about face from maintaining the position that the abandonment of 
sanctions is the indispensable condition for the League’s benefiting 
and saving mankind, to the position that the failure to use sancticms 
impairs the usefulness of the League for these “high purposes’ — a 
temporary impairment, happily? And be it noted that the Prime 
Minister on both occasions entertained and expressed the hope that 
the Great Powers that left the League would return. Why the 
change? Can it be, that because of his five months’ efforts at 
securing peace he foresees the time fast approaching when : a) the 
contemptible “little nations” {who refused the solicitous nursing 
of the “efficient saint") may prove useful to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in time of war — and of course no Government would be so 
thoroughly entitled to their aid as His Majesty’s, whose general 
record is “completely clean” and whose special League record is 
completely brilliant with unswerving loyalty; or can it be that he 
foresees a day when b) Germany and Japan are back in the League 
(and Italy active too) and some nations norv “in” at that time 
“out” and then they all together — Great Britain in the lead — will 
he able to apply “sanctions” with a completely dean conscience 
and with a right good will? 

These alternatives, either one or both (for they are not mutually 
exclusive by any means), may weE indeed be in (he Prime Min- 
ister’s noble mind. 

The following night, on July 27, 1938, speaking to the noble 
Lords in their own House, tfie “efficient saint” gave utterance to 
the following; 
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“There is, however, another aspect of events. It is true that the 
government have had for more than a century important interests 
in China, The Japanese Government claim that the action they are 
taking is for defense of their interests in China, and we have every 
right to expect them to recognize that if they have certain interests 
to protect we have the same and are not umninditd of our respon- 
sibilities, which we have every intention of discharging.” (NY 
Times, July 28, 1938; italics mine.) 

Thus, within the round period of ten years, the socio-political 
method (now called “ideolog>'”) of His Britannic Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment completes one world- wide operation: 

1. May 19, 1928: Sir Austen Chamberlain: If we sign, then we 
do so on the condition that we reserve and maintain unlimited 
right to act “as in the past”; 

2. November 22, 1932: M. Matsuoka: If Great Britain has re- 
served the right to act as in the past, then Japan, as signatory 
of the Pact, has acquired the benefit of acting that way “in the 
present”; 

3. July 37, 1938; Mr. Nevdle Chamberlain (through the mouth 
of his “efficient saint” Lord Halifax) : If Japan has interests in 
China which it has the right to protect as it (Japan, not China) 
sees fit, then so have we . . . and. . . . 

His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain already finds it 
more difficult than “in the past” to conceal their habitual imperial 
blackguardism behind theh: changing verbal facades. But, beyond 
any doubt, their resources of hypocrisy are not yet entirely ex- 
hausted— nor is the gullibility of Americans fully satiated. We 
may therefore confidently predict that with the acceleration of 
contemporary events ever new devices— conscienceless, ruthless, 
blackguardly — will he produced, as occasion demands, by the 
noble-hearted and pure-minded Statesmen of Great Britain. And 
that the people of America will contmue to swallow these new 
devices with ever-astounding relish. 

VI- Sanctions and the Security of Nations* 

The problem of the rise of sanctions to achieve a peace- 
ful international organization involves many questions 
But two great principles run through the complexity of 
details and reduce them to clarity and order. The first of 
these principles is that the use of sanctions is imprac- 

* From Are Sanctions Necessary to International Organization? — 
a discussion between Mr. R. L. Buell and Mr. Dewey, published as 
a pamphlet by Foreign Policy Association, June 1932. Mr. Dewey’s 
contribution is here published entire. Editorial changes in text (en- 
closed in brackets) consist in substituting “it is sometimes urged” 
etc., for “Mr. Buell urges” etc. 
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ticabie, so mucii so that any attempt m that direction is 
sure to make international relations worse instead of bel- 
ter. Even the attempt to push it to the front in discussion 
is ill-advised, for it distracts attention from the measures 
likely to be of efficacy in improving the relations among 
nations. The second principle is that even if the use of 
coercive force by joint agreement were possible it would 
be undesirable, since resort to force ' fastens upon us the 
war system as the ultimate means of settling international 
controversies. “Enforcement of peace” is a phrase which 
combines two contradictory ideas. 

i 

In spite of Articles X and XVI in the Covenant of the 
League, the latter has consistently refused to invoke the 
use of sanctions. Its record in this respect is without a 
flaw.* This fact is of itself evidence that the notion of ap- 
plying sanctions is utopian. If the idea is capable of prac- 
ticable application, how is the policy of the League to be 
accounted for? If the blame is put on the nations outside 
the League, it only become the dearer that nations are 
still so divided among themselves that the idea of com- 
bined joint action is utopian. If the claim is simply that 
the Council of the League has failed in its duty, this al- 
ternative only proves that even those nations which are 
most united among themselves are incapable of uniting to 
employ coercive force. 

The statement that the failure of the League is due to 
the non-adherence of the United States deserves, however, 
particular attention. As I see the matter, the actual case 
stands almost at the opposite pole. As a matter of fact it is 
Americans, those advocating that we join the League, who 
are most active in urging the policy of sanctions. France is 

*See note at end of Chaptei^Ed. 
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committed to the use of sanctions under especial condi- 
tions connected -with maintaining the sanctity of the Ver- 
sailles treaty, and with the added qualification of either an 
international force with its own staff, or military and naval 
guarantees from Great Britain and the United States 
Some of the smaller nations that are satisfied with the 
statiis quo think sanctions would strengthen their security 
against the imperialistic tendencies of the greater powers 
But in general the great powers are so much opposed to 
the invocation of sanctions that their attitude is repre- 
sented by the statement of MacDonald that reference to 
them in Article XVI is “dead wood” and should be cut out 
of the Covenant. 

The evidence of the steadfast refusal of the powers to 
resort to sanctions is found in the history of the League at 
every emergency which has arisen. Sober students and his- 
torians who believe thoroughly in the League have praised 
it on the special ground that it has resorted only to pub- 
licity, to conciliation, to the building up of harmonious 
public opinion and sentiment. Strangely enough it is only 
advocates of the League on this side of the ocean who 
criticize the League for failing to use coercive measures' 
— ^possibly because of their remoteness from the factors 
which actually control European action in international 
matters. I can think of nothing more unrealistic than urg- 
ing the impossible — in spite of the appearance of realism 
which is said to attend the “implementing” by force of the 
conduct of the League. 

Since I cannot go over the whole history of the League, 
I shall select one case which to me is typical. In connec- 
tion with Locarno, Great Britain agreed to guarantee the 
Franco-German frontier, while refusing to guarantee the 
Polish-German settlement. It was everywhere admitted 
that Great Britain’s attitude was dictated in part by the 
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realisation that in the latter case she could not carry the 
other roernbers of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
with her. 'iVhat then is the prospect of Britain’s signing a 
blank check in favor of forcible guarantees to be applied 
all over the world? 

And of course there are other causes for the abstinence 
of Great Britain. Europe is not a united happy family. 
Even the nations which were allies in the World War have 
opposed interests. It would be impossible for Great Britain 
to surrender her traditional foreign policy to the extent of 
actually promoting France’s hegemony on the continent, 
such as would be effected if Great Britain cordially as- 
sented to sanctions in order to guarantee the war settle- 
ments in Eastern Europe. The rivalries of nationalistic in- 
terests, the sore spots, the resentments, suspicions, and 
jealousies which exist among the great powers make the 
execution of united coercive measures impossible; to try 
to use them would only increase existing antagonisms and 
fan a dormant flame into a blaze. 

The particular point which has been mentioned is of 
course but one aspect of France’s unceasing demand for a 
guaranteed security of the perpetual force of the Versailles 
treaties. As Walter Lippmann wrote in the Nm York 
World in 1927: “Substitute the word 'revision’ for the 
word ‘aggression’ and the words ‘maintenance of the Paris 
Treaties’ for the word ‘security’ and you have the real 
meaning of this interminable debate.” Aside from the 
question of right and justice, conflict of interests will con- 
tinue to forbid that effective unanimity which is required 
for the use of sancrions. So far as Great Britain and 
France especially are concerned, the situation was well 
stated by a writer in the Round Table for June 1928: 
“'When the English-speaking world uses the word peace it 
thinks of a state of things in which not only there is no 
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war, but in which the political structure is the result of 
general acceptance and is not merely acquiesed in because 
there is force majeure behind it. When France talks about 
h paix, she means rather the political situation created by 
the treaties of peace. It is a legal rather than a moral situ- 
ation.” 

Suppose a case, apart from any reference to the peace 
treaties, in which Great Britain, France or the United 
States was pronounced in such default in meeting an inter- 
national obligation as to justify, under the terms of the 
Covenant, an appeal to sanctions. Does anybody believe 
that they would be put into operation? And what would 
be the effect upon public sentiment in this country if an 
effort were made to set them in motion? Would the effect 
be favorable to the promotion of international organiza- 
tion for peace? If one will face in his thought the picture 
of the reaction that would occur here, the inevitable in- 
flammation of nationalisllc sentiment, he will appreciate 
the effect on any other strong nation of the invocation of 
sanctions against it. And why limit the scope of the na- 
tions which might be affected by it? In the minds of Amer- 
ican advocates of sanctions there seems to exist always an 
unexpressed premise as to just what nation is to be the 
guilty party. 

Let us take a less hypothetical case. Suppose that m 
1929 Russia in her dispute with China in Manchuria had 
gone as far as Japan went in the same province in 1931- 
32. The feeling against Russia was, on grounds quite aside 
from her supposed action in Manchuria, such that sanc- 
tions might possibly have been invoked against her. But 
would it have been possible to convince Soviet Russia or 
her sympathizers in the rest of the world that the real 
ground for action was the alleged one? And how could the 
sanctions have been executed? How could they have been 
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made effective? Is it not obvious that nothing but an old- 
fashioned bigger and better war would have served that 
purpose? And is it not highly probable, practically certain, 
that there would have been enough domestic opposition in 
various nations to prevent punitive action? Could labor in 
Great Britain have been brought to the use of sanctions? 

For we are not on speculative grounds in dealing with 
the case of Russia, There was an economic “quarantine” 
of Russia attempted, at the height of the hostility to and 
fear of her communism, Russia suffered undoubtedly; 
many persons were added to the roll of those who starved 
to death. But in the end it was unsuccessful except in em- 
bittering all Russians, independent of their economic phi- 
losophy, against the rest of the world. Even nations much 
weaker than Russia have the power of withdrawing Into 
themselves and enduring until the storm is spent. During 
the storm, however, old resentments are renewed and the 
temper which makes for future war is fostered. 

I can only conclude that those who mourn and who re- 
buke the League because it has not chosen to employ the 
sanction provided for on paper assume a decadence of 
nationalistic rivalries and ambitions which does not accord 
with facts. They assume a harmony in the various Chan- 
cellories of the world which is non-existent. If the assump- 
tion of the existence of this harmony were acted upon, the 
action would merely accentuate the disagreements which 
already exist. There may not be the most elevated di- 
plomacy in Europe which is conceivable. But its foreign 
offices are at least wise enough to realize the danger at- 
tending an appeal to sanctions, and hence agree to allow 
the clauses relating to it in the Covenant to become a dead 
letter. I can but believe then that the League has been well 
advised in putting up with rebuffs rather than to adopt the 
sensational and striking course of resort to coercive meas- 
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ures. That which is academic in American discussions 
would be fatal in Europe. Nor is the matter wholly aca- 
demic here. Appeal to sanctions keeps alive and invig- 
orates ail the attitudes and convictions which have caused 
us to remain outside the League. Worse than that, it stim- 
ulates the activities of the extreme isolationists; it pro- 
vides them with ammunition, and all in a cause which is 
hopelessly utopian. 

ii 

In what I have thus far said I have ignored the distinc- 
tion drawn by [some] between economic and military 
sanctions, in behalf of the former and against the latter. Is 
this distinction practicable in fact? Certainly it is not 
authorized by anything in the Covenant of the League 
Article X declares that nations agree not only to respect 
but to “preserve” territorial integrity. There is no limit 
set to the means to be employed; to “preserve’* means to 
preserve. Article XVI states the means to be used. Section 
one specifies economic and financial measures. But the im- 
pression that this section stands complete in itself so that 
invocation of economic sanctions may or may not be fol- 
lowed up by military measures has no warrant in the docu- 
ment. It is opposed to its express terms. The two foUowmg 
sections are integral with the first. For the second section 
begins, “It shall be the duty of the Council in stich case to 
recommend to the several Governments concerned what e/- 
fective military, naval and air forces, etc.," while the third 
section obligates member-states to permit passage of 
troops. From the standpoint of the Covenant, economic 
sanctions are not a possible substitute for war; they are 
one of the instruments of war. 

Those who make the distinction between economic and 
military sanctions may at least have something in com- 
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juon with the opponents of sanctions: They should strive 
to modify radically Articles X and XVI of the Covenant. 
Even then, the question remains how far the separation is 
practkahlej and whether the framers of the League were 
not sufficiently realistic in combining the two so that if 
reference to military sanctions is eliminated, economic 
sanctions should go too. 

First let me say something about the prevailing use of 
the term “boycott” by the adherents of economic sanc- 
tions. Its use is not only loose but is actually misleading. 
A boycott is a private individual or group affair, non- 
political in nature: a refusal to give economic patronage 
either to a particular firm or corporation or to business 
representatives of a particular nation. Its nature is indi- 
cated by the conditions of its origin in Ireland, and by 
Indian and Chinese boycotts. Neither the word nor the 
idea has any application in international affairs.* Thefe we 
can have only embargoes and blockades. In the Covenant 
there is of course no such loose and irrelevant term as 
boycott. There is “severance of all trade or financial rela- 
tions”; “prohibition’’ of intercourse among nationals, and 
“prevention” of all intercourse between nationals, finan- 
cial, commercial and even personal. The terms are sweep- 
ing enough to remind one of a medieval interdict- In any 
case, severance and prohibition mean embargoes, while 
prevention is meaningless without a blockade. 

The question then comes up whether economic sanc- 
tions can be successfully applied without a blockade by 
land or sea: a recourse to war measures, I doubt if an 
answer can fae given applicable to all cases. In the case of 
sanctions applied to a weak nation with the practically 

*I1ie statement in this sentence is eDiptical ot tnincated; the 
succeeding sentences fill it out- Clearly “neither the word nor the 
idea [boycott] has any application in international affairs” ijs those 
affoirs are conducted by governments. — Ed, 
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unanimous and earnest support of ail other nations the 
threat of them might operate. But it seems to me clear that 
even with a nation which is weak (the case of Russia has 
already been mentioned) there is no assurance that the 
threat would be successful unless followed by war-meas- 
ures, while it seems quite certain that the effect upon pub- 
lic sentiment would be to create great resentment and to 
foster militarism. The nation against which sanctions are 
used would feel that it had yielded not to the claims of 
justice but to superior force, quite as much as if it had 
been defeated in war. 

In many cases, all the precedents go to show that a 
.purely economic boycott would not be successful even 
against weak nations. I think of Turkey in its war of lib- 
eration with Greece. Turkey had constant clandestine 
French support against the help given by Great Britain to 
Greece; both the French and Italians joined in smuggling 
arms and munitions through even a blockade for the sake 
of profit. I can think of but few cases in which desire for 
profit and political rivalries would not go far to render a 
so-called economic boycott ineffective. Even in the World 
War, with all the military and naval resources of the Al- 
lies, the blockade of Germany, openly an act of war, was 
not completely successful. 

There is a great deal of talk of a rather irresponsible 
sort, intellectually speaking, about putting “teeth” into 
the League and into the Paris Pact. Everything goes to 
show that merely economic sanctions would be a set of 
poorly made, easily broken, crockery teeth. Teeth in in- 
ternational affairs mean teeth — ^blockades and other war 
measures. The case of Japan is crucial. It is argued that if 
the League and the United States had made an early dem- 
onstration of the intention to apply economic sanctions m 
case China and Japan did not submit their dispute to some 
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tmd of adjudication, the Mukden incident would prob- 
ably have been quickly settled and the Shanghai campaign 
prevented.* It is of course extremely difficult to deal with 
Justoric cases in which it is alleged that if something had 
happened which did not happen, something else would 
have or would not have happened. The speculative char- 
acter of the proposition is not reduced when [it is some- 
times] urged that the peaceful settlement would have been 
brought about not only by economic sanctions alone, but 
that a blockade would not have been necessary for the 
successful operation of the economic sanction. AH that 
was required, according to [this], was legislation prohibit- 
ing the clearance of exports to the “aggressor” state and 
the entrance of imports from it. 

Speculative hypothesis for speculation, mere “prohibi- 
tion” without “prevention” would not have been success- 
ful in deterring Japan from her course, while it would 
have created resentments most detrimental to the develop- 
ment of a world order and would have played into the 
hands of the military. We can be pretty sure that Japan 
would have withdrawn from the League; that, since the 
United States is the chief importer of her goods, she would 
have laid up a resentment against us highly provocative 
of war, ulterior if not immediate, and that the outcome 
would have strengthened the powerful party in Japan 
which desires Japan definitely “to go Asiatic.” 

A realistic appraisal of the probable action of Japan 
will have to take into account her peculiar position and 
traditions. Westerners are likely to forget that Japan is 
not only an island separated from America and Europe 
but also from Asia, and that for centuries she pursued a 
deliberate policy of seclusion and exclusion. It is impos- 
sible to exaggerate the effect of these conditions upon 


* See Note at end -of Chapter — Ed. 
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Japanese mentality. The late war taught us how compara' 
tively easy it is in any case for a government to control 
public opinion by propaganda and by shutting out all 
news and information contrary to its case. The task is 
immensely easier to accomplish in Japan. Since the Jap- 
anese public believed with intensity of ardor that its cause 
against China was just and a matter of national self- 
preservation, it is unrealistic to suppose that merely pass- 
ing laws, without a blockade and other show' of force, 
would have altered the policy of Japan, or that its effect 
would have been other than to increase resentment and 
add to the prestige of the military party.* 

The belief that this would have been the case is not a 
mere matter of speculation. One hundred and thirty-five 
American missionaries on the ground in Japan signed, 
without trying to excuse the action of Japan, a statement 
in which the following sentence is included: “Without 
necessarily renouncing the use of economic pressure by all 
the nations against an aggressor as provided in the Cove- 
nant of the League we believe in the present circumstances 
that the threat of an embargo against Japan only serves 
more fully to unify Japanese public opinion in support of 
the military policies”— -a statement whose moderation 
makes it the more worthy of credence. 

The conception that fear of economic loss will deter any 
nation whose emotions are inflamed from conducting war- 
fare is disproved by all recent history. Japan is probably 
the only country in the whole world on whom such fear 
would have the least dkerrent effect. The dread of eco- 
nomic sanctions may be expected to have the most force in 
those countries in which industrial interests are paramount 

* A concrete illustration in point is Mussolini’s establishment of 
the day “sanctions” were imposed by the League as a National 
(Roman) Holiday devoted to glorifying the Invincible Military 
Spirit and Power of Italy. — Ed. 
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and in which they have the most weight in civilian gov- 
ernment. In Japan the situation is reversed. lYestige lies 
with the military because of the strength of the feudal 
tradition, and the military elements are superior to the 
civilian in the cabinet. All facts go contrary to the belief 
that a mere legalistic gesture would suffice to swerve the 
policy of 3 country where the military have taken the bit 
in their teeth in a runaway race and have the support of 
public opinion. To argue for sanctions and “teeth” and 
then to stop short in their use is as impossible in fact as it 
is inconsistent in logic. 

By retracing what actually did happen in Manchuria 
one can reconstruct what probably would have happened 
if there had been the threat by all the powers of economic 
coercion of Japan — supposing, that is for the moment, 
that all the powers had bad sufficient unanimity of opinion 
and policy to make the threat. Day after day there were 
inquiries and protests. Day after day, the civil authorities 
made explanations, and gave certain conditional assur- 
ances about future actions. Day after day the military 
went ahead with their foreordained plan of campaign, 
leaving the civilian authorities blandly to explain that the 
conditions upon which their promises had been based bad 
not been fulfilled. Events moved rapidly. There is no 
reason to suppose that Japan would not have followed the 
same course with a threat of economic sanctions im- 
pending until she confronted the world with her faif ac- 
compli in Manchuria. It is not a pleasant spectacle but 
nothing is gained by concealing from ourselves that this is 
the kind of world in w’hich we live. 

The retort that all this could not happen if the Paris 
Pact were implemented with force, or if the teeth in the 
Covenant were used, merely sets before us the original 
dilemma. Teeth that are not mere false teeth, only paper 
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teeth, signify a blockade and a readiness to go as far as 
events make necessary in further use of armed force. If 
successful, it is the kind of “success” which any war brings 
with it, a success which events have demonstrated is not 
conducive to an organized world order, and which in the 
case of Japan would have left intense resentment behind 
and strengthened the supremacy of the military. Without 
the use of armed force, the show of economic teeth would 
have produced resentment without any practical effect in 
Manchuria, and would have left recourse to purely pacific 
measures in a position more ridiculous than at present. 
There is one fact that is now assured and not merely 
speculative. Japan is actually withdrawing her forces from 
Shanghai, and an of&cial spokesman admits this is done 
because Japan incurred the “odium” of the rest of the 
world. Even if she had withdrawn under a threat of coer- 
cion (which with a proud nation like Japan is hardly 
likely), I submit that the after-eSect in Japan would have 
been a much sorer and more bellicose attitude than now 
exists. 

It should be added that if international economic sanc- 
tions had been adopted, China could not have held aloof, 
she would have been compelled by forces within and with- 
out, to be a party to them. Japan has claimed that the 
non-official boycott in China was sufficient justification 
for her Shanghai adventure. Obviously if China joined m 
an official boycott, the alleged excuse of Japan would have 
been greatly reinforced. Her intensified sense of provoca- 
tion would have been the basis for carrying her campaign 
against China as far as she wished. In all probability, her 
rampaign would have extended up the Yangtse valley to 
Hankow; to Tientsin and Peiping, possibly to Amoy and 
Canton, All that China gained by refraining from a dec- 
laration of war would have been lost. 
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iii 

I turn from the point that economic sanctions cannot be 
severed from military and still be successful, to another 
point which bears upon their practicability. Before eco- 
nomic sanctions can be put in operation there must be a 
determination of the state against which they are to be 
employed. The term “aggressor nation” is currently em- 
ployed to describe this state, and it is employed as if it 
had a recognized standing in the Covenant. In fact it does 
not appear there, the nearest approach being “covenant- 
breaking state.” But whatever the term, the guilty nation 
must be settled upon. What is the basis upon which it is 
assumed that Japan could have been held guilty in time to 
arrest the Manchurian expedition and prevent the one in 
Shanghai, even if the rest of the argument for the efficacy 
of economic sanctions be accepted? The investigating 
commission to determine the facts of the case has only just 
arrived in Shanghai — in April, 193a. This fact is a suf- 
ficient commentary on the assumption that it is a .simple 
and easy matter to determine the nature and residence of 
the guilt which justifies the use of sanctions. Doubtless the 
inquiry might have been expedited; that it could have 
moved as rapidly as the Japanese army moved, I take the 
liberty of doubting. And it would have been faced at every 
step by Japan’s claim that the Chinese were the real ag- 
gressors, and by the claim that since Japan was being at- 
tacked she could not postpone positive action. 

There is another special feature complicating the deter- 
mination of the covenant-breaking state. In its exact form 
it belongs only to the Sino-Japaaese situation, but some- 
thing corresponding would be found in every complicated 
dispute between important nations. Japan's claim that 
China was the real “aggressor” is bound up with the Chi- 
nese claim that the treaties ensuing upon the Twenty-One 
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Demands are not valid, because they were secured under 
duress — and also, as Chinese civilians unanimously be- 
lieve, by bribery of Chinese officials. Anyway China served 
notice as soon as she could that she did not regard them 
as binding. What a fine situation in which to determine 
which nation is responsible! Imagine the enthusiasm with 
which France would greet a decision that treaties obtained 
under duress are invalid! Even as it is, the international 
commission will, I ‘imagine, skirt this question, contenting 
itself with scolding China for neglect in observing her 
treaty duties. What it would have done if the imposition 
of economic sanctions and the outbreak of a general war 
had been dependent upon its decision, I will leave the be- 
lievers in sanctions to pass upon. 

iv 

It is asserted that the faQure to check Japan in her 
course has strengthened the idea that reliance must be 
placed on armed force, has weakened the peace movement 
and the desire for disarmament, and has set back the pros- 
pects of world organization. Specifically, it is urged that 
non-resistance by force has intensified Japan’s faith in 
armed force as an instrument of national policy; has fur- 
thered the belief in China that international agencies can- 
not be depended upon; has aroused fear in Russia which 
finds outlet in increased dependence upon armed force, 
and has created unrest and fear of the consequences of 
disarmament all over the world. 

There is sufficient truth in these statements so that I 
have no desire to deny them. I agree fully with the state- 
ment that “had the League and the United States success- 
fully curbed Japanese militarism and secured a peaceful 
settlement of the difficulties between China and Japan, the 
international consciousness of the great powers, especially, 
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would have been immeasurably strengthened, a fact which 
would have greatly facHitated the solution of other press- 
ing international problems.” But what does such a state- 
ment signify in and of itself save that if peaceful measures 
had achieved a peaceful solution, the state of the world 
would now be much more pacific than it actually is? So far 
as it is implied that appeal to sanctions would have 
"curbed” Japanese militarism (even if we go so far as to 
hold that the military would have been scared off from 
their adventure) , or more generally still would have se- 
cured a peaceful settlement, the statement is either a non 
sequitur or a begging of the question at issue. 

It is quite true that pacific means have not up to date 
been highly successful in restraining Japanese militarism, 
— although it is probable that there has been, an arrest* 
since it is likely that original plans went much further 
than Shanghai. But the assumption that threats of coer- 
cive force would have really restrained her militarism 
sounds to me much like the pleas we gave way to during 
the World War, that militaristic opposition to and con- 
quest of German militarism, would sound the death knell 
of all militarism. Instead we have a world more completely 
armed than in 1914. I submit that by this time we ought 
to have got beyond the notion that resort to coercive force 
is going to weaken the tendency to resort to coercive 
force; it only shifts its focus. 

Of course the answer which is constantly made to this 
point is that there is a great difference between national 
and international 'force, between war as an instrument of 
national policy and international wax; that what is now 
argued for is "international defense and international 
sanctions.” I do not see that the analogy with the World 
War is at all weakened by this retort. Nations from the 

* That it was oTtty “an arrest” is now evident. — ^Ed. 
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fivti continents outside of Europe were in arms against the 
Central powers. That seems to mark a fair approach to 
!titerEation.al war and international sanctions. In retro- 
spect, however, matters look very much like an old-fash- 
ioned alliance for various ends of nationalistic defense 
and nationalistic aggrandizement. Although there was a 
“sacred union,” the Allied nations do not seem now united 
even secularly, to say nothing of sacredly. The world has 
had its lesson as to the power of a union for the exercise 
of coercive force to create a real harmony of interest and 
purpose. A coercive combination against Japan might ac- 
complish a decisive victory more quickly than did the 
combination against the Germanic powers, and with less 
suffering and destruction. That it would promote genuine 
world organization for peace seems to me as illusory in 
one case as in the other. 

Since personally I do not think the argument that eco- 
nomic sanctions would cause suffering to the innocent is at 
all a conclusive argument against employing sanctions 
(provided there were assurance that they would really be 
successful in creating an international order of and for 
peaceful international relations), I shall only make one re- 
mark on this. There are plenty of innocent people in the 
world suffering at the present time. There can be no justi- 
fication for adding to their number unless it is clear be- 
yond all reasonable doubt that the addition will really be 
a factor in promoting a genuine harmony of interests 
among the nations of the world. And that is just the point 
to be proved and which has not been proved. 

There are certain other points [which are sometimes 
made] which seem to be irrelevant to the main issue, but 
which I shall touch upon for the sake of completeness. I 
do not agree with those who urge that resort at present to 
sanctions is a European idea and opposition to it is an 
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Americaji idea. As I have already said, it seems to me that 
at present Europeans are altogether too realistic to be- 
lieve in invocation of sanctions, while it is American ad- 
vocates of the League who urge their use and who urge us 
to join with Europe in imposing them. In this attitude 
these Americans are faithful to the role of Wilson in in- 
sisting that this factor be made a part of the Covenant. 
But it can be said with truth that American opposition to 
the idea of sanctions was a chief factor in keeping the 
United States out of the League, and that opposition on 
pfinciple as well as on grounds of practicability was a de- 
cided factor in generating the American idea of outlawry 
of the institution of war — that is of war as a juridical 
means of settling international disputes. In so far, opposi- 
tion is an American idea. 

It is argued that it is inccaisistent for those who oppose 
international sanctions to join in a private boycott of Jap- 
anese goods. On the contrary, except for those extreme 
pacifists who believe that any overt act which may inflict 
suffering on any one else is wrong, such a boycott is the 
only form that economic action against Japan can consis- 
tently take. It is a boycott, not a blockade. It does not in- 
volve even a suggestion of political force. It expresses 
moral disapproval in a way which it is hoped will arouse 
attention. The assertion that a private boycott runs on all 
fours with a political, financial and commercial interdict 
logically implies that Japan is correct in her contention 
that a Chinese boycott of Japanese goods is justification 
for armed retaliation on the part of Japan, and that 
Gandhi's boycott of British goods justifies armed retali- 
ation on the part of Great Britain' — a position which even 
the British patty of coercive force has not taken in defence 
of its action. 

My discussion would not be wholly ingenuous if I 
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passed in silence over a phase of the argument which holds 
that as a matter of fact the great nations did not hesitate 
to send mili tary and naval forces to Japan in defence of 
their own national interests. Probably there are some who, 
independently of their views on the topic of sanctions, 
would deny this statement. I am not among them. Per- 
sons who support the intervention of the United States in 
Latin America have frequently justified our nationalistic 
action there on the ground that under the Monroe Doc- 
trine we are really acting as a kind of trustee for European 
powers. There is another possibility; abstinence from all 
armed intervention. The same is true as to China. The 
sole alternative to conjoint coercive action is not individu- 
alistic national action; it is cessation of the policy of pro- 
tecting, by means of armed force, persons and property 
voluntarily placed within a jurisdiction where they are en- 
dangered. If two great European powers were at war, the 
United States would not regard it as a hostile act if Amer- 
ican property were destroyed when it happened to be lo- 
cated on a field of battle. The same principle can be ap- 
plied in “backward” countries. All nations might suitably 
have joined in sending ships to evacuate all nationals en- 
dangered by local warfare, but such action as that, while 
appropriate and desirable, has nothing to do with imposi- 
tion of sanctions; it is not “defensive” war, national or 
international. 


V 

The main positive contention for the use of sanctions is 
that the creation of a ‘^successful international organiza- 
tion” is dependent upon assurance that there is a force at 
the disposal of cooperative action which can bring the 
peacebreaker to terms, and that nations will not disarm 
nor trust themselves to the adoption of exclusively peace- 
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ful measures unless there is assurance that an international 
force will undertake their defense. Short of .an interna- 
tional force devoted to keeping the peace it is said that 
nations will rely upon their own force. 

The argument appears to surrender the restriction to 
economic sanctions. But much more important than this 
fact is that in as far as it is admitted to have weight, it 
pomts straight to the French proposal for an internation al 
army and navy under the control of a general staff, while 
it rests upon the French premise that security is the all 
important thing, and that security can be guaranteed only 
by force. If security is the main thing, and if an interna- 
tional army will achieve it and if nothing else will, the 
conclusion seems to be the necessity of an international 
army. All the arguments which can be brought against the 
latter weigh against the premises from which it follows. 
The argument that international order and a coercive 
force to enforce peace are so nearly synonymous that we 
cannot have one without the other proves, if it proves any- 
thing, the necessity for a superstate with its own army 
and navy. 

But even so, the argument that the use of sanctions 
under conditions which now exist is a prerequisite for the 
creation of an international order puts the cart before the 
horse. If there existed a general concert of interests and 
harmony of purposes, a specific international organization 
would at least be practicable of attainment, whether or not 
it were desirable ; and its force might be directed against a 
recalcitrant nation. But to suppose that the use of com- 
bined coercive force is a means of promoting the formation 
of such an organization — to say nothing of it being the 
best or only means — is like supposing that individuals can 
be clubbed into loving each other. It reminds one of the 
statement given out by the Japanese that they were fight- 
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ing the Chinese at Shanghai in order to promote the 
friendly relations of the two nations. 

In connection with the argument that organization for 
coercive purposes (that is, the use of sanctions) is a nec- 
essary pre-condition of an internal order [it is sometimes] 
assumed that the opponents of sanctions believe that 
“good faith” will suffice to create such an order. I do not 
know who these optimists are, and I regret that I cannot 
share their optimism. 

It is well-known that conditions can be indispensable 
without being sufficient. I do not see how world organiza- 
tion of and for peace can he brought into existence without 
the growth of harmony of interests and community of 
values along many different lines. I do not know of any 
single device which will bring it automatically into being 
But I can think of no one thing more hostile to the devel- 
opment of this needed harmony and community than the 
overhanging menace of coercive force. All who oppose the 
invocation of sanctions in international affairs believe that 
reliance on informed public opinion and good faith is a 
sine qua non. They also believe that it is a power favorable 
to the growth of stable peace, while the use of force is by 
its very consequences hostile to such a growth. This brings 
us to the other basic principle: the undesirability of re- 
course to coercive force in order to accomplish interna- 
tional ends, of peace, even if it were practicable. 

vi 

While I sympathize heartily with criticisms of the dan- 
gerously exaggerated nationalism which afflicts the world 
today and agree with those who hold that it constitutes a 
situation close to international anarchy, I get the feeling 
in reading some proposals for remedying the situation that 
the attributes and activities of national states have been 
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merely transi erred over to some bigger substitute organi 
zation It IS ly dif&cult to get iway from conctpts 

and modes of thinking which are sanctified by long tradi- 
tion. It is much easier to seek improvement by setting np 
some rearrangement of them in a new pattern than it is to 
develop new concepts and to think in terms of them. 

So in reading about “international war,” “international 
defense,” and an international order equipped with coer- 
ave powers I cannot escape the impression that policies 
are being framed and plans formed on the basis of an 
imagination still in thrall to nationalism, at least to that 
aspect of nationalism which enthrones force as the ulti- 
mate arbiter. I realize that this feeling or impression is no 
argument, but I record it for what it is worth. In grandiose 
plans for the world-state, it is certainly clear that the start 
IS made with the idea of the state as at present organized, 
which is then magnified till ail states are absorbed into 
one. I cannot think that emancipation from the evils of 
nationalism will be obtained by any manipulation of the 
elements which constitute the nationalistic state, but only 
by development of that sort of interaction between social 
units and groupings that is exemplified in the intellectual, 
industrial, commercial relations of the states of the Union 
with one another. It is these interactions operating to ef- 
fect reciprocal advantage for all concerned that holds the 
states together in unity, not any political entity superim- 
posed upon them and exercising coercive force upon them. 

I do not claim the analogy is perfect, but I think no 
reasonable person will hold that the coercive force of the 
federal government is chiefly or in any large degree that 
which keeps the various states together; or that it is a fac- 
tor of any great importance as compared with the bonds 
of common tradition, habits of mind, beliefs, information, 
intercommunication, commerce, etc., which tie the people 
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of tiie states together. Nor can I imagine any sensible per- 
son today whOj ■when he looks at rivalries of interest and 
latent frictions between sections -which still exist, would 
urge as a remedy the strengthening of coercive force ex- 
ercised from above upon them. (We tried “force bills” 
after the Civil War.) I cannot imagine such a person pro- 
posing anything but means which will positively intensify 
the bonds of common interest and purpose which exist 
among sections. If civil war -were finally resorted to it cer- 
tainly would not be as a desirable remedial measure but as 
an awful evil which had to be endured. 

Coming- to definite arguments, that in regard to- the 
analogy of international coercive power -with domestic 
police power in the enforcement of law seems to have 
reached a deadlock; the reasons put forth by each side do 
not seem to have much effect on the other. I cannot refrain 
however from summarizing the reasons which actuate 
those which deny the justice of the analogy, since they 
bear directly upon the fact that international coercive 
force is a form of war — ^something admitted by both sides 
to be undesirable. 

The most obvious, but at the same time the least funda- 
mental, reason why the proposed analogy breaks down is 
that, with respect to the internal affairs of the state, there 
already exists a body of laws (common and statute) which 
determines both the material and the manner of the use 
of force ; which decides, that is, both the objects for which 
public force shall be employed and the exact ways m 
which it shall be used. There is no pro-vision that force 
may be used for any purpose which a court at any particu- 
lar time thinks desirable. There is a large body of regula- 
tions and precedents which determine as narrowly as pos- 
sible the circumstances in which and the ends for which 
public authority will employ force for purposes of execu- 
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tion and restraint. Police, sheriffs, and so forth, are so far 
from being allowed to employ any kind of force which 
they judge may be effective that they themselves act under 
laws which prescribe and limit their use of force. All of 
these precedent conditions are notoriously lacking in the 
case of the so-called police application of iateraational 
sanctions. 

I remarked that this particular defective analogy was 
not so fundamental as others. It points, however, to one 
which is fundamental. The reasons why there are laws 
regulating both substance and procedure in the use of 
police force is because, within each state where the laws 
run, there is substantial agreement as to important social 
interests and values. In other words, the laws do not exist 
because there is the possibility of the use of coercion for 
their enforcement, but force can be used because the 
'laws” apart from coercion are the customs, the agreed 
upon modes of life, of the community; or else they are 
declarations of the recognized will of the community by 
methods which in the main are self-enforcing in the life of 
the community. Laws that are enforced are enforced be- 
cause there is a community consensus behind them. The 
threat of force does not bring about the consensus. So at 
this point the analogy between the domestic police force 
and the use of sanctions as an agency for promoting the 
formation of a stable and peaceful international order 
breaks down completely. 

The considerations just adduced faring us to the third 
element of difference. How can the employment of police 
force against individuals or at most small gangs be thought 
to have any similarity to the use of force against an entire 
nation? Not only would the domestic criminal, if known, 
be reprehended by all about him, but he is, if the force 
against him is successful, only an insignificant fraction of 
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the population. If the population of New York State were 
practically unanimous in refusing to obey a federal law, 
it would not be police whicli would be called out if it were 
decided to use coercion, but the army and navy. The re- 
sult would be civil war, not the ordinary processes of 
courts and sheriffs. There may be circumstances in which 
civil war is practically unavoidable. But I cannot imagine 
any one saying that it is intrinsically desirable or that it 
should be provided for in advance because such provision 
is a necessary means of promoting a peaceful order. 

Although I am compelled to believe that the use of 
police force in executing decisions of courts and other legal 
bodies is necessary in every stage of human civilization so 
far attained, I confess I cannot understand the satisfaction 
which upholders of sancdons find in seeking justification 
for international force in the fact of police force. I am not 
such an extreme non-resistant that I believe we can dis- 
pense with coercion in domestic matters. But that the use 
of coercive force in domestic force does an immense 
amount of harm, that at times it is doubtful whether it 
accomplishes enough good to offset the evil it does, seems 
to me clear. Ex-Justice Holmes is on record, if I recall cor- 
rectly, in expressing a doubt on this very point. Doubtless 
there are still some persons who cling to the abstract no- 
tion of vindictive justice. But most civilized persons today 
are convinced that coercive and punitive forces are last 
resorts; that the necessity for appealing to them is itself 
proof that something is wrong in noimal social processes, 
and that the social ideal is to find the measures which will 
change the causes which make the invocation of force nec- 
essary in particular cases. It is a strange thing to me that 
in the very country and at the very time when it is so 
tragically apparent that reliance upon coercive force in do- 
mestic matters is a broken reed, there should be an active 
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agitation for treating appeal to coercion as the important 
and necessary condition of good international relations. 

The arguments against the practicability of using sanc- 
tions overlap the question of desirability. To a consider- 
able degree their use is impractical because the best judg- 
ment of the world instinctively realizes its undesirability. 
tVhat was said about the practical impossibility of invok- 
ing sanctions against Great Britain or the United States 
may also be cited as evidence of its undesirability. But we 
may use another illustration. South American countries 
have not all of them as yet reached a condition of stability 
in their relations to one another. Disputes between them 
are unfortunately relatively frequent. How many persons 
even among those who theoredeally give assent to the 
principle of sanctions would think it desirable that the 
United States engage in a boycott in every dispute which 
threatens peace between nations there? Is it desirable that 
the people of the United States should be so stirred up 
about the Chaco treaty that they wouid be ready to impose 
a boycott on either Paraguay or Bolivia, having first ju- 
ridically determined just which one is at fault? 'HTiere is 
the thing going to stop if it is once adopted as a principle? 
And if it is not a principle, then it is merely a convenient 
dodge or mask for getting us involved in an old-fashioned 
alliance or war. I do not for a moment believe that it is in- 
tended to be the latter; I am speaking only of the logic of 
the thing. But I do believe that some of those who are 
ardent supporters of sanctions are still so much influenced 
by sympathies which grow out of the last war, that they, 
like the French, can imagine only one particular nation or 
set of nations as the “aggressor” and hence have never 
generalized the operation of their principle. 

To the opponents of sanctions the points which have 
been made seem sun-dear. The upholders of sanctions 
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claim, on the other hand, that there is such a real like- 
ness of police force and international sanctions that the 
latter is as necessary as the former and of the same kind 
It is claimed that sanctions and war are radically different 
I believe that, however, the world will act upon the hon- 
ored logic that if the animal looks like a frog, jumps like a 
frog and croaks like a frog, it is a frog. The definition of 
war is not determined by intellectual pigeon holes nor 
legalistic distinctions, but by the test of behavior. That 
which involves general interdictions and blockades, backed 
with threat of guns and explosives and poison gases, is 
none the less war because called by another name. 

I believe that it is a tragic illusion to think that a sharp 
line of difference can be drawn between “international 
war” and other wars. The idea of war itself perpetuates 
that interpretation and treatment of international rela- 
tions in terms of force which is the stronghold of the war- 
system. The custom of curing the bite of a mad dog by 
swallowing one of his hairs is innocent in comparison with 
the idea of getting rid of coercive force by the use of coer- 
cive force. 

When the talk of Scinctions is directed against a particu- 
lar nation, it necessarily stimulates the war spirit in it and 
in the countries which contemplate the use of sanctions. 
The case of Japan affords a good illustration. The de- 
mands for invoking sanctions against her were, in the 
American populace at large, directly proportional to the 
animosity aroused against her. In order to have brought 
American public opinion to the point where it would have 
been willing to resort to sanctions, it would have been nec- 
essary to dwell upon the wrongs committed by Japan, 
cruelties, reputed atrodties, until a veritable war spirit 
had been created. The technique required would have been 
not unlike that used to create willingness to go to war 
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agaiost Germany, the technique which operated in the 
case of roiUions of pesce-loiing Americans. I am confident 
that there are many of onr citizens, who a few weeks ago 
would have said they were in favor of a boycott, vjho are 
now glad the matter went no further than it did. The dif- 
ference is that their emotional resentments have cooled 
off, I do not imply that emotion rather than reason oper- 
ates in the case of those who argue on principle for the use 
of sanctions. But I do mean that the general population 
would sanction sanctions against a particular nation only 
in the case of long-standing animosity, or else an immedi- 
ate intense emotional outburst, against her. The idea that 
this state of things would be merely transitory, and that 
finally a remote impersonal machinery wouid set sanctions 
in operation without an emotional Sutter in the breasts of 
citizens of the nations using sanctions does not agree with 
human nature as I am acquainted with it. One does not set 
out on a course of coercion to inflict suffering unless one is 
emotionally excited. 

I stated earlier that I had no doubt that the course of 
Japan had for the time being at least strengthened mili- 
taristic influences in the world, although I held that 
attempt to coerce Japan into another course would have 
only made matters worse. There is no inconsistency be- 
tween admitting the harm done the peace of the world by 
Japan’s course and at the same time holding that in the 
larger sense Japan’s course has not been a striking success- 
There is probably no case on record in modern times when 
moral sentiment, public sentiment, has been so nearly 
unanimous and so spontaneously expressed. The sentiment 
and its peaceful expression did not cause Japan to desist. 
But the position of Japan today is not an enviable one, 
and while a sensible person hesitates to predict the future, 
there is good ground for thinking that her position in 
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China for the future has been rendered less tenable than it 
would have been bad coercion been resorted to. Japan is 
all but completely on the defensive in the court of public 
opinion. She has experienced a moral defeat. It is bard to 
believe that she can live it down without a change in her 
policies. Appeal to coercion would have convinced her that 
she had justice on her side; it would have solidified her 
intransigeant attitude. Now she will have the opportunity 
to stand all the hard consequences of her conduct as the 
consequences of her own conduct, and not as something 
forced upon her, in spite of her righteous conduct, by the 
jealousy and ignorance of a hostile world. And if we go 
outside Japan, I doubt if any nation on earth has had the 
desire to strengthen, to imitate the conduct which has 
brought such general condemnation upon Japan,* As one 
who would like to see the real power of the League for 
peace grow, I believe that her failure to invoke sanctions, 
even if Japan did not desist (which she probably would 
not have done anyway) is a real contribution to the cause 
of world peace, since her action did something to solidify 
and express the moral judgment of the world. The settle- 
ment of disputes by peaceful measures, provided for by 
the Paris Pact, is recent; its significance is still far from 
having penetrated adequately into the public conscious- 
ness. For example, apologists for Japan as regards Man- 
churia still think to exculpate her from blame by mating 
known the provocations she received from the Chinese. 
Admit for the moment that the case stands just as these 
apologists claim, and their argument totally ignores the 
fact that Japan has been arraigned because of failure to 
use the peaceful measures provided for in the Nine-Power 
Pact and the Pact of Paris in order to remedy her wrongs. 

* Entertaining this doubt was justified through the years 1932- 
193S — a rather long period in contemporary world history .—Ed. 
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In the degree in which attention is centered on this matter 
and is not dissipated in the consideration of previous 
rights and wrongs, we have a new situation in the world 
and one whose efficacy for peace is immeasurable. 

vii 

We come now to comparison of the value of sanctions 
with that of other measures which may be used. First, and 
with respect to the Paris Pact, I want to say a few words 
about the subject of '‘defensive” war. I quite agree with 
those who hold that “defensive” war logically implies “ag- 
gressive” warfare, and the need for some criterion for dis- 
tinguishing between them. The original idea of the out- 
lawry of war was to outlaw the institution of war and not 
just some special brand of war. It was pointed out that 
nothing could destroy the right of self-defense — the same 
right that an individual has, when violently assailed, to 
protect himself. This latter right does not depend upon 
maJiing a distinction between offensive and defensive as- 
sault and battery; this is completely outlawed. So with 
war. 

Unfortunately, however, there was not an adequate edu- 
cation of the public in the meaning of the idea of outlawry 
before its official adoption. Still mote unfortunately, there 
were believers in the necessity of military force among the 
politicians of the world who strove to give the idea an in- 
nocuous meaning, and who tried to turn the fact of self- 
defense, which is neither a product of law nor capable of 
being abrogated by law, into the concept of the legality 
of defensive war, InSuential statesmen anxious for the 
speedy adoption of the Pact indulged in ambiguities. 
Either M. Briand himself never fully grasped the idea or 
he was interested in mitigating its force.* For in his speech 

* This was and is far too generous a concession to M. Briand. 
—Ed. 
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of August 27, 1928, he limited the idea of renimdatioii of 
war in a way which left room for Introducing the idea of 
two kinds of war, one of which was not outlawed, He said 
that it was “war as a means of arbitrary and selfish action’ 
which was outlawed. And several times, as if for the sake 
of emphasis, he limited the significance of the Pact to 
“selfish and wilful” war, thus gi^ung ground to those per- 
sons who claim that even under tlie Pact there is 3 place 
for a kind of war which is noble and disinterested, hfore- 
over, a number of Americans who had previously ridi- 
culed and opposed the idea of outlawry, and who were de- 
voted to the idea of sanctions, seized upon this loophole; 
and, making it central in their interpretation of the Pact, 
brought forward the nation of “International” defensive 
war. 

Consequently there is still an ambiguity in the Pact 
which can be taken advantage of to sustain the contention 
that the Pact itself demands international sanctions and 
war, unless the “defensive war” it permits is to become 
purely nationalistic. However, there is another and better 
alternative. That is to clarify international law so that the 
distinction between the right of self-defense and the con- 
cept of “defensive war” is made clear. Had this been done 
before Japan's incursion into Manchuria, every pretence 
on her part that she was fighting a defensive war and 
therefore had not broken the Pact would have been swept 
away. 

The argument is made that the refusal of other nations 
to admit the legality of accessions of territory, or other 
gains, resulting from violation of the Paris Pact will not 
be adequate; that it is a half-way sanction, but only a 
half-way one. The argument is supported on the ground 
that past non-recognitions have not operated to prevent 
nations from enjoying the fruits of their aggression. The 
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argument from precedents overlooks one important differ' 
ence. Tire cases cited are refusals of recognition by par- 
tkular nations, as of Great Britain’s semure of Egypt by 
France, of various undertakings of the United States Trith 
respect to Latin American countries. The refusal -which is 
contemplated by the '^'peace-sanction” (originaliy sug- 
gested by Mr, S. O. Levinson, the author of the Outla-wry 
idea) is one to be exercised by all nations in common, and 
one which, through the inffuence of Secretary Stimsoh, has 
been officially acted upon by the Assembly of the League. 
If there is no difference in results to be expected from iso- 
lated national action and organized international action, 
what becomes of the argument regarding the difference 
between national and international defense, national and 
international war.? The logic of the argument from the 
failure of national non-recognition to the necessary failure 
of present and future international non-recognition com- 
pels us to conclude that the only merit of international 
sanctions is that it represents a stronger economic and 
military coercive force. 

The argument that non-recognition of say Japan’s posi- 
tion in Manchuria will not lessen the ability of Japan to 
establish herself there so solidly that non-tecognition -trill 
mean nothing raises hypothetical questions. It ignores to 
my mind the slow but effective operation of imponder- 
ables. But speculative matters aside, it raises the question; 
Upon what shall those who desire a -world organized for 
peace depend; upon force and the threat of force, or upon 
peaceful niea.sures in the development of common interests 
and purposes? 

“Peace-sanctions” are not “half--way” sanctions because 
they are not sanctions at all in the sense of those who ar- 
gue for economic and military sanctions. For they do not 
involve the application of coercive force. They are sane- 
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tions simply in the sense in which undesirable conse- 
quences which Sow intrinsically from the performance of 
an act are sanctions. If a nation obtains territory by means 
which are juridically banned, then juridically those gains 
are null and void. To some it will seem unrealistic to put 
faith upon strictly moral agencies and influences. But it 
would seem as if the history of war, the history of the 
consequences of the use of physical and coercive force, 
were enough to convince reasonable persons who want 
peace of the unrealistic character of any other means. 

We do not insist that good faith and moral pressure are 
sme to operate, that they are bound to be sufficient. But 
we do say that the measures which can be tahen in their 
name are more promising roads to stable and enduring 
peace than is recourse to coercion, actual or veiled. It is 
not now necessary to argue that the possibility of using 
the latter rests back upon the former, since the pledge to 
use coercive force depends for fulfillment upon the good 
faith of the national making it. You cannot employ coer- 
aon in an endless regress against those who do not ob- 
serve good faith, Mr, Buell [writes] . “Admittedly all inter- 
national obligations in the last resort must rest upon good 
faith and the force of public opmion.”=*^ Since this is fact 
and since it must be the fact, we hold that consistent ac- 
tion upon the basis of the fact is the best way to promote 
the positive influence of good faith and public opinion, 
while the habit of continuing to think and act in terms of 
coercion perpetuates the ideas and emotions which sustain 
the institution of war. It correspondingly weakens the op- 
eration of the good faith and public opinion which are 
admitted to be the ultimate reliance. 

Any one of us can sympathize with those who are im- 
patient with the present relations of nations and who are 

* In Mr Buell 6 contnbntion printed m the pamphleL Ed. 
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indignant with those nations that, after professing a love 
of peace and promising to forego the use of warlike meas- 
ures to settle their disputes, fail to live up to their good 
word. Their breach of good faith has the psychological ef- 
fect of causing us to doubt the efficacy of all good faith 
and to imagine that the use of coercion is the only thing 
which nations will respect. But in spite of a reaction in this 
direction that is natural because of desire for speedy re- 
sults, all history and understanding of human nature tdl 
us, I believe, that the view is shortsighted and in the end 
defeats its own purpose. I am not convinced beyond every 
peradventure of a doubt that the Outlawry of War will nd 
the world finally of the war system. If nations insist upon 
fighting they will do so, just as individuals commit suicide. 

But I am sure of two things: First, that if the peoples 
of nations want to have done with war, the Outlawry idea 
IS the best method for giving esapression to that desire 
which has yet been discovered, and secondly, that it is 
fatal for those who welcome the Outlawry idea and who 
believe in it to play, even in thought, with the idea of sanc- 
bons or coercive force. In so doing they, however, unin- 
tentionally, reinstate the idea of war and undermine their 
own position. Devotion to sanctions comes naturally and 
logically only from those who believe that wars are the 
inevitable way of settling disputes between nations, and 
who do not believe that the traditional policies of balance 
of power and alliances can be done away with. For, in ef- 
fect, the enforcement of sanctions signifies only that at a 
given time and for the time being there is an alliance of 
nations which thinks itself sufficiently strong to restrain 
by coercion some nation from going to war or else to con- 
quer and penalize that nation if it does go to war. Were it 
not for the fear that some one would think that I was 
recommending the idea, I would say that the conception of 
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a Pax Romana can be reaKzed more readily by a thorougb- 
gomg alliance, economic, financial, military and naval, of 
the British Common-wealth of Nations and the United 
States than by any scheme of “international defense and 
war” yet devised. 

viii 

In the long run, the efficacy of the Paris Pact, of the 
Outlawry idea in general, depends upon the growth of 
community of interests and purposes among the nations 
of the world. The Outlawry agreement, like any jural ar- 
rangement, is protective of interests that exist; it rem- 
forces them with the power of pledged good faith. But 
there are definite measures which can be adopted that will 
add to the efficacy of dependence upon good faith and 
public opinion as expressed in the Paris Pact. I believe 
that if the energies of those who want peace were united 
to promote these measures, immensely more would be ac- 
complished for peace than will be effected by keeping dis- 
cussion and thought fastened upon the use of coercion 

I. The Covenant of the League, by modification of 
Articles X, XV and XVI, can be brought into harmony 
with the Pact of Paris. Unless this is done, opposition to 
the adherence of the United States -will continue. The one 
thmg most certain in our foreign policy is that we shall not 
assign to any group of foreign powers a disposition of our 
own decision as to our future course of action in matters 
involving war and the threat of war. Quite aside from the 
attitude of the United States, such action will prevent dif- 
ferent methods and measures from assuring peace from 
interfering with each other and virtually encouraging war- 
like action — an interference which unfortunately took 
place in the Sino-Japanese erabroglio. 

3- There can be formally adopted as a part of interna- 
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tional law the principle that all occnpationSj privileges, 
possessions that are effected in violation of the Peace Pact, 
that is by acts which are not consonant with the pledge to 
use only peaceful measures in settlement of disputes, ‘ihatl 
be juridically null and void. The principle has been en- 
dorsed by the Assembly of the League and can and should 
be officially incorporated into international law. 

3. There should he adopted into international law the 
principle that any dispute or controversy not brought to 
settlement by the ordinary processes of diplomacy, or by 
mediation, conciliation, arbitration, etc., shall remain in 
status quo.’*" Doubtless this idea is implied in the Paris 
Pact but if it were made explicit and nations were to 
pledge themselves to it, a given violation of the Pact 
would stand out more clearly and the response of public 
opinion would be quicker and more pronounced. 

4. The fundamental distinction between the right of 
self-defense and the concept of defensive war should be 
established in international law. 

5. The United States should adhere promptly to the 
World Court to which should be referred, with a view to 
the enlightenment of public opinion and the unification of 
the moral judgment of the world, any and every case m 
which there is a claim that the terms of the Pact have 
been violated, when the question is not settled by the ordi- 
nary means of negotiation among nations. 

Finally, it should go without saying that these measures 
are additional to and not substitutes for the increased use 
of all possible means of consultation, conference, media- 
tion, arbitration, and all other possible agencies of peace- 
ful settlement. Let us throw our energies into strengthen- 

* This suggestion like the one in the preceding paragraph is due 
to Mr, S. O, Levinson and was first made public in the Ckristta-n 
Century for February 3, 1932, [Author’s note in original.l 
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g them and not, because they and the Pact have not as 
it been completely successful, fall back upon the con- 
nued use of coercive force. 

Editor’s Note. (p. 567 “The League has consistently re- 
fused to invoke the use of sanctions.”) 

In 1935, the League seemed to break its record for 
consistency by voting sanctions against Italy; in reality, 
however, the case was quite otherwise; the only thing 
the League consistently preserved was its basic policy 
of appearing to be a League of Nations, while being and 
acting as a Combination of Great Powers. The Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain assumed the role of leader 
m the League movement to impose sanctions; the ac- 
tual record of the Government of Great Britain, acting 
through, with and for the League, is therefore con- 
clusive evidence as to what redly transpired in 1935. 

Norman Angell, in his book The Defence of the Em- 
ptre, goes into the whole matter at some length. For 
the purposes here, a few quotations will suffice. 

“At Italy’s request we imposed an embargo upon the 
export of arms to Abyssinia. Thus, at a time when Italy 
was feverishly pouring armies into .Africa for the pur- 
pose of conquering Abyssinia, we showed our 'impar- 
tiality’ by applying an embargo ‘to both parties’, an 
embargo which, while it did not even embarrass Italy, 
made it impossible for Abyssinia to acquire the means 
of defence. 

“The Italian demand that we should refuse licences 
for the export of arms to Abyssinia happened to be a 
breach of our obligation in the 1930 arms traffic treaty 
with Abyssinia to allow the Abyssinian Emperor to sup- 
ply himself with the arms he needed in self-defence 
Italy manufactures her own munitions and Abyssinia 
does not possess a single munitions factory. The argu- 
ment was that by denying Abyssinia arms ‘conciliation’ 
was more likely to succeed.” (pp. 144-145; italics 
mine.) 

Again: “The spokesmen of the British Government 
announced with pride that whatever else it did it would 
take no course tn the matter of sanctums which might 
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provoke war with Italy. From that moment the conver- 
sation might just as well have ceased. Italy had only to 
say that in ^e event of any specified sanction being 
employed she would fight, for that sanction to go into 
the ‘inapplicable’ list. An eminent Italian professor has 
pointed out that from the moment the British Cabinet 
announced 'it would be no forty to a policy involving 
wad the real chairmanship of the Sanctions Committee 
passed to Signor Mussolini.” (p. 146; italics mine.) 

In support of the Italian professor’s conclusion, writes 
Angell, “There is one supreme piece of evidence which 
settles the last point. In M. Laval’s account of his meet- 
ing with Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Eden on Sept. 10, 
1935, occurs this statement: 'We agreed that hostiliti^ 
were about to begin almost immediately and ... we 
found ourselves instantaneously in agreement upon rul- 
ing out military measures, not adopting any measure of 
naval blockade, never contemplating the closure of the 
Suez Canal — in a word, ruling out everything that might 
lead to war I " (p. 147; italics mine.) 

Further: “Mr. Churchill, who has examined the in- 
ternal evidence as to whether our sanctions policy was 
‘real or sham,’ writes that from first to last the commit- 
tee charged with devising sanctions 'conformed docilely 
to the limitations prescribed by the aggressor. They pro- 
ceeded to the rescue of Abyssinia on the basis that noth- 
ing must be done to hamper the invading Italian arm- 
ies ’ (p. 148). 

“Mr. Winston Churchill has summarised the position 
thus: ‘First the Prime Minister had declared that 
sanctions meant war; secondly he was resolved that 
there must be no war; and thirdly, he decided upon 
sanctions.’ ” (p. 146.) 

And continuing to quote Mr. Churchill; “ ‘It is true 
that included in the sanctions were many measures, 
especially financial measures, which in the long run 
would have destroyed the Italian financial power to pur- 
chase necessities in foreign countries, and that diese 
would have eventually affected their war-making ca- 
pacity, 

“ ‘But the chief of these, the financial sanctions, did 
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not require Geneva to impose them. The credit of Italy 
had already falieiij and was boimd to fall, so low that 
the ordinary market factors would have been as valid as 
the League decision’ 

“ ‘Thus the sanctions which we have been pressing 
with so great a parade were not real sanctions to para- 
lyse the invader, but merely such half-hearted sanctions 
as the invader would tolerate, because in fact they stim- 
ulated Italian war spirit,’ ” (pp. 147-14S; italics mine.) 

The above are cited from Mr, Angell's book simply 
for their bearing on the question of fact involved in 
Mr. Dewey’s statements in the text to which this is 
a note. As for their bearing on the issue of the use of 
sanctions, it is only fair to Mr. Angell (who is 
an advocate of the use of sanctions) to say that he uses 
these citations and other evidences to prove that sanc- 
tions have never really been imposed, (Which proof is 
also not irrelevant to Mr. Dewey’s argument.) 

To conclude this note; In 1935 the Governments of 
Great Britain and France happened to use the League 
of Nations as their stalking-horse. But that they really 
did not need to do so has since been amply demon- 
strated. Great Britain’s Committee for Non-Interven- 
tion in Spain serves their purposes just as effectively, 
if not better. 


CHAPTER TEN 


FUNDAMENTALS OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
PROCESS 

I • The Art of Education* 

THE art of education, is one in whicir every person is 
compelled whether he will or not to take an interest, be- 
cause it so intimately concerns his own conduct. A per- 
son may begin with a narrow interest, one that cares only 
about, say, the education, of his own children or of mem- 
bers of his own profession. But he does not go far before 
he is forced to note that he is building on a sandy founda- 
tion because of deficiencies due to earlier education. Pro- 
fessional education has its results limited and twisted be- 
cause of the general state of education. Surveying that, it 
appears that its improvement cannot be made secure 
merely by better training of teachers. Parents, school of- 
ficials, taxpayers have the last word, and the character of 
that word is dependent upon their education. They may 
and do block or deflect the best laid plans. That is the 
circle in which education moves. Those who received edu- 
cation are those who give it; habits already engendered 
deeply influence its course. It is as if no one could be edu- 
cated in the full sense until everyone is' developed beyond 
the reach of prejudice, stupidity and apathy. 

There is no possibility of complete escape from this 
circle. Education returns upon itself in such a multitude 

* From “Body and Mind,” pubiished in BnUetin of the N F 
Accdemy of Medicine, voL IV, pp. 

60s 
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of ways as to render out of the question any short cut 
solution. It is a matter of accelerating momentum in the 
right direction, and of increasing the effective energy of 
the factors that make for removing obstacles. Chief among 
these obstacles are the practices which are associated with 
the traditional separation of mind and body and the con- 
sequent neglect of informed and intelligent action as the 
aim of all educational development. The division has af- 
fected every subject of study, every method of instruction 
and discipline. More than anything else it explains the 
separation of theory and practice, of thought and action 
The result is a so-called cultural education which tends to 
be academic and pedantic, in any case aloof from the 
concerns of life, and an industrial and manual education 
which at best gives command of tools and means without 
intdligent grasp of purposes and ends. 

The consequences of this divided education are writ 
large in the state of our civilization. The physician meets 
them in a wide range of induced disorders, to say nothing 
of waste and incapacitation. The walls which mark the 
separation are beginning to crack, although they are far 
from crumbling. From all sides the artificiality of isolation 
from one another of mind and body are commencing to 
be seen. There is at least the beginning of cooperation be- 
tween those who are traditionally occupied with the con- 
cerns of mind and those busy with the aSairs of the body. 

The planning of any good school building is an illus- 
trative symbol. Architect, engineer, hygienist, teacher and 
public official may join forces. But there are still many 
who should have a say, like the psychologist, who are left 
out, and such cooperation as there is lacks balance. It 
would be interesting, for example, to know what physicians 
would say of the wisdom of the herding together of thou- 
sands of children in our gigantic buildings with the en- 
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forced need of dealing -with children en masse and the ir- 
stitution of lockstep methods — ^would say if they were 
consulted and if they thought their voice would be heeded. 

The growing interest in pre-school education, nursery 
schools and parental education, the development of medi- 
ra.1 inspection, the impact of social hygiene, the institution 
of school visitors and the use of schools as social centers 
are other evidences that the isolation of schools from life 
is beginning to give way because of cooperative action. 
But not even the most optimistic would hold that we have 
advanced beyond the outer breastworks. The forces are 
still powerful that make for centrifugal and divisive edu- 
cation- And the chief of these is, let it be repeated, the 
separation of mind and body which is incarnated in re- 
ligion, morals and business as well as in science and phi- 
losophy. The full realization of the integration of mind 
and body in action waits upbn the reunion of philosophy 
and science in art, above all in the supreme art, the art of 
education. 


II - Learning and Doing* 

There is nothing new or striking in the conception of 
activity as an important educational principle. In the form 
of the idea of “self-activity” in particular, it has long been 
a name for the ultimate educational ideal. But activity 
has often been interpreted in too formal and too internal 
a sense, and hence has remained a barren ideal without in- 
fluence on practice; sometimes it becomes a mere phrase, 
receiving the homage of the lips only. 

To make the idea of activity effective, we must take it 
broadly enough to cover all the doings that involve growth 
of power — especially of power to realize the meaning of 
what is done. This excludes action done under external 


* From Interest and Effort in Education, pp. 6S~S4. 
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constraint or dictatioiij for this has no significance for the 
mind of him who performs it. It excludes also mere ran- 
dom reaction to an excitation that is finished when the mo- 
mentary act has ceased — which does notj in other words, 
carry the person acting into future broader fields. It also 
excludes action so habitual that it has become routine or 
mechanical. Unfortunately action from external con- 
straint, for mere love of excitement and from mechanical 
force of habit are so common that these exceptions cover 
much ground. But the ground lying within these excepted 
fields is the ground where an educative process is not go- 
mg on. 

The kinds of activity remaining as true educative in- 
terests vary indefinitely with age, with individual native 
endowments, with prior experience, with social opportuni- 
ties. It is out of the question to try to catalogue them. But 
we may discriminate some of their more general aspects. 
Since one of the main reasons for taking self-activity in a 
formal sense was ignoring the importance of the body and 
of bodily instinct, we may well begin with interest in ac- 
tivity in this most direct and literal sense. 

I. It is an old story that the human young have to learn 
most of the things that the young of other animals do in- 
stinctively or else with a slight amount of trying. Reflec- 
tion on this fact shows that in learning these things hu- 
man offspring are brought to the need of learning other 
things, and also to acquiring a habit of learning — love 
of learning. While these considerations are fairly familiar, 
we often overlook their bearing upon the fact of physical 
activities. It follows from them at once that in so far as a 
physical activity has to be learned, it is not merely physi- 
cal, but is mental, intellectual, in quality. The first prob- 
lem set the human young is learning to use the organs of 

“ — eye ear touch, etc — and of movement — the 
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muscles — in connection -witli one another. Of course, some 
of the mastery achieved do.es not involve much mental ex- 
perimentation, but is due to the ripening of physiological 
connections. But nevertheless there is a genuinely intel- 
lectual factor when the child learns that one kind of eye- 
activity means a certain kind of moving of the arm, clasp- 
ing of the fingers, etc., and that this in turn entails a 
certain kind of exploring with the fingers, resulting in ex- 
perience of smoothness, etc. In such cases, there is not 
simply an acquisition of a new physical capacity; there is 
also learning in the mental sense; something has been 
found out. The rapidity of mental development in the first 
year and a half of infancy, the whole-hearted intentness 
and absorption of the growing baby in his activities, the 
joy that accompanies his increase of ability to control his 
movements — all of these things are object-lessons, writ 
large, as to the intellectual significance of actions that (ex- 
ternally judged) are physical. 

This period of growth occurs, of course, before children 
go to school; at least before they go to anything called 
school. But the amount and the mode of learning in this 
school of action is most significant in revealing the im- 
portance of types of occupation within the school in- 
volving the exercise of senses and movement. One of the 
reasons for the slight advance made in putting in practice 
the doctrine of self-activity (with its recommendation of 
mental initiative and intellectual self-reliance, and its at- 
tacks upon the idea of pouring in and passive absorption) 
is precisely that it was supposed that self -activity could be 
secured purely internally, without the cooperation of 
bodily action through play, construction of objects, and 
manipulation of materials and tools. Only with children 
having specialized intellectual abilities is it possible to 
secure mental activity without participation of the organs 
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of sense and the mnsdes. Yet how much of elementary 
schooling has consisted in the imposition of forms of disci- 
pline intended to repress all activity of the bodyl Under 
such a regime it is not surprising that children are found 
to be naturally averse to learning, or that intellectual ac- 
tivity is found to be so foreign to their nature that they 
have to be coerced or cunningly coaxed to engage in it! So 
educators blamed the children or the perverseness of hu- 
man nature, instead of attacking the conditions which, by 
divorcing learning from use of the natural organs of ac- 
tion, made learning both difficult and onerous. 

2. In this discussion of physical activity I have had in 
mind for the most part that of the organs of the body, es- 
pecially the hands, as employed directly with simple ma- 
terials, or at most such simple appliances as a pencil, a 
brush, etc. A higher form of activity involving the sen- 
sorimotor apparatus of the body is found when the control 
over e-vtemal objects is achieved by means of tools of 
some sort, or by the application of one material to another. 
The use of a saw, a gimlet, a plane, of modeling-sticks, 
etc., illustrate the intervention of tools. The use of a 
thread in sewing, the application of heat and moisture in 
cooking or other simple experimentations, illustrate the 
use of one thing (or mode of energy) to bring about a 
change in another thing. There is, of course, no sharp dis- 
tinction, either in practice or in principle, between this 
form of activity and the more direct kind just discussed. 
The organs of the body — especially the hands — may be 
regarded as a kind of tools- whose use is to be learned by 
trying and thinking. Tools may be regarded as a sort of 
extension of the bodily organs. But the gro-wing use of the 
latter opens a new line of development so important in its 
consequences that it is worth while to give it distinctive 
recognition. It is the discovery and use of extra-organic 
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tools which have made possible, both in the history of the 
race and of the individual, complicated activities of a long 
duration — that is, with results that are long postponed. 
And it is this prolongation and postponement which re- 
quires an increasing use of intelligence. The use o! tools 
and appliances (in the broad sense) also demands a 
greater degree of technical skill than does mastery of the 
use of the natural organs- — or rather, it involves the prob- 
lem of a progressively more complicated use of the latter 
— and hence stimulates a new line of development. 

There seems to be no better name for the acts of using 
intermediate means, or appliances, to reach ends than 
work. When employed in this way, however, work must be 
distinguished from labor and from toil and drudgery. 
Labor means a form of work in which the direct result 
accomplished is of value only as a means of exchange for 
something else. It is an economic term, being applied to 
that form of work where the product is paid for, and the 
money paid is used for objects of more direct values. Toil 
implies unusual arduousness in a task, involving fatigue. 
Drudgery is an activity which in itself is quite disagree- 
able, performed under the constraint of some quite ex- 
traneous need. Play and work cannot, therefore, be dis- 
tinguished from one another according to the presence or 
absence of direct interest in what is doing. A child en- 
gaged in making something with tools, say, a boat, may 
be just as immediately interested in what he is doing as if 
he were sailing the boat. He is not doing what he does for 
the mere sake of an external result — the boat — ^nor for the 
mere sake of sailing it later. The thought of the finished 
product and of the use to which it is to be put may come 
to his mind, but so as to enhance his immediate activity of 
construction. In this case, his interest is free. He has a 
play-motive; his activity is essentially artistic in principle 
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Wbat differentiates it from more spontaneous play is an 
intellectml quality; a remoter end in time serves to sug- 
gest and regulate a series of acts. Not to introduce an ele- 
ment of work in this sense when the child is ready for it is 
simply arbitrarily to arrest bis development, and to force 
Ms activities to a level of sense-excitation after he is pre- 
pared to act upon the basis of an idea. A mode of activity 
that was quite normal in its own period becomes disinte- 
grating when persisted in after a person is ripe for an ac- 
tivity involving more thought. We must also remember 
that the change from an activity with an end near by to 
one with an end farther off does not come all at once., nor 
at the same time with respect to all things. A child may be 
ready for occupation with tools like scissors, paint and 
brush, for setting a table, cooking, etc., while with respect 
to other activities he is still unable to plan and arrange 
ahead. Thus there is no ground for the assumption that 
children of kindergarten age are capable- only of make- 
believe play, while children of the primary grades should 
be held to all work and no play. Only the false idea about 
symbolism leads to the former conclusion; and only a false 
identification of interest and play with trivial amusement 
leads to the latter condurion. It has been said that man 
is man only as he plays ; to say this involves some change 
from the meaning in which play has just been used. But m 
the broader sense of whole-hearted identification with 
what one is doing — -in the sense of completeness of in- 
terest, it is so true that it should be a truism. 

Work in the sense in which It has been defined covers 
all activities involving the use of intervening materials, ap- 
pliances, and forms of skill consciously used in achieving 
results. It covers all forms of expression and construction 
with tools and materials, all forms of artistic and manual 
activity so far as they involve the consdous or thoughtful 
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endeavor to achieve an end. They include, that is, paint- 
ing, drawing, clay modeling, singing so far as there is any 
conscious attention to means — ^to the technique of exe- 
cution. They comprehend the various forms of TuaTiTial 
training, work with wood, metal, textiles, cooking, sew- 
ing, etc., so far as these involve an idea of the result to be 
accomplished (instead of working from dictation or an 
external model which does away with the need for 
thought). They cover also the manual side of scientific 
inquiry, the collection of materials for study, the manage- 
ment of apparatus, the sequence of acts required in car- 
rying on and in recording experiments. 

3. So far as this latter interest — the interest in discovery 
or in finding out what happens under given circumstances 
— gains in importance, there develops a third type of in- 
terest — the distinctively intellectual interest. Our wording 
should be carefully noted. The intellectual interest is not a 
new thing, now showing itself for the first time. Our dis- 
cussion of the development of the so-called physical ac- 
tivities of a baby, and of the constructive work of children, 
youth, and adults has been intended to show that intelli- 
gence, in the form of clear perception of the result of an 
activity and search for and adaptation of means, should 
be an integral part of such activities. But it is possible for 
this intellectual interest to be subordinate, to be subsidi- 
ary, to the accomplishment of a process. But it is also 
possible for it to become a dominating interest, so that m- 
stead of thinking things out and discovering them for the 
sake of the successful achievement of an activity, we in- 
stitute the activity for the sake of finding out something. 
Then the distinctively intellectual, or theoretical, interest 
shows itself. 

As there is no sharp line of division in theory, so there 
is none in practice. Planning ahead, taking notice of what 
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happens, relating this to what is attempted, are parts of 
all intelligent or purposive activities. It is the business of 
educators to see that the conditions of expression of the 
practical interests are such as to encourage the developing 
of these intellectual phases of an activity, and thereby 
evoke a gradual transition to the theoretical type. It is a 
commonplace that the fundamental principle of science is 
connected with the relation of cause and effect. Interest 
m this relation begins on the practical side. Some effect is 
aimed at, is desired and worked for, and attention is given 
to the conditions for producing it. At first the interest in 
the achievement of the end predominates ; but in the de- 
gree in which this interest fa bound up with thoughtful ef- 
fort, interest in the end or effect is of necessity transferred 
to the interest in the means — ^the causes — which bring it 
about. Where work with tools, gardening, cooking, etc., is 
intelligently carried on, it is comparatively a simple mat- 
ter to secure a transfer of interest from the practical side 
to experimentation for the sake of discovery. When any 
one becomes interested in a problem as a problem and in 
inquiry and learning for the sake of solving the problem, 
interest is distinctively intellectual, 

III • The Training of Thinking* 

Teaching may be compared to selling commodities. No 
one can sell unless someone buys. We should ridicule a 
merchant who said that he had sold a great many goods 
although no one had bought any. But perhaps there are 
teachers who think that they have done a good day’s 
teaching irrespective of what pupils have learned. There is 
the same exact equation between teaching and learning 
that there is between selling and bujdng. The only way to 

’•'From ffoiet We Think (revised edition), pp. 35-57. Reprinted 
by ^leckl per--="“ii of D C Heath and Co 
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increase the learning of pupils is to augment the quantity 
and quality of real teaching. Since learning is something 
that the pupil has to do himself and for himself, the initi- 
ative lies with the learner. The teacher is a guide and di- 
rector; he steers the boat, but the energy that propels it 
must come from those who are learning. The more a 
teacher is aware of the past experiences of students, of 
their hopes, desires, chief interests, the better will he un- 
derstand the forces at work that need to be directed and 
utilized for the formation of reflective habits. 

All our sense and motor organs are, when we are awake, 
acting and being acted upon by something in the environ- 
ment. With adults many of these contacts have been 
made; grown-ups permit themselves to become stale; they 
fall into ruts of experience and are contented with what 
happens in these ruts. To children the whole world is new, 
there is something thrilling to the healthy being in every 
new contact and it is eagerly sought for, not merely pas- 
sively awaited and endured. There is no single faculty 
called “curiosity”; every normal organ of sense and of 
motor activity is on the qui vive. It wants a chance to be 
active, and it needs some object in order to act. The sum 
total of these outgoing tendencies constitutes curiosity. It 
IS the basic factor in enlargement of experience and there- 
fore a prime ingredient in the germs that are to be devel- 
oped into reflective thinking. 

In the main, for most persons, the primary resource in 
the development of orderly habits of thought is indirect, 
not direct. Intellectual organization originates and for a 
time grows as an accompaniment of the organization of 
the means required to realize an end, not as the result of a 
direct appeal to thinking power. The need of thinking to 
accomplish something beyond thinking is more potent 
than th in k i ng for its own sake. All people at the outset, 
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and the majority of people probably all their lives, attain, 
to some ordering of thought through ordering of action 
Adults normally carry on some occupation, profession, 
pursuit; and this furnishes the stabilizing axis about which 
their knowledge, their beliefs, and their habits of reaching 
and testing conclusions are organized. Observations that 
have to do with the efficient performance of their calling 
are extended and rendered precise. Information related to 
it is not merely amassed and then left in a heap; it is 
classified and subdivided so as to be available as needed. 
Inferences are made by most men not from purely specu- 
lative motives, but because they are necessary for the ef- 
ficient performance of the duties involved in their several 
callings. Thus their inferences are constantly tested by re- 
sults achieved; futile and scattering methods tend to be 
discounted; orderly arrangements have a premium put 
upon them. The event, the issue, stands as a constant 
check on the thinking that has led up to it; and this dis- 
apline by efficiency in action is the chief sanction, in prac- 
tically all who are not scientific specialists, of orderliness 
of thought — provided always that action remains intelli- 
gent and does not become routine. 

Such a resource — the main prop of disciplined thinking 
m adult life — is not to he despised in training the young m 
right intellectual habits. From an early age, children have 
to select acts and objects as means for reaching ends. With 
selection go arrangement and adaptation. These operations 
demand judgmeM. Suitable conditions work unconsciously 
to build up an attitude favorable to reflective operations 
There are, however, profound differences between the im- 
mature and the adult with respect to the organized char- 
acter of their activities — differences that must be taken 
seriously into account in any educational use of activities 
(i) the external achievement resulting from activity is a 
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more urgent necessity with the adult, and hence is with 
him a more effective means of disciplining the mind than 
with the child; (2) the ends of adult activity ate more 
specialized than those of child activity. 

The selection and arrangement of appropriate lines of 
action are a much more difhcult problem with youth than 
they are in the case of adults. This very difficulty, however, 
points to the fact that the opportunity for selecting trtdy 
educative activities is indefinitely greater in child life than 
in adult. The factor of external pressure is so strong with 
most adults that the educative value of the pursuit — its 
reflex influence upon intelligence and character — ^however 
genuine, is incidental, and frequently almost accidental 
The problem and the opportunity with the young are selec- 
tion of orderly and continuous modes of occupation, 
which, while they lead up to and prepare for the indis- 
pensable activities of adult life, have their own sufficient 
justification in their present reflex influence upon the 
formation of habits of thought. 

There is no single and uniform power of thought, but a 
multitude of different ways in which specific things — 
things observed, remembered, heard of, read about — evoke 
suggestions or ideas that are pertinent to a problem or 
question and that carry the mind forward to a justifiable 
conclusion. Training is that development of curiosity, sug- 
gestion, and habits of exploring and testing, which in- 
creases sensitiveness to questions and love of inquiry into 
the puzzling and unknown; which enhances the fitness of 
suggestions that spring up in the mind, and controls their 
succession in a developing and cumulative order; which 
makes more acute the sense of the force, the proving 
power, of every fact observed and suggestion employed. 
Thinking is not a separate mental process; it is an affair of 
the way in which the vast multitude of objects that are 
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observed and suggested are employed, tbe way they nm 
together and are nmdt to run together, the way they are 
handled. Consequently any subject, topic, question, is in- 
tellectual not per se but because of the part it is made to 
play in directing thought in the life of any particular per- 
son. 

For these reasons, the problem of method in forming 
habits of reflective thought is the problem of establishing 
conditions that will arouse and guide curiosity; of setting 
up the connections in things experienced that will on later 
occasions promote the flow of suggestions, create problems 
and purposes that will favor consecutiveness in the succes- 
sion of ideas. An illustration or two drawn from failure to 
secure proper conditions will indicate more clearly what 
is meant. Children are hushed up when they ask ques- 
tions; their exploring and investigating activities are in- 
convenient and hence they are treated like nuisances, 
pupils are taught to memorize things so that merely one- 
track verbal associations are set up instead of varied and, 
flexible connections with things themselves ; no plans and 
projects are provided that compel the student to look 
ahead and foresee and in the execution of which the ac- 
complishment of one thing sets up new questions and sug- 
gests new undertakings. The teacher may devise special 
exercises intended to train thinking directly, but when 
these wrong conditions exist, special exercises are doomed 
to be futile. The training of thought can be attained only 
by regulating the causes that evoke and guide it. 

With respect to the training of habits of thought, the 
teacher’s problem is thus twofold. On the one side, he 
needs to be a student of individual traits and habits; on 
the other side, he needs to be a student of the conditions 
that modify for better or worse the directions in which in- 
dividual powers habitually express themselves. He needs 
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to recognize that method covers not only what he inten- 
tionally devises and employs for the purpose of mental 
trainingj but also what he does without any conscious ref- 
erence to it — anything in the atmosphere and conduct of 
the school that reacts in any way upon the curiosity, the 
responsiveness, and the orderly activity of children. The 
teacher who is an intelligent student both of individual 
mental operations and of the effects of school conditions 
upon those operations can largely be trusted to select for 
himself methods of instruction in their narrower and more 
technical sense — those best adapted to achieve results in 
particular subjects, such as reading, geography, or alge- 
bra. In the hands of one who is not intelligently aware of 
individual capacities and of the influence unconsciously 
exerted upon them by the entire environment, even the 
best of technical methods are likely to get an immediate 
result at the expense of forming deep-seated and persistent 
bad habits. 

IV ' Individuality and Freedom* 

The history of schools not only in art but in all lines 
shows a swing of the pendulum between extremes, though 
it must be admitted that the simile of the pendulum is not 
a good one, for the schools remain most of them, most of 
the time, near one extreme, instead of swinging periodi- 
cally and evenly between the two. An3rway, the two ex- 
tremes are external imposition and dictation and “free 
expression.” Revolt from the costly, nerve-taxing and 
inadequate results of mechanical control from without 
creates an enthusiasm for spontaneity and “development 
from within,” as it is often phrased. It is found that chil- 
dren at first are then much happier in their work — but 
gradually tend to become listless and finally bored, while 

* From Journal of the Barnes F cntndation, vol. II, pp. 1-6. 
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there is an absence of cumulative, progressive develop- 
ment of power and of actual achievements in results. Then 
the pendulum swings back to regulation by the ideas, 
rules, and orders of some one else, who being maturer, bet- 
ter informed and more experienced is supposed to know 
what should be done and how to do it. 

The metaphor of the pendulum is faulty in another re- 
spect. It seems to suggest that the solution lies in finding 
a mid-point between the two extremes which would he at 
rest. But what is really wanted is a chctnge in the direction 
of movement. As a general proposition no one would deny 
that personal mental growth is furthered in any branch of 
human undertaking by contact with the accumulated and 
sifted experience of others in that line. No one would seri- 
ously propose that all future carpenters should be trained 
by actually starting with a clean sheet, wiping out every- 
thing that the past has discovered about mechanics, about 
tools and their uses and so on. It would not be thought 
likely that this knowledge would “cramp their style,” limit 
their individuality, etc. But neither, on the oth^r hand, 
have carpenters been formed by the methods often used in 
manual training shops where dinky tasks of a minute and 
technical nature are set, wholly independent of really mak- 
ing anything, having only specialixed skill as their aim. 
As a rule carpenters are educated in their calling by work- 
ing with others who have experience and skill, sharing in 
the simpler portions of the real undertakings, assisting in 
ways which enable them to observe methods and to see 
what results they are adapted to accomplish. 

Such learning is controlled by two great principles: one 
is participation in something inherently worth while, or 
undertaken on its own account; the other is perception of 
the relation of means to consequences. When these two 
conditions are met, a third consideratipn usually follows 
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as a matter of course. Having had an experience of the 
meanmg of certain technical processes and forms of si; ill 
there develops an interest in skill and “technique’': the 
meaning of the result is “transferred” to the means of its 
attainment. Boys interested in base-ball as a game thus 
submit themselves voluntarily to continued practice in 
thro-wing, catching, batting, the separate elements of the 
game. Or boys who get interested in the game of marbles 
will practice to increase their skill in shooting and hitting. 
Just imagine, however, what would happen if they set 
these exercises as tasks in school, with no prior activity in 
the games and with no sense of what they were about or 
for, and without any such appeal to the social, or par- 
ticipating impulses, as takes place in games! 

If we generalize from such a commonplace case as the 
education of artisans through their work, we may say that 
the customs, methods and working standards of the calling 
constitute a “tradition,” and that initiation into the tradi- 
tion is the means by which the powers of learners are re- 
leased and directed. But we should also have to say that 
the urge or need of an individual to join in an undertaking 
is a necessary prerequisite of the tradition's being a factor 
in his personal growth in power and freedom; and also 
that he has to see on his own behalf and in his own way 
the relations between means and methods employed and 
results achieved. Nobody else can see for him, and he can't 
see jiist by being “told,” although the right kind of telling 
may guide his seeing and thus help him see what he needs 
to see. And if he has no impelling desire of his own to be- 
come a carpenter, if his interest in being one is perfunc- 
tory, if it is not axt interest in being a carpenter at all, buf 
only in getting a pecuniary reward by doing jobs, the 
tradition will never of course really enter into and inte- 
grate with his own powers. It will remain, then, a mere set 
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oi mechanical and more or less meaningless rules that he 
is obliged to follow if he is to hold his job and draw his 
pay. 

Supposing, again, that our imaginary pupil works for 
and with a master carpenter who believes in only one kind 
of bouse with a fixed design, and his aim is not only to 
teach his apprentice to make just that one kind of house, 
but to accept it with all his soul, heart and mind as the 
only kind of house that should ever be built, the very type 
and standard model of all houses. Then it is easy to see 
that limitation of personal powers will surely result, not 
merely, moreover, limitation of technical skill but, what is 
more important, of his powers of observation, imagina- 
tion, judgment, and even his emotions, since his apprecia- 
tions will be warped to conform to the one preferred style 
The imaginary case illustrates what often happens when 
we pass from the education of artisans to that of artists. 
As a rule a carpenter has to keep more or less open; he is 
exposed to many demands and must be flexible enough to 
meet them. He is in no position to set up a final authority 
about ends and models and standards, no matter how ex- 
pert he may be in methods and means. But an architect in 
distinction from a builder is likely to be an "authority”; 
he can dictate and lay down what is right and wrong, and 
thus prescribe certain ends and proscribe others. Here is a 
case where tradition is not enhancing and liberating, but 
is restrictive and enslaving. If he has pupils, he is a 
“master” and not an advanced fellow worker; his students 
are disciples rather than learners. Tradition is no longer 
tradition but a fixed and absolute convention. 

In short, the practical difficulty does not reside in any 
ant^onism of methods and rules and results worked out 
in past experience to individual desire, capacity and free- 
dom. It lies rather in the hard and narrow and, we may 
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truly say, uneducated habits and attitudes of teachers who 
set up as authorities, as rulers and judges in Israel. As a 
matter of course they know that as bare individuals they 
are not ''authorities” and will not be accepted by others 
as such. So they clothe themselves with some tradition as 
a mantle, and henceforth it is not just “I” who speaks, hut 
some Lord speaks through me. The teacher then offers 
himself as the organ of the voice of a whole school, of a 
finished classic tradition, and arrogates to himself the pres- 
tige that comes from what he is the spokesman for. Sup- 
pression of the emotional and intellectual integrity of 
pupils is the result; their freedom is repressed and the 
growth of their own personalities stunted. But it is not be- 
cause of any opposition between the wisdom and skill of 
the past and the individual capacities of learners; the 
trouble lies in the habits, standards and ideas of the 
teacher. It is analogous to another case. There is no in- 
herent opposition between theory and practice ; the former 
enlarges, releases and gives significance to the latter; while 
practice supplies theory with its materials and with the 
test and check which keep it sincere and vital. But there 
is a whole lot of opposition between human beings who set 
themselves up as practical and those who set themselves 
up as theorists, an irresolvable conflict becai^se both have 
put themselves into a wrong position. 

This suggests that the proponents of freedom are in a 
false position as well as the would-be masters and dicta- 
tors. There is a present tendency in so-called advanced 
schools of educational thought to say, in effect, let us sur- 
round pupils with certain materials, tools, appliances, etc., 
and then let pupils respond to these things according to 
their own desires. Above all let us not suggest any end or 
plan to the students; let us not suggest to them what they 
shall do, for that_is an unwarranted trespass upon their 
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sacred inteUectual individuality since the essence of such 
individuality is to set up ends and aims. 

Now such a method is really stupid. Fox it attempts the 
impossible, which is always stupid; and it misconceives the 
conditions of independent thinking. There are a multitude 
of ways of reacting to surrounding conditions, and without 
seme guidance from experience these reactions are almost 
sure to be casual, sporadic and ultimately fatiguing, ac- 
companied by nervous strain. Since the teacher has pre- 
sumably a greater background of experience, there is the 
same presumption of the right of a teacher to make sug- 
gestions as to what to do, as there is on the part of the 
head carpenter to suggest to apprentices something of 
what they are to do. Moreover, the theory literally carried 
out would be obliged to banish all artificial materials, tools 
and appliances. Being the product of the skill, thought and 
matured experience of others, they would also, by the 
theory, “interfere” with personal freedom. 

Moreover, when the child proposes or suggests what to 
do, some consequence to be attained, whence is the sug- 
gestion supposed to spring from? There is no spontaneous 
germination in the mental life. If he does not get the sug- 
gestion from the teacher, he gets it from somebody or 
something in the home or the street or from what some 
more vigorous fellow pupil is doing. Hence the chances are 
great of its being a passing and superficial suggestion, 
without much depth and range — in other words, not spe- 
cially conducive to the developing of freedom. If the 
teacher is really a teacher, and not just a master or 
“authority,” he should know enough about his pupils, their 
needs, experiences, degrees of skill and knowledge etc., to 
be able (not to dictate aims and plans) to share in a dis- 
cussion regarding what is to be done and be as free to 
make suggestions as any one else. (The implication that 
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the teacher is the one and only person who has no “indi- 
viduality” or “freedom” to “express” would be funny if it 
were not often so sad in its outworkings.) And his contri- 
bution, given the conditions stated, will presumably do 
more to getting something started which will really secure 
and increase the development of strictly individual capaci- 
ties than will suggestions springing from uncontrolled 
haphazard sources. 

The point is also worth dwelling upon that the method 
of leaving the response entirely to pupils, the teacher sup- 
plying, in the language of the day, only the “stimuli,” mis- 
conceives the nature of thinking. Any so-called “end” or 
“aim” or “project” which the average immature person 
can suggest in advance is likely to be highly vague and un- 
formed, a mere outline sketch, not a suggestion of a defi- 
nite result or consequence but rather a gesture which 
roughly indicates a field within which activities might be 
carried on. It hardly represents thought at all: it is a sug- 
gestion. The real intellectual shaping of the “end” or pur- 
pose comes during and because of the operations subse- 
quently performed. This is as true of the suggestion which 
proceeds from the teacher as of those which “spontane- 
ously” spring from the pupils, so that the former does not 
restrict thought. The advantage on the side of the teacher 
— if he or she has any business to be in that position — ^is 
the greater probability that it will be a suggestion which 
will permit and require thought in the subsequent activity 
which builds up a clear and organized conception of an 
end- There is no more fatal flaw in psychology than that 
which talres the original vague fore-feeling of some conse- 
quence to be realized as the equivalent of a thought of an 
end, a true purpose and directive plan. The thought of an 
end is strictly correlative to perception of means and 
methods. Only when and as the latter becomes dear dur- 
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ing the serial process of execution do the project and 
guiding aim and plan become evident and articulated. In 
the full sense of the word, a person becomes aware of what 
he wants to do and what he is about only when the work is 
actually complete. 

The adjective “serial” is important in connection with 
the process of performance or execution. Each step for- 
ward, each “means” used, is a partial attainment of an 
“end.” It makes clearer the character of that end, and 
hence suggests to an observing mind the next step to be 
taken, or the means and methods to be next employed 
Originality and independence of thinking are therefore 
connected with the intervening process of execution rather 
than with the source of the initial suggestion. Indeed, gen- 
uinely fruitful and original suggestions are themselves 
usually the results of experience in the carrying out of 
undertakings. The “end” is not, in other words, an end or 
finality in the literal sense, but is in turn the starting-point 
of new desires, aims and plans. By means of the process 
the mind gets power to make suggestions which are signifi- 
cant. There is now a past experience from which they can 
spring with an increased probability of their being worth- 
while and articulate. 

It goes without saying that a teacher may interfere and 
impose alien standards and methods during the operation 
But as we have previously seen, this is not because of 
brmging to bear the results of previous experience, but be- 
cause the habits of the teacher are so narrow and fixed, 
his imagination and sympathies so limited, his own intel- 
lectual horizon so bounded, that he brings them to bear m 
a wrong way. The fuller and richer the experience of the 
teacher, the more adequate his own knowledge of “tradi- 
tions” the more likely is he, given the attitude of partici- 
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pator instead of that of master, to use them in a liberating 
way. 

Freedom or individuality, in short, is not an original 
possession or gift. It is something to be achieved, to be 
wrought out. Suggestions as to things which may ad- 
vantageously be taken, as to skill, as to methods of opera- 
tion, are indispensable conditions of its achievement 
These by the nature of the case must come from a sym- 
pathetic and discriminating knowledge of what has been 
done in the past and how it has been done. 

V- The Continuity of the Educational Process* 

Education is a constant reorganizing or reconstructing 
of experience. It has all the time an immediate end, and 
so far as activity is educative, it reaches that end — the di- 
rect transformation of the quality of experience. Infancy, 
youth, adult life — all stand on the same educative level 
in the sense that what is really learned at any and every 
stage of experience constitutes the value of that experi- 
ence, and in the sense that it is the chief business of life at 
every point to make living thus contribute to an enrich- 
ment of its own perceptible meaning-f 

The educative process is all one with the moral process, 
since the latter is a continuous passage of experience from 
worse to better. Education has been traditionally thought 
of as preparation: as learning, acquiring certain things 
because they will later be useful. The end is remote, and 
education is getting ready, is a preliminary to something 
more important to happen later on. Childhood is only a 
preparation for adult life, and adult life for another life. 

From Reconsiruciion in Philosophy, pp. 1S3-1S6. 
t From Democracy and Edticalion, p. 89. By permission of The 
Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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Always the future, not the present, has been the significant 
thing in education : acquisition of knowledge and skill for 
future use and enjoyment; formation of habits required 
later in life in. business, good citizenship and pursuit of 
science. Education is thought of also as something needed 
by some human beings merely because of their dependence 
upon others. We are bom ignorant, unversed, unskilled, 
immature, and consequently in a state of social depend- 
ence. Instruction, training, moral discipline are processes 
by which the mature, the adult, gradually raise the help- 
less to the point where they can look out for themselves. 
The business of childhood is to grow into the independence 
of adulthood by means of the guidance of those who have 
already attained it. Thus the process of education as the 
main business of life ends when the young have arrived at 
emancipation from social dependence. 

These two ideas, generally assumed but rarely explicitly 
reasoned out, contravene the conception that growing, or 
the continuous reconstruction of experience, is the only 
end. If at whatever period we choose to take a person, he 
is still in process of growth, then education is not, save as 
a by-product, a preparation for something coming later 
Getting from the present the degree and kind of growth 
there is in it is education. This is a constant function, in- 
dependent of age. The best thing that can be said about 
any special process of education, like that of the formal 
school period, is that it renders its subject capable of fur- 
ther education : more sensitive to conditions of growth and 
more able to take advantage of them. Acquisition of skill, 
possession of knowledge, attainment of culture are not 
ends: they are marks of growth and means to its continu- 
ing- 

The contrast usually assumed between the period of 
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education as one of social dependence and of maturity as 
one of social independence does harm. We repeat over and 
over that man is a social animal, and then confine the 
significance of this statement to the sphere in ’Sfhich so- 
ciality usually seems least evident, politics. The heart of 
the sociality of man is in education. The idea of educa- 
tion as preparation and of adulthood as a fixed limit of 
growth are two sides of the same obnoxious untruth. If 
the moral business of the adult as well as the young is a 
growing and developing experience, then the instruction 
that comes from social dependencies and interdependen- 
aes is as important for the adult as for the child. Moral 
independence for the adult means arrest of growth, isola- 
tion means induration. We exaggerate the intellectual de- 
pendence of childhood so that children are too much kept 
in leading strings, and then we exaggerate the inde- 
pendence of adult life from intimacy of contacts and com- 
munication with others. 

When the identity of the moral process with the proc- 
esses of specific growth is realized, the more conscious and 
formal education of childhood will be seen to be the most 
economical and efficient means of social advance and re- 
organization, and it will also be evident that the test of all 
the institutions of adult life is their effect in furthering 
continued education. Government, business, art, religion, 
aU social institutions have a meaning, a purpose. That 
purpose is to set free and to develop the capacities of hu- 
man individuals without respect to race, sex, dass or eco- 
nomic status. And this is all one with saying that the test 
of their value is the extent to which they educate every 
individual into the full stature of his possibility. Democ- 
racy has many meanings, but if it has a moral meaning, it 
is found in resolving that the supreme test of ail political 
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institutions and industrial arrangements shall be the con- 
tribution they make to the all-around growth of every 
member of society. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION 

I - Education as a Science'*' 

THE title — The Sources of a Science of Education — 
may suggest to some minds that it begs a prior question: 
h there a science of education? And still more funda- 
mentally, Can there be a science of education? Are the 
procedures and aims of education such that it is possible 
to reduce them to anything properly called a science? 
Similar questions exist in other fields. The issue is not un- 
known in history; it is raised in medicine and law. As far 
as education is concerned, I may confess at once that I 
have put the question in its apparently question-begging 
form in order to avoid discussion of questions that are im- 
portant but that are also full of thorns and attended with 
controversial divisions. 

It is enough for our purposes to note that the word "sci- 
ence” has a wide range. 

There are those who would restrict the term to mathe- 
matics or to disciplines in which exact results can be de- 
termined by rigorous methods of demonstration. Such a 
conception limits even the claims of physics and chemistry 
to be sciences, for according to it the only scientific por- 
tion of these subjects is the strictly mathematical. The 
position of what are ordinarily termed the biological sci- 

*Frota The Sources of a Science of Education, pp. ?-18; 2S-33. 
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ences is even more dubious, while social subjects and psy- 
chology would hardly rank as sciences at all, when meas- 
ured by this dehnition. Clearly we must take the idea at 
science with some latitude. We must take it with sufficient 
looseness to include all the subjects that are usually re- 
garded as sciences. The important thing is to discover 
those traits in virtue of which various fields are called 
scientific. When we raise the question in this way, we are 
led to put emphasis upon methods of dealing with subject- 
matter rather than to look for uniform objective traits in 
subject-matter. From this point of view, science signifies, 
I take it, the existence of systematic methods of inquiry, 
which, when they are brought to bear on a range of facts, 
enable us to understand them better and to control them 
more intelligently, less haphazardly and with less routine. 

No one would doubt that our practices in hygiene and 
medicine are less casual, less results of a mixture of guess 
work and tradition, than they used to be, nor that this dif- 
ference has been made by development of methods of in- 
vestigating and testing. There is an intellectual technique 
by which discovery and organization of material go on 
cumulatively, and by means of which one inquirer can re- 
peat the researches of another, confirm or discredit them, 
and add still more to the capital stock of knowledge. More- 
over, the methods when they are used tend to perfect 
themselves, to suggest new problems, new investigations, 
which refine old procedures and create new and better 
ones. 

The question as to the sources of a science of education 
is, then, to be taken in this sense. What are the ways by 
means of which the function of education in all its 
branches and phases — selection of material for the cur- 
riculum, methods of instruction and discipline, organiza- 
tion and administration of schools — can be conducted 
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with systematic increase of intelligent control and under- 
standing? What are the materials upon which we may — 
and should — draw in order that educational activities may 
become in a less degree products of routine, tradition, ac- 
cident and transitory accidental influences? From what 
sources shall we draw so that there shall be steady and 
cumulative growth of intelligent, communicable insight 
and power of direction? 

Here is the answer to those who decry pedagogical study 
on the ground that success in teaching and in moral di- 
rection of pupils is often not in any direct ratio to knowl- 
edge of educational principles- Here is “A” who is much 
more successful than “B” in teaching, awakening the en- 
thusiasm of his students for learning, inspiring them 
morally by personal example and contact, and yet rela- 
tively ignorant of educational history, psychology, ap- 
proved methods, etc., which “B” possesses in abundant 
measure. The facts are admitted. But what is overlooked 
by the objector is that the successes of such individuals 
tend to be born and to die with them: beneficial conse- 
quences extend only to those pupils who have personal 
contact with such gifted teachers. No one can measure the 
waste and loss that have come from the fact that the con- 
tributions of such men and women in the past have been 
thus confined, and the only way by which we can prevent 
such waste in the future is by methods which enable us 
to make an analysis of what the gifted teacher does in- 
tuitively, so that something accruing from his work can he 
communicated to others. Even in the things conventionally 
recognized as sciences, the insights of unusual persons 
remain important and there is no levelling down to a uni- 
form procedure. But the existence of science gives com- 
mon efficacy to the experiences of the genius; it makes it 
possible for the results of special power to become part of 
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the working equipment of other inquirers, instead of per- 
ishing as they arose. 

The individual capacities of the Newtons, Boyles, 
Joules, Darwins, Lyells, Helmholtzes, are not destroyed 
because of the existence of sdence; their diSerences from 
others and the impossibility of predicting on the basis of 
past sdence wbat discoveries they would make^ — that is, 
the impossibility of regulating their activities by antece- 
dent sdences — ^persist. But science makes it possible for 
others to benefit systematically by what they achieved. 

The existence of scientific method protects us also from 
a danger that attends the operations of men of unusual 
power; dangers of slavish imitation partisanship, and such 
jealous devotion to them and their work as to get in the 
way of further progress. Anybody can notice today that 
the effect of an original and powerful teacher is not all to 
the good. Those influenced by him often show a one-sided 
interest; they tend to form schools, and to become im- 
pervious to other problems and truths; they incline to 
swear by the words of their master and to go on repeating 
his thoughts after him, and often without the spirit and 
insight that originally made tihem significant. Observation 
also shows that these results happen oftenest in those sub- 
jects in which scientific method is least developed. Where 
these methods are of longer standing students adopt meth- 
ods rather than merely results, and employ them with 
flexibility rather than in literal reproduction. 

This digression seems to be justified not merely because 
those who object to the idea of a science put personality 
and its unique gifts in opposition to science, but also be- 
cause those who recommend sdence sometimes urge that 
uniformity of procedure will be its consequence. So it 
seems worth while to dwell on the fact that in the sub- 
jects best developed from the scientific point of view, the 
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opposite is the case. Command of scientific methods and 
systematized subject-matter liberates individuals; it en- 
ables them to see new problems, devise new procedures, 
and, in general, raalces for diversification rather than for 
set uniformity. But at the same time these diversifications 
have a cumulative effect in an advance shared by aE 
workers in the field. 

That, in concrete operation, education is an art, either 
a mechanical art or a fine art, is unquestionable. If there 
were a.n opposition between science and art, I should be 
compelled to side with those who assert that education is 
an art. But there is no opposition, although there is a dis- 
tinction, We must not be misled by words. Engineering is, 
in actual practice, an art. But it is an art that progres- 
sively incorporates more and more of science into itself, 
more of mathematics, physics and chemistry. It is the kind 
of art it is precisely because of a content of scientific sub- 
ject-matter which guides it as a practical operation. There 
IS room for the original and daring projects of exceptional 
individuals. But their distinction lies not in the fact that 
they turn their backs upon science, but in the fact that 
they make new integrations of scientific material and 
turn it to new and previously unfamiliar and unforeseen 
uses. When, in education, the psychologist or observer and 
experimentalist in any field reduces his findings to a rule 
which is to be uniformly adopted, then, only, is there a 
result which is objectionable and destructive of the free 
play of education as an art. 

But this happens not because of scientific method but 
because of departure from it. It is not the capable engi- 
neer who treats scientific findings as imposing upon him 
a certain course which is to be rigidly adhered to: it Is the 
third- or fourth-rate man who adopts this course. Even 
more, it is the unskilled day laborer who follows it. For 
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even if tie practice adopted is one that follows from sa- 
ence and could not have been discovered or employed ex- 
cept for science, when it is converted into a uniform rule 
of procedure it becomes an empirical rule-of-thumb pro- 
cedure — ^just as a person may use a table of logarithms 
mechanically without knowing anything about mathe- 
matics. 

The danger is great in the degree in which the attempt 
to develop scientific method is recent. Nobody would deny 
that education is still in a condition of transition from an 
empirical to a scientific status. In its empirical form the 
chief factors determining education are tradition, imita- 
tive reproduction, response to various external pressures 
where the strongest force wins out, and the gifts, native 
and acquired, of individual teachers. In this situation there 
is a strong tendency to identify teaching ability witli the 
use of procedures that 3deld immediately successful re- 
sxdts, success being measured by such things as order in 
the classroom, correct recitations by pupils in assigned 
lessons, passing of examinations, promotion of pupils to a 
higher grade, etc. 

For the most part, these are the standards by which a 
commimity judges the worth of a teacher. Prospective 
teachers come to training schools, whether in normal 
schools or colleges, with such ideas implicit in their minds. 
They want very largely to find out how to do things with 
the maximum prospect of success. Put baldly, they want 
recipes. Now, to such persons science is of value because 
it puts a stamp of final approval upon this and that spe- 
cific procedure. It is very easy for science to be regarded 
as a guarantee that goes with the sale of goods rather than 
as a light to the eyes and a lamp to the feet. It is prized 
for its prestige value rather than as an organ of personal 
illumination and liberation. It is prized because it is 
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thought to give unquestionable authenticity and authority 
to a specific procedure to be carried out in the school 
room. So conceived, science is antagonistic to education 
as an art. 

To be able to get away for the time being from en- 
tanglement in the urgencies and needs of immediate prac- 
tical concerns is a condition of the origin of scientific 
treatment in any field. Preoccupation with attaining some 
direct end or practical utility always limits scientific in- 
quiry. For it restricts the field of attention and thought, 
since we note only those things that are immediately con- 
nected with what we want to do or get at the moment. 
Science signifies that we carry our observations and thint- 
ing further afield and become interested in what happens 
on its own account. Theory is in the end, as has been well 
said, the most practical of all things, because this widening 
of the range of attention beyond nearby purpose and de- 
sire eventually results in the creation of wider and farther- 
reaching purposes and enables us to use a much wider and 
deeper range of conditions and means than were expressed 
in the observation of primitive practical purposes. For the 
time being, however, the formation of theories demands a 
resolute turning aside from the needs of practical opera- 
tions previously performed. 

This detachment is peculiarly hard to secure in the case 
of those persons who are concerned with building up the 
scientific content of educational practices and arts. There 
is a pressure for immediate results, for demonstration of 
a quick, short-time span of usefulness in school. There is 
a tendency to convert the results of statistical inquiries 
and laboratory experiments into directions and rules for 
the conduct of school administration and instruction. Re- 
sults tend to be directly grabbed, as it were, and put into 
operation by teachers. Then there is not the leisure for 
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that slow and gradual independent growth of theories that 
is a necessary condition of the formation of a true science. 
This danger is peculiarly imminent in a science of educa- 
tion because its very recentness and novelty arouse scep- 
ticism as to its possibility and its value. The human desire 
to prove that the scientific mode of attack is really of 
value brings pressure to convert scientific conclusions into 
ndes and standards of schoolroom practice. 

Laws and facts, even when they are arrived at in genu- 
inely scientific shape, do not yield rtdes of -practice. Their 
value for educational practice — and all education is a mode 
of practice, intelligent or accidental and routine — is indi- 
rect ; it consists in provision of intellectual instrumentali- 
ties to be used by the educator. That is, they direct his at- 
tention, in both observation and reflection, to conditions 
and relationships which would otherwise escape him If 
we retain the word “rule” at all, we must say that scien- 
tific results furnish a rule for the conduct of observations 
and inquiries, not a rule for overt action. They function 
not directly with respect to practice and its results, but in- 
directly, through the medium of an altered mental atti- 
tude. 

I knew a teacher in a training school for teachers who 
used to tell his students, “If you find that what I am 
telling you, or what another teacher here tells you, gets in 
the way of your common sense, of your use of your own 
judgment in an actual school situation, forget what you 
have learned and rely upon what your own judgment tells 
you is the best thing to do under the circumstances.” 

I never understood this saying to mean that the teacher 
thought that personal common-sense judgments and intui- 
tions were the sole and sufficient guides of the teacher, or 
that he regarded the principles and facts which were 
taught to those in training of no practical value. I im- 
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agme that what he said was a negative way of stating that 
the value of the science, the history and philosophy of edu- 
cation acquired in the training school, resides in the en- 
lightenment and guidance it supplies to observation and 
judgment of actual situations as they arise. If, in any 
particular case, the students saw no connection between 
what they had learned and the school situation, instead of 
trying to derive a rule from what they had learned they 
should depend upon their judgment as that had been de- 
veloped by theoretical learnings and as these might oper- 
ate unconsciously. In short, it was a way of saying that 
the value of definite instruction with respect to educa- 
tional matters consists in its effect upon the formation of 
personal attitudes of observing and judging. 

The net conclusion of our discussion is that the final 
reality of educational science is not found in books, nor 
m experimental laboratories, nor in the class-rooms where 
it IS taught, but in the minds of those engaged in directing 
educational activities. Results may be scientific, short of 
their operative presence in the attitudes and habits of 
observation, judgment and planning of those engaged in 
the educative act. But they axe not educational science 
short of this point. They are psychology, sociolc^, statis- 
tics, or whatever. 

This is the point upon which my whole discussion turns 
We must distinguish between the sources of educational 
science and scientific content. We are in constant danger 
of confusing the two ; we tend to suppose that certain re- 
sults, because they are scientific, are already educational 
science. Enlightenment, clarity and progress can come 
about only as we remember that such results are sources 
to be used, through the medium of the minds of educators, 
to make educational functions more intelligent. 
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II - Sources of a Science of Education 

A. ON THE BORROWING OF TECHNIQITES '■*= 

Educational science cannot be constructed simply by 
borrowing tbe techniques of experiment and measurement 
found in physical science. This could happen only if some 
way had been, found by which mental or psychological 
phenomena are capable of statement in terms of units of 
space, time, motion, and mass. It is unnecessary to state 
that this condition has not been fulfilled. Nor have we as 
yet any other general hypotheses in the light of which to 
know what we are measuring and by which we can inter- 
pret results, place them in a system and lead on to fruit- 
ful indirect measurements. This prindple is practically im- 
portant at the present time. There is a tendency to assume 
that we ate getting the material of a science of education 
merely because the techniques of older, better established 
sciences are borrowed and used. 

It is no reproach to a would-be science that in early 
stages it makes experiments and measurements the results 
of which lack generalized significance. A period of groping 
is inevitable. But the lack of an intellectually coherent and 
inclusive system is a positive warning against attributing 
scientific value to results merely because they are reached 
by means of recognized techniques borrowed from sciences 
already established and are capable of being stated in 
quantitative formulae. Quantity is not even the funda- 
mental idea of mathematics. 

B, EDUCATIVE PROCESSES AS A SOURCE^ 

The first question which comes before us is what are the 
place and role of educative processes and results in the 
school, family, etc., when they are viewed as a sowrce? 

* From The Sources of a Science of Education, pp. 26-27. 

t From The Sources of a Science of Education, pp. 33-36. 
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The answer is (i) that educational practices provide the 
data, the subject-matter, which form the problems of in- 
quiry. They are the sole source of the ultimate problems 
to be investigated. These educational practices are also 
(2) the final test op value of the conclusion of all re- 
searches. To suppose that scientific findings decide the 
value of educational undertakings is to reverse the real 
case. Actual activities in educating test the worth of the 
results of scientific results. They may be scientific in some 
other field, but not in education until they serve educa- 
tional purposes, and whether they really serve or not can 
be found out only in practice. The latter comes first and 
last; it is the beginning and the close: the beginning, be- 
cause it sets the problems which alone give to investiga- 
tions educational point and quality; the close, because 
practice alone can test, verify, modify and develop the 
conclusions of these investigations. The position of scien- 
tific conclusions is intermediate and auxiliary. 

Two conclusions as to the sources of educational science 
are now before us. 

First, educational practices furnish the material that 
sets the problems of such a science, while sciences already 
developed to a fair state of maturity are the sources from 
which material is derived to deal intellectually with these 
problems. There is no more a special independent science 
of education than there is of bridge making. Second, mate- 
rial dravm from, other sciences furnishes the content of ed- 
ucational science when it is focused on the problems that 
arise in education, 

C. GENERAL SOURCES'^ 

We may fairly enough call educational practice a kind 
of social engineering. Giving it that name at once pro- 

* From The Sources of a Science of Edtication, pp. 39-42 ; 46-51 
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vokes notice that as an art it is much more backward than 
branches of physical engineering, like land surveying, 
bridge-building and construction of railways. The reason 
is obvious. After all allowance is made for less systematic 
training for persons who engage in the art of education, 
the outstanding fact is that the sciences which must be 
drawn, upon to supply scientific content to the work of the 
practitioner in education are themselves less mature than 
those which furnish the intellectual content of engineering. 
The human sciences that are sources of the scientific con- 
tent of education-biology, psychology and sociology — 
for example, are relatively backward compared with 
mathematics and mechanics. 

This statement is not an innocuous truism, for im- 
portant consequences flow from taking it to heart. In the 
first place, just as the problems arising on the practical 
side in modern industry, for example, have been an im- 
portant factor In stimulating researches in heat, electricity 
and light, so the problems that show themselves in educa- 
tional practice should furnish agencies to direct the hu- 
mane sciences into intellectually fruitful channels. It is 
not practice alone that has suffered from isolation of 
thinkers in the social and psychological disciplines from 
the occurrences taking place in schools. Indifference to the 
latter, a hardly veiled intellectual contempt for them, has 
undoubtedly strengthened the rule of convention, routine 
and accidental opinion in the schools. But it has also de- 
prived the sciences in question of problems that would 
have stimulated significant inquiry and reflection. Much 
of the barrenness and loose speculation in the humane sci- 
ences is directly due to remoteness from the material that 
would stimulate, direct and test thought. Nothing in our 
recent situation is more promising for scientific develop- 
ment than the fact that the intellectual distance between 
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university and elementary school, for example, is lessen- 
ing. 

In the second place, frank, recognition of the relative 
backwardness of the sciences that must form the main 
content of educational science is a protection as well as a 
stimulus. Recognition that genuine growth in educational 
science is dependent upon prior advance in other subjects 
prevents us from entertaining premature and exaggerated 
expectations. It would, if fully recognized, deter workers 
in the field from efforts at premature introduction into 
school practice of materials whose real value lies only in 
the contribution they may make to the further building 
up of scientific content; it would militate against exploita- 
tion of results that are as yet only half-baked. And it 
would impress upon workers in the field of educational 
science the need for thorough equipment in the sciences 
upon which the science of education must draw. 

At this point, the fact that educational practices are a 
source of the problems of educational science rather than 
of its definite material is especially significant. Adequate 
recognition that the source of the really scientific content 
is found in other sciences would compel attempt at mas- 
tery of what they have to offer. With respect to statistical 
theory this lesson has been pretty well learned. Whether ft 
has been with respect to other disciplines, or even with re- 
spect to the separate and exclusive application of statistics 
to the solution of educational problems, is open to doubt. 

Finally, recognition of this obvious fact would be a pro- 
tection against attempting to extract from psychology 
and sociology definite solutions which it is beyond their 
present power to give. Such attempts, even when made 
unconsciously and with laudable intent to render educa- 
tion more scientific, defeat their own purpose and create 
reactions against the very concept of educational science. 
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Learning to -wait is one of the important things that sci- 
entific method teaches^ and the extent to which this lesson 
has been learned is one fair measure of the claim to a hear- 
ing on the part of workers in the field of education. 

Special conditions are required if the material of school 
practices is to be presented to others in such shape as to 
form the data of a problem. It perhaps suffices to refer, 
in illustration of this point, to the great improvement al- 
ready brought in the handling of school reports, both ad- 
ministrative and instructional. Since the value of any piece 
of research is definitely conditioned by the data at com- 
mand, it is almost impossible to put too much emphasis 
upon the importance of records and reports, and of the 
manner in which they are kept, qualitative as well as 
quantitative. 

The value of this material to the investigator in educa- 
tion is almost like that of systematic and cumulative clini- 
cal records for medical science. There is an evident circle 
in this matter. The kind of reports that are asked for and 
secured depend upon the existing state of the science, upon 
the scientific interests that dominate at a particular time. 
They also furnish data for further inquiries and conclu- 
sions. Hence the need that they should not be too rapidly 
mechanized into a standard fixed form. There must he 
Sesible room for change or else scientific arrest will come 
from a too rigid fixation of the molds in which data are 
cast. 

This factor of reports and records does not exhaust, by 
any means, the role of practitioners in building up a scien- 
tific content in educational activity. A constant flow of less 
formal reports on special school affairs and results is 
needed. Of the various possibilities here I select one for 
discussion. It seems to me that the contributions that 
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might come from. class-roQm teachers are a comparatively 
neglected field ; or, to change the metaphor, an almost un- 
worked mine. It is unnecessary to point out the large ex- 
tent to which superintendents and principals have been 
drawn into the work of stud5?ing special problems and con- 
tributing material relative to them. It is to be hoped that 
the movement will not cease until all active class-room 
teachers, of whatever grade, are also drawn in. 

There are undoubted obstacles in the way. It is often 
assumed, in effect if not in words, that class-room teach- 
ers have not themselves the training which will enable 
them to give effective intelligent cooperation. The objec- 
tion proves too much, so much so that it is almost fatal to 
the idea of a workable scientific content in education. For 
these teachers are the ones in direct contact with pupils 
and hence the ones through whom the results of scientific 
findings finally reach students. They are the channels 
through which the consequences of educational theory 
come into the lives of those at school, I suspect that if 
these teachers are mainly channels of reception and trans- 
mission, the conclusions of science will be badly deflected 
and distorted before they get into the minds of pupils. I 
am inclined to believe that this state of affairs is a chief 
cause for the tendency, earlier alluded to, to convert sci- 
entific findings into recipes to be followed. The human de- 
sire to be an “authority” and to control the activities of 
others does not, alas, disappear when a man becomes a 
scientist, 

A statistical study of, say, the reports of the N. E. A., 
would show the actual percentage of contributions to ed- 
ucational discussion made by class-room teachers on that 
level. It would perhaps raise the query whether some of 
the incapacity, real or alleged, of this part of the corps of 
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educators, tiie large mass of teachers, is not attributable 
to lack of opportunity and stimulus, rather than to inher- 
ent disqualifications. As far as schools are concerned, it is 
certain that the problems which require scientific treat- 
ment arise in actual relationships with students. Conse- 
quently, it is impossible to see how there can he an ade- 
quate fiow of subject-matter to set and control the prob- 
lems investigators deal with, unless there is active parti- 
cipation on the part of those directly engaged in teaching 

If we now turn to the subjects from which are drawn 
the materials that are to be brought to bear upon educa- 
tional problems, we are forced to recognize a fact already 
incidentally noted. There is no subject-matter intrinsically 
marked off, earmarked so to say, as the content of educa- 
tional science. Any methods and any facts and principles 
from any subject whatsoever that enable the problems of 
administration and instruction to be dealt with in a bet- 
tered way are pertinent. Thus, in all that concerns the 
bearing of physical conditions upon the success of school 
work — as in the case of ventilation, temperature, etc , 
already mentioned — ^physiology and related sciences are 
sources of scientific content. In other problems, such as 
making budgets, cost-accountings, etc., economic theory is 
drawn upon. It may be doubted whether with reference to 
some aspect or other of education there is any organized 
body of knowledge that may not need to be drawn upon 
to become a source of educational science. 

This consideration explains many phenomena in the 
present situation. It accounts for the rapid growth of in- 
terest in the development of scientific content for educa- 
tional practices in so many different lines of activity. We 
have become only recently alive to the complexity of the 
educative process and aware of the number and variety of 
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disciplines that must contribute if the process is to go on 
m an intelligently directed way. In accounting for the 
manifestation of enthusiastic activity on the part of some, 
the situation also explains the sceptical indifierence of 
many about the whole matter. Not merely inert conserva- 
tives in the general public but many professors in other 
lines in universities have not been awakened to the com- 
plexity of the educational undertaking. Hence, such per- 
sons regard the activities of those in departments of educa- 
tion as futile and void of serious meaning. 

Failure to perceive that educational science has no con- 
tent of its own leads, on the other hand, to a segregation 
of research which tends to render it futile. The assump- 
tion, if only tacit, that educational science has its own pe- 
culiar subject-matter results in an isolation which mates 
the latter a “mystery” in the sense in which the higher 
crafts were once mysteries. A superficial token of this iso- 
lation is found in the development of that peculiar termi- 
nology that has been called “pedageese.” Segregation also 
accounts for the tendency, already mentioned, to go at 
educational affairs without a sufficient grounding in the 
non-educational disciplines that must be drawn upon, and 
hence to exaggerate minor points in an absurdly one-sided 
way, and to grasp at some special scientffic technique as 
if its use were a magical guarantee of a scientific product 

Recognition of the variety of sciences that must be fo- 
cused when solving any educational problem tends to 
breadth of view and to more serious and prolonged effort 
at balance of the variety of factors which enter into even 
the simplest problems of teaching and administration. The 
uncontrolled succession of waves of one-sided temporarily 
dominating interests and slogans that have affected educa- 
tional practice and theory could thus be reduced. 
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D. SPECIAL SOIERCES 
(i) Psychology* 

In spite of the wide and indeterminate field of sciences 
that are sources of scientific content in. education, there 
are certain subjects that occupy a privileged position. By 
common consent, I suppose, psychology and sociology hold 
such positions. There is general agreement that psychology 
lies nearer to the question of means and the social sciences 
nearer to that or ends, or that the first is more closely con- 
nected with how pupils learn, whether knowledge or skill, 
and the latter with what they are to learn. But such a 
statement only brings us to the threshold of the problem 
of the relation between the “how” and the “what,” means 
and ends. If the how and the what, the psychological and 
the social, method and subject matter, must interact co- 
operatively in order to secure good results, a hard and fast 
distinction between them, is fraught with danger. We want 
a method that will select subject-matter that aids psycho- 
logical development, and we want a subject-matter that 
will secure the use of methods psychologically correct. We 
cannot begin by dividing the field between the psychology 
of individual activity and growth and studies or subject- 
matters that are socially desirable, and then expect that at 
the end in practical operation the two things will balance 
each other. 

An unbiased survey of the situation will, I think, show 
that the danger is not merely theoretical. When we make a 
sharp distinction between what is learned and how we 
learn it, and assign the determination of the process of 
learning to psychology and of subject-matter to social sci- 
ence, the inevitable outcome is that the reaction of what 
is studied and learned upon the development of the person 
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learning, upon the tastes, interests, and. habits that control 
his future mental attitudes and responses is overlooked 
In that degree the psychological account of the process of 
personal learning and growth is deficient and distorted. It 
then deals with a short segment of the learning process 
instead of with its continuities. 

Social needs and conditions are said to dictate, for ex- 
ample, the necessity of instruction in reading, writing and 
numbers at a fairly early age. It is also recognized that 
these are useful factors in later personal growth, being the 
means of opening up learning in a variety of subjects. So 
far the two aspects seem to be in harmony. But suppose 
the question of how children learn most effectively to mas- 
ter these skills then be taken up in isolation, and methods 
are devised to promote the ready acquisition of the skills 
in question. The larger question is what other habits, in- 
cluding tastes and desires, are being collaterally formed 
That a person can learn efficiently to read and yet not 
form a taste for reading good literature, or without having 
curiosities aroused that will lead him to apply his ability 
to read to explore fields outside of wbat is conventionally 
termed good reading matter, are sad facts of experience 
Learning to read may develop book-worms, children who 
read omnivorously, but at the expense of development of 
social and executive abilities and skihs. The question of 
what one learns to read is thus inextricably bound up with 
the question of how one learns to read. Unfortunately, ex- 
perience shows that the methods which most readily and 
efficiently bring about skill to read (or write, or figure) in 
its narrower sense of ability to recognize, pronounce and 
put together words, do not at the same time take care of 
the formation of attitudes that decide the uses to which 
the ability is to be put. This is the more important issue 
It will not do for the psychologist to content himself 
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with sa3hiig in effect: “These other things are none of my 
business; I have shown how the child may most readily 
and efficiently form the shill. The rest is up to somebody 
else.” It will not do because one skill is acquired, other 
abilities, preferences and disabilities are also learned, and 
these fall within the province of the psychological inquirer. 
This conclusion does not mean that the demonstration of 
how a particular sirill is most readily formed is of no 
value. But it does mean that educationally speaking the 
problems of attendant radiations, expansions and contrac- 
tions, are in the end more important, and that it is danger- 
ous to take the part for the whole. Nor is it satisfactory 
to say that the part must be mastered before the whole 
can be attacked. For, by the nature of the case, the whole 
enters into the part, that is, it is a determining factor in 
the way in which one learns to read. Thus the considera- 
tion of how one learns to read in its connection with its 
effect upon future personal development and interests de- 
mands attention to desirable subject-matter. The social 
question is intertwined with the psychological, 

(it) Sociology* 

I come now to the contribution of sociology — by which 
for present purposes I mean all the social disciplines — to 
the scientific content of education. Fortunately, it is not 
necessary to insist at this day and date upon the impor- 
tance of this factor. Like the word “social,” the words “so- 
cialized education” are in the air. The questions that call 
for discussion concern how the idea is to be interpreted. 
Time permits of mention of only two points. One relates 
to the position of social tools. The most obvious example 
of such tools is skill in language (reading, spelling and 
writing) and number. But these are only instances. Man- 
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ners also form a social tool and so do morals in one of their 
aspects. A considerable portion of geography and history 
do so, and also elementary science, as well as some traits 
of the fine arts. In fact, it would be hard to draw a line at 
any point in the educational scheme; consider, for exam- 
ple, the necessities of the professional students in medicine 
and law to master certain skills and bodies of fact as so- 
cial tools. The only difference among subjects of the cur- 
riculum as to social tools seems to be a matter of degree 
In view of this fact, the current habit of speaking only 
of some skills as social tools suggests the need for thought 
The cause for their being selected as the social tools be- 
comes evident, I think, when we notice that the things 
usually called social tools are the most formal parts of the 
curriculum. These subjects and skill in employing them are 
formal because they are separated from social content, 
they are social tools prospectively rather than at the time 
they are learned. Emphasis upon repetition, making their 
acquisition a frequency function, is proof of this isolation 
from direct social subject-matter and value, 

I am not going to discuss this point. I use it as an illus- 
tration of the current division, found in many subjects, 
between social tools and social consequences. The net ef- 
fect of this division upon the contribution social subject- 
matter makes to educational science is serious. The tools 
that are recognized to be social are not treated socially but 
are relegated to the mechanics of psychology. In so far as 
they are not socially controlled, the social use to which 
they are finally put is accidental. School practices are in 
this respect, in many modem schools, ahead of theory. 
Those engaged in the act of teaching know that the social 
tools are best acquired in a social context and for the sake 
of some social application falling within a nearby phase 
of life. 
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Whea skill in and with tools is not socially formed, that 
is, generated for social ends, the latter are separated from 
the means by which they should be controlled. To take 
just one instance: The kind of reading-matter that now 
most abounds socially, as may be gathered from a glance 
at newsstands, is largely of a socially undesirable charac- 
ter Yet it can be sold only to readers, to those in posses- 
sion of the so-called social tools. Pages of exposition 
would not speak more eloquently of what is bound to hap- 
pen when educational theory separates, in the name of 
science, the psychological processes that regulate the mere 
mechanism of acquiring a skill from the social conditions 
and needs which have to do with the application of that 
skill. 

The other point about the contribution of sociology to 
educational science concerns the determination of values, 
of objectives. The shortest cut to get something that looks 
scientific is to make a statistical study of existing prac- 
tices and desires, with the supposition that their accurate 
determination will settle the subject-matter to be taught, 
thus taking curriculum-forming out of the air, putting it 
on a solid factual basis. This signifies, in effect and in 
logic, that the kind of education which the social environ- 
ment gives unconsciously and in connection with all its 
defects, perversions and distortions, is the kind of educa- 
tion the schools should give consciously. Such an idea is 
almost enough to cause one to turn back to the theories 
of classicists who would confine the important subject- 
matter of instruction to the best of the products of the 
past, in disregard of present and prospective social condi- 
tions. It is hard to see any cause for such a procedure ex- 
cept a desire to demonstrate the value of “educational 
science” by 'showing that it has something immediate and 
direct to furnish m the guidance of schools 
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(«i) Philosophy* 

The philosophy of education is a source of the science 
of education, but one less often recognized as such. We 
are, I think, habituated to thinking of the sciences as feed- 
ers of philosophy rather than of philosophy as a source of 
science. Philosophy is looked at by those who dignify it as 
a subject which analyzes critically the premises that are 
uncritically assumed in the special sciences, or else as a 
complete intellectual organization of their results. Others 
take a less respectful and perhaps more popular view of 
it, and regard it as a constantly vanishing quantity, deal- 
ing by way of opinion and speculation with matters that 
sciences have not got around to dealing with in a positive 
way. Personally, I think there is truth in both of these 
views, but that neither one touches the heart of the rela- 
tionship of philosophy and science. There is in every sub- 
ject at every time a serial progression from the more spe- 
afic to the more general. The only distinction we can prof- 
itably draw is to say that science lies toward the specific 
pole and philosophy toward the general, while there is no 
definite line where one leaves off and the other begins. 

It is because of this fact that there is a reciprocal rela- 
tion between them, each feeding the other as a source. 
Were this the time and place, it could be shown from the 
history of the sciences, mathematical, physical and biolog- 
ical, that ideas originating at the philosophic end {general, 
often vague and speculative, if you please) have been in- 
dispensable factors in the generation of science. An exami- 
nation of history would also show that there is no steady 
one-way movement; the movement from general to special 
is not one that has a definite conclusion that stays put. 
Specialized results recurrently get too set and rigid be- 
cause of isolation due to the very specialization by which 
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they are obtained. Fermentation and fructification then 
cohie in from the pole of general ideas and points of view. 
Specific results are shaken up, loosened and placed in new 
contexts. 

Ill - Traditional vs. Progressive Education* 

Mankind likes to think in terms of extreme opposites It 
is given to formulating its beliefs in terras of Eitker-Ors, 
between which it recognizes no intermediate possibilities. 
When forced to recognize that the extremes cannot be 
acted upon, it is still inclined to hold that they are all 
right in theory' but that when it comes to practical mat- 
ters circumstances compel us to compromise. Educational 
philosophy is no exception. The history of educational 
theory is marked by opposition between the idea that edu- 
cation is development from within and that it is formation 
from without; that it is based upon natural endowments 
and that education is a process of overcoming natural in- 
clination and substituting in its place habits acquired un- 
der external pressure. 

At present, the opposition, so far as practical affairs of 
the school are concerned, tends to take the form of con- 
trast between traditional and progressive education. If the 
underlying ideas of the former are formulated broadly, 
without the qualifications required for accurate state- 
ment, they are found to be about as follows: The subject- 
matter of education consists of bodies of information and 
of skills that have been worked out in the past ; therefore, 
the chief business of the school is to transmit them to the 
new generation. In the past, there have also been devel- 
oped standards and rules of conduct; moral training con- 
sists in forming habits of action in conformity with these 
rules and standards. Finally, the general pattern of school 
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organization (by wbida I mean the relations of pupils to 
one another and to the teachers) constitutes the school a 
kind of institution sharply marked off from other social 
institutions. Call up in imagination the ordinary school- 
room, its time-schedules, schemes of classification, of es- 
amination and promotion, of rules of order, and I think 
you will grasp what is meant by “pattern of organization.’ 
If then you contrast this scene with what goes on in the 
family, for example, you will appreciate what is meant by 
the school being a kind of institution sharply marked off 
from any other form of social organization. 

The three characteristics just mentioned fix the aims 
and methods of instruction and discipline. The main pur- 
pose or objective is to prepare the young for future re- 
sponsibilities and for success in life, by means of acquisi- 
tion of the organized bodies of information and prepared 
forms of skill which comprehend the material of instruc- 
tion. Since the subject-matter as well as standards of prop- 
er conduct are handed down from the past, the attitude of 
pupils must, upon the whole, be one of docility, receptiv- 
ity, and obedience. Books, especially textbooks, are the 
chief representatives of the lore and wisdom of the past, 
while teachers are the organs through which pupils are 
brought into effective connection with the material. Teach- 
ers are the agents through which knowledge and skills are 
communicated and rules of conduct enforced. 

I have not made this brief summary for the purpose of 
criticizing the underl}dng philosophy. The rise of what is 
called new education and progressive schools is of itself a 
product of discontent with traditional education. In effect 
It IS a criticism of the latter. When the implied criticism is 
made explicit it reads somewhat as follows: The traditional 
scheme is, in essence, one of imposition from above and 
from outside. It imposes adult standards, subject-matter, 
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and methods upon those who are only grov/ing slowly to- 
ward maturity. The gap is so great that the required sub- 
ject-matter, the methods of learning and of behaving are 
foreign to the existing capacities of the young. They are 
beyond the reach of the experience the young learners al- 
ready possess. Consequently, they must be imposed; even 
though good teachers will use devices of art to cover up 
the imposition so as to relieve it of obviously brutal fea- 
tures. 

But the gulf between the mature or adult products and 
the experience and abilities of the young is so wide that 
the very .situation forbids much active participation by 
pupils in the development of what is taught. Theirs is to 
do — and learn, as it was the part of the six hundred to do 
and die. Learning here means acquisition of what already 
is incorporated in books and in the heads of the elders 
Moreover, that which is taught is thought of as essentially 
static. It is taught as a finished product, with little regard 
either to the ways in which it was originally built up or 
to changes that w’ill surely occur in the future. It is to a 
large extent the cultural product of societies that assumed 
the future would be much like the past, and yet it is used 
as educational food in a society where change is the rule, 
not the exception. 

If one attempts to formulate the philosophy of educa- 
tion implicit in the practices of the newer education, we 
may, I think, discover certain common principles amid 
the variety of progressive schools now existing. To imposi- 
tion from above is opposed expression and cultivation of 
mdividuality; to external discipline is opposed free activ- 
ity; to learning from texts and teachers, learning through 
experience; to acquisition of isolated skills and techniques 
by drill, is opposed acquisition of them as means of attain- 
ing ends which make direct vital appeal; to preparation 
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for a more or less remote future is opposed making the 
most of the opportunities of present life; to static aims 
and materials is opposed acquaintance with a changing 
world. 

Now, all principles by themselves are abstract. They 
become concrete only in the consequences which result 
from their application. Just because the principles set 
forth are so fundamental and fax-reaching, ever5^ing de- 
pends upon the interpretation given them as they are put 
into practice in the school and the home. It is at this 
point that the reference made earlier to Either-Or philos- 
ophies becomes peculiarly pertinent. The general philos- 
ophy of the new education may be sound, and yet the dif- 
ference in abstract principles will not decide the way in 
which the moral and intellectual preference involved shall 
be worked out in practice. There is always the danger in 
a new movement that in rejecting the aims and methods 
of that which it would supplant, it may develop its prin- 
ciples negatively rather than positively and constructively 
Then it takes its clew in practice from that which is re- 
jected instead of from the constructive development of its 
own philosophy. 

I take it that the fundamental unity of the newer philos- 
ophy is found in the idea that there is an intimate and 
necessary relation between the processes of actual experi- 
ence and education. If this be true, then a positive and 
constructive development of its own basic idea depends 
upon having a correct idea of experience. Take, for exam- 
ple, the question of organized subject-matter — which will 
be discussed in some detail later. The problem for progres- 
sive education is; What are the place and meaning of sub- 
ject-matter and of organization within experience? How 
does subject-matter function? Is there anything inherent 
m experience which tends towards progressive organization 
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of its contents? What results follow when the materials of 
experience are not progressively organized? A philosophy 
which proceeds on the basis of rejection, of sheer opposi- 
tion, win neglect these questions. It will tend to suppose 
that because the old education was based on ready-made 
organization, therefore it suffices to reject the principle of 
organization in toto, instead of striving to discover what jt 
means and how it is to be attained on the basis of experi- 
ence, We might go through all the points of difference be- 
tween the new and the old education and reach similar 
conclusions. When external control is rejected, the problem 
becomes that of finding the factors of control that are in- 
herent within experience. When external authority is re- 
jected, it does not follow that all authority should be re- 
jected, but rather that there is need to search for a more 
effective source of authority. Because the older education 
imposed the knowledge, methods, and the rules of con- 
duct of the mature person upon the young, it does not fol- 
low, except upon the basis of the extreme Eitker-Or phi- 
losophy, that the knowledge and skill of the mature per- 
son has no directive value for the experience of the imma- 
ture. On the contrary, basing education upon personal ex- 
perience may mean more multiplied and more intimate 
contacts between the mature and the immature than ever 
existed in the traditional school, and consequently more, 
rather than less, guidance by others. The problem, then, 
is. how these contacts can be established without violat- 
ing the principle of learning through personal experience. 
The solution of this problem requires a well thought-out 
philosophy of the social factors that operate in the consti- 
tution of individual experience. 

What is indicated in the foregoing remarks is that the 
general principles of the new education do not of them- 
selves solve any of the problems of the actual or practical 
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conduct and management of progressive schools. Rather, 
they set new problems which have to be worked out on 
the basis of a new philosophy of experience. The problems 
are not even recognized, to say nothing of being solved, 
when it is assumed that it suffices to reject the ideas and 
practices of the old education and then go to the opposite 
extreme. Yet I am sure that you will appreciate what is 
meant when I say that many of the newer schools tend to 
make little or nothing of organized subject-matter of 
study; to proceed as if any form of direction and guidance 
by adults were an invasion of individual freedom, and as if 
the idea that education should be concerned with the pres- 
ent and future meant that acquaintance with the past has 
little or no role to play in education. Without pressing 
these defects to the point of exaggeration, they at least il- 
lustrate what is meant by a theory and practice of educa- 
tion which proceeds negatively or by reaction against 
what has been current in education rather than by a posi- 
tive and constructive development of purposes, methods, 
and subject-matter on the foundation of a theory of ex- 
perience and its educational potentialities. 

It is not too much to say that an educational philosophy 
which professes to be based on the idea of freedom may 
become as dogmatic as ever was the traditional education 
which is reacted against. For any theory and set of prac- 
tices are dogmatic which are not based upon critical exam- 
ination of its own underlying principles. Let us say that 
the new education emphasizes the freedom of the learner. 
Very well. A jiroblem is now set. What does freedom mean 
and what are the conditions under which it is capable of 
realization? Let us say that the kind of external imposi- 
tion which was so common in the traditional school lim- 
ited rather than promoted the intellectual and moral de- 
velopment of the young. Again, very well. Recognition of 
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this serious defect sets a problem. Just what is the role of 
the teacher and of books in promoting the educational de- 
velopment of the immature? Admit that traditional educa- 
tion employed, as the subject-matter for study, facts and 
ideas so bound up with the past as to give little help in 
dealing with the issues of the present and future. Very 
well. Now we have the problem of discovering the con- 
nection which actually exists within experience between 
the achievements of the past and the issues of the present. 
We have the problem of ascertaining how acquaintance 
with the past may be translated into a potent instrumen- 
tality for dealing effectively with the future. We may re- 
ject knowledge of the past as the end of education and 
thereby only emphasize its importance as a means. When 
we do that we have a problem that is new in the story of 
education; How shall the young become acquainted with 
the past in such a way that the acquaintance is a potent 
agent in appreciation of the living present? 

In short, the point I am making is that rejection of the 
philosophy and practice of traditional education sets a 
new type of difficult educational problem for those who 
believe in the new type of education. We shall operate 
blindly and in confusion until we recognize this fact; until 
we thoroughly appreciate that departure from the old 
solves no problems. What is said in the following pages is, 
accordingly, intended to indicate some of the main prob- 
lems with which the newer education is confronted and to 
suggest the main lines along which their solution is to be 
sought. I assume that amid all uncertainties there is one 
permanent frame of reference: namely, the organic con- 
nection between education and personal experience; or, 
that the new philosophy of education is committed to some 
kind of empirical and experimental philosophy. But ex- 
perience and experiment are not self-explanatory ideas 
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Rather, their meaning is part of the problem to be ex- 
plored. To know the meaning of empiricism, we need to 
understand what experience is. 

A philosophy of education, like any theory, has to he 
stated in words, in symbols. But so far as it is more than 
verbal it is a plan for conducting education. Like any plan, 
it must be framed with reference to what is to be done 
and bow it is to be done. The more definitely and sin- 
cerely it is held that education is a development within, 
by, and for experience, the more important it is that there 
shall be clear conceptions of what experience is. Unless ex- 
perience is so conceived that the result is a plan for decid- 
ing upon subject-matter, upon methods of instruction and 
discipline, and upon material equipment and social organ- 
ization of the school, it is wholly in the air. It is reduced 
to a form of words which may be emotionally stirring but 
for which any other set of words might equally well be 
substituted unless they indicate operations to be initiated 
and executed. Just because traditional education was a 
matter of routine in which the plans and programs were 
handed down from the past, it does not follow that pro 
gressive education is a matter of planless improvisation. 

The traditional school could get along without any con- 
sistently developed philosophy of education. About all it 
required in that line was a set of abstract words like cul- 
ture, discipline, onr great cultural heritage, etc., actual 
guidance being derived not from them but from custom 
and established routines. Just because progressive schools 
cannot rely upon established traditions and institutional 
habits, they must either proceed more or less haphazardly 
or be directed by ideas which, when they are made artic- 
ulate and coherent, form a philosophy of education. Re- 
volt against the kind of organization characteristic of the 
traditional school constitutes a demand for a kind of or- 
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ganization based upon ideas. I think that only slight ac- 
quaintance with the history of education is needed to 
prove that educational reformers and innovators alone 
have felt the need for a philosophy of education. Those 
who adhered to the established system needed merely a 
few fine-sounding words to justify existing practices. The 
real work was done by habits which were so fixed as to 
be institutional. The lesson for progressive education is 
that it requires in an urgent degree, a degree more press- 
ing than was incumbent upon former innovators, a philos- 
ophy of education based upon a philosophy of experience. 

IV • Philosopliy of Experience* 

If there is any truth in what has been said about the 
need of forming a theory of experience in order that edu- 
cation may be intelligently conducted upon the basis of ex- 
perience, it is clear that the next thing in order in this dis- 
cussion is to present the principles that are most sigmfi- 
cant in framing this theory, 

I have already mentioned what I called the category of 
continuity, or the experiential continuum. This principle 
is involved, as I pointed out, in every attempt to discrimi- 
nate between experiences that are worth while education- 
ally and those that are not. It may seem superfluous to 
argue that this discrimination is necessary not only in criti- 
cizing the traditional type of education but also in initiat- 
ing and conducting a different type. Nevertheless, it is 
advisable to pursue for a little while the idea that it is 
necessary. One may safely assume, I suppose, that one 
thing which has recommended the progressive movement 
is that it seems more in accord with the democratic ideal 
to which our people is committed than do the procedures 
of the traditional school, since the latter have so much of 

and 
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the a-utocratic about them. Another thing which has con- 
tributed to its favorable reception is that its methods are 
humane in comparison with the harshness so often attend- 
ing the policies of the traditional school. 

The question I would raise concerns why we prefer 
democratic and humane arrangements to those which are 
autocratic and harsh. And by “why ” I mean the reason 
for preferring them, not just the causes which lead us to 
the preference. One cause may be that we have been 
taught not only in the schools but by the press, the pulpit, 
the platform, and our laws and law-making bodies that 
democracy is the best of all social institutions. We may 
have so assimilated this idea from our surroundings that 
it has become an habitual part of our mental and moral 
make-up. But similar causes have led other persons in dif- 
ferent surroundings to widely varying conclusions — to pre- 
fer fascism, for example. The cause for our preference is 
not the same thing as the reason why we should prefer it 
It is not my purpose here to go in detail into the rea- 
son. But I would ask a single question: Can we find any 
reason that does not ultimately come down to the belief 
that democratic social arrangements promote a better qual- 
ity of human experience, one which is more widely acces- 
sible and enjoyed, than do non-democratic and anti-demo- 
cratic forms of social life? Does not the principle of re- 
gard for individual freedom and for decency and kindli- 
ness of human relations come back in the end to the con- 
viction that these things are tributary to a higher quality 
of experience on the part of a greater number than are 
methods of repression and coercion or force? Is it not the 
reason for our preference that we believe that mutual con- 
sultation and convictions reached through persuasion, 
make possible a better quality of experience than can 
otherwise be provided on any wide scale? 
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If the answer to these questions is in the affirmative 
(and personally I do not see how we can justify our pref- 
erence for democracy and humanity on any other ground), 
the ultimate reason for hospitality to progressive educa- 
tion, because of its reliance upon and use of humane meth- 
ods and its kinship to democracy, goes back to the fact 
that discrimination is made between the inherent values of 
different experiences. So I come back to the principle of 
continuity of experience as a criterion of discrimination. 

At bottom, this principle rests upon the fact of habit, 
when habit is interpreted biologically. The basic charac- 
teristic of habit is that every experience enacted and un- 
dergone modifies the one who acts and undergoes, while 
this modification affects, whether we vrish it or not, the 
quality of subsequent experiences. For it is a somewhat dif- 
ferent person who enters into them. The principle of habit 
so understood obviously goes deeper than the ordinary 
conception of a habit as a more or less fixed way of doing 
things, although it includes the latter as one of its special 
cases. It covers the formation of attitudes, attitudes that 
are emotional and intellectual; it covers our basic sensitiv- 
ities and wajs of meeting and responding to aU the condi- 
tions which we meet in living. 

So far, however, we have no ground for discriminataon 
among experiences. For the principle is of universal apph- 
cation. There is some kind of continuity in every case It 
IS when we note the different forms in which continuity 
of experience operates that we get the basis of discriminat- 
ing among e.xperiences. I may illustrate what is meant by 
an objection which has been brought against an idea which 
I once put forth — namely, that the educative process can 
be identified with growth when that is understood m 
terms of the active participle, growing. 

Growth- or growing as developing- not only physically 
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but intellectually and morally, is one exemplification of 
the principle of continuity. The objection made is that 
growth might take many different directions; a man, for 
example, who starts out on a career of burglary may grow 
in that direction, and by practice may grow into a highly 
expert burglar. Hence it is argued that “growth” is not 
enough; we must also specify the direction in which 
growth takes place, the end toward which it tends. Be- 
fore, however, we decide that the objection is conclusive 
we must analyze the case a little further. 

That a man may grow in efficiency as a burglar, as a 
gangster, or as a corrupt politician, cannot be doubted. But 
from the standpoint of growth as education and education 
as growth the question is whether growth in this direction 
promotes or retards growth in general. Does this form of 
growth create conditions for further growth, or does it set 
up conditions that shut off the person who has grown in 
this particular direction from the occasions, stimuli, and 
opportunities for continuing growth in new directions? 
What is the effect of growth in a special direction upon 
the attitudes and habits which alone open up avenues for 
development in other lines? I shall leave you to answer 
these questions, saying simply that when and only when 
development in a particular line conduces to continuing 
growth does it answer to the criterion of education as 
growing. For the conception is one that must find uni- 
versal and not specialized limited application. 

I return now to the question of continuity as a criterion 
by which to discriminate between experiences which are 
educative and those which are mis-educative. As we have 
seen, there is some kind of continuity in any case since 
every experience affects for better or worse the attitudes 
which help decide the quality of further experiences, by 
setting up certain preference and aversion, and making it 
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easier or harder to act for this or that end. Moreover, 
every experience influences in some degree the objective 
conditions under which further experiences are had. 

But, while the principle of continuity applies in some 
way in every case, the quality of the present experience 
influences the way in which the principle applies. We 
speak of spoiling a child and of the spoilt child. The effect 
of over-indulging a child is a continuing one. It sets up 
an attitude which operates as an automatic demand that 
persons and objects cater to his desires and caprices in the 
future. It makes him seek the kind of situation that will 
enable him to do what he feels like doing at the time It 
renders him averse to and comparatively incompetent m 
situations which require effort and perseverance in over- 
coming obstacles. There is no paradox in the fact that the 
principle of the continuity of experience may operate so as 
to leave a person arrested on a low plane of development, 
in a way which limits later capacity for growth. 

On the other hand, if an experience arouses curiosity, 
strengthens initiative, and sets up desires and purposes 
that are sufficiently intense to carry a person over dead 
places in the future, continuity works in a very different 
way. Every experience is a moving force. Its value can 
be judged only on the ground of what it moves toward and 
into. The greater maturity of experience which should be- 
long to the adult as educator puts him in a position to 
evaluate each experience of the young in a way in which 
the one having the less mature experience cannot do It 
is then the business of the educator to see in what direc- 
tion an experience is heading. There is no point in his be- 
ing more mature if, instead of using his greater insight to 
help organize the conditions of the experience of the im- 
mature, he throws away his insight. Failure to take the 
moving force of an experience into account so as to judge 
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and direct it on the ground of "what it is moving into 
means disloyalty to the principle of experience itself. 

The disloyalty operates in two directions. The educator 
is false to the understanding that he should have obtained 
from his own past experience. He is also unfaithful to the 
fact that all human experience is ultimately social: that 
it involves contact and communication. The mature person, 
to put it in moral terms, has no right to withhold from the 
young on given occasions whatever capacity for sympa- 
thetic understanding his own experience has given him. 

But there is another aspect of the matter. Experience 
does not go on. simply inside a person. It does go on. there, 
for it influences the formation of attitudes of desire and 
purpose. But this is not the whole of the story. Every 
genuine experience has an active side which changes in 
some degree the objective conditions under which experi- 
ences are had. The difference between civilization and 
savagery, to take an example on a large scale, is found in 
the degree in which previous experiences have changed 
the objective conditions under which subsequent experi- 
ences take place. 

In a word, we live from birth to death in a world of 
persons and things which in large measure is what it is be- 
cause of what has been done and transmitted from previ- 
ous human activities. When this fact is ignored, experience 
is treated as if it were something which goes on exclu- 
sively inside an individual’s body and mind. It ought not 
to be necessary to say that experience does not occur in a 
vacuum. There are sources outside an individual which 
give rise to experience. It is constantly fed from these 
springs. No one would question that a child in a slum 
tenement has a different experience from that of a child in 
a cultured home; that the country lad has a different kind 
of experience from the city boy, or a boy on the seashore 
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one different from the lad who is brought up on inland 
prairies. Ordinarily we take such facts for granted as too 
commonplace to record. But when their educational im- 
port is recognized, they indicate the second way in which 
the educator can direct the experience of the young with- 
out engaging in imposition. A primary responsibility of 
educators is that they not only be aware of the general 
principle of the Raping of actual experience by environing 
conditions, but that they also recognize in the concrete 
what surroundings are conducive to having experiences 
that lead to growth. Above all, they should know how to 
utilize the surroundings, physical and social, that exist so 
as to extract from them all that they have to contribute to 
building up experiences that are worth while. 

Traditional education did not have to face this problem, 
it could systematically dodge this responsibility. The 
school environment of desks, blackboards, a small school 
yard, was supposed to suffice. There was no demand that 
the teacher should become intimately acquainted with the 
conditions of the local community, physical, historical, 
economic, occupational, etc., in order to utilize them as 
educational resources. A system of education based upon 
the necessary connection of education with experience 
must, on the contrary, if faithful to its principle, take 
these things constantly into account. This tax upon the 
educator is another reason why progressive education is 
more difficult to carry on than was ever the traditional 
system. 

The word “interaction” expresses the second chief prm- 
ciple for interpreting an experience in its educational func- 
tion and force. It assigns equal rights to both factors in 
experience— objective and internal conditions. Any normal 
experience is an interplay of these two sets of conditions 
Taken together, or in their interaction, they form what we 
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call a situation. Tb.e trouble witb traditional education was 
not that it emphasized the external conditions that enter 
into the control of the experiences hut that it paid so little 
attention to the internal factors which also decide what 
kind of experience is had. It violated the principle of in- 
teraction from one side. But this violation is no reason 
why the new education should violate the principle from 
the other side — except upon the basis of the extreme 
Either-Or educational philosophy which has been men- 
tioned. 

The statement that individuals live in a world meansj in 
the concretej that they live in a series of situations. And 
when it is said that they live in these situations, the mean- 
ing of the word “in” is different from its meaning when it 
is said that pennies are “in” a pocket or paint is “in” a 
can. It means, once more, that interaction is going on be- 
tween an individual and objects and other persons. The 
conceptions of situation and of interaction are inseparable 
from each other. An experience is always what it is be- 
cause of a transaction taking place between an individual 
and what, at the time, constitutes his envhonment, 
whether the latter consists of persons with whom he is 
talking about some topic or event, the subject talked 
about being also a part of the situation ; or the toys with 
which he is playing; the book he is reading (in which his 
environing conditions at the time may be England or an- 
cient Greece or an imaginary region) ; or the materials of 
an experiment be is performing. The environment, in 
other words, is whatever conditions interact with personal 
needs, desires, purposes, and capacities to create the ex- 
perience which is had. Even when a person builds a castle 
in the air he is interacting with the objects which he con- 
structs in fancy. 

The two principles of continuity and interaction are not 
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separate from each other. They intercept and unite. They 
are, so to speak, the longitudinal and lateral aspects of ex- 
perience. Different situations succeed one another. But be- 
cause of the principle of continuity something is earned 
over from the earlier to the later ones. As an individual 
passes from one situation to another, his world, his envi- 
ronment, expands or contracts. He does not find himself 
hving in another world but in a different part or aspect of 
one and the same world. What he has learned in the way 
of knowledge and skill in one situation becomes an instru- 
ment of understanding and dealing effectively with the sit- 
uations which follow. The process goes on as long as life 
and learning continue. Otherwise the course of experience 
is disorderly, since the individual factor that enters into 
making an experience is split. 

Continuity and interaction in their active union with 
each other provide the measure of the educative signifi- 
cance and value of an. experience. The immediate and di- 
rect concern of an educator is then with the situations in 
which interaction takes place. The individual, who enters 
as a factor into it, is what he is at a given time. It is the 
other factor, that of objective conditions, which lies to 
some extent within the possibility of regulation by the 
educator. As has already been noted, the phrase “objective 
conditions” covers a wide range. It includes what is done 
by the educator and the way in which it is done, not only 
words spoken but the tone of voice in which they are 
spoken. It includes equipment, books, apparatus, toys, 
games played. It includes the materials with which an in- 
dividual interacts, and, most important of all, the total 
social set-up of the situations in which a person is en- 
gaged. 

Responsibility for selecting objective conditions carries 
w'th it the responsibility for understanding the needs and 
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capacities of the individuals -who are learning at a given 
time. It is not enough that certain, materials and methods 
have proved effective with other individuals at other times 
There must be a reason for thinting that they will func- 
tion in generating an experience that has educative qual- 
ity with particular individuals at a particular time. 

It is no reflection upon the nutritive quality of beef- 
steak that it is not fed to infants. It is not an invidious 
reflection upon trigonometry that we do not teach it m 
the first or fifth grade of school. It is not the subject per 
se that is educative or that is conducive to growth. There 
is no subject that is in and of itself, or without regard to 
the stage of growth attained by the learner, such that in- 
herent educational value can be attributed to it. Failure 
to take into account adaptation to the needs and capaci- 
ties of individuals was the source of the idea that certain 
subjects and certain methods are intrinsically cultural or 
intrinsically good for mental discipline. There is no such 
thmg as educational value in the abstract. The notion 
that some subjects and methods and that acquaintance 
with certain facts and truths possess educational value in 
and of themselves is the reason why traditional education 
reduced, the material of education so largely to a diet of 
predigested materials. 

The principle of interaction makes it dear that failure 
of adaptation of material to needs and capacities of indi- 
viduals may cause an experience to be non-educative quite 
as much as failure of an individual to adapt himself to 
the material. 

The principle of continuity in its educational applica- 
tion means that the future has to be taken into account 
at every stage of the educational process. This idea is 
easily misunderstood and is badly distorted in traditional 
education. Its assumption is, that by acquiring certain 
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skills and by learning certain subjects which would be 
needed later (perhaps in college or perhaps in adult life) 
pupils are as a matter of course made ready for the needs 
and circumstances of the future. Now "preparation” is a 
treacherous idea. In a certain sense every experience 
should do something to prepare a person for later experi- 
ences of a deeper and more expansive quality. That is the 
very meaning of growth, continuity, reconstruction of ex- 
perience, But it is a mistake to suppose that the mere 
acquisition of a certain amount of arithmetic, geography, 
history, etc., which is taught and studied because it may 
be useful at some time in the future, has this effect, and 
it is a mistake to suppose that acquisition of skills in 
reading and figuring will automatically constitute prepa- 
ration for their right and effective use under conditions 
very unlike those in which they were acquired. 

Nor does failure in preparation end at this point. Per- 
haps the greatest of all pedagogical fallacies is the notion 
that a person learns only the particular thing he is study- 
ing at the time. Collateral learning in the way of forma- 
tion of enduring attitudes, of likes and dislikes, may be 
and often is much more important than the spelling lesson 
or lesson in geography or history that is learned. For these 
attitudes are fundamentally what count in the future. The 
most important attitude that can be formed is that of de- 
sire to go on learning. If impetus in this direction is weak- 
ened instead of being intensified, something much more 
than mere lack of preparation, takes place. The pupil is ac- 
tually robbed of native capacities which otherwise would 
enable him to cope with the circumstances that he meets 
in the course of his life. 

What, then, is the true meaning of preparation in the 
educational scheme? In the first place, it means that a 
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person, young or old, gets out of liis present experience ail 
that there is in it for him at the time in which he has it* 
When preparation is made the controlling end, then the 
potentialities of the present are sacrificed to a suppositi- 
tious future. When this happens, the actual preparation for 
the future is missed or distorted. The ideal of using the 
present simply to get ready for the future contradicts it- 
self. It omits, and even shuts out, the very conditions by 
which a person can be prepared for his future. We always 
live at the time we live and not at some other time, and 
only by extracting at each present time the full meanmg 
of each present experience are we prepared for doing the 
same thing in the future. This is the only preparation 
which in the long run amounts to anything. 

All this means that attentive care must be devoted tc 
the conditions which give each present experience a worth- 
while meaning. Instead of inferring that it doesn’t make 
much difference what the present experience is as long as 
it is enjoyed, the conclusion is the exact opposite. Here is 
another matter where it is easy to react from one extreme 
to the other. Because traditional schools tended to sacrifice 
the present to a remote and more or less unknown future, 
therefore it comes to be believed that the educator has 
little responsibility for the kind of present experiences the 
young undergo. But the relation of the present and the 
future is not an. Bitker-Or affair. The present affects the 
future anyway. The persons who should have some idea 
of the connection between the two are those who have 
achieved maturity. Accordingly, upon them devolves the 
responsibility for instituting the conditions for the kind of 
present experience which has a favorable effect upon the 
future. Education as growth or maturity should be an 
ever-present process. 
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V • The Organization of Study* 

One consideration stands out clearly when education is 
conceived in terms of experience. Anything which can be 
called a study, whether ajithmetic, history, geography, or 
one of the natural sciences, must be derived from materi- 
als which at the outset fall within the scope of ordinary 
life-experience. 

But finding the material for learning within experience 
IS only the first step. The next step is the progressive de- 
velopment of what is already experienced into a fuller and 
richer and also more organized form, a form that gradu- 
ally approximates that in which subject-matter is pre- 
sented to the skilled, mature person. That this change is 
possible without departing from the organic connection of 
education with experience is shown by the fact that this 
change takes place outside of the school and apart from 
formal education. The infant, for example, begins with an 
environment of objects that is very restricted in space and 
time. That environment steadily expands by the momen- 
tum inherent in experience itself without aid from scholas- 
tic instruction. As the infant learns to reach, creep, walk, 
and talk, the intrinsic subject-matter of its experience wid- 
ens and deepens. It comes into connection with new ob- 
jects and events which call out new powers, while the ex- 
ercise of these powers refines and enlarges the content of 
its experience. Life-space and life-durations are expanded. 
The environment, the world of experience, constantly 
grows larger and, so to speak, thicker. The educator who 
receives the child at the end of this period has to find 
ways for doing consciously and deliberately what “nature” 
accomplishes in the earlier years. 

It is hardly necessary to insist upon the first of the two 
conditions which have been specified. It is a cardinal pre- 
and Ed pp 86-112 
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cept of the newer school of education that the beginning 
of instruction shall be made with the experience learners 
already have ; that this experience and the capacities that 
have been developed during its course provide the starting 
point for all further learning. I am not so sure that the 
other condition, that of orderly development toward ex- 
pansion and organization of subject-matter through growth 
of experience, receives as much attention. Yet the principle 
of continuity of educative experience requires that equal 
thought and attention be given to solution of this aspect 
of the educational problem. Undoubtedly this phase of the 
problem is more difficult than the other. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the principle of the lead- 
ing on of experience to something different is adequately 
satisfied simply by giving pupils some new experiences any 
more than it is by seeing to it that they have greater skill 
and ease in dealing with things with which they are al- 
ready familiar. It is also essential that the new objects 
and events be related intellectually to those of earlier ex- 
periences, and this means that there be some advance 
made in conscious articulation of facts and ideas. It thus 
becomes the office of the educator to select those things 
within the range of existing experience that have the prom- 
ise and potentiality of presenting new problems which by 
stimulating new ways of observation and judgment will ex- 
pand the area of further experience. He must constantly 
regard what is already won not as a fixed possession but 
as an agency and instrumentality for opening new fields 
which make new demands upon existing powers of obser- 
vation and of intelligent use of memory. Connectedness in 
growth must be his constant watchword. 

That up to the present time the weakest point in pro- 
gressive schools is in the matter of selection and organiza- 
tion of intellectual subject-matter is, I think, inevitable 
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under the circumstances. It is as inevitable as it is right 
and proper that they should break loose from the cut and 
dried material which formed the staple of the old educa- 
tion. In addition, the field of experience is very wide and 
it varies in its contents from place to place and from time 
to time. A single course of studies for all progressive 
schools is out of the question ; it would mean abandoning 
the fundamental principle of connection with life-experi- 
ences. Moreover, progressive schools are new. They have 
had hardly more than a generation in which to develop. A 
certain amount of uncertainty and of laxity in choice and 
organization of subject-matter is, therefore, what was to be 
expected. It is no ground for fundamental criticism, or 
complaint. 

It is a ground for legitimate criticism, however, when 
the ongoing movement of progressive education fails to 
recognize that the problem of selection and organization 
of subject-matter for study and learning is fundamental 
Improvisation that takes advantage of special occasions 
prevents teaching and learning from being stereotyped and 
dead. But the basic material of study cannot be picked up 
in a cursory manner. Occasions which are not and cannot 
be foreseen are bound to arise wherever there is intellec- 
tual freedom. They should be utilized. But there is a de- 
cided difference between using them in the development 
of a continuing line of activity and trusting to them to 
provide the chief material of learning. 

The underlying ideal is that of progressive organization 
of knowledge. It is with reference to organization of 
knowledge that we are likely to find Eithcr-Or philos- 
ophies most acutely active. In practice, if not in so many 
words, it is often held that since traditional education 
rested upon a conception of organization of knowledge 
that was almost completely contemptuous of living present 
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experience, therefore education based upon living experi- 
ence should be contemptuous of the organization of facts 
and ideas. 

When a moment ago I called this organization an ideal, 
I meant, on the negative side, that the educator cannot 
start with knowledge already organized and proceed to 
ladle it out in doses. But as an ideal the active process of 
organizing facts and ideas is an ever-present educational 
process. No experience is educative that does not tend 
both to knowledge of more facts and entertaining of more 
ideas and to a better, a more orderly, arrangment of them. 
It is not true that organization is a principle foreign to 
experience. Otherwise experience would be so dispersive 
as to be chaotic. The experience of young children centers 
about persons and the home. Disturbance of the normal 
order of relationships in the family is now known by psy- 
chiatrists to be a fertile source of later mental and emo- 
tional troubles — a fact which testifies to the reality of this 
kind of organization. One of the great advances in early 
school education, in the kindergarten and early grades, is 
that it preserves the social and human center of the or- 
ganization of experience, instead of the older violent shift 
of the center of gravity. 

But one of the outstanding problems of education, as of 
music, is modulation. In the case of education, modulation 
means movement from a social and human center toward 
a more objective intellectual scheme of organization, al- 
ways bearing in mind, however, that intellectual organiza- 
tion is not an end in itself but is the means by which so- 
cial relations, distinctively human ties and bonds, may be 
understood and more intelligently ordered. 

When education is based in theory and practice upon 
experience, it goes without saying that the organized sub- 
ject-matter of the adult and the specialist cannot provide 
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the starting point. Nevertheless, it represents the goal to- 
ward which education should continuously move. 

Nothing can be more absurd educationally than to 
make a plea for a variety of active occupations in the 
school while decrying the need for progressive organiza- 
tion of information and ideas. Intelligent activity is dis- 
tinguished from aimless activity by the fact that it m- 
volves selection of means — ^analysis — out of the variety of 
conditions that are present, and their arrangement — syn- 
thesis — to reach an intended aim or purpose. 

Unless the problem of intellectual organization can be 
worked out on the ground of experience, reaction is sure 
to occur toward externally imposed methods of organiza- 
tion. There are signs of this reaction already in evidence. 
We are told that our schools, old and new, are falling in 
the main task. They do not develop, it is said, the capac- 
ity for critical discrimination and the ability to reason. 
The ability to think is smothered, we are told, by accu- 
mulation of miscellaneous ill-digested information, and by 
the attempt to acquire forms of skill which will be im- 
mediately useful in the business and commercial world. 
We are told that these evils spring from the influence of 
science and from the magnification of present require- 
ments at the expense of the tested cultural heritage from 
the past. It is argued that science and its method must be 
subordinated; that we must return to the logic of ultimate 
first principles expressed in the logic of Aristotle and St. 
Thomas, in order that the young may have sure anchor- 
age in their intellectual and moral life, and not be at the 
mercy of every passing breeze that blows. 

If the method of science bad ever been consistently 
and continuously applied throughout the day-by-day work 
of the school in all subjects, I should be more impressed 
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by this emotional appeal than I am. I see at bottom but 
two alternatives between which education must choose it 
it IS not to drift aimlessly. One of them is expressed by 
the attempt to induce educators to return to the intellec- 
tual methods and ideals that arose centuries before scien- 
tific method was developed. The appeal ma}'' be tempo- 
rarily successful in a period when general insecurity, emo- 
tional and intellectual as well as economic, is rife. For 
under these conditions the desire to lean on fixed author- 
ity is active. Nevertheless,- it is so out of touch with aU 
the conditions of modern life that. I believe it is folly to 
seek salvation in this direction. The other alternative is 
systematic utilization of scientific method as the pattern 
and ideal of intelligent exploration and exploitation of the 
potentialities inherent in experience. 

In the first place, the experimental method of science 
attaches more importance, not less, to ideas as ideas than 
do other methods. There is no such thing as experiment in 
the scientific sense unless action is directed by some lead- 
ing idea. The fact that the ideas employed are hypotheses, 
not final truths, is the reason why ideas are more jealously 
guarded and tested in science than anywhere else. The 
moment they are taken to be first truths in themselves 
there ceases to be any reason for scrupulous examination 
of them. As fixed truths they must be accepted and that 
is the end of the matter. But as hypotheses, they must 
be continuously tested and revised, a requirement that de- 
mands they be accurately formulated. 

In the second place, ideas or hypotheses are tested by 
the consequences which they produce when they are acted 
upon. This fact means that the consequences of action 
must be carefully and discriminatingly observed. Activity 
that is not checked by observation of what follows from it 
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may be temporarily enjoyed. But intellectually it leads 
nowhere. It does not provide knowledge about the situa- 
tions in which action occurs nor does it lead to clarifica- 
tion and expansion of ideas. 

In the third place, the method of intelligence manifested 
in the experimental method demands keeping track of 
ideas, activities, and observed consequences. Keeping track 
is a matter of reflective review and summarizing, in which 
there are both discrimination and record of the significant 
features of a developing experience. To reflect is to look 
back over what has been done so as to extract the net 
meanings which are the capital stock for intelligent deal- 
ing with further experiences. It is the heart of intellectual 
organization and of the disciplined mind. 

I am aware that the emphasis I have placed upon scien- 
tific method may be misleading, for it may result only in 
calling up the special technique of laboratory research as 
that is conducted by specialists. But the meaning of the 
emphasis placed upon scientific method has little to do 
•with specialized techniques. It means that scientific 
method is the only authentic means at our command for 
getting at the significance of our everyday experiences of 
the world in which we live. It means that scientific method 
provides a working pattern of the way in which and the 
conditions under which experiences are used to lead ever 
onward and outward. 

At every level there is an expanding development of 
experience if experience is educative in effect. Conse- 
quently, whatever the level of experience, we have no 
choice but either to operate in accord wUh the pattern it 
provides or else to neglect the place of intelligence in the 
development and control of a living and moving experi- 
ence. 
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VI ■ Means and End of Education* 

In what I have said I have taken for granted the sound- 
ness of the principle that education in order to accomplish 
its ends both for the individual learner and for society 
must be based upon experience — ^which is always the ac- 
tual life-experience of some indiwdual. I have not argued 
for the acceptance of this principle nor attempted to Jus- 
tify it. Conservatives as well as radicals in education are 
profoundly discontented with the present educational sit- 
uation talcen as a whole. There is at least this much agree- 
ment among intelligent persons of both schools of educa- 
tional thought. The educational system must move one 
way or another, either backward to the intellectual and 
moral standards of a pre-scientific age or forward to ever 
greater utilization of scientific method in the development 
of the possibilities of growing, expanding experience I 
have but endeavored to point out some of the conditions 
which must be satisfactorily fulfilled if education takes 
the latter course. 

For I am so confident of the potentialities of education 
when it is treated as intelligently directed development of 
the possibilities inherent in ordinary experience that I do 
not feel it necessary to criticize here the other route nor 
to advance arguments in favor of taking the route of ex- 
perience. The only ground for anticipating failure in tak- 
ing this path resides to my mind in the danger that experi- 
ence and the experimental method will not be adequately 
conceived. There is no discipline in the world so severe as 
the discipline of experience subjected to the tests of intel- 
ligent development and direction. Hence the only ground 
I can see for even a temporary reaction against the stand- 

* From Experience and Education, pp. 113-116, 
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axds, aims, and methods of the newer education is the fail- 
ure of educators who professedly adopt them to be faith- 
ful to them in practice. As I have emphasized more than 
once, the road of the new education is not an easier one to 
follow than the old road but a more strenuous and difficult 
one. It will remain so until it has attained its majority and 
that attainment will require many years of serious coop- 
erative work on the part of its adherents. The greatest 
danger that attends its future is, I believe, the idea that 
it IS an easy way to follow, so easy that its course may be 
improvised, if not in an impromptu fashion, at least almost 
from day to day or from week to week. It is for this rea- 
son that instead of extolling its principles, I have confined 
myself to showing certain conditions which must be fulfill- 
ed if it is to have the successful career which by right be- 
longs to it. 

I have used frequently in what precedes the words “pro- 
gressive” and “new” education. I do not wish to close, 
however, without recording my firm belief that the funda- 
mental issue is not of new versus old education nor of 
progressive against traditional education but a question of 
what anything whatever must be to be worthy of the 
name education. I am not, I hope and believe, in favor of 
any ends or any methods simply because the name pro- 
gressive may be applied to them. The basic question con- 
cerns the nature of education with no qualifying adjectives 
prefixed. What we want and need is education pure and 
simple, and we shall make surer and faster progress when 
we devote ourselves to finding out just what education is 
and what conditions have to be satisfied in order that 
education may be a reality and not a name or a slogan. 
It is for this reason alone that I have emphasized the 
need for a sound philosophy of experience. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


THE SCHOOLS AND THE SOCIAL . 

WELFARE 

I ■ The Schools in the Social Order* 

IT is significant that the great movement for tax-sup- 
ported public education had its strong impetus in the thir- 
ties of the nineteenth century, a time of general economic 
depression. For the fact is not wholly a coincidence. 
Labor leaders were among the chief backers of the move- 
ment. This is not the place for a review of the positive 
accomplishments of the movement. They are familiar and 
are often eulogised, and not without just reason. In many 
of the States of the Union Huxley’s ladder from the kin- 
dergarten through the university is an established fact. 
But now, a century later, in the midst of a still greater 
economic crisis, there is again a period of a new educa- 
tional demand and unrest. It is a time to take stock and 
to consider why and how the existing educational system 
has failed to meet the needs of the present and the im- 
minent future. 

Fart of the reason is found in the educational tradition 
itself. Elementary schooling was everywhere in the past 
devoted to the promotion of literacy. It was identified 
with acquiring skill in reading, writing and figuring. Our 
ancestors would have been possessed of uncanny insight 
and imagination if they had thought of the pur^se of the 

* From Education and the Social Order, a pamphlet published by 
the League for Industrial Democracy. 
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common school in any other than traditional terms. 
Higher education was almost equally controlled by con- 
cern for symbols, namely, advanced mathematics and for- 
eign languages. 

Moreover, aside from the tradition of the schools, there 
were especial reasons for the emphasis put upon elemen- 
tary literacy in this country. The '‘Three Rs'' are at ah 
times the tools -for introduction into higher studies ; they 
have to be mastered if further initiation is to occur. And 
there were definite industrial and political causes for em- 
phasis upon them in , pioneer America. Manhood suffrage 
was becoming general. A mass of illiterate voters was an 
obvious menace. Industrialization was commencing, and 
the shop worker had a greater need for letters tlmn the 
agrarian peasant of the old world. Above all the idea of 
opportunity was in the social atmosphere. Ambition that 
children should have a better chance than their parents 
was almost universal. The mastery of letters was the 
open sesame. Sparse pioneer communities had few cultural 
facilities. Reading matter was scanty and yet was the only 
means of access to the world’s culture. The legend of 
Abraham Lincoln poring over his books by the light of 
the hearthfire is an authentic symbol of the general rev- 
erence for letters. 

The social and intellectual climate inevitably strength- 
ened the old type of school education. For life outside the 
school, at least until after the Civil War, provided abun- 
dant opportunity for “practical” education. Many indus- 
tries were still domestic, and the village had its quota of 
small shops combining hand work with elementary ma- 
chine processes. Moreover, unlike the modern big factory, 
the processes were open to view as well as simple and 
readily understood. The young people as they grew up 
“learned by doing.” They participated in what was going 
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on practically, as well as by observation and in imagina- 
tion. ’IVbat is now called vocational education took, care of 
itself to a large extent by the force of conditions in the 
home, farm and shop; this fact operated to reinforce the 
traditional devotion of the school to letters. 

The method and the aim of education corresponded to 
the conditions.. The method was essentially inculcation — 
stamping in, in its literal sense. The main material of 
study was foreign and in a sense artificial. Dogberry to 
the contrary notwithstanding, reading and writing do not 
come by nature. Symbols are remote and alien, even 
when the material they convey are as familiar as “the cat 
on the mat.” Imposition, accompanied by penalties for 
non-compliance and rewards for submission, was upon 
the whole the acknowledged method. Pioneer life outside 
the school contained enough stimulus to free movement 
and personal initiative to confirm the traditional idea that 
youth was averse to learning. Thus habits bred outside 
school created conditions inside the school that made re- 
course to external imposition and enforced receptivity 
seem necessary. The traditional notion of “discipline” was 
developed under these circumstances. The little red school- 
house of our ancestors was a struggle of wits and often of 
main strength between pupils and teachers. 

The motivation, however, among the abler students was 
distinctly the appeal to getting on in the world, material 
success. In this respect, school conditions were in har- 
mony with conditions out of school, however much they 
were unlike in other respects. With a sparse population 
and seemingly unlimited natural resources, the appeal to 
personal ambition was almost boundless. There were al- 
ways new lands awaiting the enterprising, and mechanical 
invention was constantly opening new opportunities. The 
social situation produced by the developing process of in- 
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dustrialization was radically different from that of the 
saturated industrialization we now have. 

Nor was the energy thus stimulated wholly selfish 
Rugged individualism was not always a myth, nor were 
enterprise, initiative, sturdiness and personal thrift always 
such as to depress other members of the community. The 
country needed capital for its development of natural re- 
sources. Individualistic energy rendered real service to 
the community and the contrast between the lazy and 
idle, the thrifty and the ne’er-do-well had a genuine moral 
significance. 

But educationally the important point is that the spirit 
of getting ahead and the idea that personal advancement 
was the best way to “serve the community” pervaded the 
school. It furnished the common ideal and operated as the 
dominant motive. And under the method of indoctrina- 
tion which prevailed it became the chief article in the 
moral and economic faith that was inculcated. It would 
be a great mistake to read back the situation of the last 
twenty years or so, and suppose that this indoctrination 
was the deliberate act of a capitalist class bent on secur- 
ing its own supremacy. 

The common faith was the cult of individual success by 
means of individual effort. Indoctrination is always most 
successful when it is both unconsciously given and uncon- 
sciously received. When indoctrination was the prevailing 
method in all subjects, the only cause for surprise would 
be if it had not been resorted to in promoting the gospel 
of individual salvation, worldly as well as other-worldly 
And in this moral field, it fell in line with the influences 
of everyday life outside the school, instead of going con- 
trary as it did in most other subjects. Pupils were already 
inoculated by the atmosphere they breathed. The school 
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enabled the germs to flourisli and to make the idea! con- 
scious. 

Needless to say, I have been speaking of the pioneer 
phase of the schools — of the period before the industrial 
expansion that was stimulated by the Civil War and its 
aftermath, and which acquired a momentum during the 
nineties of the last century that swept all before it. The 
last forty years have been a time of constant educational 
change. Most teachers are honestly bewildered when they 
are charged with conservatism or reactionary tendencies 
in their field. They can point in rebuttal to changes in 
their own school buildings that, compared with the cur- 
riculum and methods of a generation ago, seem nothing 
short of revolutionary. 

Relations of teacher and pupils have been humanized to 
a large extent. Older methods of “discipline” have been 
abolished or fallen into disuse. Much greater provision for 
activity within the school has been made in compensation 
for the curtailments enforced outside the school. Indoctri- 
nation in the school subjects has become more skilful and 
sugar-coated. Above all, new subjects and new courses of 
study have been introduced with almost startling rapidity 
The world has never seen such a growth of school popula- 
tion in secondary and college education as in this country 
in the past forty years. School expansion in subjects, in 
courses, open to students and in numbers of students has 
kept pace with the industrial expansion. 

Nevertheless there has been no fundamental change in 
spirit and motivation. Indeed, as industry and trade have 
expanded and wealth and the opportunities for enjoyment 
and power offered have grown, the individualistic philos- 
ophy of success and material advancement has also grown 
The current psychology of the people has been capitalistic 
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far beyond the confines of the capitalists. It has permeated 
not only farmers but the working class. Indeed, while some 
of the more idealistic immigrants have come here because 
of anticipated blessings of liberty, the great mass came be- 
cause they identified liberty with an opportunity for ma- 
terial advancement of themselves, their children and chil- 
dren's children. 

The persistence of the earlier psychological and moral 
motivation has given the many sweeping educational 
changes to which I have referred a rather external charac- 
ter Apart from change in basic attitudes, no thoroughgo- 
ing reorganization is possible. Indeed, the very addition 
of new subjects, going on as continually as it has done, 
has itself produced an educational problem. 

It is a common complaint that there is multiplication of 
studies to the point of confusion and congestion, with the 
result of constant danger of superficiality and miscellane- 
ous scattering, so that students get a smattering of many 
subjects and a thorough mastery of none. The situation 
is a reflex of social aimlessness and dispersiveness. A so- 
ciety that is largely held together by the aim of many in- 
dividuals to get on as individuals is not really held to- 
gether at all. Changes occur with breathless rapidity, but 
they have little organization and next to no center and 
unified tendency. The curriculum of the schools reflects 
that situation. 

The argument, which is that of history itself, indicates 
the present dilemma, the present choice that must be 
made, and the present opportunity. There is only one 
way out of the existing educational confusion and drift. 
That way is the definite substitution of a social purpose, 
controlling methods of teaching and discipline and ma- 
terials of study, for the traditional individualistic aim. 
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And, in the schools as in society generally, that change 
will signify more genuine development of indimduality 
for the mass of individuals. For, in the first place, it sig- 
mfies the substitution, of methods of inquiry and mutual 
consultation and discussion for the methods of imposition 
and inculcation. I do not wish to imply that this method 
still exists in all its ancient force. In fact, teachers have 
worked out the technique already for the method that 
needs to be substituted. 

But the new method is not widely used and is still, 
even when employed, definitely limited in its range of ap- 
plication, and for two reasons. One of them concerns the 
emphasis that is put upon getting things under discussion 
settled, or in the vocabulary of the teacher making sure 
that pupils get the “right answer.” It is impossible, I 
think, to exaggerate the hold that this attitude has upon 
teaching in the schools. Problems are brought up but only 
that they may be solved and put to bed. There is current 
the opinion that the only alternative to this course is to 
leave students’ minds in a state of confusion. To some ex- 
tent such is the result, but it is mainly because tiMy have 
already been imbued through texts and teachers with the 
notion there is already in existence the “right” answer to 
every question that is brought up. 

The real alternative to settling questions is not mental 
confusion, but the development of a spirit of curiosity that 
will keep the student in an attitude of inquiry and of 
search for new light. If the result is simply to leave the 
student with the idea that there are two sides to the ques- 
tion and that there is a great deal to be said on both sides, 
the effect may be only a new version of the right answer 
affair ; there are now two sides instead of just one. But the 
open mind is a nuisance if it is merely passively open to 
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allow anything to find its way into a vacuous mind behind 
the opening. It is significant only as it is the mark of an 
actively searching mind, one on the alert for further 
knowledge and understanding. The basic trouble with 
much teaching, which on some grounds is excellent, is that 
it does not create wants in the mind, wants in the sense of 
demands that will go on operating on their own initiative. 

This fact brings me to the other reason why the method 
of external imposition is only scotched, not killed. We live 
in a world that is changing, not settled and fixed. Even 
the best established of the natural sciences, physics, is full 
of unsolved questions and charged with rapid change. But 
the obvious matter is that the social world is in a state of 
flux, and that we go on teaching as if the Constitution 
and our forefathers had finally determined all important 
social and political questions — a method that leaves pupils 
later in life ready victims of propaganda and publiaty 
agents. Method is relative to subject-matter and not much 
of the subject-matter of actual economic and social facts 
and forces finds its way into even the average high school 

In short we teach the doings and impart the skills of 
the past, and severely leave alone the forces of the pres- 
ent that are creating the future in which the graduates of 
our school will some day find themselves. We educate for 
a static social order which does not exist. We educate for 
the stahts quo and when the students go forth they do not 
find anything so settled that it can be called anything of 
a static kind. What I have said about studying the past 
does not apply alone or even chiefly to history. In gen- 
eral the students are concerned to learn the achievements 
of the past, whether they be in history, geography, arith- 
metic, science or civics. They do not learn how these 
achievements were brought about nor do they learn the re- 
lation of the pr t to these achiev ts 
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II • Education and Social Change* 

Attention has been continually called of late to the fact 
that society is in process of change, and that the schools 
tend to lag behind. We are all familiar with the pleas that 
are urged to bring education in the schools into doser re- 
lation with the forces that are producing social change 
and with the needs tliat arise from these changes. Prob- 
ably no question has received so much attention in edu- 
cational discussion during the past few years as the prob- 
lem of integration of the schools with social life. Upon 
these general matters, I could hardly do more than reiter- 
ate what has often been said. 

Nevertheless, there is as yet little consensus of opinion 
as to what the schools can do in relation to the forces of 
social change and how they should do it. There are those 
who assert in effect that the schools must simply reflect 
social changes that have already occurred, as best they 
may. Some would go so far as to make the work of schools 
virtually parasitic. Others hold that the schools should 
take an active part in directing social change, and share 
in the construction of a new social order. Even among the 
latter there is, however, marked difference of attitude. 
Some think the schools should assume this directive role 
by means of indoctrination; others oppose this method 
Even if there were more unity of thought than exists, 
there would still be the practical problem of overcoming 
institutional inertia so as to realize in fact an agreed-upon 
program. 

There is, accordingly, no need to justify further discus- 
sion of the problem of the relation of education to socia 
change. I shall do what I can, then, to indicate the factors 
that seem to me to enter into the problem, together with 
some of the reasons that prove that the schools do have .. 

* From Tht Social Ft BSj^y 1937 
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role — and an important one — in production of social 
change. 

One factor inherent in the situation is that schools do 
follow and reflect the social “order” that exists. I do not 
make this statement as a grudging admission, nor yet m 
order to argue that they should not do so. I make it rather 
as a statement of a conditioning factor which supports the 
conclusion that the schools thereby do take part in the de- 
termination of a future social order; and that, accordingly, 
the problem is not whether the schools should participate 
in the production of a future society (since they do so any- 
way) but whether they should do it blindly and irrespon- 
sibly or with the maximum, possible of courageous intelli- 
gence and responsibility. 

The grounds that lead me to make this statement are as 
follows: The existing state of society, which the schools 
reflect, is not something fixed and uniform. The idea that 
such is the case is a self-imposed hallucination. Social con- 
ditions are not only in process of change, but the changes 
going on are in different directions, so different as to pro- 
duce- social confusion and conflict. There is no single and 
clear-cut pattern that pervades and holds together in a 
unified way the social conditions and forces that operate. 
It requires a good deal of either ignorance or intellectual 
naivete to suppose that these changes have all been tend- 
ing to one coherent social outcome. The plaint of the con- 
servative about the imperiling of old and time-tried values 
and truths, and the efforts of reactionaries to stem the tide 
of changes that occur, are sufficient evidence, if evidence 
be needed to the contrary. 

Of course the schools have mirrored the social changes 
that talre place. The notion that the educational system 
has been static is too absurd for notice; it has been and 
still is in a state of flux 
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The fact that it is possible to argue about the desirabil- 
itjr of many of the changes that have occurred, and to give 
valid reasons for deploring aspects of the flux, is not rele- 
vant to the main point. For the stronger the arguments 
brought forth on these points, and the greater the amount 
of evidence produced to show that the educational system 
is in a state of disorder and confusion, the greater is the 
proof that the schools have responded to, and have re- 
flected, social conditions which are themselves in a state 
of confusion and conflict. 

Do those who hold the idea that the schools should not 
attempt to give direction to social change accept compla- 
cently the confusion that exists, because the schools have 
followed in the track of one social change after another? 
They certainly do not, although the logic of their position 
demands it. For the most part they are severe critics of 
the existing state of education. They are as a rxfle opposed 
to the studies called modern and the methods called pro- 
gressive. They tend to favor return to older t3rpes of 
studies and to strenuous “disciplinary” methods. "What 
does this attitude mean? Does it not show that its advo- 
cates in reality adopt the position that the schools can do 
something to affect positively and constructively social 
conditions? For they hold in effect that the school should 
discriminate with respect to the social forces that play 
upon it; that instead of accepting the latter in toto, edu- 
cation should select and organize in a given direction. The 
adherents of this view can hardly believe that the effect 
of selection and organization wiU stop at the doors of 
school rooms. They must expect some ordering and heal- 
ing influence to be exerted sooner or later upon the struc- 
ture and movement of life outside. What they are really 
doing when they deny directive social effect to education 
is to express their opposition to some of the directions 
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social change is actually taking, and their choice of other 
social forces as those with which education should throw 
in its lot so as to promote as far as may he their victory 
m the strife of forces. They are conservatives in education 
because they are socially conservative and vice-versa. 

This is as it should be in the interest of clearness and 
consistency of thought and action. If these conservatives 
m education were more aware of what is involved in their 
position, and franker in stating its implications, they 
would help bring out the real issue. It is not whether the 
schools shall or shall not influence the course of future 
social life, but in what direction they shall do so and how. 
In some fashion or other, the schools will influence social 
life anyway. But they can exercise such influence in differ- 
ent ways and to different ends, and the important thing is 
to become conscious of these different ways and ends, so 
that an intelligent choice may be made, and so that if 
opposed choices are made, the further conflict may at 
least be carried on with understanding of what is at stake, 
and not in the dark. 

There are three possible directions of choice. Educators 
may act so as to perpetuate the present confusion and pos- 
sibly increase it. That will be the result of drift, and under 
present conditions to drift is in the end to make a choice. 
Or they may select the newer scientific, technological, and 
cultural forces that are producing change in the old order; 
may estimate the direction in which they are moving and 
their outcome if they are given freer play, and see what 
can be done to make the schools their ally. Or, educators 
may become intelligently conservative and strive to make 
the schools a force in maintaining the old order intact 
against the impact of new forces. 

If the second course is chosen — as of course I believe it 
should be — the problem will be other than merely that of 
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accelerating the rate of the change that is going on. The 
problem will be to develop the insight and understanding 
that will enable the youth who go forth from the schools 
to take part in the great work of construction and organi- 
zation that will have to be done, and to equip them with 
the attitudes and habits of action that will make their 
understanding and insight practically effective. 

There is much that can be said for an intelligent con- 
servatism. I do not know anything that can be said for 
perpetuation of a wavering, uncertain, confused condition 
of social life and education. Nevertheless, the easiest thing 
is to refrain from fundamental thinking and let things go 
on drifting. Upon the basis of any other policy than dnft 
—which after all is a policy, though a blind one — every 
special issue and problem, whether that of selection and 
organization of subject-matter of study, of methods of 
teaching, of school buildings and equipment, of school ad- 
ministration, is a special phase of the inclusive and funda- 
mental problem: What movement of social forces, eco- 
nomic, political, religious, cultural, shall the school take to 
be controlling in its aims and methods, and with which 
forces shall the school align itself? 

Failure to discuss educational problems from this point 
of view but intensifies the existing confusion. Apart from 
this background, and outside of this, perspective, educa- 
tional questions have to be settled ad hoc and are speed- 
ily unsettled. What is suggested does not mean that the 
schools shall throw themselves into the political and eco- 
nomic arena and take sides with some party there, I am 
not talking about parties; I am talking about social forces 
and their movement. In spite of absolute claims that are 
made for this party or that, it is altogether probable that 
existing parties and sects themselves suffer from existing 
confusions and conflicts, so that the understanding, the 
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ideas, and attitudes that control their policies, need re- 
education and re-orientation. I laiow that there are some 
who think that the implications of what I' have said point 
to abstinence and futility; that they negate the stand 
first taken. But I am surprised when educators adopt this 
position, for it shows a profound lack of faith in their own 
calling. It assumes that education as education has noth- 
ing or nest to nothing to contribute; that formation of 
understanding and disposition counts for nothing; that 
only immediate, overt action counts and that it can count 
equally whether or not it has been modified by education 
Before leaving this aspect of the subject, I wish to re- 
cur to the utopian nature of the idea that the schools can 
be completely neutral. This idea sets .up an end incapable 
of accomplishment. So far as it is acted upon, it has a 
definite social effect, but that effect is, as I have said, per- 
petuation of disorder and increase of blind because unin- 
telligent conflict. Practically, moreover, the weight of 
such action falls upon the reactionary side. Perhaps the 
most effective way of re-inf orcing reaction under the 
name of neutrality, consists in keeping the oncoming gen- 
eration Ignorant of the conditions in which they live and 
the issues they have to face. This effect is the more pro- 
nounced because it is subtle and indirect; because neither 
teachers nor those taught are aware of what they are do- 
ing and what is being done to them. Clarity can develop 
only in the extent to which there is frank acknowledg- 
ment of the basic issue; Where shall the social emphasis 
of school life and work fall, and what are the educational 
policies which correspond to this emphasis ? 

Ill - Educators and the Class Struggle* 

I find myself rather confused by the articles that have 
♦From The Social Frontier, May 1936. 
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appeared in. The Social Frontier urging that educators 
adopt the class concept as their intellectual guide and 
practical dynamic. I do not Imow just what is meant by 
the class concept; what its implications are, intellectual 
and practical. The arguments, when boiled down, seem to 
amount to the following; 

A radical reconstruction of the existing social order is 
demanded. The needed reconstruction is opposed by the 
powerful class now in control of social affairs, whose 
property, power, and prestige are threatened by the 
reconstruction that is required. On the other side are 
the workers who suffer in countless ways from the pres- 
ent social order and who will be the gainers in security, 
freedom, and opportunity, by basic change. Teachers are 
workers and their own class interest is with fellow-work- 
ers. Moreover, social consciousness and social con- 
science should lead them to side with the workers; they 
belong on that side of the struggle that is going on. 
Now my confusion arises because I do not see the bear- 
ing of these considerations, even if they are admitted, 
upon the conclusion drawn; namely, that the concept of 
the class struggle is the one which will give educators the 
intellectual and practical direction they need. In fact, this 
conclusion seems to me to be of the nature of a non- 
sequitur. At least it seems to be a nimseqmtur except 
upon the basis of an unexpressed premise. This premise, 
made explicit, would be to the effect that recognition of 
certain facts, namely, those of class struggle, is sufhdent 
to give direction to the thinking and activity that are to 
be brought to bear upon the facts. I can see that the em- 
pirical facts, as far as they are admitted to be facts, con 
stitute a most serious problem. I do not see how the terms 
of a social problem are identical with the method of its 
solution, certainly not with a solution by any experimen- 
tal method. I do not see how they corshtute the leading 
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ideas that will give direction to the efforts of educators 
To know the empirical facts is one condition of experi- 
mental method; but the question of what to do about the 
facts and how to do it is another matter. 

When the importance of the concept of class and class 
war is urged by those who have no use for the experi- 
mental point of view, I do not experience the confusion 
I have spoken of. For example,. I do not find the gap I 
have mentioned in the position of communists of the cur- 
rent Marxist-Leninist tj^pe. For their premise is that class 
struggle is and always has been the source of social 
change; that class struggle by means of the forces of ma- 
terial productivity conditions the nature, the rise, and the 
fall of all social and cultural institutions ; that at present 
the war is between the capitalist bourgeoisie and the pro- 
letariat; that the irrepressible conflict now going on will 
finally break out into overt civil war; that the end of the 
struggle will be the dictatorship of the proletariat as the 
means of find transition to a classless society. There is 
no ambiguity in this view. It is dear-cut and simple, for 
it rests upon the assumption that the class struggle deter- 
mines of itself the course of events and their issue, either 
automatically or else because a sufficient number of per- 
sons become aware of the class struggle and become class 
conscious. 

If this is the point of view of those who urge upon ed- 
ucators the importance of the dass concept, it is free from 
the confusion to whidi I have referred. But such does not 
seem to be the case with some. I mention two points of 
serious difference. One of the artides points out that there 
is a subjective factor in every concept of class. This point 
of view is adequately stated in the article of Dr. Childs, 
who says: “All classifications are tools made for a pur- 
pose,” From the standpoint of current Marxian ortho- 
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doxy, this position is thoroughly heterodox. For, accord- 
ing to the latter, the class concept is a strictly realistic 
apprehension of the existing sodal reality and of that 
which will exist. 

The further difference that follows is of even greater 
significance. It concerns the nature of the educational 
process. If the essential facts are ail in, and if these facts 
in and of themselves decide the nature of educational pol- 
icy, then, when the essential facts are said to be those of 
class struggle, it follows that education becomes simply a 
matter of inculcation — in short, of agitation and propa- 
ganda. But some at least of those who urge the impor- 
tance of the class concept do not seem to draw this con- 
clusion. Yet what is the point of the class concept as a 
determining factor in educational procedure unless it is to 
have such a controlling influence on the latter that educa- 
tion becomes a special form of constant indoctrination? 
And in that case what becomes of the plea for freedom 
in teaching? Is it a plea merely for freedom to inculcate 
a certain view of society, logically entailing lack of free- 
dom for presentation of other views? 

The point may be made dearer by supposing that one 
adopts the position implied in the following question of 
Dr. Childs: “Is it not highly probable that they [a myr- 
iad of interest groups] will merge into large dass^ and 
that American society vltimately will be divided into 
those who advocate and those who oppose this drastic re- 
construction?” If one believes that this is likely to hap- 
pen, what then? Shall the educator as an educator endea- 
vor to hasten and intensify the division? And what atti- 
tude shaU he take toward the problem of- kow drastic so- 
cial reconstruction is to be affected? Does education have 
anything to do with development of the attitudes and con- 
victions that influence the manner of the transition? Put- 
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ting the question in an extreme form, is it the task of ed- 
ucators, because of acceptance of the class concept, to in- 
tensify a consciousness of class division and class war, or 
IS It to help determine the kind of social awareness that is 
to exist so that the transformation may be accomplished, 
as far as possible, by educational means instead of by con- 
flict? What kind of “classes” are we to have, as far as ed- 
ucation has anything to say on that matter, whether its 
influence be light or great? Is it enough, for the purpose of 
effecting the needed social transformation, that the ex- 
ploited class become conscious that it is an exploited group 
and then try to gain the physical or even the political pow- 
er to become the dominant class P From the standpoint of 
those who put their faith in the idea that a violent revo- 
lution is the solution, and that subsequent dictatorship by 
a class is the best or only means to effect the transforma- 
tion, it is quite possible that this is enough, that anything 
else would tend to hinder the day of reconstruction. But 
I have difficulty in imagining any educator taking this 
point of view unless he has abandoned in advance all faith 
in education. 

I hope the point of these questions is clear. "What does 
the acceptance of the class concept mean for the work of 
the educators? I cannot but think that the acceptance of 
a social point of view rather than that of a special class 
has led those who have advocated the class concept to 
adopt the convictions they hold about the place of educa- 
tion in social transformation. If this is so, it would seem as 
if this broader and more inclusive point of view is the one 
from which they should carry on their educational work 
The acceptance of this point of view does not mean that 
they should close their minds to the injustices and inequi- 
ties of the present order, to their effects — ^impoverishment 
and insecurity — or to the disastrous effect of these tragic 
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evils upon the culture of all groups in society. But cer- 
tainly those who believe that education in the schools has 
some part to play in brmging about social transformation 
have a greater responsibility than any others to consider 
the means by which the transformation is to he brought 
about and the especial place of educational means among 
the total means. Except as educators accept the current 
Marxian view of the means that are alone necessary, I can 
but conclude that my confusion in reading what has been 
said is a result of a confusion on the part of the writers. 
They seem to convert a just plea that educators should 
become aware of the existence of social injustice, oppres- 
sion, and disorder into the idea that this recognition suf- 
fices of itself to determine educational policies and meth- 
ods. I repeat that such recognition forms a significant 
part of the problem of education, but it does not provide 
a key to its solution. 

For an American, at least, the acceptance of a social m- 
stead of an exclusive class point of view, means acceptance 
of the democratic idea as the frame of reference and the 
source of the directive ideas of educational action. I am 
most happy to associate myself with the position taken on 
this matter by Dr. Raup in his article in the Janua^, 
1936, number of this journal. The issue of whether educa- 
tors shall stay out of the process of social transformation 
or shall participate in it is quite another question from 
that of whether their participation shall be controlled by 
the class concept. To see this point seems to me the be- 
ginning of darity of thought upon the whole matter. .And 
there need be no fear that honest adoption of the demo- 
cratic idea and criterion will lead to apathy and com- 
placency — save in the case of those so intellectually dis- 
honest that they would find some evasion in any case. The 
democratic frame of reference is capable of energizing 
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action as well as of directing critical reflection and educa- 
tional thought. 

As far as I can see, the ambiguity in the concept of class 
orientation arises from confusing orientation toward a 
class, the class of workers, with orientation by a class in- 
terest. One’s sympathies and, as occasion presents itself, 
one’s efforts may well be with workers as against an ex- 
ploiting class. But one’s frame of values and one’s con- 
trolling framework of ideas may nevertheless be derived 
from a sense of a comprehensive social interest. As I read 
the articles to which reference has been made, this larger 
sense is in fact their animating spirit. The writers urge 
teachers to recognize that they too are workers and that 
their function and their success in performing their func- 
tion are bound up with the struggle in which workers are 
engaged. I am not taking exception to this point of view 
nor am I urging that teachers should be “neutral” — an un- 
possibility in any case. It is possible to be alert and active 
in the struggle for social reorganization and yet recognize 
that it is social reorganization that is required, and that it 
must be undertaken in the social, rather than a class in- 
terest. Because I am persuaded the writers recognize that 
educational means and methods, rather than those of 
brute force, should play as large a part as possible in 
bringing about the reorganization, I am concerned lest 
they urge their plea from the standpoint of a class rather 
than from that of our democratic tradition and its meth- 
ods. 

IV • The Schools and Religions* 

It seems hard that a generation which has accumu- 
lated not only material wealth, but intellectual riches, to 

*From Ckaracttrs and Events, vol. II, pp. S04-S16. (First pub- 
lished in The Hibbert Journal. July 1908 under title “Religion and 
Oar Schools.”) 
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the extent that it is compelled to pull down its barns — its 
systems of philosophy and doctrine — and build greater , 
should be lacking in just that grace and sanction of life 
which ignorant and poor people have possessed as matter 
of course. But our learnedly self-conscious generation Is 
also mechanical. It has a tool for everything, and almost 
everything has become for it a tool. Why, then, should we 
longer suffer from deficiency of religion? We have dis- 
covered our lack; let us set the machinery in motion which 
will supply it. We have mastered the elements of physical 
well-being ; we can make light and heat to order, and can 
command the means of transportation. Let us now put 
a similar energy, goodwill, and thoughtfulness into the 
control of the things of the spiritual life. Having got so 
far as to search for proper machinery, the next step is 
easy. Education is the modem universal purveyor, and 
upon the schools shall rest the responsibility for seeing to 
It that we recover our threatened religious heritage. 

I cannot expect that those who are now especially con- 
cerned with the maintenance and the spread of conscious 
and explicit religious instruction (for the time being one 
must use this question-begpng epithet) will recognise 
their attitude or intention in what I have just said. And 
it has no application to those who are already committed 
to special dogmas of religion which are the monopoly of 
special ecclesiastic institutions. With respect to them, the 
fight for special agencies and peculiar materials and 
methods of education in religion is a natural part of their 
business: just as, however, it is the business of those who 
do not believe that religion is a monopoly or a protected 
industry to contend, in the interest both of education 
and of religion, for keeping the schools free from what 
they must regard as a false bias. Those who believe that 
human nature without special divine assistance is lost, who 
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believe that they have in their charge the special channels 
through which the needed assistance is conveyed, must, 
naturally, be strenuous in keeping open these channels to 
the minds of men. But when the arguments for special 
rehgious education at special times and places by special 
means proceed from philosophic sources — from those 
whose primary premise is denial of any breach between 
man and the world and God, then a sense of unreality 
comes over me. The arguments perforce translate them- 
selves ironically. They seem to say that, since religion is 
a universal function of life, we must particularly safe- 
guard it lest it disappear; that since religion is the con- 
sciousness of the spiritual import of experience, we must 
find mechanical appliances for developing it. 

Those who approach religion and education from the 
side of unconstrained reflection, not from the side of tradi- 
tion, are of necessity aware of the tremendous transforma- 
tion of intellectual attitude effected by the systematic 
denial of the supernatural; they are aware of the changes 
it imports not merely in special dogma and rites, but in 
the interpretation of the world, and in the projection of 
social, and, hence, moral life. It testifies to the current 
unreality of philosophy (itself probably a product of that 
forced idealism in which modern thought has taken ref- 
uge) that philosophers should seem to think that great 
intellectual generalizations may be, as it were, plastered 
over life to label its contents, and not imply profound 
practical alterations within life itself. In no other way is 
it easy to account for the attitude of those who are con- 
vinced of the final departure of the supernatural interpre- 
tation of the world and of man, and who yet think that 
agencies like the church and the school must not be 
thoroughly reconstructed before they can be fit organs for 
n types of rehgiotis feeling and thought which 
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are consistent with modem democracy and modern science 
That science has the same spiritual import as super- 
naturalism; that democracy translates into the same re- 
hgious attitude as did feudalism; that it is only a matter 
of slight changes of phraseology, a devdopment of old 
symbolisms into new shades of meaning — such beliefs 
testify to that torpor of imagination which is the uniform 
effect of dogmatic belief. The reconstruction of the Church 
is a matter which concerns, indeed, the whole community 
so far as its outcome is concerned; while the responsibility 
for its initiation belongs primarily to those within the 
churches. The burden o£ conducting the development, the 
reconstruction, of other educational agencies belongs, 
however, primarily to the community as a whole. With 
respect to its intellectual aspect, its philosophy, it belongs 
especially to those who, having become conscious in some 
degree of the modern ideas of nature, of man and society, 
are best able to forecast the direction which social changes 
are taking. It is lucidity, sincerity, and the sense of 
reality which demand that, until the non-supematnral 
view is more completely elaborated in all its implications 
and is more completely in possession of the machineiy of 
education, the schools shall keep hands off and shall do as 
little as possible. 

We need, however, to accept the lesponsibslities of liv- 
ing in an age marked by the greatest intellectual readjust- 
ment history records. There is undoubted loss of joy, of 
consolation, of some types of strength, and of some sources 
of inspiration in the change. There is a manifest increase 
of uncertainty; there is some paralysis of energy, and 
much excessive application of energy in materialistic di- 
rections. Yet nothing is gained by deliberate effort to re- 
turn to ideas which have beemne incredible, and to sym- 
bols which have been emptied of their content of obvious 
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meaning. Nothing can be gained by moves which will in- 
crease confusion and obscurity, which tend to an emo- 
tional hypocrisy and to a phrase-mongering or formulae 
which seem to mean one thing and really import the op- 
posite. Bearing the losses and inconveniences of our time 
as best we may, it is the part of men to labor persistently 
and patiently for the clarification and development of the 
positive creed of life implicit in democracy and in science, 
and to work for the transformation of all practical instru- 
mentalities of education till they are in harmony with 
these ideas. Till these ends are further along than we can 
honestly claim them to be at present, it is better that our 
schools should do nothing than that they should do wrong 
things. It is better for them to confine themselves to their 
obviously urgent tasks than that they should, under the 
name of spiritual culture, form habits of mind which are 
at war with the habits of mind congruous with democracy 
and with science. It is not laziness nor cynicism which 
calls for this policy; it is honesty, courage, sobriety, and 
faith. 

If one inquires why the American tradition is so strong 
against any connection of State and Church, why it dreads 
even the rudiments of religious teaching in state-main- 
tained schools, the immediate and superficial answer is 
not far to seek. The cause was not, mainly, religious indif- 
ference, much less hostility to Christianity, although the 
eighteenth century deism played an important role. The 
cause lay largely in the diversity and vitality of the vari- 
ous denominations, each fairly sure that, with a fair field 
and no favor, it could make its owir way; and each ani- 
mated by a jealous fear that, if any connection of State 
and Church were permitted, some rival denomination 
would get an unfair advantage. But there was a deeper 
and by no means wboUy unc ous influence at work. 
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The United States became a nation late enough in the 
history of the world to profit by the growth of that modem 
(although Greek) thing — the state conscioasness.This na- 
tion was born under conditions which enabled it to share 
in and to appropriate the idea that the state life, the vi- 
tality of the social whole, is of more importance than the 
flourishing of any segment or class. So far as church insti- 
tutions were concerned, the doctrine of popular sover- 
eignty was a reality, not a literary or legal fiction. Upim 
the economic side, the nation was bom too soon to learn 
the full force of the state idea as against the class idea. 
Our fathers naively dreamed of the continuation of pio- 
neer conditions and the free opportunity of every individ- 
ual, and took none of the precautions to maintain the 
supremacy of the state over that of the class which newer 
commonwealths are taking. For that lack of foresight we 
are paying dearly, and are like to pay more dearly. But 
the lesson of the two and a half centuries lying between 
the Protestant revolt and the formation of the nation was 
well learned as respected the necessity of maintaining the 
integrity of the state as against all divisive ecclesiastical 
divisions. Doubtless many of our ancestors would have 
been somewhat shocked to realize the full logic of their 
own attitude with respect to the subordination of churches 
to the state (falsely termed the separation of Church and 
State) ; but the state idea was inherently of such vitality 
and constructive force as to carry the practical result, with 
or without conscious perception of its philosophy. And any 
general agitation in the United States of the question, of 
religious instruction in the schools could have but one eS’ 
planation. It would mean that, from economic segregation 
and unassimilated immigration, the state-consciousness of 
the country had been sapped by the growth of social 
factions. 
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As I recall, some of the Platonic dialogues discuss the 
question whether virtue can be taught, and all of them 
contain overtones or reminiscences of the topic. For the 
discussion led a long way. What is virtue? That is not an 
altogether easy question; and since to answer it we must 
know virtue and not merely have opinions about it, it will 
be well to find out what knowledge is. Moreover, teaching 
implies learning, and learning is coming to know, or 
knowledge in process of learning. What, then, is the con- 
nection of the becoming of knowledge with the being of 
knowledge? And since the teaching of virtue means, not 
getting knowledge “about” virtue, but the conversion of 
character to the good, what, after all, is the relation be- 
tween becoming good and that becoming wise which is the 
result of learning? 

Somehow, I am more aware tlrat Plato discusses all 
these questions than I am certain of any final answer to 
the question whether virtue may be taught. Yet I seem to 
recall some hypothetical suggestions for an answer. If, as 
we have reason to believe, the soul of man is naturally akin 
to good— if, indeed, it truly is only through participation 
m the good — then may various objects, also in their meas- 
ure expressions of good, serve to remind the soul of its own 
or original nature. If these various reminders may be or- 
ganized into a comprehensive scheme, continuous and con- 
tinual in operation — ^if, in other words, there may be found 
a state organized in righteousness — then may the soul be 
finally brought to the apprehension of its own being or 
good; and this coming to know and to be we may term 
learning. But, if I remember rightly, Plato always classed 
endeavors to teach virtue apart from an accompanying 
thorough reorganization of social life and of science as a 
piece of confused and self-contradictory thinking — as a 
case that is of sophistic 
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Have we any reason for taking the present problem of 
teaching religion to be simpler in conception or easier in 
execution? The contemporary problem appears, indeed, to 
be more intricate and diEScult. Varied and conflicting as 
were the views of Plato’s Greek contemporaries as to what 
things should be included and taught under the head of 
virtues, the question of just what concretely comes under 
the caption of religion today is as much harder to decide 
as our social life is more heterogeneous in origin and com- 
position than was the Athenian. We certainly cannot teach 
religion as an abstract essence. We have got to teach some~ 
thing as religion, and that means practically some religion. 
Which? In America, at least, the answer cannot be sum- 
marily given even as Christianity in general. Our Jewish 
fellow citizens not only have the same “hands, organs, di- 
mensions, senses, affections, passions” as the Christians, 
but, like them, they pay taxes, vote, and serve on school 
boards. But we should not be very much better off even if 
it were a question of Christianity alone. Which Christian- 
ity? Oriental in its origin, it has been since Latinized and 
Germanized, and there are even those who have dreamed 
of humanizing it. 

The problem of today is more complex as respects also 
the process of learning, of coming to know. In the day of 
Plato, art and science, skilled practice and theory, were 
only beginning to be separated. Just as a man learned 
shoemaking in process of becoming a shoemaker, so might 
a man learn virtue in becoming a member of a good state 
— ^if such a thing could be found. Today knowledge is 
something specialised, and learning does not consist in in- 
telligent mastery of an activity, but in acquiring a diver- 
sity of information about things, and control over tech- 
nical methods for instituting symbolic references to things 
Knowledge to Plato was the sort of thing that the fore 
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fathers of some of us called “getting religion.” It was a 
personal ejcperiencing and a vital realization. But what 
shall knowledge of religion as an outcome of instruction 
mean today? Shall it mean the conversion of character 
into spirituality? Shall it mean the accumulation of infor- 
mation about religion? Or are there those who still believe 
in some magic power resident in memorized words, 
phrases, and facts of transmuting themselves into personal 
insight, the development of fundamental mood and the 
formation of permanent attitudes towards experience? 

When we consider knowledge from the side of its 
method and from the standpoint of what it takes to get 
something really worthy to be called knowledge, the prob- 
lem increases in difficulty. As yet, the standpoint of sci- 
ence, its spirit, has not of course leavened very adequately 
our methods of teaching. From the standpoint of those 
methods of inquiry and testing which we call science, 
much, perhaps most, of what passes for knowledge is in 
reality what Plato called opinion. Our science is still an 
outward garb more or less awkwardly worn rather than a 
habit of mind. But none the less the scientific norm of 
mental activity presses daily closer upon life and upon the 
schools. We are getting daily further away from the con- 
ditions in which one subject more or less taught by dog- 
matic, catechetical and memoriter methods was of slight 
consequence. We are becoming aware of the absurdity im- 
plied in calling things which happen to be studied and 
learned in school “knowledge,” when they have been ac- 
quired by methods frequently at odds with those necessary 
to give science. Can those w’ho take the philosophic and 
historic view of religion as a flower and fruition of the 
human spirit in a congenial atmosphere tolerate the in- 
congruity involved, in “teaching” such an intimate and 
originally vital matter by external and formal methods? 
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And can tiiose wbo hold that true religion is something ex- 
ternally imported tolerate any other methods? Is it not 
confusion to seek a reconcOiation of two such disparate 
ideas? 

Already the spirit of our schooling is permeated with 
the feeling that every subject, every topic, eveiy fact, 
every professed truth must submit to a certain publicity 
and impartiality. All proffered samples of learning must go 
to the same assay-room and be subjected to common tests 
It is the essence of all dogmatic faiths to hold that any 
such “show-down” is sacrilegious and perverse. The char- 
acteristic of religion, from their point of view, is that it is 
— intellectually — secret, not public; peculiarly revealed, 
not generally known; authoritatively declared, not com- 
municated and tested in ordinary ways. What is to be done 
about this increasing antinomy between the standard for 
coming to know in other subjects of the school, and com- 
ing to know in religous matters? I am far from saying that 
the antinomy is an inherent one, or that the day may not 
come when religion will be so thoroughly naturalized in 
the hearts and minds of men that it can be considered 
publicly, openly, and by common tests, even among reli- 
gious people. But it is pertinent to point out that, as long 
as religion is conceived as it now is conceived by the great 
majority of professed religionists, there ,is something self- 
contradictory in speaking of education in religion in the 
same sense in which we speak of education in topics where 
the method of free inquiry has made its way. The “reli- 
gious” would be the last to be willing that either the his- 
tory or the content of religion should be taught in this 
spirit; while those to whom the scientific standpoint is not 
a merely technical device, but is the embodiment of integ- 
rity of mind, must protest against its being taught in any 
other spirit. 
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As Plato brought out with reference to the teaching of 
virtue, there is one other factor in coming to know — the 
teachers. Plato was quite sure that, whether or no virtue 
might be taught, it might not be taught by its professed 
teachers — the sophists. I express my appreciation of Plato 
rather than my lack of appreciation of the professional 
teachers of our own day, when I say that if Plato were to 
return to take part in the current discussion, he would 
raise questions about those who were to teach religion 
analogous to those he brought up about the teachers of 
his own time. It is not that those into whose hands the 
giving of instruction would fall are so irreligious or so 
non-religious as to be unfitted for the task. The sophists 
were doubtless superior rather than inferior in personal 
virtues to their average neighbor. It is one thing to he 
fairly or even exceptionally virtuous; it is another thing 
to command the conditions and the qualifications for suc- 
cessful importation of virtue to others. Where are the ex- 
perts in religion? and where are the authoritative teach- 
ers? There are theologians: do we want theology taught^ 
There are historians, but I fear the day has not come when 
the history of religion can be taught as history. Here pre- 
cisely is one of those fields of clarification and criticism 
where much labor needs to be done, and where the pro- 
fessional religionist is one of the most serious obstacles to 
reckon with, since a wider and deeper historic knowledge 
would overthrow his traditional basis. 

There are preachers and catechists, but, unless we are 
committed to some peculiar faith or institution, it is not 
exhortation or discipline of this sort that constitutes re- 
ligious instruction. There are psychologists: but is intro- 
spection our aim? There remains, indeed, the corps of 
faithful, more or less well-prepared, hard-working and 
hard-worked teachers. This brings us to the crux of the 
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wliole matter. Is religion a thing so specialized, so techni- 
cal, so “informational” that, like geography or history or 
grammar, it may be taught at special hours, times, and 
places by those who have properly “got it up,” and who 
have been approved as persons of nt character and ade- 
quate professional training? 

This question of the mode, time, and stuff of specific 
instruction trenches indeed upon a question in which na- 
tional temper and tradition count for much. We do not 
find it feasible or desirable to put upon the regular teach- 
ers the burden of teaching a subject which has the nature 
of religion. The alternative plan of parcelling out pupils 
among religious teachers drawn from their respective 
churches and denominations brings us up against exactly 
the matter which has done most to discredit the churches, 
and to discredit the cause, not perhaps of religion, but of 
organized and institutional religion; the multiplication of 
rival and competing religious bodies, each with its private 
inspiration and outlook. Our schools, in bringing together 
those of different nationalities, languages, traditions, and 
creeds, in assimilating them together upon the bas^ of 
what is common and public in endeavor and achieve- 
ment, are performing an infinitely significant religioi^ 
work. They are promoting the social unity out of which in 
the end genuine religious unity must grow. Shah we inter- 
fere with this work? Shall we run the risk of undoing it by 
introducing into education a subject which can be taught 
only by segregating pupils and turning them over at sp^ 
cial hours to separate representatives of rival faitfe? This 
would be deliberately to adopt a scheme which is predi- 
cated upon, the maiutenance of social divisions in just the 
matter, religion, which is empty and futile save as it ex- 
presses the basic unities of life. 

We are far, indeed, from having attained an exphcit 
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and articulated consciousness of the religious significance 
of democracy in education, and of education in democracy 
But some underlying convictions get ingrained in uncon- 
scious habit and find expression in obscure intimation and 
intense labor, long before they receive consistent theo- 
retic formulation. In such dim, blind, but effective way 
the American people is conscious that its schools serve best 
the cause of religion in serving the cause of social unifi- 
cation; and that under certain conditions schools are more 
religious in substance and in promise without any of the 
conventional badges and machinery of religious instruc- 
tion than they could be in cultivating these forms at the 
expense of a state-consciousness. 

We may indeed question whether it is true that in any 
relative sense this is a peculiarly irreligious age. Abso- 
lutely speaking, it doubtless is so; but have superficiality, 
flippancy, and externality of life been such uniformly ab- 
sent traits of past ages? Our historic imagination is at best 
slightly developed. We generalize and idealize the past 
egregiously. We set up little toys to stand as symbols for 
long centuries and the complicated lives of countless in- 
dividuals. And we are still, even those who have nomi- 
nally surrendered supernatural dogma, largely under the 
dominion of the ideas of those w-ho have succeeded in iden- 
tifying religion with the rites, symbols, and emotions as- 
sociated with these dogmatic beliefs. As we see the latter 
disappearing, we think we are growing irreligious. For all 
we know, the integrity of mind which is loosening the hold 
of these things is potentially much more religious than 
all that it is displacing. It is increased knowledge of nature 
which has made supra-nature incredible, or at least dif- 
ficult of belief. We measure the change from the stand- 
point of the supranatural and we call it irreligious. Possi- 
bly if we measured it from the standpoint of th,e natural 
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piety it is fostering, the sense of tbe permanent and in- 
evitable implication of nature and man in a coirnnon 
career and destiny, it would appear as the growth of re- 
ligion. We take note of the decay of cohesion and influence 
among the religiously organized bodies of the familiar his- 
toric type, and again we conventionally judge religion to 
be on the decrease. But it may be that their decadence is 
the fruit of a broader and more catholic principle of hu- 
man intercourse and association which is too religious to 
tolerate these pretensions to monopolize truth and to make 
private possessions of spiritual insight and aspiration. 

It may he so ■ it may be that the symptoms of religious 
ebb as conventionally interpreted are symptoms of the 
coming of a fuller and deeper religion. I do not claim to 
know. But of one thing I am quite sure: our ordinary 
opinions about the rise and falling off of religion are highly 
conventional, based mostly upon the acceptance of a 
standard of religion which is the product of just those 
things in historic religions which are ceasing to he cred- 
ible. So far as education is concerned, those who believe 
in religion as a natural expression of human experience 
must devote themselves to the development of the ideas 
of life whick lie implicit in our still new science and our 
still newer democracy. They must interest themselves in 
the transformation of those institutions which still bear 
the dogmatic and the feudal stamp (and which do not?) 
till they are in accord with these ideas. In performing tins 
service, it is their business to do what they can to prevent 
all public educational agencies from being employed in 
ways which inevitably impede the recognition of the spir- 
itual import of science and of democracy, and hence of 
that type of religion which will be the fine fiowei of the 
modern spirit’s achievement. 
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V- Democracy in tlie Schools* 

There is some kind of government, of control, wherever 
affairs that concern a number of persons who ■ act to- 
gether are engaged in. It is a superficial view that holds 
government is located in. Washington or Albany. There is 
government in the family, in business, in the church, in 
every social group. There are regulations, due to custom if 
not to enactment, that settle how individuals in a group 
act in connection with one another. 

It is a disputed question of theory and practice just 
how far a democratic political government should go in 
control of the conditions of action within special groups. 
At the present time, for example, there are those who 
think the federal and state governments leave too much 
freedom of independent action to industrial and financial 
groups, and there are others who think the government is 
going altogether too far at the present time. I do not need 
to discuss this phase of the problem, much less to try to 
settle it. Butit must be pointed out that if the methods of 
regulation and administration in vogue in the conduct of 
secondary social groups are non-democratic, whether di- 
rectly or indirectly or both, there is bound to be an un- 
favorable reaction back into the habits of feeling, thought 
and action of citizenship in the broadest sense of that 
word. The way in which any organized social interest is 
controlled necessarily plays an important part in forming 
the dispositions and tastes, the attitudes, interests, pur- 
poses and desires, of those engaged in carrying on the ac- 
tivities of the group. For illustration, I do not need to do 
more than point to the moral, emotional and intellectual 
effect upon both employers and laborers of the existing in- 
dustrial system. Just what the effects specifically are is a 
matter about which we know very little. But I suppose 

♦From ScfcJol aiui Scciety April 3 1937 
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that every one who reSects upon the subject admits that it 
is impossible that the ways in which activities are carried 
on for the greater part of the waking hours or the day, 
and the way in which the share of individuals are involved 
in the management of affairs in such a matter as gaming a 
livelihood and attaining material and social security, can 
not but be a highly important factor in shaping personal 
dispositions ; in short, forming character and intelligence. 

In the broad and ffnal sense all institutions are educa- 
tional in the sense that they operate to form the attitudes, 
dispositions, abilities and disabilities that constitute a con- 
crete personality. The principle applies with special force 
to the school. For it is the main business of the family 
and the school to influence directly the formation and 
growth of .attitudes and dispositions, emotional, intellec- 
tual and moral. Whether this educative process is earned 
on in a predominantly democratic or non-democratic way 
becomes, therefore, a question of transcendent importance 
not only for education itself but for its Anal effect upon 
all the interests and activities of a society that is com- 
mitted to the democratic way of life. Hence, if the general 
tenor of what I have said about the democratic ideal and 
method is anywhere near the truth, it must be said that the 
democratic principle requires that every teacher should 
have some regular and organic way in which he can, di- 
rectly or through representatives democratically chosen, 
participate in the formation of the controlling aims, meth- 
ods and materials of the school of which he is a part. 

It is my impression that even up to the present demo- 
cratic methods of dealing with pupils have made more 
progress than have similar methods of dealing with mem- 
bers of the teaching staff of the classroom. At all events, 
there has been an organized and vital movement in the 
first matter while that in the second is still in its early 
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stage. All schools that pride themselves upon being up-to- 
date utilize methods of instruction that draw upon and 
utilize the life-experience of students and strive to indi- 
vidualize treatment of pupils. Whatever reasons hold for 
adopting this course with respect to the young certainly 
more strongly hold for teachers, since the latter are more 
mature and have more experience. Hence the question is 
in place: What are the ways by which can be secured 
more organic participation of teachers in the formation of 
the educational policies of the school? 

Since it is the problem I wish to present rather than to 
lay down the express ways in which it is to be solved, I 
might stop at tliis point. But there are certain corollaries 
which clarify the meaning of the issue. Absence of par- 
ticipation tends to produce lack of interest and concern on 
the part of those shut out. The result is a corresponding 
lack of effective responsibility. Automatically and uncon- 
sciously, if not consciously, the feeling develops, “This is 
none of our affair; it is the business of those at the top; 
let that particular set of Georges do what needs to be 
done.” 

The countries in which autocratic government prevails 
are just those in which there is least public spirit and the 
greatest indifference to matters of general as distinct from 
personal concern. Can we expect a different kind of psy- 
chology to actuate teachers? Where there is little power, 
there is correspondingly little sense of positive responsi- 
bility. It is enough to do what one is told to do sufficiently 
well to escape flagrant unfavorable notice. About larger 
matters, a spirit of passivity is engendered. In some cases, 
indifference passes into evasion of duties when not directly 
under the eye of a supervisor; in other cases, a carping, 
rebellious spirit is engendered. A sort of game is instituted 
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between teacher and supervisor like that which went on in 
the old-fashioned schools between teacher and pupil 
Other teachers pass on, perhaps unconsciously, what they 
feel to be arbitrary treatment received by them to their 
pupils. 

The argument that teachers are not prepared to assume 
the responsibility of participation deserves attention, with 
its accompanying belief that natural selection has operat 
ed to put those best prepared to carry the load in the 
positions of authority. Whatever the truth in this conten- 
tion, it still is also true that incapacity to assume the re 
sponsibilities involved in having a voice in shaping policies 
is bred and increased by conditions in which that respon- 
sibility is denied. I suppose there has never been an auto- 
crat, big or little, who did not justify his conduct on the 
ground of the unfitness of his subjects to take part m 
government. I would not compare administrators to politi- 
cal autocrats. Upon the whole, what exists in the schools is 
more a matter of habit and custom than it is of any de- 
liberate autocracy. 

But, as was said earlier, habitual exclusion has the effect 
ol reducing a sense of responsibility for what is done and 
its consequences. WTiat the argument for democracy im- 
plies is that the best way to produce initiative and con- 
structive power is to exercise it. Power, as well as interest, 
comes by use and practice. Moreover, the argument from 
incapacity proves too much. If it is so great as to be a 
permanent bar, then teachers cannot he expected to have 
the intelligence and skill that are necessary to execute the 
directions given them. The delicate and difficult task of 
developing character and good judgment in the young 
needs every stimulus and inspiration possible. It is im- 
possible that the work should not be better done when 
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teachers have that understanding of -what they are doing 
that comes from having shared in forming its guiding 
ideas. 

Classroom teachers are those who are in continuous di- 
rect contact with those taught. The position of adminis- 
trators is at best indirect by comparison. If there is any 
work in the world that requires the conservation of what 
is good in experience so that it may become an integral 
part of further experience, it is that of teaching. I often 
wonder how much waste there is in the traditional sys- 
tem. There is some loss even at the best of the potential 
capital acquired by successful teachers. It does not get 
freely transmitted to other teachers who might profit by it 
Is not the waste very considerably increased when teachers 
are not called upon to communicate their successful meth- 
ods and results in a form by which it would have organic 
effect upon general school policies? Add to this waste that 
which results when teachers are called upon to give effect 
in the classroom to courses of study they do not imder- 
stand the reasons for, and the total loss mounts up so that 
it is a fair estimate that the absence of democratic meth- 
ods is the greatest single cause of educational waste. 

The present subject is one of peculiar importance at the 
present time. The fundamental beliefs and practices of 
democracy are now challenged as they never have been 
before. In some nations they are more than challenged 
They are ruthlessly and systematically destroyed. Every- 
where there are waves of criticism and doubt as to whether 
democracy can meet pressing problems of order and se- 
curity. The causes for the destruction of political democ- 
racy in countries where it was nominally established are 
complex. But of one thing I think we may be sure. Wher- 
ever it has fallen it was too exclusively political in nature 
It had not become part of the bone and blood of the 
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people in daily conduct of its life. Democratic forms were 
limited to Parliament, elections and combats betw^n par- 
ties. What is happening proves conclusively, I think, that 
unless democratic habits of thought and action are part of 
the fiber of a people, political democracy is insecure. It 
can not stand in isdlation. It must be buttressed by the 
presence of democratic methods in all social relationships. 
The relations that exist in educational institutions are sec- 
ond only in importance in this respect to those which exist 
in industry and business, perhaps not even to them, 

VI -Academic Freedom* 

The old saying that “eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty” has especial significance at the present time. Free- 
dom from oppression was such a controlling purpose in the 
foundation of the American Republic, and the idea of 
freedom is so intimately connected with the very idea of 
democratic institutions, that it might seem as if in our own 
country it could be taken for granted as a social goal of 
education and, being taken for granted, be dismissed with 
a few words. But the lesson of history is that the forces 
which limit and restrict the life of individuals and thereby 
hinder freedom change with every great change in human 
relations. Consequently, freedom is an eternal goal and ha? 
to be forever struggled for and won anew. It does not auto- 
matically perpetuate itself and, unless it is continually re- 
won in new effort against new foes, it is lost. 

The forces which work to undermine freedom appear in 
even subtler form as society grows more complex and oper- 
ate more insidiously. They are more effective just because 
in their first appearance they do not seem to be oppressive 
of liberty. Indeed, in their first appearance and early 
stages of operation they are likely to be welcomed for 

* From Implications of Social-Economic Goak for Education, pp. 
99-lOS 
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some obvious advantages they bring with them — ^possibly 
even as a promise of greater freedom. The freedom for 
which our forefathers fought was primarily freedom from 
a fairly gross and obvious form of oppression, that of arbi- 
trary political power exercised from a distant center. In 
consequence, there developed among us the tradition that 
the chief enemy of liberty is governmental power. The 
maintenance of freedom came to be almost identified with 
jealous fear of and opposition to any and every extension 
of governmental action. It took generations to realize that 
a government of and by the people might be a positive and 
necessary organ for securing and extending the liberties of 
the individuals who both govern and are governed, instead 
of being an instrument of oppression. The lesson is still 
far from being completely learned. 

There is, however, one domain in which fear of govern- 
mental action never became dominant in American life 
That is the domain of education. In this field, the found- 
ing fathers proclaimed with well-nigh unanimous voice 
that government, local and state if not national, should act 
positively and constructively. This voice has been con- 
stantly re-echoed throughout the course of our history by 
political and educational statesmen alike. The voice has 
awakened a warmer response in the hearts of the American 
people than any other appeal made to them. Doubtless 
many parents have responded to the appeal because they 
felt that school education opened doors to material op- 
portunity and success that were otherwise closed to their 
children. But the appeal and the response have not been 
merely material. The American faith in education has been 
grounded in the belief that without education the ideal of 
free and equal opportunity is an idle fantasy; that of all 
the guarantees of free development, education is the surest 
and the most effective 
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This fact imposes a great responsibility upon the schools 
and upon the educators who conduct them, iii'liat have the 
schools done to bring the social-economic goal of freedom 
nearer to realization? What have they failed to do? What 
can and should they do to combat the threats which im- 
peril freedom? The mere raising of these questions calls 
attention to one phase of freedom, a fundamental one — 
Intellectual Freedom. The Bill of Rights in the federal 
Constitution (unfortunately not found in all state consti- 
tutions) guarantees, as far as law can guarantee anything, 
freedom of belief, of speech, of the press, of assembly, and 
of petition. These are aspects of what I have called intel- 
lectual freedom, but which perhaps would better be called 
moral freedom. Eeternal vigilance is even more the price 
of liberty with respect to these liberties than in the case 
of liberty of external action. The enemies of liberty of 
thought and expression in fields where it is felt that this 
liberty might encroach upon privileges possessed and 
might disturb the existing order, are organized and deter- 
mined. The ultimate stay and support of these liberties 
are the schools. For it is they which more than any other 
single agency, are concerned with development of free in- 
quiry, discussion and expression. 

Nor is it enough that the schools by example and pre- 
cept should instill faith in the precious character of these 
forms of freedom, or even that they should themselves be 
living models of the practice of freedom of inquiry, experi- 
mentation, and communication. These things are indeed to 
be cultivated. But the schools have also the responsibility 
of seeing to it that those who leave its walls have ideas 
that are worth thinking and worth being expressed, as well 
as having the courage to express them against the opposi- 
tion of reactionaries and standpatters. It is quite possible 
that in the long run the greatest friend of censorship 
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whether public and explicit or private and insidious, and 
the greatest foe to freedom of thought and expression, is 
not those who fear such freedom because of its possible 
effect upon their own standing and fortune, but is the trivi- 
ality and irrelevancy of the ideas that are entertained, 
and the futile and perhaps corrupting way in which they 
are expressed. 

It is indeed necessary to have freedom of thought and 
expression. But just because this is necessary for the 
health and progress of society, it is even more necessary 
that ideas should be genuine ideas, not sham ones, the 
fruit of inquiry, of observation and experimentation, the 
collection and weighing of evidence. The formation of the 
attitudes which move steadily in this direction is the work 
and responsibility of the school more than of any other 
single institution. Routine and formal instruction, un- 
democratic administration of schools, is perhaps the surest 
way of creating a human product that submits readily to 
external authority, whether that be imposed by force or by 
custom and tradition, or by the various forms of social 
pressure which the existing economic system produces It 
is idle to expect the schools to send out young men and 
women who will stand actively and aggressively for the 
cause of free intelligence in meeting social problems and 
attaining the goal of freedom unless the spirit of free in- 
telligence pervades the organization, administration, stud- 
ies, and methods of the school itself. 

Educators have a primary responsibility in this respect. 
The emphasis that is placed upon a greater measure of 
economic freedom for the mass of the people is not final. 
It does not stand alone. Ultimately, the economic freedom 
(which is dependent upon economic security) is a means 
to cultural freedom, to the release of the human spirit in 
all 'ts' capacities fca development through science art and 
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unconstrained human intercourse. The school is par ex- 
cellence the potential social organ for promoting this lib- 
eration. 

In ultimate analysis, freedom is important because it is 
a condition both of realization of the potentialities of an 
individual and of social progress. Without light, a people 
perishes. Without freedom, light grows dim and darkness 
comes to reign. Without freedom, old truths become so 
stale and worn that they cease to be truths and become 
mere dictates of external authority. Without freedom, 
search for new truth and the disclosure of new paths in 
which humanity may walk more securely and justly come 
to an end. Freedom which is liberation for the individual, 
is the ultimate assurance of the movement of society to- 
ward more humane and noble ends. He who would put the 
freedom of others in bond, especially freedom of inquiry 
and communication, creates conditions which finally im- 
peril his own freedom and that of his offspring. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of the conservation and extension of 
freedom, and the schools should be the ceaseless guardians 
and creators of this vigilance. 

VII • Education and American Culture* 

I am one of those who think that the only test and justi- 
fication of any form of political and economic society is its 
contribution to art and science — to what may roundly be 
called culture. That America has not yet so justified itself 
is too obvious for even lament. The explanation that the 
physical conquest of a continent had first to be com- 
pleted is an inversion. To settle a continent is to put it in 
order, and this is a work which comes after, not before, 
great intelligence and great art. The accomplishment of 
the justification is then hugely difficult. For it means noth- 

* From Charactefs £tnd vol. IL pp. 500-503- 
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ing less than the discovery and application of a method of 
subduing and settling nature in the interests of a democ- 
racy, that is to say of masses who shall form a community 
of directed thought and emotion in spite of being the 
masses. That this has not yet been effected goes without 
saying. It has never even been attempted before. Hence 
the puny irrelevancy that measures our strivings with yard 
sticks handed down from class cultures of the past. 

That the achievement is immensely difficult means that 
it may fail. There is no inevitable predestined success. But 
the failure, if it comes, will be the theme of tragedy and 
not of complacent lamentation nor wilful satire. For while 
success is not predestined, there are forces at work which 
are like destiny in their independence of conscious choice 
or wish. Not conscious intent, either perverse or wise, is 
forcing the realistic, the practical, the industrial, into edu- 
cation. Not conscious deliberation causes college presi- 
dents who devote commencement day to singing the 
praises of pure culture to spend their working days in ar- 
ranging for technical and professional schools. It is not 
conscious preference which leads school superintendents 
who deliver orations at teachers’ meetings upon the bless- 
ings of old-fashioned discipline and culture to demand 
from their boards new equipment, new courses and studies 
of a more “practical” and appealing kind. Political and 
economic forces quite beyond their control are compelling 
these things. And they will remain beyond the control of 
any of us save as men honestly face the actualities and 
busy themselves with inquiring what education they im- 
part and what culture may issue from their cultivation. 

It is as elements in this heroic undertaking that cur- 
rent tendencies in American education can be appraised 
Since we can neither beg nor borrow a culture without 
betraying both it and ourselves- nothing remainc save to 
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produce one. Those who are too feeble or too finicky to 
engage in the enterprise will continue their search for 
asylums and hospitals wluch they idealize into palaces. 
Others will either go their way still caught in the meshes 
of a mechanical industrialism, or will subdue the indus- 
trial machinery to human ends until the nation is en- 
dowed with soul. 

Certain commonplaces must be reiterated till their im- 
port is acknowledged. The industrial revolution was born 
of the new science of nature. Any democracy which is 
more than an imitation of some archaic republican gov- 
ernment must issue from the womb of our chaotic indus- 
trialism, Science makes democracy possible because it 
brings relief from depending upon massed human labor, 
because of the substitution it makes possible of inanimate 
forces for human muscular energy, and because of the re- 
sources for excess production and easy distribution which 
it effects. The old culture is doomed for us because it was 
built upon an alliance of political and spiritual powers, an 
equilibrium of governing and leisure classes, which no 
longer exists. Those who deplore the crudities and super- 
ficialities of thought and sensation which mark our day 
are rarely inhuman enough to wish the old regime back. 
They are merely unintelligent enough to want a result 
without the conditions which produced it, and in the face 
of conditions making the result no longer possible. 

In short, our culture must be consonant with realistic 
science and with machine industry, instead of a refuge 
from them. And while there is no guaranty that an educa- 
tion which uses science and employs the controlled proc- 
esses of industry as a regular part of its equipment will 
succeed, there is every assurance that an educational prac- 
tice which sets science and industry in opposition to its 
ideal of culture will fail. Natural science has in its appli- 
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cations to economic production and exchange brought an 
industry and a society where quantity alone seems to 
count. It is education to bring the light of science and 
the power of work to the aid of every soul tliat it may dis- 
cover its quality. For in a spiritually democratic society 
every individual would realize distinction. Culture would 
then be for the first time in human history an individual 
achievement and not a class possession. An education fit 
for our ideal uses is a matter of actual forces not of 
opinions. 

Our public education is the potential means for effecting 
the transfiguration of the mechanics of modern, life into 
sentiment and imagination. We may, I repeat, never get 
beyond tha mechanics. We may remain burly, merely vig- 
orous? expending energy riotously in making money, seek- 
ing pleasure and winning temporary victories over one an- 
other. Even such an estate has a virility lacking to a cul- 
ture whose method is reminiscence, and whose triumph is 
finding a place of refuge. But it is not enough to justify a 
democracy as against the best of past aristocracies even 
though return to them is forever impossible. To bring to 
the consciousness of the coining generation something of 
tlie potential significance of the life of today, to trans- 
mute it from outward fact into intelligent perception, is 
the first step in the creation of a culture. The teachers who 
are facing this fact and who are trying to use the vital un- 
spiritualized agencies of today as means of effecting the 
perception of a human meaning yet to be realized are shar- 
jjig in the act of creation. To perpetuate in the name of 
culture the tradition of aloofness from realistic science and 
compelling industry is to give them free course in their 
most unenlightened form. Not chiding but the sympathy 
and direction of understanding are what tire harsh utili- 
tarian and prosaic tendencies of present education require. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CONDUCT 

I -Habits and Will* 

HABITS may be profitably compared to physiological 
functions, like breathing, digesting. The latter are, to be 
sure, involuntary, while habits are acquired. But im- 
portant as is this difference for many purposes it should 
not conceal the fact that habits are like functions in many 
respects, and especially in requiring the cooperation of or- 
ganism and environment. Breathing is an affair of the air 
as truly as of the lungs; digesting an affair of food as truly 
as of tissues of stomach. Seeing involves light just as cer- 
tainly as it does the eye and optic nerve. Walking imph- 
cates the ground as well as the legs; speech demands 
physical air and human companionship and audience as 
well as vocal organs. We may shift from the biological to 
the mathematical use of the word function, and say that 
natural operations like breathing and digesting, acquired 
ones like speech and honesty, are functions of the sur- 
roundings as truly as of a person. They are things done by 
the environment by means of organic structures or ac- 
quired dispositions. The same air that under certain con- 
ditions ruffles the pool or wrecks buildings, under other 
conditions purifies the blood and conveys thought. The 
outcome depends upon what air acts upon. The social en- 
vironment acts through native impulses and speech and 

*From Human Nature and Conduct, pp. 14-lS; 24-27; 40-42, 
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moral liabitudes manifest themselves. There are specific 
good reasons for the usual attribution of acts to the person 
from whom they immediately proceed. But to convert this 
special reference into a belief of exclusive ownership is as 
misleading as to suppose that breathing and digesting are 
complete within the human body. To get a rational basis 
for moral discussion we must begin with recognizing that 
functions and habits are ways of using and incorporating 
the environment in which the latter has its say as surely as 
the former. 

We may borrow words from a context less technical 
than that of biology, and convey the same idea by saying 
that habits are arts. They involve skill of sensory and 
motor organs, cunning or craft, and objective materials. 
They assimilate objective energies, and eventuate in com- 
mand of environment. They require order, discipline, and 
manifest technique. They have a beginning, middle and 
end. Each stage marks progress in dealing with materials 
and tools, advance in converting material to active use. 
We should laugh at any one who said that he was master 
of stone working, but that the art was cooped up within 
himself and in no wise dependent upon support from ob- 
jects and assistance from tools. 

It is a significant fact that in order to appreciate the 
peculiar place of habit in activity we have to betake our- 
selves to bad habits, foolish idling, gambling, addiction to 
hquor and drugs. When we think of such habits, the union 
of habit with desire and with propulsive power is forced 
upon us. When we think of habits in terms of walking, 
playing a musical instrument, typewriting, we are much 
given to thinking of habits as technical abilities existing 
apart from our likings and as lacking in urgent impulsion. 
We think of them as passive tools waiting to be called into 
action from without. A bad habit suggests an inherent 
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tendency to action and also a hold, command over us. Ii 
makes us do things we are ashamed of, things which we 
tell ourselves we prefer not to do. It overrides our formal 
resolutions, our conscious decisions. When we are honest 
with ourselves we acknowledge that a habit has this power 
because it is so intimately a part of ourselves. It has a hold 
upon us because we are the habit. 

Our self-love, our refusal to face facts, combined per- 
haps with a sense of a possible better although unrealized 
self, lead us to eject the habit from the thought of our- 
selves and conceive it as an evil power which has some- 
how overcome us. We feed our conceit by recalling that 
the habit was not deliberately formed; we never intended 
to become idlers or gamblers or roufe. And how can any- 
thmg be deeply ourselves which developed accidentally, 
without set intention? These traits of a bad habit are pre- 
cisely the things which are most instructive about all hab- 
its and about ourselves. They teach us that all habits are 
affections, that all have projectile power, and that a pre- 
disposition formed by a number of specific acts is an im- 
mensely more intimate and fundamental part of ourselves 
than are vague, general, conscious choices. AH habits are 
demands for certain kinds of activity; and they constitute 
the self. In any intelligible sense of the word will, they are 
will. They form our effective desires and they furnish us 
with our working capacities. They rule our thoughts, de- 
termining which shall appear and be strong and which 
shall pass from light into obscurity. 

We may think of habits as means, waiting, like tools in 
a box, to be used by conscious resolve. But they are some- 
thing more than that. They are active means, means that 
project themselves, energetic and . dominating ways of 
acting. We need to distinguish between materials, tools 
and roAftwc proper Nails and boards are not strictly speak- 
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ing means of a box. They are only materials for making it. 
Even the saw and hammer are means only when they are 
employed in some actual making. Otherwise they are toolsj 
or potential means. They are actual means only when 
brought in conjunction with eye, arm and hand in some 
specific operation. And eye, arm and hand are, correspond- 
ingly, means proper only when they are in active opera- 
tion. And whenever they are in action they are cooperating 
with external materials and energies. Without support 
from beyond themselves the eye stares blankly and the 
hand moves fumblingly. They are means only when they 
enter into organizations with things which independently 
accomplish definite results. These organizations are habits. 

This fact cuts two ways. Except in a contingent sense, 
with an “if,” neither external materials nor bodily and 
mental organs are in themselves means. They have to be 
employed in coordinated conjunction with one another to 
be actual means, or habits. This statement may seem like 
the formulation in technical language of a commonplace 
But belief in magic has played a large part in human his- 
tory. And the essence of ail hocus-pocus is the supposition 
that results can be accomplished without the joint adapta- 
tion to each other of human powers and physical condi- 
tions. A desire for rain may induce men to wave willow 
branches and to sprinkle water. The reaction is natural 
and innocent. But men then go on to believe that their act 
has imediate power to bring rain without the cooperation 
of intermediate conditions of nature. This is magic; while 
it may -be natural or spontaneous, it is not innocent It 
obstructs intelligent study of operative conditions and 
wastes human desire and effort in futilities. 

Belief in magic did not cease when the coarser forms of 
superstitious practice ceased. The principle of magic is 
found whenever it is hoped to get results without intelli- 
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gent control of means; and also when it is supposed that 
means can exist and yet remain inert and inoperative. In 
morals and politics such expectations still prevail, and in 
so far the most important phases of human action are still 
affected by magic. We think that by feeling strongly 
enough about something, by wishing hard enough, we can 
get a desirable result, such as virtuous execution of a good 
resolve, or peace among nations, or good will in industiy. 
We slur over the necessity of the cooperative action of ob- 
jective conditions, and the fact that this cooperation is 
assured only by persistent and close study. Or, on the 
other hand, we fancy we can get these results by external 
machinery, by tools or potential means, without a co’"- 
responding functioning of human desires and capacities 
Often times these two false and contradictory beliefs are 
combined in the same person. The man who feels that hts 
virtues are his own personal accomplishments is likely to 
be also the one who thinks that by passing laws he can 
throw the fear of God into others and make them virtuous 
by edict and prohibitory mandate. 

All habit involves mechanization. Habit is impossible 
without setting up' a mechanism of action, physiologically 
engrained, which operates “spontaneously,” automatically, 
whenever the cue is given. But mechanization is not of 
necessity all there is to habit. Consider the conditions 
under which the first serviceable abilities of life are 
formed. When a child begins to walk he acutely observes, 
he intently and intensely experiments. He looks to see 
what is going to happen and he keeps curious watch on 
every incident. What others do, the assistance they give, 
the models they set, operate not as limitations but as en- 
couragements to his own acts, reinforcements of personal 
perception and endeavor. The first toddling is a romantic 
adventuring into the unknown; and every gained power is 
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a delightful discovery of one’s own powers and of the 
wonders of the world. We may not be able to retain m 
adult habits this zest of intelligence and this freshness of 
satisfaction in newly discovered powers. But there is surely 
a middle term between a normal exercise of power which 
includes some excursion into the unknown, and a mechani- 
cal activity hedged within a drab world. Even in dealing 
with inanimate machines we rank that invention higher 
which adapts its movements to varying conditions. 

All life operates through a mechanism, and the higher 
the form of life the more complex, sure and flexible the 
mechanism. This fact alone should save us from opposing 
life and mechanism, thereby reducing the latter to unin- 
telligent automatism and the former to an aimless splurge 
How delicate, prompt, sure and varied are the movements 
of a violin player or an engraver! How unerringly they 
phrase every shade of emotion and every turn of ideal 
Mechanism is indispensable. If each act has to be con- 
sciously searched for at the moment and intentionally per- 
formed, execution is painful and the product is clumsy 
and baiting. Nevertheless the difference between the artist 
and the mere technician is unmistakable. The artist is a 
masterful technician. The technique or mechanism is fused 
with thought and feeling. The “mechanical” performer 
permits the mechanism to dictate the performance. It is 
absurd to. say that the latter exhibits habit and the former 
not. We are confronted with two kinds of habit, intelligent 
and routine. All life has its elan, but only the prevalence 
of dead habits deflects life into mere elan. 

The word habit may seem twisted somewhat from its 
customary use when employed as we have been using it 
But we need a word to express that kind of human activity 
which is influenced by prior activity and in that sense ac- 
quired; which contains within itself a certain ordering or 
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systematization of minor elements of action ; wbidi is pro- 
jective, dynamic in quality, ready for overt manifestation, 
and which, is operative in some subdued subordinate form 
even when not obviously dominating activity. Habit even 
in its ordinary usage comes nearer to denoting these facts 
than any other word. If the facts are recognized we may 
also use the words attitude and disposition. But unless we 
have first made dear to ourselves the facts which have 
been set forth under the name of habit, these words are 
more likely to be misleading than is the word habit. For 
the latter conveys explicitly the sense of operativeness, ac- 
tuality. Attitude and, as ordinarily used, disposition sug- 
gest something latent, potential, something which requires 
a positive stimulus outside themselves to become active. 
If we perceive that they denote positive forms of action 
which are released merely through removal of some coun- 
teracting “inhibitory” tendency, and then become overt, 
we may employ them instead of the word habit to denote 
subdued, non-patent forms of the latter. 

In this case, we must bear in mind that the word dis- 
position means predisposition, readiness to act overtly in 
a specific fashion whenever opportunity is presented, this 
opportunity consisting in removal of the pressure due to 
the dominance of some overt habit; and that attitude 
means some special case of a predisposition, the disposi- 
tion waiting as it were to spring through an opened door. 
While it is admitted that the word habit has been used in 
a somewhat broader sense than is usual, we must protest 
against the tendency in psychological literature to limit 
its meaning to repetition. This usage is much less in ac- 
cord with popular usage than is the wider way in which we 
have used the word. It assumes from the start the identity 
of habit with routine. Repetition is in no sense the essence 
of habit. Tendency to repeat acts is an incident of many 
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habits but not of all A man with, the habit of giving way 
to angei: may show his habit by a murderous attack upon 
some 0U6 has offended. His act is nonetheless due to 
habit because it occurs oniy once in his life. The essence of 
habit is an acquired predisposition to ways or modes of 
response, not to particular acts except as, under special 
conditions, these express a way of behaving. Habit means 
special sensitiveness or accessibility to certain classes of 
stimuli, standing predilections and aversions, rather than 
bare recurrence of specific acts. It means wilL 

II • Impulses and Instincts* 

Habits as organized activities are secondary and ac' 
quired, not native and original. They are outgrowths of 
unlearned activities which are part of naan’s endowment 
at birth- The order of topics follovred in our discussion 
may accordingly be questioned. Wiry should what is de- 
rived and therefore in some sense artificial in conduct be 
discussed before what is primitive, natural and inevitable? 

did we not set out with an examination of those in- 
stinctive activities upon which the acquisition of habits is 

conditioned? 

The query is a natural one, yet it tempts to flinging 
forth a paradox. In conduct the acquired is the primitive. 
Impulses although first in time are never primary in fact, 
they are secondary and dependent. The seeming paradox 
in statement covers a familiar fact. In the life of the in- 
dividual, instinctive activity comes first. But an individual 
begins life ns a baby, and babies are dependent beings, 
Tbeir activities could continue at most for only a few 
hours were it not for tlie presence and aid of adults with 
their formed habits. And babies owe to adults more than 
procreation, more than the continued food and protection 

♦ and Condvct, pp. 89-101; 149-1S7; 164- 
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■which preserve life. They owe to adults the opportunity to 
express their native activities in 'ways -which have mean- 
ing. Even if by some miracle original activity could con- 
tinue without assistance from the organized sME and art 
of adults, it would not amount to anything. It would be 
mere sound and fury. 

In short, the meaning of native activities is not native 
it 13 acquired. It depends upon interaction with a matured 
social medium. In the case of a tiger or eagle, anger may 
be identified with a serviceable life-activity, with attack 
and defense. With a human being it is as meaningless as a 
gust of wind on a mud puddle apart from a direction given 
it by the presence of other persons, apart from the re- 
sponses they make to it. It is a physical spasm, a blind dis- 
persive burst of wasteful energy. It gets quality, sigmfi- 
cance, when it becomes a smouldering sullenness, an 
annoying interruption, a peevish irritation, a murderous 
revenge, a blazing indignation. And although these phe- 
nomena which have a meaning spring from original native 
reactions to stimuli, yet they depend also upon the re- 
sponsive behavior of others. They and all similar human 
displays of anger are not pure impulses; they are habits 
formed under the influence of association with others who 
have habits already and who show their habits in the 
treatment which converts a blind physical discharge into 
a significant anger. 

After ignoring impulses for a long time in behalf of sen- 
sations, modern psychology now tends to start out -with an 
inventory and description of instinctive activities. This is 
an undoubted improvement. But when it tries to explain 
complicated events in personal and social life by direct 
reference to these native powers, the explanation becomes 
hazy and forced. It is l^e saying the flea and the elephant, 
the lichen and the' redwood, the timid hare and the raven- 
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ing wolf, the plant with the most inconspicuous blossom 
and the plant with the most glaring color are alike prod- 
ucts of natural selection. There may be a sense in which 
the statement is true; but till we know the specific en- 
vironing conditions under which selection took place we 
really know nothing. And so we need to know about the 
social conditions which have educated original activities 
into definite and significant dispositions before we can dis- 
cuss the psychological element in society. This is the true 
meaning of social psychology. 

At some place on the globe, at some time, every kind of 
practice seems to have been tolerated or even praised. How 
is the tremendous diversity of institutions (including 
moral codes) to be accounted for? The native stock of in- 
stincts is practically the same everywhere. Exaggerate as 
much as we like the native differences of Patagonians and 
Greeks, Sioux Indians and Hindoos, Bushmen and Chi- 
nese, their original differences will bear no comparison 
to the amount of difference found in custom and culture 
Since such a diversity cannot be attributed to an original 
identity, the development of native impulse must be stated 
in terms of acquired habits, not the growth of customs in 
terms of instincts. 

Yet it goes without saying that original, unlearned ac- 
tivity has its distinctive place and that an important one 
in conduct. Impulses are the pivots upon which tire re- 
organization of activities turn, they are agencies of devia- 
tion, for giving new directions to old habits and changing 
their quality. Consequently whenever we are concerned 
with understanding social transition and flux or with pro 
jects for reform, personal and collective, our study must 
go to analysis of native tendencies. Interest in progress 
and reform is, indeed, the reason for the present great de- 
velopment of scientific interest in primitive human na- 
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ture. If we inquire why men were so long blind to the es- 
istence of powerful and varied instincts in human beings, 
the answer seems to be found in the lack of a. conception 
of orderly progress. It is fast becoming incredible that 
psychologists disputed as to whether they should choose 
between innate ideas and an empty, passive, wax-like 
mind. For it seems as if a glance at a child would have re- 
vealed that the truth lay in neither doctrine, so obvious is 
the surging of specific native activities. But this obtuse- 
ness to facts was evidence of lack of interest in what could 
be done with impulses, due, in turn, to lack of interest in 
modifying existing institutions. It is no accident that men 
became interested in the psychology of savages and babies 
when they became interested in doing away with old in- 
stitutions. 

In the case of the young it is patent that impulses are 
highly flexible starting points for activities which are di- 
versified according to the ways in which they are used 
Any impulse may become organized into almost any dis- 
position according to the way it interacts with surround- 
ings. Fear may become abject cowardice, prudent caution, 
reverence for superiors, or respect for equals; an agency 
for credulous swallowing of absurd superstitions or for 
wary scepticism, A man may be chiefly afraid of the 
spirits of his ancestors, of officials, of arousing the dis- 
approval of his associates, of being deceived, of fresh air, 
or of Bolshevism. The actual outcome depends upon how 
the impulse of fear is interwoven with other impulses. 
This depends in turn upon the outlets and inhibitions sup- 
plied by the social environment. 

In a definite sense, then, a human society is always 
starting afresh. It is always in process of renewing, and it 
endures only because of renewal. Wfe speak of the peoples 
of southern Europe as Latin peoples. Their existing Ian- 
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guages depart widely from one another and from the Latin 
mother tongue. Yet there never was a day when this al- 
teration of speech was intentional or explicit. Persons al- 
ways meant to reproduce the speech they heard from their 
elders and supposed they were succeeding. This fact may 
stand as a kind of symbol of the reconstruction wrought 
in habits because of the fact that they can be transmitted 
and be made to endure only through the medium of the 
crude activities of the young or through contact with 
persons having different habits. 

Very early in life sets of mind are formed without at- 
tentive thought, and these sets persist and control the ma- 
ture mind. The child learns to avoid the shock of unpleas- 
ant disagreement, to find the easy way out, to appear to 
conform to customs which are wholly mysterious to him in 
order to get his own way — ^that is to display some natural 
impulse without exciting the unfavorable notice of those 
in authority. Adults distrust the intelligence which a child 
has while making upon him demands for a kind of con- 
duct that requires a high order of intelligence, if it is to be 
intelligent at all. The inconsistency is reconciled by in* 
stilling in him “moral” habits which have a maximum oi 
emotional empressment and adamantine hold with a mini- 
mum of understanding. These habitudes, deeply engrained 
before thought is awake and even before the day of experi- 
ences which can later be recalled, govern conscious later 
thought. They are usually deepest and most unget-at-able 
just where critical thought is, most needed — in morals, re- 
ligion and politics. These “infantilisms” account for the 
mass of irrationalities that prevail among men of other- 
wise rational tastes. These personal “hang-overs” are the 
cause of what the student of culture calls survivals. But 
unfortunately these survivals are much more numeroui 
and pervasive than the anthropologist and historian are 
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wont to admit. To list them would perhaps oust one from 
“respectable” society. 

■\nd yet the intimation never wholly deserts us that 
there is in the unformed activities of childhood and youth 
the possibilities of a better life for the community as well 
as for individuals here and there. This dim sense is the 
ground of our abiding idealization of childhod. For wdh 
all its extravagancies and uncertainties, its effusions and 
reticences, it remains a standing proof of a life wherein 
growth is normal not an anomaly, activity a delight not a 
task, and where habit forming is an expansion of po^er 
not its shrinkage. Habit and impulse may war with each 
other, but it is a combat between the habits of adults and 
the impulses of the young, and not, as with the adult, a 
tivil warfare whereby personality is rent asunder. 

While childhood is the conspicuous proof of the renew- 
ing of habit rendered possible by impulse, the latter never 
wholly ceases to play its refreshing role in adult life. If it 
did, life would petrify, society stagnate. Instinctive reac- 
tions are sometimes too intense to be woven into a smooth 
pattern of habits. Under ordinary circumstances they ap- 
pear to be tamed to obey their master, custom. But ex- 
traordinary crises release them and they show by wild 
violent energy how superficial is the control of routine 
The saying that civilization is only skin deep, that a sav- 
age persists beneath the clothes of a civilized man, is the 
common acknowledgment of this fact. At critical moments 
of unusual stimuli the emotional outbreak and rush of in- 
stincts dominating all activity show how superficial is the 
modification which a rigid habit has been able to effect 

"i^Tien we face this fact in its general significance, we 
confront one of the ominous aspects of the history of man 
We realize how little the progress of man has been the 
product of intelligent guidance, how largely it has been a 
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by-product of accidental upheavals, even though by an 
apologetic interest in behalf of some privileged institution 
we later transmute chance into providence. We have de- 
pended upon the clash of war, the stress of revolution, the 
emergence of heroic individuals, the impact of migrations 
generated by war and famine, the incoming of barbarians, 
to change established institutions. Instead of constantly 
utilizing unused impulse to effect continuous reconstruc- 
tion, we have waited till an accumulation of stresses sud- 
denly breaks through tlie dikes of custom. 

In spite of what has been said, it will be asserted that 
there are definite, independent, original instincts which 
manifest themselves in specific acts in a one-to-one cor- 
respondence. Fear, it will be said, is a reality, and so is 
anger, and rivalry, and love of mastery of others, and self- 
abasement, maternal love, sexual desire, gregariousness 
and envy, and each has its own appropriate deed as a re- 
sult. Of course they are realities. So are suction, rusting 
of metals, thunder and lightning and lighter-than-air fly- 
ing machines- But science and invention did not get on as 
long as men indulged in the notion of special forces to ac- 
count for such phenomena. Men tried that road, and it 
only led them into learned ignorance. They spoke of na- 
ture’s abhorrence of a vacuum; of a force of combustion, 
of intrinsic nisus toward this and that; of heaviness and 
levity as forces. It turned out that these “forces” were 
only the phenomena over again, translated from a specific 
and concrete form (in which they were at least actual) 
into a generalized form in which they were verbal. They 
converted a problem into a solution which afforded a sim- 
ulated satisfaction. 

Advance in insight and control came only when the 
mind turned squarely around. After it had dawned upon 
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inquirers that their alleged causal forces were only names 
which condensed into a duplicate form a variety of com- 
plex occurrences, they set about breaking up phenomena 
into minute detail and searching for correlations, that is, 
for elements in other gross phenomena which also varied 
Correspondence of variations of elements took the place of 
large and imposing forces. The psychology of behavior is 
only beginning to undergo similar treatment. It is prob- 
able that the vogue of sensation-psychology was due to the 
fact that it seemed to promise a similar detailed treatment 
of personal phenomena. But as yet we tend to regard sex, 
hunger, fear, and even much more complex active interests 
as if they were lump forces, like the combustion or gravity 
of old-fashioned physical science. 

It is not hard to see how the notion of a single and sep- 
arate tendency grew up in the case of simpler acts like 
hunger and sex. The paths of motor outlet or discharge 
are comparatively few and are fairly well defined. Specific 
bodily organs are conspicuously involved. Hence there is 
suggested the notion of a correspondingly separate psychic 
force or impulse. There are two fallacies in this assump- 
tion. The first consists in ignoring the fact that no activity 
(even one that is limited fay routine habit) is confined to 
the channel which is most flagrantly involved in its execu- 
tion. The whole organism is concerned in every act to 
some extent and in some fashion, internal organs as well as 
muscular, those of circulation, secretion, etc. Since the 
total state of the organism is never exactly twice alike, in 
so far the phenomena of hunger and sex are never twice 
the same in fact. The difference may be negligible for 
some purposes, and yet give the key for the purposes of a 
psychological analysis which shall terminate in a correct 
Judgment of value. Even physiologically the context of or- 
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ganic changes accompanying an act of hunger or sex 
makes the difference between a normal and a morbid 
phenomenon. 

In the second place, the environment in which the act 
takes place is never twice alike. Even when the overt or- 
ganic discharge is substantially the same, the acts impinge 
upon a different environment and thus have different con- 
sequences. It is impossible to regard these differences of 
objective result as indifferent to the quality of the acts 
They are immediately sensed if not clearly perceived; and 
they are the only components of the meaning of the act. 
When feelings, dwelling antecedently in the soul, were 
supposed to be the causes of acts, it was natural to sup- 
pose that each psychic element had its own inherent qual- 
ity which might be directly read off by introspection. But 
when we surrender this notion, it becomes evident that the 
only way of telling what an organic act is like is by the 
sensed or perceptible changes which it occasions. Some 
of these will be intra-organic, and (as just indicated) they 
will vary with every act. Others will be external to the 
organism, and these consequences are more important 
than the intra-organic ones for determining the quality of 
the act. For they are consequences in which others are 
concerned and which evoke reactions of favor and dis- 
favor as well as cooperative and resisting activities of a 
more indirect sort. 

A child gives way to what, grossly speaking, we call 
anger. Its felt or appreciated quality depends in the first 
place upon the condition of his organism at the time, and 
this is never twice alike. In the second place, the act is at 
once modified by the environment upon whfch it im- 
pinges so that different consequences are immediately re- 
flected back to the doer. Imone case, anger is directed say 
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at older and stronger playmates who immediately avenge 
themselves upon the offender, perhaps cruelly. In another 
case, it takes effect upon weaker and impotent children, 
and the reflected appreciated consequence is one of 
achievement, victory, power and a knowledge of the 
means of having one’s own way. The notion that angcT 
still remains a single force is a lazy mythology. Even m 
the cases of hunger and sex, where the channels of action 
are fairly demarcated by antecedent conditions (or “na- 
ture”), the actual content and feel of hunger and sex, are 
indefinitely varied according to their social contexts. Only 
when a man is starving, is hunger an unqualified natural 
impulse; as it approaches this limit, it tends to lose, more- 
over, its psychological distinctiveness and to become a 
raven of the entire organism. 

The treatment of sex by psychoanalysts is most in- 
structive, for it flagrantly exhibits both the consequences 
of artificial simplification, and the transformation of social 
results into psychic causes. Writers, usually male, hold 
forth on the psychology of woman, as if they were dealing 
with a Platonic universal entity, although they habitually 
treat men as individuals, varying with structure and en- 
vironment. They treat phenomena which are peculiarly 
symptoms of the civilization of the West at the present 
time as if they were the necessary effects of fixed native 
impulses of human nature. Romantic love as it exists to- 
day, with all the varying perturbations it occasions, is as 
definitely a sign of specific historic conditions as are big 
battle ships with turbines, internal-combustion engines, 
and electrically driven machines. It would be as sensible 
to treat the latter as effects of a single psychic cause as to 
attribute the phenomena of disturbance and conflict which 
accompany present sexucd relations as manifestations of 
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an original single psycMc force or Libido. Upon this point 
at least a Marxian simplification is nearer the truth than 
that of Jung. 

Again it is customary to suppose that there is a single 
instinct of fear, or at most a few well-defined sub-speaes 
of it. In reality, when one is afraid the whole being re- 
acts, and this entire responding organism is never twice 
the same. In fact, also, every reaction takes place in a dif- 
ferent environment, and its meaning is never twice alike, 
since the difference in environment makes a difference in 
consequences. It is only m3rthology which sets up a single, 
identical psychic force which “causes” all the reactions of 
fear, a force beginning and ending in itself. It is true 
enough that in all cases we are able to identify certain 
more or less separable characteristic acts — muscular con- 
tractions, withdrawals, evasions, concealments. But in the 
latter words we have already brought in an environment 
Such terms as withdrawal and concealment have no mean- 
ing except as attitudes toward objects. There is no such 
thing as an environment in general ; there are .specific 
changing objects and events. Hence tire kind of evasion 
or running away or shrinking up which takes place is di- 
rectly correlated with specific surrounding conditions 
There is no one fear having diverse manifestations; there 
are as many qualitatively different fears as there are ob- 
jects responded to and different consequences sensed and 
observed. 

Fear of the dark is different from fear of publicity, 
fear of the dentist from fear of ghosts, fear of conspicuous 
success from fear of humiliation, fear of a bat from fear 
of a bear. Cowardice, embarrassment, caution and rever- 
ence may all be regarded as forms of fear. They all have 
certain physical organic acts in common — ^those of or- 
ganic shrinkage, gestures of hesitation and retreat. But 
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each is qualitatively unique. Each is what it is in virtue 
of Its total interactions or correlations with other acts and 
mth the environing medium, with consequences. High ex- 
plosives and. the aeroplane have brought into being some- 
thing new in conduct. There is no error in calling it fear. 
But there is error, even from a limited clinical standpoint, 
in permitting the classifying name to blot from view the 
difference between fear of bombs dropped from the sky 
and the fears which previously existed. The new fear is 
just as much and just as little original and native as a 
child’s fear of a stranger. 

For any activity is original when it first occurs. As con- 
ditions are continually changing, new and primitive ac- 
tivities are continually occurring. The traditional psychol- 
ogy of instincts obscures recognition of this fact. It sets 
up a hard-and-fast preordained class under which specific 
acts are subsumed, so that their own quality and origi- 
nality are lost from view. This is why the novelist and 
dramatist are so much more illuminating as well as more 
interesting commentators on conduct than the schema- 
tizing psychologist. The artist makes perceptible indi- 
vidual responses and thus displays a new phase of human 
nature evoked in new situations. In putting the case \ds- 
ibly and dramatically he reveals vital actualities. The 
scientific systematizer treats each act as merely another 
sample of some old principle, or as a mechanical com- 
bination of elements drawn from a ready-made inventory. 

When we recognize the diversity of native activities and 
the varied ways in which they are modified through Inter- 
actions with one another in response to different condi- 
tions, we are able to understand moral phenomena other- 
wise baffling. In the career of any impulse activity there 
are speaking generally three possibilities. It may find a 
surging explosive discharge — blind unintelligent. It may 
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be sublimated — that is, become a factor coordinated in- 
telligently with others in a continuing course of action 
Thus a gust of anger may, because of its dynamic incor- 
poration into disposition, he converted into an abiding 
conviction of social injustice to be remedied, and furnish 
the dynamic to. carry the conviction into execution. Or an 
excitation of sexual attraction may reappear in art or in 
tranquil domestic attachments and services. Such an out- 
come represents the normal or desirable functioning of 
impulse; in which, to use our previous language, the im- 
pulse operates as a pivot, or reorganization of habit. Or 
again a released impulsive activity may be neither im- 
mediately expressed in isolated spasmodic action, nor in- 
directly employed in an enduring interest. It may be 
“suppressed.” 

Suppression is not annihilation. “Psychic” energy is no 
more capable of being abolished i than the forms we recog- 
nize as physical. If it is neither exploded nor converted, it 
is turned inwards, to lead a surreptitious, subterranean 
life. An isolated or spasmodic manifestation is a sign of 
immaturity, crudity, savagery; a suppressed activity is the 
cause of all kinds of intellectual and moral pathology. One 
form of the resulting pathology constitutes “reaction” in 
the sense in which the historian speaks of reactions A 
conventionally familiar instance is Stuart license after 
Puritan restraint. A striking modern instance is the orgy of 
extravagance following upon the enforced economies and 
hardships of war, the moral letdown after its highstrung 
exalted idealisms, the deliberate carelessness after an at- 
tention too intense and too narrow. Outward manifesta- 
tion of many normal activities had been suppressed. But 
activities were not suppressed. They were merely dammed 
up awaiting their chance. 

The development of mental pathologies to the point 
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where they need clinical attention has of late enforced a 
widespread consciousness of some of the evils of suppres- 
sion of impulse. The studies of psychiatrists have made 
clear that impulses driven into pockets distill poison and 
produce festering sores. An organization of impulse into a 
working habit forms an interest. A surreptitious furtive 
organization which does not articulate in avowed expres- 
sion forms a "complex.” Current clinical psychology has 
undoubtedly overworked the influence of sexual impulse 
in this connection, refusing at the hands of some writers 
to recognize the operation of any other modes of dis- 
turbance. There are explanations of ‘this onesidedness 
The intensity of the sexual instinct and its organic rami- 
fications produce many of the cases that are so noticeable 
as to demand the attention of physicians. And social 
tabus and the tradition of secrecy have put this impulse 
under greater strain than has been imposed upon otheis 
If a society existed in which the existence of impulse to- 
ward food were socially disavowed until it was compelled 
to live an illicit, covert life, alienists would have plenty of 
cases of mental and moral disturbance to relate in con- 
nection with hunger. 

The significant thing is that the pathology arising from 
the sex instinct affords a striking case of a universal prin- 
ciple. Every impulse is, as far as it' goes, force, urgency 
It must either be used in some function, direct or sub- 
limated, or be driven into a concealed, hidden activity It 
has long been asserted on empirical grounds that repres- 
sion and enslavement result in corruption and perversion 
We have at last discovered the reason for this fact. The 
wholesome and saving force of intellectual freedom, open 
confrontation, publicity, now has the stamp of scientific 
sanction. The evil of checking impulses is not that they 
are checked Without inhibition there is no instigation of 
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imagination, no redirection into more discriminated and 
comprehensive activities. The evil resides in a refusal of 
direct attention which forces the impulse into disguise and 
concealment, until it enacts its own unavowed uneasy 
private life subject to no inspection and no control. 

A rebellious disposition is also a form of romanticism. 
At least rebels set out as romantics, or, in popular par- 
lance, as idealists. There is no bitterness like that of con- 
scious impotency, the sense of suffocatingly complete sup- 
pression. The world is hopeless to one without hope. The 
rage of total despair is a vain effort at blind destructive- 
ness. Partial suppression induces in some natures a picture 
of complete freedom, while it arouses a destructive pro- 
test against existing institutions as enemies that stand in 
the way of freedom. Rebellion has at least one advantage 
over recourse to artificial stimulation and to subconscious 
nursings of festering sore spots. It engages in action and 
thereby comes in contact with realities. It contains the 
possibility of learning something. Yet learning by this 
method is immensely expensive. The costs are incalculable. 
As Napoleon said, every revolution moves in a vicious 
circle. It begins and ends in excess. 

The use of the words instinct and impulse in the fore- 
going as practical equivalents is intentional, even though 
it may grieve critical readers. The word instinct taken 
alone is still too laden with the older notion that an in- 
stinct is always definitely organized and adapted — ^which 
for the most part is just what it is not in human beings 
The word impulse suggests something primitive, yet loose, 
undirected, initial. Man can progress as beasts cannot, 
precisely because he has so many “instincts” that they cut 
across one another, so that most serviceable actions must 
be learned. In learning habits it is possible for man to 
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learn the habit of learning. Then betterment becomes a 
conscious principle of life. 

HI ■ Intelligence* 

In discussing habit and impulse we have repeatedly 
met topics where reference to the work of thought wa 
imperative. Explicit consideration of the place and office 
of intelligence in conduct can hardly begin otherwise than 
by gathering together these incidental references and re- 
affirming their significance. The stimulation of reflective 
imagination by impulse, its dependence upon established 
habits, and its effect in transforming habit and regulating 
impulse forms, accordingly, our first theme. 

Habits are conditions of intellectual efficiency. They 
operate in two ways upon intellect. Obviously, they re- 
strict its reach, they fix its boundaries. They are blinders 
that confine the eyes of mind to the road ahead. They pre- 
vent thought from straying away from its imminent occu- 
pation to a landscape more varied and picturesque but 
irrelevant to practice. Outside the scope of habits, thought 
works gropingly, fumbling in confused uncertainty; and 
yet habit made complete in routine shuts in thought so 
effectually that it is no longer needed or possible. The 
routineer’s road is a ditch out of which he cannot get, 
whose sides enclose him, directing his course so thoroughly 
that he no longer thinks of his path or his destination. All 
habit forming involves the beginning of an intellectual 
specialization which if unchecked ends in thoughtless ac 
tion. 

Significantly enough this fullblown result is called ab- 
sentmindedness. Stimulus and response are mechanically 
linked together in an unbroken chain. Each successive act 

* From Human- Nature and Conduct, pp. 172-196; 2S4-2SS. 
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facilely evoked by its predecessor pushes us automatically 
into the next act of a predetermined series. Only a signal 
flag of distress recalls consciousness to the task of carrying 
on Fortunately nature which beckons us to this path of 
least resistance also puts obstacles in the way of our com- 
plete acceptance of its invitation. Success in achieving a 
ruthless and dull efficiency of action is thwarted by unto- 
ward circumstance. The most skilful aptitude bumps at 
times into the unexpected, and so gets into trouble from 
which only observation and invention extricate it. Effi- 
ciency in following a beaten path has then to be converted 
into breaking a new road through strange lands. 

Habit is however more than a restriction of thought. 
Habits become negative limits because they are first posi- 
tive agencies. The more numerous our habits the wider the 
field of possible observation and foretelling. The more 
flexible they are, the more refined is perception in its dis- 
crimination and the more delicate the presentation evoked 
by imagination. The sailor is intellectually at home on the 
sea, the hunter in the forest, the painter in his studio, the 
man of science in his laboratory. These commonplaces are 
universally recognized in the concrete; but their signifi- 
cance is obscured and their truth denied in the current 
general theory of mind. For they mean nothing more or 
less than that habits formed in process of exercising bio- 
logical aptitudes are the sole agents of observation, recol- 
lection, foresight and judgment: a mind or consciousness 
or soul in general which performs these operations is a 
myth. 

Yet habit does not, of itself, know, for it does not of 
itself stop to think, observe or remember. Neither does 
impulse of itself engage in reflection or contemplation. It 
just lets go. Habits by themselves are too organized, too 
insistent and dete te to need to indulge in mqmry or 
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imagination. And impulses are too chaotic, tumultuous 
and confused to be able to know even if they wanted to 
Habit as such is too definitely adapted to an environ- 
ment to survey or analyze it, and impulse is too indeter- 
minately related to the environment to be capable of re- 
porting anything about it. Habit incorporates, enacts or 
overrides objects, but it doesn’t know them. Impulse scat- 
ters and obliterates them with its restless stir. A certain 
delicate combination of habit and impulse is requisite for 
observation, memory and judgment. Knowledge which is 
not projected against the black unknown lives in the 
muscles, not in consciousness. 

We may, indeed, be said to know how by means of our 
habits. And a sensible intimation of the practical function 
of knowledge has led men to identify all acquired practical 
skill, or even the instinct of animals, with knowledge. We 
walk and read aloud, we get off and on street cars, we 
dress and undress, and do a thousand useful acts without 
thinking of them. We know something, namely, how to do 
them. Bergson’s philosophy of intuition is hardly more 
than an elaborately documented commentary on the popu- 
lar conception that by instinct a bird knows how to build 
a nest and a spider to weave a web. But after all, this 
practical work done by habit and instinct in securing 
prompt and exact adjustment to the environment is not 
knowledge, except by courtesy. Or, if we choose to call it 
knowledge — and no one has the right to issue an ukase to 
the contrary — then other things also called knowledge, 
knowledge oj and about things, knowledge that things are 
thus and so, knowledge that involves reflection and con- 
scious appreciation, remains of a different sort, unac- 
counted for and undescribed. 

The problem of the place of knowledge and judgment 
in conduct d^iends upon getting the fundamental psy 
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chology of thought straightened out. We compare life to a 
traveler faring forth. We may consider him first at a mo- 
ment when his activity is confident, straightforward, or- 
ganized. He marches on giving no direct attention to his 
path, nor thinking of his destination. Abruptly he is pulled 
up, arrested. Something is going wrong in his activity 
From the standpoint of an onlooker, he has met an ob- 
stacle which must be overcome before his behavior can be 
unified into a successful ongoing. From his own stand- 
point, there is shock, confusion, perturbation, uncertainty. 
For the moment he doesn’t know what hit him, as we say, 
nor where he is going. But a new impulse is stirred which 
becomes the starting point of an investigation, a looking 
into things, a trying to see them, to find out what is going 
on. Habits which were interfered with begin to get a new 
direction as they cluster about the impulse to look and see 
The blocked habits of locomotion give him a sense of 
where he was going, of what he had set out to do, and of 
the ground already traversed. As he looks, he sees definite 
things which are not just things at large but which are re- 
lated to his course of action. The momentum of the ac- 
tivity entered upon persists as a sense of direction, of aim; 
it is an anticipatory project. In short, he recollects, ob- 
serves and plans. 

The trinity of these forecasts, perceptions and remem- 
brances form a subject-matter of discriminated and iden- 
tified objects. These objects represent habits turned inside 
out. They exhibit both the onward tendency of habit and 
the objective conditions which have been incorporated 
within it. Sensations in immediate consciousness are ele- 
ments of action dislocated through the shock of interrup- 
tion. They never, however, completely monopolize the 
scene; for there is a body of residual undisturbed habits 
wh ch IS reflected m remeinbered and perceived objects 
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having a meaning. Thus out of shock and puzzlement 
there gradually emerges a figured framework of objects, 
past, present, future. These shade off variously into a vast 
penumbra of vague, unfigured things, a setting which is 
taken for granted and not at all explicitly presented. Ihe 
compleidty of the figured scene in its scope and refinement 
of contents depends wholly upon prior habits and their 
organization. The reason a baby can know little and an 
experienced adult know much when confronting the same 
things is not because the latter has a “mind” which the 
former has not, but because one has already formed habits 
which the other has still to acquire. The scientific man and 
the philosopher like the carpenter, the physician and poli- 
tician know with their habits not with their “conscious- 
ness.” The latter is eventual, not a source. Its occurrence 
marks a peculiarly delicate connection betvveen highly or- 
ganized habits and unorganized impulses. Its contents or 
objects, observed, recollected, projected and generalized 
into principles, represent the incorporated material of 
habits coming to the surface, because habits are disin- 
tegrating at the touch of conflicting impulses. But they 
also gather themselves together to comprehend impulse 
and make it effective. 

Deliberation is a dramatic rehearsal (in imagination) of 
various competing possible lines of action. It starts from 
the blocking of efficient overt action, due to that conflict 
of prior habit and newly released impulse to which ref- 
erence has been made. Then each habit, each impulse, in- 
volved in the temporary suspense of overt action takes its 
turn in being tried out. Deliberation is an experiment in 
finding out what the various lines of possible action are 
really hke. It is an experiment in making various com- 
binations of selected elements of habits and impulses, to 
see what the resultant action would be like if it were 
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entered upon. But the trial is in imagination, not in overt 
fact. The experiment is carried on by tentative rehearsals 
in thought -which do not affect physical facts outside the 
body. Thought runs ahead and foresees outcomes, and 
thereby avoids having to await the instruction of actual 
failure and disaster. An act overtly tried out is irrevocable, 
its consequences cannot be blotted out. An act tried out 
in rniagination is not final or fatal. It is retrievable. 

Each conflicting habit and impulse takes its turn in pro- 
jecting itself upon the screen of imagination. It unrolls a 
picture of its future history, of the career it would have if 
it were given head. Although overt exhibition is checked 
by the pressure of contrary propulsive tendencies, this 
very inhibition gives habit a chance at manifestation m 
thought. Deliberation means precisely that activity is dis- 
integrated, and that its various elements hold one another 
up. While none has force enough to become the center of a 
re-directed activity, or to dominate a course of action, each 
has enough power to check others from exercising mastery. 
Activity does not cease in order to give way to reflection, 
activity is turned from execution into intra-organic chan- 
nels, resulting in dramatic rehearsal. 

If activity were directly exhibited it would result m 
certain experiences, contacts -with the environment. It 
would succeed by making environing objects, things and 
persons, co-partners in its forward movement; or else it 
would run against obstacles and be troubled, possibly de- 
feated. These experiences of contact with objects and their 
qualities give meaning, character, to an otherwise fluid, 
unconscious activity. We find out what seeing means by 
the objects which are seen. They constitute the signifi- 
cance of visual activity which would otherwise remain a 
blank. “Pure” activity is for consciousness pure emptiness 
It acquires a content or filling of meanings only m static 
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termini j what it comes to rest in, or in the obstacles which 
check its onward movement and deSect it. As has been re- 
marked, the object is that which objects. 

There is no difference in this respect between a visible 
course of conduct and one proposed in deliberation. We 
have no direct consciousness of what we purpose to do 
We can judge its nature, assign its meaning, only by fol- 
lowing it into the situations whither it leads, noting the 
objects against which it runs and seeing how they rebuff 
or unexpectedly encourage it. In imagination as in fact we 
know a road only by what we see as we travel on it 
Moreover the objects which prick out the course of a pro- 
posed act until we can see its design also serve to direct 
eventual overt activity. Every object hit upon as the habit 
traverses its imaginary path has a direct effect upon ex- 
isting activities. It reinforces, inhibits, redirects habits al- 
ready working or stirs up others which had not previously 
actively entered in. In thought as well as in overt action, 
the objects experienced in following out a course of action 
attract, repel, satisfy, annoy, promote and retard. Thus 
deliberation proceeds. To say that at last it ceases is to 
say that choice, decision, takes place. 

What then is choice? Simply hitting in imagination 
upon an object which furnishes an adequate stimulus to 
the recovery of overt action. Choice is made as soon as 
some habit, or some combination of elements of habits 
and impulse, finds a way fuUy open. Then energy is re- 
leased. The mind is made up, composed, unified. As long 
as deliberation pictures shoals or rocks or troublesome 
gales as marking the route of a contemplated voyage, de- 
liberation goes on. But when the various factors in action 
fit harmoniously together, when imagination finds no an- 
noying hindrance, when there is a picture of open seas, 
filled sails and favoring winds, the voyage is definitely 
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entered upon. This decisive direction of action constitutes 
choice. It is a great error to suppose that we have no pief- 
erences until there is a choice. We are always biased be- 
ings, tending in one direction rather than another. The 
occasion of deliberation is an excess of preferences, not 
natural apathy or an absence of likings. We want things 
that are incompatible with one another; therefore we have 
to make a choice of what we redly want, of the course of 
action, that is, which most fully releases activities. Choice 
13 not the emergence of preference out of indifference It 
is the emergence of a unified preference out of competing 
preferences. Biases that had held one another in check 
now, temporarily at least, reinforce one another, and con- 
stitute a unified attitude. The moment arrives when im- 
agination pictures an objective consequence of action 
which supplies an adeqxiate stimulus and releases defini- 
tive action. All deliberation is a search for a way to act, 
not for a final terminus. Its office is to facilitate stimula- 
tion. 

These facts give us the key to the old controversy as to 
the respective places of desire and reason in conduct. It is 
notorious that some moralists have deplored the influence 
of desire; they have found the heart of strife between 
good and evil in the conflict of desire with reason, in 
which the former has force on its side and the latter au- 
thority, But reasonableness is in fact a quality of an effec- 
tive relationship among desires rather than a thing op- 
posed to desire. It signifies the order, perspective, propor- 
tion which is achieved, during deliberation, out of a diver- 
sity of earlier incompatible preferences. Choice is reason- 
able when it induces' us to act reasonably; that is, with 
regard to the claims of each of the competing habits and 
impulses. This implies, of course, the presence of a com- 
prehensive object one which coordinates org — and 
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functions each factor of the situation which gave rise to 
conflict, suspense and deliberation. This is as true when 
some “bad” impulses and habits enter in as when ap- 
proved ones require unification. We have already seen the 
effects of choking them off, of efforts at direct suppression 
Bad habits can be subdued only by being utilized as ele- 
ments in a new, more generous and comprehensive scheme 
of action, and good ones be preserved from rot only by 
similar use. 

The conclusion is not that the emotional, passionate 
phase of action can be or should be eliminated in behalf of 
a bloodless reason. More “passions,” not fewer, is the an- 
swer, To check the influence of hate there must be sympa- 
thy, while to rationalize sympathy there are needed emo- 
tions of curiosity, caution, respect for the freedom of 
others — dispositions which evoke objects which balance 
those called up by sympathy, and prevent its degeneration 
into maudlin sentiment and meddling interference. Ration- 
ality, once more, is not a force to evoke against impulse 
and habit. It is the attainment of a working harmony 
among diverse desires. “Reason” as a noun .signifies the 
happy cooperation of a multitude of dispositions, such as 
sympathy, curiosity, exploration, experimentation, frank- 
ness, pursuit (to follow things through), circumspection 
(to look about at tlie context). The elaborate sys- 
tems of science are born not of reason but of impulses at 
first slight and flickering; impulses to handle, move about, 
to hunt, to uncover, to mix things separated and divide 
things combined, to talk and to listen. Method is their ef- 
fectual organization into continuous dispositions of in- 
quiry, development and testing. It occurs after these acts 
and because of their consequences. Reason, the rational 
attitude, is the resulting disposition, not a ready-made 
antecedent which can be invoked at will and set into move- 
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rneut. The man who would intelligently cultivate intelli- 
gence will widen, not narrow, bis life of strong impulses 
while aiming at their happy coincidence in operation. 

Impulse is primary and intelligence is secondary and in 
some sense derivative. There should be no blinking of this 
fact. But recognition of it as a fact exalts intelligence. For 
thought is not the slave of impulse to do its bidding. Im- 
pulse does not know what it is after; it cannot give orders, 
not even if it wants to. It rushes blindly into any opening 
it chances to find. Anything that expends it, satisfies it. 
One outlet is like another to it. It is indiscriminate. Its 
vagaries and excesses are the stock theme of classical mor- 
alists ; and while they point the wrong moral in urging the 
abdication of impulse in favor of reason, their characteri- 
zation of impulse is not wholly wrong. What intelligence 
has to do in the service of impulse is to act not as its 
obedient servant but as its clarifier and liberator. And this 
can be accomplished only by a study of the conditions and 
causes, the workings and consequences of the greatest pos- 
sible variety of desires and combinations of desire. Intelli- 
gence converts desire into plans, systematic plans based on 
assembling facts, reporting events as they happen, keeping 
tab on them and analyzing them. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

INTELLIGENCE IN MORALS 

I -Individual and Social Morality* 

WHEN social life is stable, when custom rules, the 
problems of morals have to do with the adjustments which 
individuals make to the institutions in which they live, 
rather than with the moral quality of the institutions 
themselves. Men take their social relations for granted, 
they are what they are and, in being that, are what they 
should be. If anything is wrong it is due to the failure of 
individuals to do what social customs tell tliera to do 
Only a few daring persons criticize ancestral habits, and 
then only guardedly. When social life is in a state of flux, 
moral issues cease to gather exclusively about personal 
conformity and deviation. They center in the value of so- 
cial arrangements, of laws, of inherited traditions that 
have crystallized into institutions, in changes that are de- 
sirable. Institutions lose their quasi-sacredness and are 
the objects of moral questioning. We now live in such a 
period. Ever since the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the interesting and stirring human problems for intel- 
lectual inquiry as well as for practical application have 
arisen out of criticism of existing social arrangements and 
traditions, in State, government, law, church, family, in- 
dustry, business, international relations. So far as moral 
theories have kept aloof from perplexities about social 

* From Etidci Dewey and TUfta (revised edition) pp 347 3S3 
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policies in these fields, so far as they have merely re- 
peated commonplaces about personal conduct in isolation 
from social issues, they have become anemic and sterile 

Indeed, one of the chief values, from the standpoint of 
theory, of considering the moral bearing of social problems 
is that we are then confronted with live issues in which 
vital choices still have to be made, and with situations 
where principles are still in process of forming. We are 
thus saved from the “moralistic” narrowing down of mor- 
als; we appreciate that morals are as wide as the area of 
everything which affects the values of human living. These 
values are involved on the widest scale in social issues. 
Hence critical questioning of existing institutions and crit- 
ical discussion of changes, proposed on the theory that 
they will produce social betterment, are the best means 
of enforcing the fact that moral theory is more than a re- 
mote exercise in conceptual analysis or than a mere mode 
of preaching and exhortation. When we take the social 
point of view we are compelled to realize the extent to 
which our moral beliefs are a product of the social envi- 
ronment and also the extent to which thinking, new ideas, 
can change this environment. 

Study from this point of view also discloses in a con- 
crete fashion the limitation of moral theory and the posi- 
tive office which it can perform. It shows that it is not the 
business of moral theory to provide a ready-made solution 
to large moral perplexities. But it also makes it clear that 
while the solution has to be reached by action based on 
personal choice, theory can enlighten and guide choice and 
action by revealing alternatives, and by bringing to light 
what is entailed when, we choose one alternative rather 
than another. It shows, in short, that the function of the- 
ory is not to furnish a substitute for personal reflective 
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choice but to be an instrument for rendering deliberation 
more effective and hence choice more intelligent. 

Again, conventionalized morals conceal from view the 
uncertainty which attends decision as to what is good in a 
concrete case, and covers up the problematic nature of 
what is right and obligatory. But consideration of social 
questions and conflicting proposals brings just these things 
home to us. It puts before us situations where the moral 
struggle is not just to be kept from departing from what 
we know already to be good and right, but where we need 
to discover what is good and right, and where reflection 
and experimentation are the sole means of discovery. There 
are still those who think they are in possession of codes 
and principles which settle finally and automatically the 
right and wrong of, say, divorce, the respective rights of 
capital and labor, the exact limits of private property, the 
extent to which legislation should go in deciding what in- 
dividuals shall eat, drink, wear, etc. But there are also 
many otlier persons, an increasing number, who see that 
such questions as these cannot be settled by deduction 
from fixed premises, and that the attempt to decide them 
in that fashion is the road to the intolerant fanaticism, 
dogmatism, class strife, of the closed mind. Wars waged in 
the alleged interest of religion, or in defense of particular 
economic conceptions, prove the practical danger of carry- 
ing theoretical dogmatism into action. Since the right 
course is to bring the best intelligence we can, command to 
bear upon such social problems, theory has a definite func- 
tion in establishing the value of such intelligence and in 
promoting it by clarifying issues, proposing solutions, guid- 
ing the action n^hich tests the worth of these proposals. 

The foregoing remarks should make clear what is meant 
by that change from personal to social morality which has 
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been referred to. It does not signify that morality be- 
comes impersonal and collective; it remains and must re- 
main personal in that social problems have to be faced by 
individuals, and decisions reached in the forum of individ- 
ual minds have to be carried into effect by individual 
agents, who are in turn personally responsible for the con- 
sequences of'their acts. Morals are personal because they 
spring from personal insight, judgment, and choice. Such 
facts as these, however, are wholly consistent with the 
fact that what men think and believe is affected by com- 
mon factors, and that the thought and choice of one in- 
dividual spread to others. They do not militate against 
the fact that men have to act together, and that their con- 
joint action is embodied in institutions and laws; that 
unified action creates government and legislative policies, 
forms the family, establishes schools and churches, mani- 
fests itself in business corporations of vast extent and 
power, in dubs and fraternities for enjoyment and recrea- 
tion, and in armies which set nation against nation. In 
other words, it is a fact that a vast network of relations 
surrounds the individual: indeed, “surrounds” is too ex- 
ternal a term, since every individual lives in the network 
as a part of it. The material of personal reflection and of 
choice comes to each of us from the customs, traditions, 
institutions, policies, and plans of these large collective 
wholes. They are the influences which form his character, 
evoke and confirm his attitudes, and affect at every turn 
the quality of his happiness and his aspirations. This 
statement is true not only of the associations of which he 
is a direct member but also of those which seem external 
to him; since through commerce, war, and intercommuni- 
cation the action of one territorial nation affects the mem- 
bers of another, while the standards set by one social 
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group, say that of wealth and prestige, affect the desires 
and the capabilities of individuals in other groups. 

At the present time, almost all important ethical prob- 
lems arise out of the conditions of associated life. As we 
have previously noted, in a stationary society, in one 
dominated by custom, the existing social order seems to 
be like the order of nature itself; as inevitable, and as 
necessary or as capricious as the case may be. Any sugges- 
tion for change is regarded as “unnatural.” Even in pres- 
ent social life, any deep-seated change is opposed as con- 
trary to nature; such was the case, for example, with 
“votes for women” a short time ago. Such is the 
case still with proposals for, say, doing away with war, 
or the elimination of the pecuniary profit motive from in- 
dustry. Nevertheless, when inventions modify social con- 
ditions, when new wants and new satisfactions abound, 
when dislocations of elements of population through mi- 
gration take place on a large scale, when cultures once sep- 
arated mix and influence one another, when new modes 
of industry invade domestic life, when the emergence of in- 
creased leisure time coincides with new opportunities for 
amusement, when great combinations of capital arise 
which determine the opportunities of individuals for find- 
ing work, attention is forced to note the influence exerted 
upon individuals by collective conditions. Personal selves 
are forced, unless they are merely to drift, to consider 
their own action with respect to social changes. They are 
forced, if they engage in reflection at all, to determine 
what social tendencies they shall favor and which ones 
they shall oppose; which institutions they will strive to 
conserve and which they will endeavor to modify or abol- 
ish. That the present is a time of social changes is a com- 
monplace; the mere existence alone of democratic govern- 
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ment, for example, raises social issues for moral decision 
which did not exist for most men and women so long as 
government was autocratic and confined to a few. 

The change from “personaT’ to '"sociar’ morality con- 
cerns then the kind of moral questions which are upper- 
most. For many individuals it is not now a question of 
whether they individually will appropriate property be- 
longing to another, but whether existing large-scale eco- 
nomic arrangements operate to effect an equitable distri- 
bution of property; and if not, what they as individuals 
shall do about it. In one sense the change to social moral- 
ity makes morals more acutely personal than they were 
when custom ruled. It forces the need of more personal 
reflection, more personal knowledge and insight, more de- 
liberate and steadfast personal convictions, more resolute 
personal attitudes in action — ^more personal in the sense 
of being more conscious in choice and more voluntary in 
execution. It would then be absurd to suppose that “social 
morals” meant a swallowing up of individuality in an 
anonymous mass, or an abdication of personal responsibil- 
ity in decision and action. It signifies that the social con- 
ditions and social consequences of personal action (which 
always exist in any case), are now brought to explicit 
consciousness so that they require searching thought and 
careful judgment in a way practically unprecedented for- 
merly. It indicates that reflection is morally indispensable 
It points out the material of reflection; the sort of things 
to which moral inquiry and judgment must go out. 

II - Reflection in the Moral Situation* 

There can, however, be no such thing as reflective mo- 
rality except where men seriously ask by what purposes 
they should direct their conduct and why they should do 

* Fiom Ethics. Dewey and Tufts (revised edition) - pp. 197-201 
223-230 31Z 13 
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so, what it is which makes their purposes good. This in- 
tellectual search for ends is bound to arise when customs 
fail to give required guidance. And this failure happens 
when old institutions break down; when invasions from 
without and inventions and innovations from within rad- 
ically alter the course of life. 

Every habit introduces continuity into activity; it fur- 
nishes a permanent thread or axis. When custom breaks 
down, the only tiling which can link together the succes- 
sion of various acts is a common purpose running through 
separate acts. An end-in- view gives unity and continuity, 
whether it be the securing of an education, the carrying 
on of a military campaign, or the building of a house. The 
more inclusive the aim in question the broader is the uni- 
fication which is attained. Comprehensive ends may con- 
nect together acts performed during a long span of years 
To the common soldier or even to the general in com- 
mand, winning the campaign may be a sufficiently com- 
prehensive aim to unify acts into conduct. But some one is 
bound to ask: What then? To what uses shall victory 
when achieved be put? At least that question is bound to 
be asked, provided men are intelligently interested in their 
behavior and are not governed by chance and the pressure 
of the passing moment. The development of inclusive and 
enduring aims is the necessary condition of the application 
of reflection in conduct; indeed, they are two names for 
the same fact. There can be no such thing as reflective 
morality where there is not solicitude for the ends to 
which action is directed. 

An end-in-view differs on one side from a mere antici- 
pation or prediction of an outcome, and on the other side 
from the propulsive force of mere habit and appetite. In 
distinction from the first, it involves a want, an impulsive 
urge and forward drive ; in distinction from the second it 
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involves an intellectual factor, the thought of an object 
which gives meaning and direction to the urge. This con- 
nection between purpose and desire is the source of one 
whole class of moral problems. Attainment of learning, 
professional skill, wealth, power, would not be animating 
purposes unless the thought of some result were unified 
with some intense need of the self, for it taltes thought to 
convert an impulse into a desire centered in an object. But 
on the other end, a strong craving tends to exclude 
thought. It is in haste for its own speedy realization. An 
intense appetite, say thirst, impels to immediate action 
without thought of its consequences, as a very thirsty 
man at sea tends to drink salt water without regard to ob- 
jective results. Deliberation and inquiry, on the other 
hand, take time; they demand delay, the deferring of im- 
mediate action. Craving does not look beyond the moment, 
but it is of the very nature of thought to look toward a 
remote end. 

There is accordingly a conflict brought about within the 
self. But while there is conflict, it is not between desire 
and reason, but between a desire which wants a nearby 
object and a desire which wants an object which is seen 
by thought to occur in consequence of an intervening 
series of conditions, or in the “long run”; it is a conflict 
between two objects presented in thought, one correspond- 
ing to a want or appetite just as it presents itself in isola- 
tion, the other corresponding to the want thought of in 
relation to other wants. Fear may suggest flight or lying 
to a man as ends to be sought; further thought may bring 
a man to a conviction that steadfastness and truthfulness 
will insure a much larger and more enduring good. There 
is an idea in each case; in the first case, an idea of per- 
sonal safety; in the second instance, an idea of, say, the 
safety of others to be achieved by remaining at a post. In 
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each case ako there is desire ; in the first instance a desire 
which lies close to natural impulse and instinct; in the 
second instance^ a desire which would not be aroused were 
it not that thought brings into view remote consequences 
In one case, original impulse dictates the thought of the 
object; in the other case, this original impulse is trans- 
formed into a different desire because of objects which 
thought holds up to view. But no matter how elaborate 
and how rational is the object of thought, it is impotent 
unless it arouses desire. 

In its extreme and logical form the conception of ends 
has no great present vogue. Discussion of it is still impor- 
tant, however, because its underlying idea is perpetuated 
in the tendency to regard morals as a set of special and 
separate dispositions. Moral goodness is quite commonly- 
divided off from interest in all the objects which make 
life fuller, and is confined to a narrow set of aims, which 
are prized too often merely because they involve inhibition 
and repression. Experience shows that the effect ofdhis at- 
titude is. to keep attention fixed upon the things which are 
thought to be evil. The mind becomes obsessed with guilt 
and how to avoid it. In consequence, a sour and morose 
disposition is fostered. An individual affected in this way 
is given to condemnation of others and to looking for evil 
in them. The generosity of mind which is rooted in faith 
in human nature is stifled. Meanwhile, the positive in- 
terest in ends which is the source of abundant power 
grows weak. Normally, discipline comes about as a fruit 
of steady devotion to ends that are of positive value. The 
person thoroughly interested in an end — whether it be that 
of an art or a profession or calling — ^will endure hardship 
and repellent conditions because they are incidents of the 
pursuit of what is good. He will find in the course of his 
pursuit sufficient opportunity for exercise of the harder 
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virtues. The man who can make a sport out of his en- 
deavor to break a bad habit will succeed, while failure wdl 
await the person who concentrates his effort upon the 
negative idea of mere abstinence. There is a contrast be- 
tween the natural goods-— those which appeal to immediate 
desire — and the moral good, that which is approved after 
reflection. But the difference is not absolute and inherent 
The moral good is some natural good which is sustained 
and developed through consideration of it in its relations ; 
the natural enjoyment which conflicts with the moral good 
is that which accompanies some desire y;hich persists be- 
cause it is allowed to sway action by itself, apart from the 
connections which reflection would bring to light. 

The idea of Ends and the Good is the counterpart of 
the intellectual aspect of character and conduct. The diffi- 
culty in the way of attaining and maintaining practical 
wisdom is the urgency of immediate impulse and desire 
which swell and swell until they crowd out all thought of 
remote and comprehensive goods. The conflict is a real 
one and is at the heart of many of our serious moral strug- 
gles and lapses. In the main, solution is found in utilizing 
all possible occasions, when we are not in the presence of 
conflicting desires, to cultivate interest in those goods 
which we do approve in our calm moments of reflection 
John Stuart Mill remarked that “the cultivated mind . . . 
finds sources of inexhaustible interest in all that surrounds 
it, in the objects of nature, the achievements of art, the 
imaginations of poetry, the incidents of history, the ways 
of mankind, past, present and their prospects in the fu- 
ture,” There are many times when the cultivation of these 
interests meets with no strong obstacle. The habits which 
are built up and reenforced under such conditions are the 
best bulwarks against weakness and surrender in the mo- 
ments when the reflective or “true” good conflicts with 
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that set up by temporary and intense desire. The proper 
course of action is, then, to multiply occasions for- the en- 
joyment of these ends, to prolong and deepen the experi- 
ences connected with them. Morality then becomes posi- 
tive instead of a struggle carried against the seductive 
force of lesser goods. This course of action gives no guar- 
antee against occurrence of situations of conflict and of 
possible failure to maintain the greater good. But reflective 
attachment to the ends which reason presents is enor- 
mously increased when these ends have themselves been, 
on earlier occasions, natural goods enjoyed in the normal 
course of life. Ideal ends, those sustained by thought, do 
not lose their ideal character when they are directly ap- 
preciated; in the degree in which they become objects of 
positive interest their power to control and move conduct 
in times of stress is reenforced. 

The truth hinted at in tire hedonistic view of moral wis- 
dom (that it consists in foresight and calculation of future 
enjoyments and sufferings) is that present enjoyment may 
accompany the thought of remote objects when they aie 
held before tlie mind. Its error lies in supposing that m 
reflection our ideas go out to future pleasures instead of to 
future objects. A man in order to cultivate good health 
does not think of the pleasures it will bring to him: in 
thinking of the various objects and acts which will follow 
from good health he experiences a present enjoyment, and 
this enjoyment strengthens his effort to attain it. As Plato 
and Aristotle said over two thousand years ago, the aim 
of moral education is to develop a character which finds 
pleasure in right objects and pain in wrong ends. 

Something similar is to be said of wisdom or prudence 
viewed as a judgment of ends which are expedient or that 
mark “good policy.” As far as the maxim emphasizes 
means and conditions that are necessary to achievement. 
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thus taking morals out of the region of sentimental vapor- 
ings and fantasies, miscalled idealism, the principle is 
sound. Error lies in restriction of the domains of value in 
which achievement is desirable. Tt is folly rather than wis- 
dom to include in the concept of success only tangible 
material goods and to exclude those of culture, art, sci- 
ence, sympathetic relations with others. Once a man has 
experienced certain kinds of good in a concrete and in- 
timate way, he would rather fail in external achievement 
than forego striving for them. The zest of endeavor is it- 
self an enjoyment to be fostered, and life is poor without 
it As John Stuart Mill said “some things called expedient 
are not useful but in reality are one brancli of tlie harm- 
ful.” To due reflection, things sometimes regarded as 
“practical” are in truth highly impolitic and shortsighted. 
But the way to eliminate prefei'cnce for narrow and short- 
sighted expediencies is not to condemn the practical as low 
and mercenary in comparison with spiritual ideals, but to 
cultivate all possible opportunities for the actual enjoy- 
ment of the reflective values and to engage in the activity, 
the practice, which extends their scope. 

Finally, the underlying truth of what is called Epicure- 
anism is this: the importance of nurturing the present 
enjoyment of things worth while, instead of sacrificing 
present value to an unknown and uncertain future. If this 
course is popularly thought of as mere self-indulgence, as 
selfish and destructive of consecutive striving for remote 
ends, it is because emphasis is laid upon the bare fact of 
enjoyment instead of upon the values enjoyed. Here as 
with the other principles discussed, the conclusion is the 
need of fostering at every opportunity direct enjoyment of 
the kind of goods reflection approves. To deny direct satis- 
faction any place in morals is simply to weaken the mov- 
ing force of the goods approved by thought. 
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In conclusion^ we point out that the discussion enables 
us to give an empirically verifiable meaning to the concep- 
tion of ideal values in contrast with material values. The 
distinction is one between goods which, when they present 
themselves to imagination, are approved by reflection 
after wide examination of their relations, and the goods 
which are such only because their wider connections are 
not looked into. We cannot draw up a catalogue and say 
that such and such goods are intrinsically and always 
ideal, and such and such other ones inherently base be- 
cause material. There are circumstances under which en- 
joyment of a value called spiritual because it is associated 
with religion is mere indulgence; when its good, in other 
words, becomes one of mere sensuous emotion. There are 
occasions when attention to the material environment con- 
stitutes the ideal good because that is the act which thor- 
oughgoing inquiry would approve. In a general way, of 
course, we can safely point out that certain goods are ideal 
in character: those of art, science, culture, interchange of 
knowledge and ideas, etc. But that is because past experi- 
ence has shown that they are the kind of values which 
are likely to he approved upon searching reflection. Hence 
a presumption exists in their favor, but in concrete cases 
only a presumption. To suppose that the higher ideal 
value inheres in them per se would result in fostering the 
life of a dilettante and mere esthete, and would relegate 
all goods experienced in the natural course of life to a 
non-moral or anti-moral plane. There is in fact a place 
and time — that is, there are relationships — in which the 
satisfactions of the normal appetites, usually called physi- 
cal and sensuous, have an ideal quality. Were it not so, 
some form of asceticism would be the only moral course. 
The business of reflection in determining the true good 
cannot be done once for all as for instance by making out 
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a table o£ valuta arranged in a hierarchical order of higher 
and lower. The business of reflection needs to be done, and 
done over and over and over again, in terms of tire condi- 
tions of concrete situations as they arise. In short, the 
need for refledion and insist is perpetually recurring. 

The need for constant revision and expansion of moral 
knowledge is one great reason why there is no gulf divid- 
ing non-moral knowledge from that which is truly moral 
At any moment conceptions which once seemed to belong 
exclusively to the biological or physical realm may as- 
sume moral import. This will happen whenever they are 
discovered to have a bearing on the common good.- When 
knowledge of bacteria and germs and their relation to the 
spread of disease was achieved, sanitation, public and pri- 
vate, took on a moral significance it did not have before 
For they were seen to affect the health and well-being of 
the community. Psychiatrists and psychologists working 
within their own technical regions have brought to light 
facts and principles which profoundly affect old concep- 
tions of, .say, punishment and responsibility, especially as 
to their place in the formation of disposition. It has been 
discovered, for example, that “problem children” are cre- 
ated by conditions vfhich e.dst in families and in the reac- 
tion of parents to the young. In a rough way, it may be as- 
serted that most of the morbid conditions of mind and 
character which develop later have their origin in emo- 
tional arre.sts and maladjustments of early life. These 
facts have not as yet made their way very far into popular 
understanding and action, but their ultimate moral import 
is incalculable, Similarly, knowledge once technically con- 
fined to physics and chemistry is applied in industry and 
has an effect on the lives and happiness of individuals be- 
yond all estimate. The list of examples might be extended 
indefinitely The important point is that any restriction of 
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moral knowledge and judgments to a definite realm neces- 
sarily limits our perception of moral significance, A large 
part of the difference between those who are stagnant and 
reactionary and those who are genuinely progressive in so- 
cial matters comes from the fact that the former think of 
morals as confined, boxed, within a round of duties and 
sphere of values which are fixed and final. Most of the 
serious moral problems of the present time are dependent 
for their solution upon a general realisation that the con- 
trary is the case. Probably the great need of the present 
time is that the traditional barriers between scientific and 
moral knowledge be broken down, so that there will be 
organized and consecutive endeavor to use all available 
scientific knowledge for humane and social ends. 

Ill • ExperimentaUsm in Moral Theory* 

To assume the existence of final and unquestionable 
knowledge upon which we can fall back in order to settle 
automatically every moral problem involves commitment 
to a dogmatic theory of morals. The alternative method 
may be called experimental. It implies that reflective mo- 
rality demands observation of particular situations, rather 
than fixed adherence to a priori principles; that free in- 
quiry and freedom of publication and discussion must be 
encouraged and not merely grudgingly tolerated; that op- 
portunity at different times and places must be given for 
trying different measures so that their effects may be ca- 
pable of observation and of comparison with one another. 
It is, in short, the method of democracy, of a positive tol- 
eration which amounts to sympathetic regard for the intel- 
ligence and personality of others, even if they hold views 
opposed to ours, and of scientific inquiry into facts and 
testing of ideas. 


♦ From Elhicj pp 3&4-367 
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The opposed method, even when we free it from the ex- 
treme traits of forcible suppression, censorship, and in- 
tolerant persecution which have often historically accom- 
panied it, is the method of appeal to authority and to prec- 
edent.^ The will of divine beings, supernaturally revealed, 
of divinely ordained rulers ; of so-called natural law, phil- 
osophically interpreted; of private conscience; of the com- 
mands of the slate, or the constitution; of common con- 


sent j of a majority; of received conventions; of traditions 
coming from a hoary past; of the wisdom of ancestors, of 
precedents set up in the past, have at different times been 
the authority appealed to. The common feature of the ap- 
peal is that there is some voice so authoritative as to pre- 
clude the need of inquiry. The logic of the various posi- 
tion.'i is that while an open mind may be desirable in re- 


spect to physical truths, a completely settled and closed 
mind is needed in moral matters. 


Adoption of the experimental method does not signify 
that there is no place for authority and precedent. On the 
contrary, precedent is a valuable instrumentality. But 
precedents are to be used rather tlian to be implicitly fol- 
lowed; they are to be used as tools of analysis of present 
situations, suggesting points to be looked into and hypoth- 
eses to be tried. They are of much the same worth as are 


personal memories in individual crises; a storehouse to be 
drawn upon for suggestion. There is also a place for the 
use of authorities, Even in free scientific inquiry, present 
Investigators rely upon the findings of investigators of the 
past, They employ theories and principles which are iden- 
tified with scientific inquirers of the past. They do so, 
however, only as long as no evidence is presented callm^ 
for a reexamination of their findings and theories. They 


never assume that these findings are so final that under no 
circumstances can they be qaestioued and modified Be- 
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cause of partisanship, love of certainty, and devotion to 
routine, accepted points of view gain a momentum which 
for long periods 'even in science may restrict observation 
and reflection. But this limitation is recognized to be a 
weakness of human nature and not a desirable use of the 
prmciple of authority. 

In moral matters there is also a presumption in favor of 
principles that have had a long career in the past and that 
have been endorsed by men of insight; the presumption is 
especially strong when all that opposes them is the will of 
some individual seeking exemption because of an impulse 
or passion which is temporarily urgent. Such principles are 
no more to be lightly discarded than are scientific princi- 
ples worked out in the past. But in one as in the other, 
newly discovered facts or newly instituted conditions may 
give rise to doubts and indicate the inapplicability of ac- 
cepted doctrines. In questions of social morality, more fun- 
damental than any particular principle held or decision 
reached is the attitude of •willingness to reexamine and tf 
necessary to revise current convictions, even if that course 
entails the effort to change by concerted effort existing m- 
stitutions, and to direct existing tendencies to neiv ends. 

It is a caricature to suppose that emphasis upon the so- 
cial character of morality leads to glorification of contem- 
porary conditions just as they are. The position does in- 
sist that morals, to have vitality, must be related to these 
conditions or be up in the air. But there is nothing in tlie 
bare position which indicates whetlier the relation is to be 
one of favor or of opposition. A man walking in a bog 
must pay even more heed to his surroundings than a man 
walking on smooth pavement, but this fact does not mean 
that he is to surrender to these surroundings. The alterna- 
tive is not between abdication and acquiescence on one 
side, and neglect and ignoring on the other* h is between 
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a morals whicli is effective because related to what is, and 
a morality which is futile and empty because framed m 
disregard of actual conditions. Against the social conse- 
quences generated by existing conditions there always 
stands the idea of other and better social consequences 
which a change would bring into being. 

IV • Endings in Nature and Ends for Man* 

Empirically, the existence of objects of direct grasp, 
possession, use and enjoyment cannot be denied. Empiri- 
cally, things are poignant, tragic, beautiful, humorous, 
settled, disturbed, comfortable, annoying, barren, harsh, 
consoling, splendid, fearful; are such immediately and in 
their own right and behalf. If we lake advantage of the 
word esthetic in a wider sense than that of application to 
the beautiful and ugly, esthetic quality, immediate, final 
or self-inclosed, indubitably characterizes natural 'situa- 
tions as they empirically occur. Thesq traits stand in 
themselves on precisely the same level as colors, sounds, 
qualities of contact, taste and smell. Any criterion that 
finds the latter to be ultimate and “hard’' data will, im- 
partially applied, come to the same conclusion about the 
former. Any quality as such is final; it is at once initial 
and terminal; just what it is as it exists. It may be re- 
ferred to other things, it may be treated as an effect oi as 
a sign. But this involves an extraneous extension and Use. 
It takes us beyond quality in its immediate qualitative- 
ness. If experienced things! are valid evidence, then nature 
in having qualities within itself has what in the literal 
sense must be called ends, terminals, arrests, enclosures. 

It is dangerous to venture at all upon the use of the 
word “ends" in connection with existential processes 
Apologetic and theological controversies duster about it 

Moc-perience. and Nature- j>p- 96 - 112 - 
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and affect its signification. Barring this connotation, the 
■word has an almost inexpugnable honorific flavor, so that 
to assert that nature is characterized by ends, the most 
conspicuous of which is the life of mind, seems like engag- 
ing in a eulogistic, rather than an empirical account of 
nature. Something much more neutral than any such im- 
plication is, however, meant. We constantly talk about 
things coming or drawing to a close; getting ended, fin- 
ished, done with, over with. It is a commonplace that no 
thing lasts forever. We may be glad or we may be sorry 
but that is wholly a matter of the kind of history which is 
being ended. We may conceive the end, the close, as due 
to fulfillment, perfect attainment, to satiety, or to exhaus- 
tion, to dissolution, to something having run down or given 
out. Being an end may be indifferently an ecstatic culmi- 
nation, a matter-of-fact consummation, or a deplorable 
tragedy. Which of these things a closing or terminal ob- 
ject is, has nothing to do with the property of being an 
end. 

The genuine implications of natural ends may be 
brought out by considering beginnings instead of endings. 
To insist that nature is an affair of beginnings is to assert 
that there is no one single and all-at-once beginning of 
everything. It is but another way of saying that nature is 
an affair oj affairs, 'Wherein each one, no matter how 
linked up it may be with others, has its own quality It 
does not imply that every beginning marks an advance or 
improvement; as we sadly know, accidents, diseases, wars, 
lies and errors begin. Clearly the fact and idea of begin- 
ning is neutral, not eulogistic; temporal, not absolute 
And since wherever one thing begins something else ends, 
what is true of beginnings is true of endings. Popular fic- 
tion and drama show the bias of human nature in favor 
of happy endings, but by being fiction and drama they 
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show with even greater assurance that unhappy endings 
are natural events. 

To minds inured to the eulogistic connotation of ends, 
such a neutral interpretation of the meaning of ends as 
has just been set forth may seem to make the doctrine of 
ends a matter of indifference. If ends are only endings or 
closings of temporal episodes, why bother to call attention 
to ends at all, to say nothing of framing a theory of ends 
and dignifying it with the name of natural teleology? In 
the degree, however, in which the mind is weaned from 
partisan and egocentric interest, acknowledgment of na- 
ture as a scene of incessant beginnings and endings, pre- 
sents itself as the source of philosophic enlightenment. It 
enables thought to apprehend causal mechanisms and tem- 
poral finalities as phases of the same natural processes, 
instead of as competitors where the gain of one is the loss 
of the other. Mechanism is the order involved in an his- 
toric occurrence, capable of definition in terms of the 
order which various histories sustain to each other. Thus 
it is the instrumentality of control of any particular ter- 
mination since a sequential order involves the last term 

The traditional conception of natural ends was to the 
effect that nature does nothing in vain; the accepted 
meaning of this phrase was that every change is for the 
sake of something which does not change, occurring in its 
behalf. Thus the mind started with a ready-made list of 
good things or perfections which it was the business of 
nature to accomplish. Such a view may verbally distin- 
guish between something called efficient causation and 
something else called final causation. But in effect the 
distinction is only between the causality of the master 
who contents himself with uttering an order and the effi- 
cacy of the servant who actually engages in the physical 
work of execution It is only a way of attr’buting ultimate 
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causality to what is ideal and mental — ^the directive order 
of the master — while emancipating it from the supposed 
degradation of physical labor in carrying it out, as well as 
avoiding the difficulties of inserting an immaterial cause 
within the material realm. But in a legitimate account of 
ends as endings, all directional order resides in the sequen- 
tial order. This no more occurs for the sake of the end 
than a mountain exists for the sake of the peak which is 
its end. A musical phrase has a certain close, but the ear- 
lier portion does not therefore exist for the sake of the 
dose as if it were something which is done away with 
when the close is readied. And so a man is not an aduh 
until after he has been a boy, but childhood does not exist 
for the sake of maturity. 

Empirically, however, there is a history which is a suc- 
cession of histories, and in which any event is at once both 
beginning of one course and dose of another; is both 
transitive and static. The phrase constantly in our mouths, 
“state of affairs,” is accurately descriptive, although it 
makes sheer nonsense of both the traditional spiritual and 
mechanistic theories. 

There are no changes that do not enter into an affair, 
Res, and there is no affair that is not bounded and there- 
by marked off as a state or condition. When a state of af- 
fairs is perceived, the perceiving-of-a-state-of-affairs is a 
further state of affairs. Its subject-matter is a thing in the 
idiomatic sense of thing, res, whether a solar-system, a 
stellar constellation, an atom, or a diversified and more or 
less loose interconnection of events, falling within boun- 
daries sufficiently definite to be capable of being approxi- 
mately traced. Such is the unbiased evidence of experi- 
ence in gross, and such in effect is the conclusion of recent 
physics as far as a layman can see. For this reason, and 
not because of any unique propert'es of a separate k'nd of 
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existence, calied psychic or mental, every situation or field 
of consciousness is marked by initiation, direction or in- 
tent, and consequence or import. 

What is unique is not these traits, but the property of 
awareness or perception. Because of this property, the in- 
itial stage is capable of being judged in the light of its 
probable course and consequence. There is anticipation 
Each successive event being a stage in a serial process is 
both expectant and commemorative. What is rhore pre- 
cisely pertinent to our present theme, the terminal out- 
come when anticipated (as it is when a moving cause of 
affairs is perceived) becomes an end-in-view, an aim, pur- 
pose, a prediction usable as a plan in shaping the course 
of events. 

In empirical fact, perceptions of ends are projections of 
possible consequences; they are ends-in-view. The in- 
viewness of ends is as much conditioned by antecedent nat- 
ural conditions as is perception of contefn-porary objects 
external to the organism, trees and stones or whatever 
That is, natural processes must have actually terminated 
m specifiable consequences, which give those processes 
definition and character, before ends can be mentally en- 
tertained and be the objects of striving desire. But em- 
pirically ends-in-vievii are not objects of contemplative 
possession and use: they are intellectual and regulative 
means, degenerating into reminiscences or dreams unless 
they are employed as plans within the state of affairs. 

It is not easy to distinguish between ends as de facto 
endings, and ends as fulfillments, and at the same time to 
bear in mind the connection of the latter with the former. 
We respond so directly to some objects in experience with 
intent to preserve and perpetuate them that it is difficult 
to keep the conception of a thing as terminus free from 
the element of deliberate choice and endeavor when we 
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think of it or discourse about it, we introduce connection. 
Since we turn away from trouble and suffering, since these 
things are not the objects of choice and effort save for 
avoidance, it seems forced to call them ends. To name 
them such appears an impropriety of language. I am quite 
willing to concede the linguistic point, provided its impli- 
cations are acknowledged and adhered to. For in this case 
we are left, apart from a deliberately directed course of 
events, only with objects immediately used, enjoyed and 
suffered but having in themselves no claim to the title of 
ends. Health in this case is not in itself an end of any nat- 
ural process; much less an end-in-itself. It is an enjoyed 
good when it happens, just as disease is a suffered ill. Sim- 
ilarly, truth of belief and statement is an affair that has 
the quality of good ; but it is not an end just because it is 
good; it becomes an end only when, because of its good- 
ness, it is actively sought for and reached as a conclusion 
On this basis, all ends are ends-in-view; they are no longer 
ideal as characters of Being, as they were in Greek theory, 
but are the objects of conscious intent. When achieved in 
existence they are ends because they are then conclusions 
attained through antecedent endeavor, just as a post is not 
a goal in itself, but becomes a goal in relation to a runner 
and his race. Either we must consistently stick to the 
equivalence of ends with objectives of conscious endeavor, 
or admit that all things directly possessed of irreducible 
and self-sufficing quality, red and blue, pain, solidity, 
toughness, smoothness and so on through the list, are nat- 
ural ends. 

V * The Satisfying and the Valuable* 

To say that something is enjoyed is to make a state- 
ment about a fact, something already in existence; it is 

* Prom Tke Qvcji for C y PP 260-281 
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not to judge the value of that fact. There is no difference 
between such a proposition and one which says that some- 
thing is sweet or sour, red or black. It is just correct or 
incorrect and that is the end of the matter. But to call 
an object a value is to assert that it satisfies or fulfills cer- 
tain conditions. Function and status in meeting conditions 
are a different matter from bare existence. The fact that 
something is desired only raises the question of its desir- 
ability; it does not settle it. Only a child in the degree of 
his immaturity thinks to settle the question of desirability 
by reiterated proclamation: ‘T want it, I want it, I want 
it.” What is objected to in the current empirical theory 
of values is not connection of them witli desire and en- 
joyment but failure to distinguish between enjoyments of 
radically different sorts. There arc many common expres- 
sions in which the difference of the two kinds is clearly 
recognized. Take for examp.lc the difference between the 
ideas of “satisfying” and “satisfactory.” To say that some- 
thing satisfies is to report sometliing as an isolated final- 
ity. To assert that it is satis/actnry is to define it in its 
connections and interactions. The fact that it pleases or is 
immediately congenial poses a problem to judgment. How 
shall the satisfaction be rated? Is it a value or is it not^ 
Is it something to be prized and cherished, to be enjoyed'^ 
Not stern moralists alone but everyday experience infoims 
us that finding satisfaction in a thing may be a warning, 
a summons to be on the lookout for consequences. To de- 
clare something satis/ac^ory is to assert that it meets 
specifiable conditions. It is, in effect, a judgment that the 
thing “will do.” It involves a prediction; it contemplates 
a future in which the thing will continue to serve; it will 
do. It asserts a consequence the thing will actively insti- 
tute; it will do. That it is satisfying is the content of a 
propositioa of fact that it is satisfactory is a Judgment 
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an estimate, an appraisal. It denotes an attitude to be 
taken, that of striving to perpetuate and to make secure 

It is worth notice that besides the instances given, 
there are many other recognitions in ordinary speech of 
the distinction. The endings “able,” “worthy” and “ful” 
are cases in point. Noted and notable, noteworthy; re- 
marked and remarkable; advised and advisable; wondered 
at and wonderful; pleasing and beautiful; loved and lov- 
able; blamed and blameable, blameworthy; objected to 
and objectionable; esteemed and estimable; admired and 
admirable; shamed and shameful; honored and honor- 
able; approved and approvable, worthy of approbation. 
The multiplication of words adds nothing to the force 
of the distinction. But it aids in conveying a sense of the 
fundamental character of the distinction ; of the difference 
between mere report of an already existent fact and judg- 
ment as to the importance and need of bringing a fact in- 
to existence; or, if it is already there, of sustaining it in 
existence. The latter is a genuine practical judgment, and 
marks the only type of judgment that has to do with the 
direction of action. Whether or no we reserve the term 
“value” for the latter (as seems to me proper) is a minor 
matter; that the distinction be acknowledged as the key 
to understanding the relation of values to the direction of 
conduct is the important thing. 

Propositions about what is or has been liked are of in- 
strumental value in reaching judgments of value, in as 
far as the conditions and consequences of the thing liked 
are thought about. In themselves they make no claims; 
they put forth no demand upon subsequent attitudes and 
acts; they profess no authority to direct. If one likes a 
thing he likes it ; that is a point about which there can be 
no dispute — although it is not so easy to state just what 
is liked as is frequently ed A judgment about what 
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IS to be desired and enjoyed is, on the other hand, a claim 
on future action; it possesses dc jure and not merely de 
facto quality. It is a matter of frequent experience that 
likings and enjoyments are of all kinds, and that many are 
such as reflective judgments condemn. By way of self- 
justification and “rationalization,” an enjoyment creates a 
tendency to assert that the thing enjoyed is a value. This 
assertion of validity adds authority to the fact. It is a de- 
cision that the object has a right to exist and hence a 
claim upon action to further its existence. 

Not even the most devoted adherents of the notion that 
enjoyment and value are equivalent facts would venture to 
assert that because we have once liked a thing we should 
go on liking it; they are compelled to introduce the idea 
that some tastes are to be cultivated. Logically, there is 
no ground for introducing the idea of cultivation ; liking is 
hking, and one is as good as another. If enjoyments are 
values, the judgment of value cannot regulate the form 
which liking takes; it cannot regulate its-own conditions. 
Desire and purpose, and hence action, are left without 
guidance, although the question of regulation of their for- 
mation is the supreme problem of practical life. Values (to 
sum up) may be connected inherently with liking, and yet 
not with every liking but only with those that judgment 
has approved, after examination of the relation upon 
which the object liked depends. A casual liking is one 
that happens without knowledge of how it occurs nor to 
what effect. The difference between it and one which is 
sought because of a judgment tliat it is worth having and 
IS to be striven for, makes just the difference between en- 
joyments which are accidental and enjoyments that have 
value and hence a claim upon our attitude and conduct 
When theories of values do not afford intellectual assist- 
ance in fram ug ideas and behefs about va ues that are 
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adequate to direct actioHj tlie gap must be filled by other 
means. If inteliigeiit method is lacking, prejudice, the pres- 
sure of immediate circumstance, self-interest and class- 
interest, traditional customs, institutions of accidental his- 
toric origin, are not lacking, and they tend to take the 
place of intelligence. Thus we are led to our main propo- 
sition: Judgments about values are judgments about the 
conditiorts and the results of experienced objects; judg- 
ments about that which should regulate the formation of 
our desires, affections and enjoyments. For whatever de- 
cides their formation will determine the main course of 
our conduct, personal and social. 

If it sounds strange to hear that we should frame our 
judgments as to what has value by considering the con- 
nections in existence of what we like and enjoy, the reply 
IS not far to seek. As long as we do not engage in this in- 
quiry enjoyments (values if we choose to apply that term) 
are casual; they are given by “nature,” not constructed by 
art. Like natural objects in their qualitative existence, they 
at most only supply material for elaboration in rational 
discourse. A feeling of good or excellence is as far removed 
from goodness in fact as a feeling that objects are intellec- 
tually thus and so is removed from their being actually so. 
To recognize that the truth of natural objects can be 
reached only by the greatest care in selecting and arrang- 
ing directed operations, and then to suppose that values 
can be truly determined by the mere fact of liking seems 
to leave us in an incredible position. All the serious per 
plexities of life come back to the genuine difficulty of form- 
ing a judgment as to the values of the situation; they come 
back to a conflict of goods. Only dogmatism can suppose 
that serious moral conflict is between something clearly 
bad and something known to be good, and that uncer- 
tainty lies wholly in the will of the one choosing Most 
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conflicts of importance are conflicts between things which 
are or have been satisfying, not between good and evil 
And to suppose that we can malce a hierarchical table of 
values at large once for all, a kind of catalogue in which 
they are arranged in an order of ascending or descending 
worth, is to indulge in a gloss on our inability to frame in- 
telligent judgments in the concrete. Or else it is to dignify 
customary choice and prejudice by a title of honor. 

The alternative to definition, classification and system- 
atization of satisfactions just as they happen to occur is 
judgment of them by means of the relations under which 
they occur. If we know the conditions under which the 
act of liking, of desire and enjoyment, takes place, we are 
in a position to know what are the consequences of that 
act. The difference between the desired and the desirable, 
admired and the admirable, becomes effective at just this 
point. Consider the difference between the proposition 
“That thing has been eaten,” and the judgment “That 
thing is edible.” The former statement involves no knowl- 
edge of any relation except the one stated; while we are 
able to judge of the edibility of anything only when we 
have a knowledge of its interactions with otlier things suf- 
ficient to enable us to foresee its probable effects when it 
is taken into the organism. 

To assume that anything can be known in isolation 
from its connections with other things is to identify know- 
ing with merely having some object before perception or 
in feeling, and is thus to lose the key to the traits that 
distinguish an object as known. It is futile, even silly, to 
suppose that some quality that is directly present consti- 
tutes the whole of the thing presenting the quality. It 
does not do so when the quality is that of being hot or 
fluid or heavy, and it does not when the quality is that 
of giving pleasure or being enjoyed Such quaJ'ties are 
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once more, effects, ends in the sense of closing termini of 
processes involving causal connections. They are some- 
thing to be investigated, challenges to inquiry and judg- 
ment. The more connections and interactions we ascertain, 
the more we know the object in question. Thinking is 
search for these connections. Heat experienced as a conse- 
quence of directed operations has a meaning quite differ- 
ent from the heat that is casually experienced without 
knowledge of how it came about. The same is true of en- 
jojmients. Enjoyments that issue from conduct directed 
by insight into relations have a meaning and a validity 
due to the way in which they are experienced. Such en- 
joyments are not repented of; they generate no after-taste 
of bitterness. Even in the midst of direct enjoyment, 
there is a sense of validity, of authorization, which inten- 
sifies the enjoyment. There is solicitude for perpetuation 
of the object having value which is radically different 
from mere anxiety to perpetuate the feeling of enjoyment 
Such statements as we have been making are, therefore, 
far from implying that there are values apart from things 
actually enjoyed as good. To find a thing enjoyable is, so 
to say, a plus enjoyment. We saw that it was foolish to 
treat the scientific object as a rival of or substitute for the 
perceived object, since the former is intermediate between 
uncertain and settled situations and those experienced un- 
der conditions of greater control. In the same way, judg- 
ment of tlie value of an object to be experienced is instru- 
mental to appreciation of it when it is realized. But the 
notion that every object that happens to satisfy has an 
equal claim with every other to be a value is lilce suppos- 
ing that every object of perception has the same cognitive 
force as every other. There is no knowledge without per- 
ception; but objects perceived are known only when they 
are deternuned as consequences of connective operations 
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There is no value except where there is satisfaction, but 
there have to be certain conditions fulfUIed to transform a 
satisfaction into a value. 

Change from forming ideas and judgments of value on 
the basis of conformity to antecedent objects, to construct- 
ing enjoyable objects directed by knowledge of conse- 
quences, is a change from looking to the past to looking to 
the future. I do not for a moment suppose that the experi- 
ences of the past, personal and social, are of no impor- 
tance, For without them we should not be able to frame 
any ideas whatever of the conditions under which objects 
are enjoyed nor any estimate of the consequences of es- 
teeming and liking them. Eul past experiences are signifi- 
cant in giving us intellectual instrumentalities of judging 
just these points. They are tools, not finalitiesS. Reflection 
upon what we have liked and have enjoyed is a necessity. 
But it tells us nothing about the value of these things un- 
til enjoyments are themselves reflectively controlled, or, 
until, as they are recalled, we form the best judgment pos- 
sible about what led us to like this sort of thing and what 
has issued from the fact that we liked it. 

This is the significant meaning of transfer of experi- 
mental method from the technical field of physical experi- 
ence to the wider field of human life. We trust the method 
in forming our beliefs about things not directly connected 
with human life. In effect, we distrust it in moral, political 
and economic affairs. In the fine arts, there are many signs 
of a change. In the past, such a change has often been an 
omen and precursor of changes in other human attitudes 
But, generally speaking, the idea of actively adopting ex- 
perimental method in social affairs, in the matters deemed 
of most enduring and ultimate worth, strikes most persons 
as a surrender of all standards and regulative authority 
But in princ’ple experimental method does not signify 
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random and aimless action; it implies direction by ideas 
and knowledge. The question at issue is a practical one 
Are there in existence the ideas and the knowledge that 
permit experimental method to be effectively used in so- 
cial interests and affairs? 

Where will regulation come from if we surrender famil- 
iar and traditionally prized values as our directive stand- 
ards? Very largely from the findings of the natural sci- 
ences. For one of the effects of the separation drawn be- 
tween knowledge and action is to deprive scientific knowl- 
edge of its proper service as a guide of conduct — except 
once more in those technological fields which have been 
degraded to an inferior rank. Of course, the complexity of 
the conditions upon which objects of human and liberal 
value depend is a great obstacle, and it would be too op- 
timistic to say that we have as yet enough knowledge of 
the scientific type to enable us to regulate our judgments 
of value very extensively. But we have more knowledge 
than we try to put to use, and until we try more system- 
atically we shall not know what are the important gaps in 
our sciences judged from the point of view of their moral 
and humane use. 

In fact, the most significant change that would issue 
from carrying over experimental method from physics to 
man concerns the status and import of standards, prm- 
ciples, rules. With tlie transfer, these, and all tenets and 
creeds about good and goods, would be recognized to be 
hypotheses. Instead of being rigidly fixed, they would be 
treated as intellectual instruments to be tested and con- 
firmed — and altered — through consequences effected by 
acting upon them. They would lose all pretense of finality 
— the ulterior source of dogmatism. It is both astonishing 
and depressing that so much of the energy of mankind has 
gone into fighting for (with weapons of the flesh as well as 
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of the spirit) the truth of creeds, religious, moral and po- 
litical, as distinct from what has gone into effort to try- 
creeds by putting them to the test of acting upon them 
The change -would do away with the intolerance and fana- 
ticism that attend the notion that beliefs and judgments 
are capable of inherent truth and authority; inherent in 
the sense of being independent of what they lead to when 
used as directive principles. The transformation does not 
imply merely that men are responsible for acting upon 
what they profess to believe; that is an old doctrine It 
goes much further. Any belief as such is tentative, hypo- 
thetical; it is not just to be acted upon, but is to be framed 
■with reference to its office as a guide to action. Conse- 
quently, it should be the last thing in the world to be 
picked up casually and then clung to rigidly. When it is ap- 
prehended as a tool and only a tool, as an instrumeutahty 
of direction, thea.only will the same scrupulou-s care go to 
its formation as now goes into the making of instruments 
of precision in technical fields. Men, instead of being 
proud of accepting and asserting beliefs and "principles" 
on the ground of loyalty, will be as ashamed of that pro- 
cedure as they would be to confess their assent to a sci- 
entific theory out of reverence for Newton or Helmholtz or 
whomever, without regard to evidence. 

The various modifications that would result from adop- 
tion in social and humane subjects of the experimental 
way of thinking are perhaps summed up in saying that it 
would place method and means upon the level of impor- 
tance that has, in the past, been imputed exclusively to 
ends. Means have been regarded as menial, and the useful 
as the servile. Means have been treated as poor relations 
to be endured, but not inherently welcome. The very 
meaning of the word “ideals" is significant of the divorce 
which has obtained between means and ends “Ideals" are 
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thought to be remote and inaccessible of attainment; they 
are too high and fine to be sullied by realization. They 
serve vaguely to arouse “aspiration,” but they do not 
evoke and direct strivings for embodiment in actual exist-, 
ence. They hover in an indefinite way over the actual 
scene; they are expiring ghosts of a once significant king- 
dom of divine reality whose rule oenetrated to every detail 
of life. 

It is usual to condemn the amount of attention paid by 
people in general to material ease, comfort, wealth, and 
success gained by competition, on the ground that they 
give to mere means the attention that ought to be given 
to ends, or that they have taken for ends things which in 
reality are only means. Criticisms of the place which eco- 
nomic interest and action occupy in present life are full of 
complaints that men allow lower aims to usurp the place 
that belongs to higher and ideal values. The final source 
of the trouble is, however, that moral and spiritual “lead- 
ers” have propagated the notion that ideal ends may be 
cultivated in isolation from “material” means, as if means 
and material were not synonymous. UTiile they condemn 
men for giving to means the thought and energy that 
ought to go to ends, the condemnation should go to them. 
For they have not taught their followers to think of mate- 
rial and economic -activities as re<}lly means. They have 
been unwilling to frame their conception of the values that 
should be regulative of human conduct on the basis of the 
actual conditions and operations by which alone values 
can be actualized. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

PERCEPTION, LANGUAGE AND MIND 

I ■ Theory of Perception* 

RECENT theories have limited the signification of per- 
ception. In its older usage, it designated any awareness, 
any “seeing” whether of objects, ideas, principles, conclu- 
sions or whatever. In recent literature it is usually re- 
stricted to "sense-perception.” There can be no quarrel 
about the meaning of words except a lexicographical quar- 
rel. The issue at stake concerns then not the appropriate 
use of a word; it concerns certain matters of fact whicli 
are implied or usually associated with the present re- 
stricted usage. These implications are two: First, there ex- 
ists a mode of consciousness or awareness which is original, 
primitive, simple, and which refers immediately and in- 
trinsically to things in space external to the organism at 
the time of perception. Secondly, this reference is origi- 
nally, and proprio motu, cognitive. Now as against 
these implications, the theory advanced asserts that aware- 
ness in the form of auditory and visual perception is, 
whenever it is cognitive, just as much a matter of inferen- 
tial judgment, an instance of a way of taking and using 
meanings, as is any proposition found in the science of 
physics. 

The current theory begins with a distinction between 
peripherally initiated and centrally initiated awareness 

* From Experience aad Nature- pp. 332-139. 
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Peripheral initiation is the defining mark of such opera- 
tions as are designated “perceptions.” But awarenesses do 
not come to us labelled “I am caused by an event initi- 
ated on the surface of the body by other bodie.s”; and “I 
on the contrary originate in an intra-organic event only 
indirectly connected with surface-changes.” The distinc- 
tion is one made by analytic and classifying thought. This 
fact is enough to place in doubt the notion that some 
modes of consciousness are originally and intrinsically 
“sense-perception.” 

Moreover, there is no absolute separation between the 
skin and the interior of the body. No sooner is the distinc- 
tion drawn than it has to be qualified. As a matter of fact 
there is no such thing as an exclusively peripherally initi- 
ated nervous event. Internal conditions, those of hunger, 
blood-circulation, endocrine functions, persistences of prior 
activities, pre-existent opened and blocked neuronic con- 
nections, together with a multitude of other intra-organic 
factors enter into the determination of a peripheral occur- 
rence, And after the peripheral excitation has taken place, 
its subsequent career is not self-determined, but is af- 
fected by literally everything going on within the organ- 
ism. It is pure fiction that a “sensation,” or peripheral ex- 
citation, or stimulus, travels undisturbed in solitary state 
in Its own coach-and-four to enter the brain or conscious- 
ness in its purity. A particular excitation is but one of an 
avalanche of contemporaneously occurring excitations, 
peripheral and from proprio-ceplors ; each has to compete 
with others, to make terms with them; what happens is 
an integration of complex forces. 

It requires therefore a highly technical apparatus of sci- 
ence to discriminate the exact place and nature of a per- 
ipheral stimulation, and to trace its normal course to just 
the junction po nt where it becomes effective for redirec 
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tion of activity and thus capable of perception. “Periph- 
eral origin’' marks an interpretation of events, a discrimi- 
nation scientifically valid and important, but no more an 
original datum than is the spectrum of Betelgeuse. The 
same thesis holds good, of course, of the “consciousness” 
corresponding to the centrally initiated processes. To sup- 
pose that there are inherently marked off different forms 
of awareness corresponding to the distinction arrived at by 
technical analysis is as flagrant a case of hypostatizing as 
can be found. The theory that certain kinds or forms of 
consciousness intrinsically have an intellectual or cogni- 
tive reference to things present in space is merely the tra- 
ditional theory that knowledge is an immediate grasp of 
Being, clothed in the terminology of recent physiology. 
While it is offered as if it were established by physiolog- 
ical and psychological research, in reality it presents an 
intellectual hold-over, a notion picked up from early 
teachings which have not been subjected to any critical 
examination; physiology and psychology merely afford a 
vocabulary with which to deck out an unconscionable sur- 
vival. 

Reference to peripheral stimulation of eye or ear or skin 
or nose is, whether of the simpler and popular kind or of 
the more complex neurological kind, part of the technique 
of checking up the particular sort of extrinsic reference 
which should be given to an idea; discovery whether it is 
to be referred to a past, contemporary or future thing, or 
treated as due to wish and emotion. Even so, ascertain- 
ment of mode of stimulation and origin is always second- 
ary and derived. We do not believe a thing to be “there” 
because we are directly cognizant of an external origin for 
our perception; we infer some external stimulation of our 
sensory apparatus because we are successfully engaged in 
motor response. Only when the latter fails, do we turn 
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back and examine the matter of sensory stimulation. To 
say that I am now conscious of a t3T)ewriter as the source 
of sensory stimuli is to make a back-handed and sophisti- 
cated statement of the fact that I am engaged in active 
employment of the typewriter to produce certain conse- 
quences, so that what I am aware of is tliese consequences 
and the relation to them of parts of the typewriter as 
means of producing them. As a matter of fact, we never 
perceive the peripheral stimuli to which we are at that 
given time responding. 

The notion that these stimuli are the appropriate and 
normal objects of simple original perceptions represents, 
as we have Just said, an uncritical acceptance by psychol- 
ogists of an old logical and metaphysical dogma, one hav- 
ing neither origin nor justification within scientific psy- 
chology. We are aware only of stimuli to other responses 
than those which we are now making; we became aware 
of them when we analyze some performed total act to dis- 
cover the mechanism of its occurrence. To become aware 
of an optical or auditory stimulation involved in an act 
signifies that we now apprehend that an organic change is 
part of the means used in the act, so that soundness of its 
structure and working is requisite to efficient pierformance 
of the act. I do not usually, for example, hear the sounds 
made by the striking of the keys; hence I therefore bang 
at them or strike them unevenly. If I were better trained 
or more intelligent in the performance of this action, I 
should hear the sounds, for they would have ceased to be 
just stimuli and become means of direction of my behav- 
ior in securing consequences. Not having learned by the 
“touch-method,” my awareness of contact-qualities as I 
hit the keys is intermittent and defective. Physiological 
stimulation of fingers is involved as a condition of ray 
motor response yet there is no consaousuess of contact 
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“sensations” or sensa. But if I used my sensory touch ap- 
preciation as means to the proper execution of the act of 
writing, I should be aware of these qualities. The wider 
and freer the employment of means, the larger the field of 
sensory perceptions. 

It is usual in current psychology to assert or assume 
that qualities observed are those of the stimulus. This as- 
sumption puts the cart before the horse; qualities which 
are observed are those attendant upon response to stim- 
uli We are observantly aware (in distinction from infer- 
entially aware) only of what has been done; we can per- 
ceive what is already there, what has happened. By de- 
scription, a stimulus is not an object of perception, for 
stimulus is correlative to response, and is undetermined 
except as response occurs. I am. not questioning as a fact 
of knowledge that certain things are tlie stimuli of visual 
and auditory perception. I am pointing out that we are 
aware of the stimuli only in terms of our response to 
them and of the consequences of this response, 

Argument as to the impossibility of stimuli being the 
object of perception is of course dialectical; like all dia- 
lectic arguments it is not convincing if confronted with 
facts to the contrary. But facts agree. The whiteness of 
the paper upon which words are being written and the 
blackness of the letters have been constantly operative 
stimuli in what I have been doing. It is equally certain 
that they have not been constantly perceived objects If 
I have perceived them from time to time, it is in virtue of 
prior responses of which they were consequences, and be- 
cause of the need of employing these attained conse- 
quences as means in further action. In the laboratory, as 
in the painter’s studio, colors are specific objects of per- 
ception. But as perceived, they are “stimuli” only prolep- 
tically and by a shift in the universe of discourse. The 
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shift is evident in the fact that stimuli are stated as vibra- 
tions or electro-magnetic disturbance or in similar fashion, 
now vibrations are not observed while color, the conse- 
quence, the effected coordination, is in direct conscious- 
ness. The color now and here perceived, in consequence 
of an organic adjustment to other stimuli than color, is in 
subsequent situations a stimulus to other modes of behav- 
ior, unconscious in so far as just a stimulus; conscious as 
far as a deliberately utilized means. 

While the word “perception” may be limited to desig- 
nate awareness of objects contemporaneously affecting the 
bodily organs, there is no ground whatever for the assump- 
tion which has usually attended this narrowing of the 
older meaning of the word: namely, that sense-perception 
has intrinsic properties or qualities marking it off from 
other forms of consciousness. Much less is there justifica- 
tion for the assumption that such perceptions are the orig- 
inal form of elementary awareness from which other forms 
of cognitive consciousness develop. On the contrary, sen- 
sory-perceptual meanings are specifically discriminated ob- 
jects of awareness; the discrimination takes place in the 
course of inquiry into causative conditions and conse- 
quences; the ultimate need for the inquiry is found in the 
necessity of discovering what is to be done, or of develop- 
ing a response suitably adapted to the requirements of a 
situation. 

When inquiry reveals that an object external to the or- 
ganism is now operative and affecting the organism, the 
pertinency of overt action is established and the kind of 
overt adjustment that should be made is in evidence. Per- 
ceptual meanings (sensory-perceptual) contrast with 
other meanings in that either (a) the latter cannot be 
overtly acted upon now or immediately, but only at a de- 
ferred time- when specified conditions now absent have 
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been brought into being — conceptual meanings; or (b) 
that the latter are such that action upon them at any 
time must be of a dramatic or literary or playful sort — 
non-cognitive meanings. The necessities of behavior en- 
force very early in life the difference between acts de- 
manded at once, and those pertinent only at a later time, 
yet making and refining the distinction are matters of con- 
stant search and discovery, not, as the traditional theory 
presumes, an original and ready-made affair. 

II • Physical, Psychophysical and Mental'*' 

Empirically spealdng, the most obvious difference be- 
tween living and non-living things is that the activities of 
the former are characterized by needs, by efforts which 
are active demands to satisfy needs, and by satisfactions 
In making this statement, the terms need, effort and sat- 
isfaction are primarily employed in a biological sense. By 
need is meant a condition of tension al distribution of 
energies such that the body is in a condition of uneasy or 
unstable equilibrium. By demand or effort is meant the 
fact that this state is manifested in movements which 
modify environing bodies in ways which react upon the 
body, so that its characteristic pattern of active equilib- 
rium is restored. By satisfaction is meant this recovery of 
equilibrium pattern, consequent upon the changes of en- 
vironment due to interactions with the active demands of 
the organism. 

A plant needs water, carbon dioxide ; upon occasion it 
needs to bear seeds. The need is neither an immaterial 
psychic force superimposed upon matter, nor is it merely 
a notional or conceptual distinction, introduced by thought 
after comparison of two different states of the organism, 
one of emptiness and one of repletion. It denotes a con- 

+ From Experience and Nature pp 252 261 
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Crete state of events: a condition of tension in the distribu- 
tion of energies sudr as involves pressures from points of 
high potential to those of low potential which in turn ef- 
fect distinctive changes such that the connection with the 
environment is altered, so that the organism acts differ- 
ently upon the environment and is exposed to different in- 
fluences from it. In this fact, taken by itself, there is noth- 
ing which marks off the plant from the physico-chemical 
activity of inanimate bodies. The latter also are subject to 
conditions of disturbed inner equilibrium, which lead to 
activity in relation to surrounding things, and which ter- 
minate after a cycle of changes — a terminus termed satura- 
tion, corresponding to satisfaction in organic bodies. 

The difference between the animate plant and the inani- 
mate iron molecule is not that the former has something m 
addition to physico-chemical energy; it lies in the ivay m 
which physico-chemical energies are interconnected and 
operate, whence different consequences mark inanimale 
and animate activity respectively. For with animate bod- 
ies, recovery or restoration of the equilibrium pattern ap- 
plies to the complex integrated course or history. In Inani- 
mate bodies as such, “saturation” occurs indifferently, not 
in such a way as to tend to maintain a temporal pattern of 
activity. The interactions of the various constituent parts 
of a plant take place in such ways as to tend to continue 
a characteristically organized activity ; they tend to utilize 
conserved consequences of past activities so as to adapt 
subsequent changes to the needs of the integral system to 
which they belong. Organization is a fact, though it is not 
an original organizing force. Iron as such exhibits charac- 
teristics of bias or selective reactions, but it shows no bias 
in favor of remaining simple iron; it had just as soon, so 
to speak, become iron-oxide. It shows no tendency in its 
interaction with water to modify the interaction so that 
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consequences will perpetuate the characteristics of pure 
iron. If it did, it would have the marks of a living body, 
and would be called an organism. Iron as a genuine con- 
stituent of an organized body acts so as to tend to main- 
tain the type of activity of the organism to which it be- 
longs- 

If we identify, as common speech does, the physical as 
such with the inanimate we need another word to denote 
the activity of organisms as such. Psycho-physical is an 
appropriate term. Thus employed, “psycho-physicah’ de- 
notes the conjunctive presence in activity of need-demand- 
satisfaction, in the sense in which these terms have been, 
defined. In the compound word, the prefix “psycho” de- 
notes that physical activity has acquired additional prop- 
erties, those of ability to procure a peculiar kind of in- 
teractive support of needs from surrounding media. 
Psycho-physical does not denote an abrogation of the 
physico-chemical; nor a peculiar mixture of something 
physical and something psychical (as a centaur is half 
man and half horse) ; it denotes the possession of certain 
qualities and efficacies not displayed by the inanimate. 

Thus conceived there is no problem of the relation of 
physical 'Ond psychic. There are specifiable empirical 
events marked by distinctive qualities and efficacies. 
There is first of all, organization with all that is implied 
thereby. The problem involved is one of definite factual 
inquiry. Under exactly what conditions does organization 
occur, and just what are its various modes and their con- 
sequences? We may not be able to answer these questions 
satisfactorily; but the difficulties are not those of a phil- 
osophical mystery, but such as attend any inquiry into 
highly complex affairs. Organization is an empirical trait 
of some events, no matter how speculative and dubious 
theories about it may be; especially no matter how false 
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are certain doctrines about it which have had great vogue 
— namely, those doctrines which have construed it as evi- 
dence of a special force or entity called life or soul. Or- 
ganization is so characteristic of the nature of some events 
in their sequential linkages that no theory about it can be 
as speculative or absurd as those which ignore or deny its 
genuine existence. Denial is never based on empirical evi- 
dence, but is a dialectical conclusion from a preconception 
that whatever appears later in time must be metaphysi- 
cally unreal as compared with what is found earlier, or 
from a preconception that since the complex is controlled 
by means of the simpler, the latter is more “real.” 

Differences in qualities (feelings) of acts when em> 
ployed as indications of acts performed and to be peri 
formed, and as signs of their consequences, mean some-, 
thing. And they mean it directly; the meaning is had as 
their own character. Feelings make sense; as immediate 
meanings of events and objects, they are sensations, or, 
more properly, sCnsa. Without language, the qualities of 
organic action that are feelings are pains, pleasures, odors, 
colors, noises, tones, only potentially and proleptically. 
With language they are discriminated and identified. They 
are then “objectified” ; they are immediate traits of things. 
This “objectification” is not a miraculous ejection from 
the organism or soul into external things, nor an illusory 
attribution of psychical entities to physical things. The 
qualities never were “in” the organism; they always were 
qualities of interactions in which both extra-organic things 
and organisms partake. When named, they enable identifi- 
cation and discrimination of things to take place as means 
in a further course of inclusive interaction. Hence they 
are as much qualities of the things engaged as of the or- 
ganism. For purposes of control they may be referred spe- 
cifically to either the thing or to the organism or to a spec- 
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ified structure of the organism. Thus color which turns out 
not to be a reliable sign of external events becomes a sign 
of, say, a defect in visual apparatus. The notion that sen- 
sory affections discriminate and identify themselves, apart 
from discourse, as being colors and sounds, etc., and thus 
tpso facto constitute certain elementary modes of knowl- 
edge, even though it be only knowledge of their own exist- 
ence, is inherently so absurd that it would never have oc- 
curred to any one to entertain it, were it not for certain 
preconceptions about mind and knowledge. Sentiency in it- 
self is anoetic; it exists as any immediate quality exists, 
hut nevertheless it is an indispensable means of any 
noetic function. 

For when, through language, sentience is taken up into 
a system of signs, when for example a certain quality of 
the active relationship of organism and environment is 
named hunger, it is seen as an organic demand for an ex- 
tra-organic object. To term a quality “hunger,” to name it, 
is to refer to an object, to food, to that which will satisfy 
it, toward which the active situation moves. Similarly, to 
name another quality “red,” is to direct an interaction be- 
tween an organism and a thing to some object which ful- 
fills the demand or need of the situation. It requires but 
slight observation of mental growth of a child to note that 
organically conditioned qualities, including those of special 
sense-organs, are discriminated only as they are employed 
to designate objects ; red, for instance, as the property of 
a dress or toy. 

The difficulty in the way of identifying the qualities of 
acts conditioned by proprio-ceptor organs is notoriously 
enormous. They just merge in the general situation. If 
they entered into communication as shared means to so- 
cial consequences they would acquire the same objective 
dLstinctiveness as do qualities conditioned by the eitero- 
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ceptor organs. On the other hand, the qualities of the lat- 
ter are just shades of the general tone of situations until 
they are used, in language, as common or shared means to 
common ends. Then they are identified as traits of ob- 
jects. The child has to learn through social intercourse 
that certain qualities of action mean greediness or anger 
or fear or rudeness; the case is not otherwise with those 
qualities which are identified as red, musical tone, a foul 
odor. The latter may have instigated nausea, and “red” 
may have excited uneasiness (as blood makes some per- 
sons faint) ; but discrimination of the nauseating object as 
foul odor, and of the excitation as red occurs only when 
they are designated as signs. 

The qualities of situations in which organisms and sur- 
rounding conditions interact, when discriminated, make 
sense. Sense is distinct from feeling, for it has a recog- 
nized reference; it is the qualitative characteristic of 
something, not just a submerged unidentified quality or 
tone. Sense is also different from signification. The latter 
involves use of a quality as a sign or index of .something 
else, as when the red of a light signifie.s danger, and the 
need of bringing a moving locomotive to a stop. The sense 
of a thing, on the other hand, is an inimeduite and imma- 
nent meaning; it is meaning which is itself felt or directly 
had. When we are baffled by perplexing conditions, and 
finally hit upon a clew, and everything falls into place, 
the whole thing suddenly, as we say, “makes sense.” In 
such a situation, the clew has signification in virtue of be- 
ing an indication, a guide to interpretation. But the mean- 
ing of the w/tole situation as apprehended is sease. This 
idiomatic usage of the word sense is much nearer the em- 
pirical facts than is the ordinary restriction of the word in 
psychological literature to a single simple recognized qual- 
ity like sweet or red the latter simply designates a case 
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of minimum sense, deliberately limited for purposes of in- 
tellectual safety-first. Whenever a situation has this double 
function of meaning, namely signification and sense, mind, 
intellect is definitely present. 

The distinction between physical, psycho-physical, and 
mental is one of levels of increasing complexity and in- 
timacy of interaction among natural events. Each one of 
these levels having its own characteristic empirical traits 
has its own categories. They are however categories of 
description, conceptions required to state the fact in ques- 
tion. They are not “explanatory” categories, as explana- 
tion is sometimes understood; they do not designate, that 
is, the operation of forces as “causes.” They stick to em- 
pirical facts noting and denoting characteristic qualities 
and consequences peculiar to various levels of interaction 
Viewed from this standpoint, the traditional “mechan- 
ical” and “teleological” theories both suffer from a com- 
mon fallacy, which may be suggested by saying that they 
both purport to be explanatory in the old, non-historical 
sense of causality. One theory makes matter account for 
the existence of mind ; the other regards happenings that 
precede the appearance of mind as preparations made for 
the sake of mind in a sense of preparation that is alleged 
to explain the occurrence of these antecedents. 

Ill ■ Language and Mind* 

Language is a natural function of human association, 
and its consequences react upon other events, physical 
and human, giving them meaning or significance. Events 
that are objects or significant exist in a context where 
they acquire new ways of operation and new properties. 
Words are spoken of as coins and money. Now gold, sil- 
ver, and instrumentalities of credit are first of all, prior 

* From £x e and Naiire pp 173-lSO 
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to being money, physical things with their own immediate 
and final qualities. But as money they are substitutes, 
representations, and surrogates, which embody relation- 
ships. As a substitute, money not merely facilitates ex- 
change of such commodities as existed prior to its use, but 
it revolutionizes as well production and consumption of all 
commodities, because it brings into being new transactions, 
forming new histories and affairs. Exchange is not an 
event that can be isolated. It marks the emergence of 
production and consumption into a new medium and con- 
text wherem they acquire new properties. 

Language is similarly not a mere agency for economiz- 
ing energy in the interaction of human beings. It is a re- 
lease and amplification of energies that enter into it, con- 
ferring upon them the added quality of meaning. The 
quality of meaning thus introduced is extended and trans- 
ferred, actually and potentially, from sounds, gestures 
and marks, to all other things in nature. Natural events 
become messages to be enjoyed iind administered, pre- 
cisely as are song, fiction, oratory, the giving of advice and 
instruction. Thus events come to possess characters; they 
are demarcated, and noted. For character is general and 
distinguished. 

When events have communicable meaning, they have 
marks, notations, and are capable of con-notation and de- 
notation, They are more than mere occurrences; they 
have implications. Hence inference and reasoning are pos- 
sible; these operations read the messages of things, which 
things utter because they are involved in human associa- 
tions. When Aristotle drew a distinction between sensible 
things that are more noted — ^known — to us and rational 
things that are more noted — ^known — in themselves, he was 
actually drawing a distinction between things that operate 
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m a local, restricted universe of discourse, and things 
whose marks are such that they readily enter into indefi- 
nitely extensive and varied discourse. 

Gestures and cries are not primarily expressive and com- 
municative. They are modes of organic behavior as much 
as are locomotion, seizing and crunching. Language, signs 
and significance, come into existence not by intent and 
mind but by over-flow, as by-products, in gestures and 
sound. The story of language is the story of the use made 
of these occurrences; a use that is eventual, as well as 
eventful. Those rival accounts of the origin of languages 
that go by the nicknames of bow-wow, pooh-pooh, and 
ding-dong theories are not in fact theories of the origin of 
language. They are accounts, of some plausibility, of how 
and why certain sounds rather than others were selected to 
signify objects, acts and situations. If the mere existence of 
sounds of these kinds constituted language, lower animals 
might well converse more subtly and fluently than man 
But they became language only when used within a con- 
text of mutual assistance and direction. The latter are 
alone of prime importance in considering the transforma- 
tion of organic gestures and cries into names, things with 
significance — the origin of language. 

While signaling acts are a material condition of lan- 
guage they are not language nor yet are they its sufficient 
condition. Only from an external standpoint is the original 
action even a signal; the response of other animals to it 
is not to a sign, but, by some preformed mechanism, to a 
direct stimulus. By habit, by conditioned reflex, hens run 
to the farmer when he makes a clucking noise, or when 
they hear the rattle of grain in a pan. When the farmer 
raises his arms to throw the grain they scatter and fly, to 
return only when the movement ceases. They act as if 
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alarmed; his movement is thus not a sign of food; it is a 
stimulus that evokes flight. But a human infant learns to 
discount such movements; to become interested in them 
as events preparatory to a desired consummation; he 
learns to treat them as signs of an ulterior event so tliat 
his response is to their meaning. He treats them as means 
to consequences. The hen’s activity is egocentric; that of 
the human being is participative. The latter puts himself 
at the standpoint of a situation in which two parties share. 
This is the essential peculiarity of language, or signs. 

The heart of language is not “expression” of something 
antecedent, much less expression of antecedent thought. 
It is communication ; the establishment of cooperation in 
an activity in which there are partners, mid in whidi tlie 
activity of each is modified and regulated by partnership. 
To fail to understand i.s to fail to come into agreement in 
action; to misunderstand is to set up action at cross pur- 
poses, Take speech as behavioristically as you will, includ- 
ing the elimination of all private mental states, and it re- 
mains true that it is markedly distinguished from the 
signaling acts of animals. Meaning is not indeed a psychic 
existence; it is primarily a property of behavior, and sec- 
ondarily a property of objects. But tlie behavior of which 
it is a quality is a distinctive behavior; cooperative, in 
that response to another’s act involves contemporaneous 
response to a thing as entering into the other’s behavior, 
and this upon both sides. It is difficult to state the exact 
physiological mechanism whidi is involved. But about the 
fact there is no doubt. It constitutes the intelligibility of 
acts and things. Possession of the capacity to engage in 
such activity is intelligence. Intelligence and meaning are 
natural consequences of the peculiar form which interac- 
tion sometimes assumes in the case of human beings. 
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IV ■ Mind and Consciousness^*' 

Popular psychology and much so-called scientific psy- 
chology have been pretty thoroughly infected by the idea 
of the separateness of mind and body. This notion of their 
separation inevitably results in creating a dualism between 
“mind” and “practice,” since the latter must operate 
through the body. The idea of the separation perhaps 
arose, in part at least, from the fact that so much of mmd 
at a given time is aloof from action. The separation, when 
it is once made, certainly confirms the theory that mind, 
soul, and spirit can exist and go through their operations 
without any interaction of the organism with its environ 
ment. The traditional notion of leisure is thoroughly in- 
fected by contrast with the character of onerous labor. 

It seems to me, accordingly, that the idiomatic use of 
the word “mind” gives a much more truly scientific, and 
philosophic, approach to the actual facts of the case than 
does the technical one. For in its non-technical use, 
“mind” denotes every mode and variety of interest in, and 
concern for, things: practical, intellectual, and emotional. 
It never denotes anything self-contained, isolated from the 
world of persons and things, but is always used with re- 
spect to situations, events, objects, persons and groups 
Consider its inclusiveness. It signifies memory. We are re- 
minded of this and that. Mind also signifies attention. We 
not only keep things in mind, but we bring mind to bear 
on our problems and perplexities. Mind also signifies pur- 
pose; we have a mind to do this and that. Nor is mind in 
these operations something purely intellectual. The mother 
minds her baby; she cares for it with affection. Mind is 
care in the sense of solicitude, anxiety, as well as of active 
looking after things that need to be tended ; we mind our 

* From Art as Experience, pp, 262-266; Experience and Nature, 
pp 305-08 
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step, our course of action, emotionally as well as thought- 
fully. From giving heed to acts and objects, mind comes 
also to signify, to obey — as children are told to mind their 
parents. In short “to mind” denotes an activity that is in- 
tellectual, to note something; affectional, a.s caring and 
liking, and volitional, practical, acting in a purposive way 

Mind is primarily a verb. It denotes all the ways in 
which we deal consciously and expressly witli tire situa- 
tions in which we find ourselves. Unfortunately, an influ- 
ential manner of thinking has changed modes of action 
into an underlying substance that performs the activities 
in question. It has treated mind as an independent entity 
which attends, purposes, cares, notices, and remembers 
This change of ways of responding to the environment in- 
to an entity from which actions proceed is unfortunate, 
because it removes mind from necessary connection with 
the objects and events, past, present and future, of the en- 
vironment with which responsive activities are inherently 
connected. Mind that hears only an accidental relation to 
the environment occupies a similar relation to the body 
In making mind purely immaterial (isolated from the or- 
gan of doing and undergoing) , the body ceases to be liv- 
ing and becomes a dead lump. This conception of mind as 
an isolated being underlies, for example, the conception 
that esthetic experience is merely something “in mind,” 
and strengthens the conception which isolates the esthetic 
from those modes of experience in which the body is ac- 
tively engaged with the things of nature and life. It takes 
art out of the province of the live creature. 

In the idiomatic sense of the word “substantial,” as dis- 
tinct from the metaphysical sense of a substance, there is 
something substantial about mind. Whenever anything is 
undergone in consequence of a doing, the self is modified 
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The modification extends beyond acquisition of greater 
facility and skill. Attitudes and interests are built up 
which embody in themselves some deposit of the meaning 
of things done and undergone. These funded and retained 
meanings become a part of the self. They constitute the 
capital with which the self notes, cares for, a,ttends, and 
purposes. In this substantial sense, mind forms the back- 
ground upon which every new contact with surroundings 
is projected; yet “background” is too passive a word, 
unless we remember that it is active and that, in the pro- 
jection of the new upon it, there is assimilation and re- 
construction both of background and of what is taken in 
and digested. 

This active and eager background lies in wait and en- 
gages whatever comes its way so as to absorb it into its 
own being. Mind as background is formed out of modifica- 
tions of the self that have occurred in the process of prior 
interactions with environment. Its animus is toward fur- 
ther interactions. Since it is formed out of commerce with 
the world and is set toward that world nothing can be 
further from the truth than the idea which treats it as 
something self-contained and self-enclosed. When its ac- 
tivity is turned upon itself, as in meditation and reflective 
speculation, its withdrawal is only from the immediate 
scene of the world during the time in which it turns over 
and reviews material gathered from that world. 

Different kinds of minds are named from the different 
interests that actuate the gathering and assemblage of ma- 
terial from the encompassing world; the scientific, the 
executive, the artistic, the business mind. In each there is 
a preferential manner of selection, retention, and organi- 
zation. These inherent impulsions become mind when they 
fuse with a narticular background of experience. Of this 
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background, traditions form a large ]5art. It is not enough 
to have direct contacts and ob.'^rva.tions, indisjx'nsable as 
these are. Even the work of an original individual may be 
relatively thin, as well as tending tci the bizarre, when it is 
not informed with a wide and vasded experience of the 
tradition in which he operates. For each great tradition 
is itself an organized habit of vision and of methods of 
ordering and conveying material. As this habit enters into 
native temperament and constitution it becomes an essen- 
tial ingredient of the mind. Peculiar sensitiveness to cer- 
tain aspects of nature is thereby developed into a power 

Mind is more than consciousness, because it Is the abid- 
ing even, though changing background of which conscious- 
ness is the foreground. Mind changc\s slowly through the 
joint tuition of interest and circumstance, flonsciousness 
is always in rapid change, for it marks the platan where the 
formed disposition and the immediate situation touch and 
interact. It is the continuous readjustment of self and the 
world in experience. '‘’Consciousness” is the more acute 
and intense in the degree of the read,jiistniorits that are de- 
manded,, approaching the nil as the contact is frictifuiless 
and interaction fluid. It is turbid when meanings are un- 
dergoing reconstruction in an undetermined direction, and 
becomes clear as a decisive meaning emerges. 

The relation between mind and consetouauess may be 
indicated by a familiar happening. When we read a book, 
we are immediately conscious of meanings that present 
themselves, ajid vanish. These meaning.s exi,stentially oc- 
curring are ideas. But we are capable of getting ideas fiom 
what is read because of an organized system of meanings 
of which we are not at any one time completely aware. 
Our mathematical or political “mind” is the system of 
such meanings as possess and determine our particular ap- 
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prehensions or ideas. There is, however, a continuum or 
spectrum between this containing system and the mean- 
ings which, being focal and urgent, are the ideas of the 
moment. There is a contextual field between the latter 
and those meanings which determine the habitual direc- 
tion of our conscious thoughts and supply the organs for 
their formation. One great mistake in the orthodox psy- 
chological tradition is its exclusive preoccupation with 
sharp focalization to the neglect of the vague shading off 
from the foci into a field of increasing dimness. 

Discrimination in favor of the clearly distinguished has 
a certain practical justification, for the vague and exten- 
sive background is present in every conscious experience 
and therefore does not define the character of any one m 
particular. It represents that which is being used and 
taken for granted, while the focal phase is that which is 
imminent and critical. But this fact affords no justification 
for neglect and denial in theory of the dim and total back- 
ground of consciousness of every distinct thought. If there 
were a sharp division between the ideas that are focal as 
we read a certain section of a book and what we have al- 
ready read, if there were not carried along a sense of the 
latter, what we now read could not take the form of an 
idea. Indeed, the use of such words as context and back- 
ground, fringe, etc., suggests something too external to 
meet the facts of the case. The larger system of meaning 
suffuses, interpenetrates, colors what is now and here up- 
permost; it gives them sense, feeling, as distinct from sig- 
nification. 

Change the illustration from reading a book to seeing 
and hearing a drama. The emotional as well as intellec 
tual meaning of each presented phase of a play depends 
upon the operative presence of a continuum of meanings 
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If we have to remember what has been said and done at 
any particular ■ point, we are not aware of what is now 
said and done; while without its suffusive presence in what 
is now said and done we lack clew to its meaning. Thus the 
purport of past affairs is present in the momentary crosS" 
sectional idea in a way which is more intimate, direct and 
pervasive than the way of recall. It i.s positively and in- 
tegrally carried in and by the incidents now happening, 
these incidents are, in the degree of genuine dramatic 
quality, fulfillments of the meanings constituted by past 
events; they also give this system of meanings an unex- 
pected turn, and constitute a suspended and still indeter- 
minate meaning, which induces alertness, expectancy. It is 
this double relationship of continuation, promotion, carry- 
ing forward, and of arrest, deviation, need of supplementa- 
tion, which defines that focalization of meanings which is 
consciousness, awareness, perception. Every case of con- 
sciousness is dramatic; drama is an enhancement of the 
conditions of consciousness. 

These considerations enable us to give a formal defini- 
tion of consciousness in relation to mind or meanings. 
Consciousness, an idea, is that phase of a system of mean- 
ings which at a given time is undergoing re-direction, 
transitive transformation. The currei^t idealistic concep- 
tion of consciousness as a power which modifies events is 
an inverted statement of this fact. To treat consciousness 
as a power accomplishing the change, is but another in- 
stance of the common philosophic fallacy of converting an 
eventual function into an antecedent force or cause. Con- 
sciousness is the meaning of events in course of remaking, 
its “cause” is only the fact that this is one of the ways in 
which nature goes on. In a proximate sense of causality, 
namely as place in a series history, its causation is the 
need and demand for filling out what is indete ~ e 
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V - The Unity of the Human Being* 

I make no apology for starting out by saying that we 
have no words that are prepared in advance to be fit for 
framing and expressing sound and tested ideas about the 
unity of the human being, the wholeness of the self. If we 
ask an economist “What is money?” the proper official 
reply is that it is a medium of exchange. The answer does 
not stand in the way of a great deal of money being ac- 
cumulated by using it to obstruct the processes of ex- 
change. Similarly, we say that words are a means of com- 
municating ideas. But upon some subjects — and the 
present one falls in this class — the words at our disposal 
axe largely such as to prevent the communication of ideas 
The words are so loaded with associations derived from a 
long past that instead of being tools for thought, our 
thoughts become subservient tools of words. 

The meanings of such words as soul, mind, self, unity, 
even body, are hardly more than condensed epitomes of 
mankind’s agelong efforts at interpretation of its experi- 
ence. These efforts began when man first emerged from the 
state of the anthropoid ape. The interpretations which are 
embodied in the words that have come down to us are the 
products of desire and hope, of chance circumstance and 
Ignorance, of the authority exercised by medicine men and 
priests as well as of acute observation and sound judg- 
ment. 

Physicists had in the beginning a like problem. They are 
solving it by the invention of technical terms and a techni- 
cal language. Symbols have, in principle, only the mean- 
ings that are put upon them because of special inquiries 
engaged in. It will be a long time before anything of this 
sort will be accomplished for human beings. To expel tra- 

* An addresE dcKvered before the CoHege of PhyK ‘ in SL 
Loms, April 21 1937 Firet time imbBsEed. 
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ditional meanings and replace them by ideas that are 
products oi controlled inquiries is a slow and painful 
process. 

Doubtless advance is possible, and will be made, by in- 
vention of words that are not charged with the debris of 
man’s past experience. But it is also possible that this 
process cannot be carried with safety as far as it can be 
with physical things. Our technical terms might easily rep- 
resent such artificial constructions that they would fail to 
help us in dealings with human beings — with the John 
Smiths and Susan Joneses with whom we rub elbows in 
daily life. 

The words in which I try to communicate ideas to you 
are, then, at best, but means of stimulating personal ob- 
servation and reflection. This statement bolds even of the 
phrase “the unity of the human being.” At first, the words 
have only a meaning derived from a contrast effect. The 
idea of man as an integral whole is projected against a 
background of beliefs about man which are chiefly of emo- 
tional origin and force; against belief in a dualism that 
was the expression of religious and moral institutions and 
traditions. 

The phrase “unity of man” has at first, accordingly, a 
negative meaning. It expresses a way of not talking about 
soul and body, body cmd mind. The word “unity” is a 
protest against the canonized dualism expressed in the 
presence of the word “and.” Nevertheless, the split ex- 
pressed in this word is so engrained in our emotional and 
intellectual habits that no sooner have we consciously re- 
jected it in one fonn than it recurs in another. The dualism 
IS found today even among those who have abandoned its 
earlier manifestations. It is shown in separations made be- 
tween the structural and the functional; between the brain 
and the rest of the body between the central nervous 
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system and the vegetative nervous system and viscera; 
and most fundamentally, between the organism and the 
environment. For the first of each of these pairs of terms 
— structure, brain, organism — retains something of the 
isolation and alleged independence that used to belong to 
the "soul” and the “mind” and later to “consciousness,” 

While it is necessary to advance from the negative 
meaning of the phrase “the unity of man” the idea of 
unity also has its perils. For it has taken on associations 
during centuries of philosophic discussion that make it a 
dangerous word. It has become almost an invitation to set 
an abstraction in place of concrete phenomena. You and 
I can easily think of comprehensive systems — ^psychiatric, 
therapeutic, philosophical and psychological — suggested 
in the first place by undoubted facts, which under the pro- 
tecting shield of the idea of unity, have been built up so as 
to force the facts, disguising and distorting them. At the 
present time there is a revulsion against the endless split- 
ting up of human beings into bits. It is going on with re- 
spect to cells, structures and organs, sensations, ideas, re- 
flexes; and with respect to atoms and electrons. The 
phrase “unity of man” is a protest against analysis of man 
into separate ultimate elements, as well as against the 
traditional split into body and soul. But it is easier, much 
easier, to set up the idea of unity in a vague way, than it 
is to translate it into definite facts. 

“Unity of the human being” only indicates, at best, a 
point of view, and the point of view has no meaning save 
as it is used as a vantage point from which to observe and 
interpret actual phenomena. 

We often hear such phrases as the unity of a family, 
the unity of a nation. These phrases stand for something 
Yet in the history of social and political speculation, men 
have allowed the words to take the bit in the r teeth and 
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run away from inquiry into the actual facts to which thej 
refer. These instances of the use of “unity” may, however 
provide a suggestion from which it is safe to set out. What- 
ever else the unity is or is not, it at least means the way 
in which a number of different persons and things work 
together toward a common, end. This working together 
exists in action, operation, not as a static object or collec- 
tion of objects. It is this kind of unity that seems to me to 
give the clew to understanding the unity of the human 
being. 

We can recognize and identify a man as a single object, 
a numerical unit, by observation which marks out bound- 
aries, as we note that the bounded object moves as a 
whole. In that way you recognize me as a single object 
standing here on the stage before you. That is the way in 
which we recognize a rock, tree or house as a single ob- 
ject, as a unity and whole. But that which makes a rock a 
single whole is the interaction of swarms of molecules, 
atorris, and electrons; its unity is an affair of the way ele- 
ments work together. The boundaries by which we mark 
off a human being as a unit are very different from the 
energies and organization of energies that make him a uni- 
fied human being. We can observe ttie boundaries at a 
single moment. We can grasp the unity only, so to speak, 
longitudinally-— only as something that goes on in a 
stretch of time. It is not found in any number of cross- 
sectional views. 

Nevertheless, if we could look into the minds of our 
neighbors, I think we should not be much suiprised to 
find in them quite frequently the notion that a man exists 
within the boundaries which are visible, tangible, and 
observable. In a word, the man is identified with what is 
underneath his skin. We incline to suppose that we would 
know all about hum if we could find out everything that is 
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happening in his brain and other parts of his nervous sys- 
tem: in his glands, muscles, viscera, heart and lungs and 
so on. 

Now up to a certain point we are on the right track, 
provided we emphasize sufficiently the interaction, the 
working together, of all these diverse processes. We can 
get a better idea of the unity of the human being as we 
know more about all these processes and the way they 
work together, as they check, and stimulate one another 
and bring about a balance. But the one positive point I 
wish to present is that while this is necessary it is not 
enough. We must observe and understand these internal 
processes and their interactions from the standpoint of 
their interaction with what is going on outside the skin — 
with that which is called the environment — if we are to 
obtain a genuine conception of the unity of the human 
being. 

Our attitude with respect to this matter is a strange 
mixture. In special points we talte for granted the inclu- 
sion of the conditions and energies that are outside the 
boundaries set by the skin. No one supposes for a mo- 
ment that there can be respiration without the surround- 
ing air; or that the lungs are anything more than organs 
of interaction with what is outside the body. No one thinks 
of separating the processes of digestion from connection 
with foodstuffs derived by means of otlier organs from the 
environment. We know that eye, ear and hand, and so- 
matic musculature, are concerned with objects and events 
outside the boundaries of the body. These things we take 
for granted so regularly and unconsciously that it seems 
foolish to mention them. Physiologists at le^t recognize 
that what is true of breathing and digestion holds also of 
the circulation of fluids that goes on entirely within the 
body although the co on of these p with en 
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vii'oniag conditions is a stage more indirect. The struc- 
ture and processes of the central nervous .system do not 
have that immediate connection with the outside world 
that the peripheral neural structures have. 

Yet an authority upon the anatomy and physiology of 
the nervous system recently used these words: “Every 
movement is the result of the messages which pass from 
the central mass of neiwe cells to the muscles, and the 
outgoing messages are varied according to the reports sub- 
mitted by the sense organs. These show what is happening 
in the world outside, and the nervous system must evolve 
a plan of action appropriate to the occasion.”* 

That movements affected by the muKScIes have to do, di- 
rectly and indirectly, with activities of seeking, defense, 
and taking po.ssession of energies of the outside world is 
obvious. The central nervous system has the function of 
evolving the plans and procedures that take effect in deal- 
ing with out.side conditions as they are reported through 
sense organs— -and I suppose it would be admitted that 
these reports vary, depending upon, what the body was 
doing previously in connection with outside conditions. 

In other words, with respect to every special set of or- 
ganic structures and processes, we take it for granted that 
things beyond the body are involved in interaction with 
thci,se inside the body, and that we cannot understand the 
latter in isolation. I did not give the quotation from Dr 
Adrian because it presented a novel revelation. Actually, 
it states a fact so generally recognized as to be a common- 
place. The strangeness of the mixture of which I spoke 
consists in the fact that while we recognize the involve- 
ment of conditions external to the body in all organic 
processes, when they are taken one by one, we often fail 
to recognize and act upon the idea as an inclusive principle 

* N Adnan Barnard TercetU j jPttdUr vol I p 4 
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by which to understand the unity of man and the dis- 
orders which result from, disruption of this unity. 

Whole philosophical systems have been built up, for 
example, by treating thinking, especially in so-called ab- 
stract ideas, as having no connection with the activities 
the body executes in the environment in use and enjoy- 
ment of the conditions it presents. There is many a mathe- 
matician who would be shocked if he were told that his 
constructions had anything to do with activities carried 
on in the environment. Yet we know that neural structures 
and processes developed in control and use of the environ- 
ment are the organs of all thinking. Even some who call 
themselves behaviorists, who pride themselves on their 
strictly scientific attitude, have identified the behavior 
about which they talk with the behavior of the nervous 
system in and by itself. Having, for example, identified 
thought with language — a position for which much may be 
said — they go on to locate language In the vocal cords, 
Ignoring the transaction of communication in which, di- 
rectly and indirectly, other human beings take part It 
may even be that on occasion physicians think of diseases, 
and even psychical disorders, as something that goes on 
wholly inside the body, so that they treat what goes on 
outside as, at most, an external cause rather than a con- 
stituent and interacting factor in the disease. 

At all events, there is a good deal of description and 
interpretation in many fields in which the structural and 
static lord it over the active and functioning. Whenever 
we find this to be the case we may be sure that some struc- 
ture of the body has been described and interpreted m 
isolation from its connection with an activity in which an 
environment plays an integral part. 

On the other hand, when physicians proceed to regulate 
the diet, sleep and exerdse of patients when they inquire 
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into and give advice about their habits, they are dealing 
with the “use of the self” in its active functional connec- 
tion with the outside world. What, then, I am urging is 
simply the systematic and constant projection of what is 
here involved into all our obseiwations, judgments and 
generalizations about the unity and the breakdowns of 
unity of human beings. For its implications are that ah 
beliefs and practices which gratuitously split up the unity 
of man have their final root in the separation of what goes 
on inside the body from integrated interaction with what 
goes on outside. 

This abstract principle becomes concrete as soon as one 
thinks not of environment in general, but of the human 
environment — that which is formed by contacts and rela- 
tions with our human fellows. Fsychintrists have made ns 
familiar with disturbances labeled “withdrawal from re- 
ality.” They have pointed out the role of this withdrawal 
in many pathological occurrences. What are these with- 
drawals but cases of the interruption or cessation of “the 
active operative presence of environing conditions in the 
activities of a human being”? What are the resulting 
pathological phenomena but evidences that the self loses 
its integrity within itself when it loses integration with the 
medium in which it lives? 

It is only necessary to think of those mild instances of 
withdrawal, forming ordinary day-dreaming and fantasy 
building, to appreciate that the environment which is in- 
volved is human or social. When a person builds up not 
only a systematized delusion of wealth but engages in a 
day-dream in which he has come into posse.ssion of a large 
sum of money, it is not the physical money he is thinking 
of, but the prestige and power it gives him over his fellows 
If a fantasy becomes habitual and controlling, it brings 
about, sooner or later- retraction from even the physical 
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environment. But these withdrawals from physical sur- 
roundings originate in disturbances of relationship with 
the human environment. They go back to such things as 
pettings and coddlings, personal rejections, failure to wm 
recognition and approvals, fear of those in authority, frus- 
tration of hope and desire by social conditions. 

We may then anticipate a time when our entire tradi- 
tional psychology will be looked upon as extraordinarily 
one-sided in its exclusive concern with actions and reac- 
tions of human beings with their physical surroundings to 
the neglect of interpersonal relationships. We have, to be 
sure, reached a point where we have chapters and books 
entitled “social psyclrology,” But we are far from having 
reached the point in which it is seen that the whole differ- 
ence between animal and human psychology is constituted 
by the transforming effect exercised upon the former by 
intercourse and association with other persons and groups 
of persons. For, apart from unconditioned reflexes, like the 
knee-jerk, it may be questioned whether there is a single 
human activity or experience which is not profoundly af- 
fected by the social and cultural environment. Would we 
have any intellectual operations without the language 
which is a social product? As for our emotional life, per- 
mit me to cite two passages written by a physician: “Con- 
tact with human beings is the stimulus that elicits emo- 
tional and visceral reactions. It is not the clatter of rail- 
ways and motors, this ‘fast hurrying age in which we live’ 
so often spoken of; it is rather the pride, the envy, the 
ambition, the rage, the disappointment, the defeat that de- 
velop in purely human relations that stir the viscera”; and 
again: “There is an immense amount of hokum uttered 
about the psychological tensions caused by our swiftly 
moving era, as though the telephone, the radio, and the 
electric refrigerator were instruments that could swerve 
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the viscera. The emotional life does not actually hinge on 
machinery but on the type of response to living situations, 
situations that for the most part are created by human 
contacts.”* 

I do not believe I am going beyond the implications of 
these passages when I say that the operation of "living 
situations created by human contacts” is the only intel- 
ligible ground upon which we can distinguish between 
what we call the higher and the lower (the physical on one 
side and the ideal and “spiritual” on the other) in human 
experience. The occurrence of a sensation, for example, 
may be described as an interaction between certain neural 
processes and certain vibrations. The principle involved 
here is the same in animals and in man. But the signifi- 
cance of a quality of red depends upon the part it plays 
jn the customary uses and enjoyments of the social group 
of which a person is a member. To a bull, its presence is a 
purely physiological stimulus. For a child, it may be that 
a dress, worn perhaps only on a festal occasion or a ribbon 
worn for adornment in the presence of others, is that 
which fixes the significance of red. When we wait in an 
automobile for a traffic light to turn, red is still a physio- 
logical stimulus. But it has its significance in terras of 
adaptation of the behavior of individuals to one another. 
The emotional import of red in a red, white and blue flag 
to a patriotic American citizen is surely not native in 
physiological structure. 

Examples do not prove the principle laid down. But I 
do believe that reflection upon these and similar cases will 
show that the only verifiable basis we have for marking 
off the experiences that have practical, emotional and in- 
tellectual significance from those which do not is the in- 

* Houston, The Ari of Treatment, pp. 348-349 ; p, 4S0. 
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fluence of cultural and social forces upon internal physio- 
logical processes. 

At least, what I have said is a challenge to produce any 
instance of an experience having so-called ideal or even 
“spiritual” meaning that cannot be accounted for on this 
ground. Otherwise we must have recourse to the old divis- 
ion between soul and body. Take the case of those who re- 
volt against the old dualism, and who because of their re- 
volt imagine they must throw away and deny the existence 
of all phenomena that go by the names of “higher,” intel- 
lectual and moral. Such persons exist. They suppose they 
are not scientific unless they reduce everything to the ex- 
clusively somatic and physiological. This procedure is a 
conspicuous instance of what must happen when observa- 
tion, description and interpretation of human events are 
confined to what goes on under the skin to the exclusion 
of their integrated interaction with environmental condi- 
tions, particularly the environment formed by other hu- 
man beings. Knowledge of strictly somatic organs and 
processes is certainly necessary for scientific understand- 
ing of “higher” phenomena. But only half-way science 
neglects and rules out the other factor. 

We may reject the traditional dualism. In my conviction 
we should reject it. We cannot be scientific save as we 
seek for the physiological, the physical factor in every 
emotional, intellectual and volitional experience. As more 
is known of this factor, more intellectual capital and more 
resources of control are at our command. In the case of the 
physician especially is it .so true as to be a truism, that the 
more anatomical, chemical and immunological information 
he has, the better prepared is he for his work. And it is 
also true that our knowledge of social relations and their 
effects upon native and original physiological processes is 
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scanty and unorganized in comparison with the physical 
knowledge at command. 

But in view of the role played by huraiin contacts and 
relations in developing and sustaining the emotional and 
intellectual quality of human experience on one side, and 
in bringing disturbance and disorder into it on the other, 
this fact is all the more reason for devoting constant atten- 
tion to the as yet relatively unknown factor in tlie case of 
every human being who comes under observation. This 
need cannot be met by knowledge of even the most up- 
to-date scientific psychology which now exists. For, un- 
fortunately, this psychology suffers for the most part from 
exactly the one-sided concern in question: the failure to 
take into account the operations and effects of relation- 
ships between human beings. 

To me, a layman, it appears that physicians have a 
unique opportunity for building up ju.st the kind of knowl- 
edge that is now so largely lacking. Physicians are the per- 
sons who have the most direct, intimate and continued 
contact with the living situations in which the problem is 
most acutely present. Since the decline of the influence of 
priest and pastor, no other profe.ssional body is in a posi- 
tion to make such a contribution and render such a serv- 
ice — though it should be acknowledged that the group of 
teachers also has an opportunity of which it fails to take 
adequate advantage. I am impressed, as every one else 
naturally is, with the now oft-made statement that at 
least one-half of those who consult physicians are suffer- 
ing from ailments having a strictly neural basis and that 
show psychopathological traits. Indeed, this statement 
seems to me to be actually a great under-statement of the 
seriousness of the situation. 

For the conception of good health is so vague that most 
persons do not go to see a physician until their ailmeaits 
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have become rather extreme. No one knows how many 
who do not come suffer loss of energy, ef&ciency and hap- 
piness because of difficulties that have a psychic aspect. 
A fair guess would be, I take it, that this group includes, 
in some degree, everybody. If the factor of human rela- 
tionships is as fundamental in production of these dis- 
orders, slight and intense, as we now have reason to be- 
lieve is the case, it is impossible to over-state the extent 
or the importance of the concrete body of knowlei^e 
physicians can build up. 

At this point, I must invite your attention again to the 
dubious and controversial state in which the whole mat- 
ter of so-called higher mental states finds itself, and the 
disastrous consequences that ensue. In saying this, I am 
not referring to controversies between philosophers and 
psychologists about the relations of the mental and physi- 
cal — controversies that pass under the names of interac- 
tionisra, parallelism, materialism, etc. I think these are of 
no great practical importance save as they reflect certain 
divisions of a more practical kind that are rife. There are 
some who are so impressed with the influence of mind 
upon body, and with opportunities for exploiting those 
whose troubles have a marked psychic phase, that they 
form special cults, while there are others who react to the 
opposite extreme. They will have as little to do with any- 
thing that cannot be located and described in some spedfi.c 
lesion or specific somatic process. The respective views and 
practices of the two groups supply ammunition the one to 
the other. It is this situation which gives practical point 
to the search for the unity of the human being, and that 
justifies presentation of the view that unity and its break- 
downs must be sought for in the interactions between in- 
dividual organisms and their environment, especially that 
of human associations. 
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In this connection may be cited some rather simple facts 
■which indicate that there is nothing mystical or meta- 
physical in acltnowledgment of the “higlier" functions 
■when they are interpreted by the view that has been set 
forth. When one of us steps on the toes of his neighbor in 
a crowded place, we offer regrets—- since otherwise we are 
likely to subject ourselves to sour looks, irritation and re- 
sentment. A strictly physical event has taken place, but 
even from an ordinary common-sense point of view, the 
physical is not the whole of the matter. The presence of a 
personal relation introduces a qualifying factor. 

If I stub my toe on an object left lying on a public 
street my response is quite different from that which hap- 
pens if I stub it on the root of a tree in climbing a moun- 
tain. In the first case, I feel the object has no business 
there, that somebody has been careless, that something 
ought to be done about such things. A personal element 
has modified an otherwise purely physical reaction. In the 
second case, I may suffer equal or greater pain, but if the 
pain should be partly that of irritation, the irritation is 
directed at my own awkwardness. Again, I can hardly 
imagine anyone thinking that the pain a child suffers from 
colic is of the same quality as the agony of torture a .sen- 
sitive child suffers from an act of injustice or unkindness 
at the hands of some one. from whom he expects different 
treatment. 

Sentimentalists put the pain a dog suffers in undergoing 
an act of vivisection on the same level with what a parent 
suffers who has lost a child. To other people, this attitude 
seems to display rather extraordinary callousness towards 
distinctively human pain — a pain that is what it is because 
the processes of the human organism have been pro- 
foundly affected by relations with another human being. 

The point illustrated by these simple instances is that 
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the whole ground for the difference between a sensation 
and an emotion seems to lie in the absence or presence of 
a response coming from another human being. Persons ac- 
quire likes and dislikes for physical objects and physical 
scenes. But upon the strictly physical level — meaning by 
that, one in which a human relation plays no part — a dis- 
like is expressed by simple rejection, as, say, one “doesn’t 
like olives or castor oil.” When the rejection is accom- 
panied by emotion, even a layman suspects there is some- 
thing back of it. When such cases are studied it is found, 
practically without exception, that the object rejected is 
of a kind that has been socially “conditioned,” as the term 
goes. The strong stirring of emotional interest that most 
people experience when revisiting, after a lapse of years, 
the scenes of their childhood is called out by the fact that 
these scenes were not merely the theatrical stage and prop- 
erties of early activities, but have entered so intimately 
into personal relations with father and mother, brother 
and sisters and playmates, that it is impossible to draw a 
line and say the influence of the physical ends here and 
that of the social begins there. 

It may be assumed, I suppose, that all students of bi- 
ology and physiology now take it for granted that there 
is no recollection apart from a modification of neural 
structure undergone in consequence of an earlier experi- 
ence. But would any one attempt to read off from even the 
most minute and thorough study of the structure of the 
modified neural cells and the chemical processes going on 
in them, what the nature of the earlier experience was? 
I imagine not; I also imagine that there are few indeed 
who think any possible future development of kiiowledge 
will enable this result to come to pass, making it possible 
to reconstitute a past experience on the basis of what can 
be observed about an organic structure What is relied 
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upon is personal contact and communication; while per- 
sonal attitudes, going deeper than the mere oslcing of ques- 
tions, are needed in order to establish the confidence 
which is a condition for the patient’s telling the, story of 
his past. The organic modification is there — it is indis- 
pensable. Without it the patient would not be able to re- 
call past incidents. But this is not enough. The physical 
fact has to be taken up into the context of personal rela- 
tions between human being and human being before it 
becomes a fact of the living present. 

Intellectual operations are discriminative. They bring 
things to a focus, to a point, down, as we say, to brass 
tacks. But when we are angry or depressed, we are road or 
sad all over. A physical pain may be more or less definitely 
and accurately localized. But while we may feel severe 
local burnings and constrictions in the case of severe 
grief, there is also a total experienced response which oc- 
curs. It operates through organic structures, especially 
the viscera. But if it were referred exclusively to them, to 
the exclusion of a relation to another human being, it 
would not be grief. 

I remember as a child trying to reinstate on a hot sum- 
mer’s day, the experience of a day in winter-—not just to 
recall intellectually that it was cold, but to recover the 
actual feeling. Naturally, I never succeeded, and I was not 
aware that if I had succeeded it would have been an hallu- 
cination. What I was attempting, was, however, hardly 
more difficult than it is, when we are experiencing an in- 
tense emotion, to procure or permit the introduction of 
ideas aissociated with another mood. Elation and strong 
hope take such possession of ns that we cannot entertain 
ideas that suggest the possibility of failure as long as the 
emotions last. The person depressed with melancholy has 
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ro room for any idea connected with success or vital 
hope. 

Now it may be doubted whether there is any idea, no 
matter how intellectual and abstract, that is not tinged, if 
not dyed, with the emotion that arises from the total re- 
sponse of the whole organism to its surroundings. The 
cases, then, of the influence of emotions upon somatic 
conditions, even to the extent of producing neuroses in 
some cases and creating astonishing recoveries in other 
cases, have nothing mystical or metaphysical about them 
They are expressions of the regulative force exercised over 
partial organic processes by the whole of which they are 
part. 

I have given a number of illustrations which by them- 
selves are commonplace rather than weighty. The prin- 
ciple they are intended to illustrate is, however, of the 
utmost importance. For, as I have suggested, disruption of 
the unity of the self is not limited to the cases that come 
to physicians and institutions for treatment. They ac- 
company every disturbance of normal relations of hus- 
band and wife, parent and child, group and group, class 
and class, nation and nation. Emotional responses are so 
total as compared with the partial nature of intellectual 
responses, of ideas and abstract conceptions, that their 
consequences are more pervasive and more enduring. I 
can, accordingly, think of nothing of greater practical im- 
portance than that the psychic effects of human relation- 
ships, normal and abnormal, should be the object of con- 
tinued study, including among the consequences the indi- 
rect somatic effects. 

We cannot understand the conditions that produce 
unity in the human being and conditions that generate 
disruptions of this unity until the study of the relations of 
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human beings to one another is as alert as unrenuttmg 
and: as systematic as the study of strictly jphysicdogica-l 
and anatomical processes and structures has been in the 
past. The plea is not for any remission on the side of the 
latter. But we need, to recover from the impression, now 
widespread, that the essential problem is .solved ■when, 
chemical, immunological, physiological and anatomical 
knowledge is sufficiently obtained. We cannot understand 
and employ this knowledge until it is placed integrally 
in the context of what human beings do to one another in 
the vast variety of their contacts and associations. Until 
the study is undertaken in this spirit, neglect will continue 
to breed and so support belief in the soul, and in mental 
processes supposed to be wholly independent of the or- 
ganism and of somatic conditions. The consequences pro- 
duced by this belief will not be confined to errors of the- 
oiy. The practical outcome Is division and conflict in 
action where unity and cooperation of .social effort are 
urgently required. 

I may rephrase what I have said by saying that the fine 
old saying “A sound mind in a sound body" can and 
should be extended to read “A sound human being in a 
sound human environment." The mere change in wording 
is nothing. A change in aims and methods of working in 
that direction would mean more than any of us can esti- 
mate. Is there anything in the whole business of politics, 
economics, morals, education-— indeed in any profession 
— save the construction of a proper human environment 
that ■will serve, by its very existence, to produce sound and 
whole human beings, who in turn will maintain a sound 
and healthy human environment? 

This is the universal and aU-embracing human task. Its 
first phase cannot be turned over to politicians alone, and 
the second phase cannot be turned over to parents, preach- 
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ers and teachers alone It is not the pecnl ar bus ness of 
any speaal callxiig. Yet perhaps there is none ^ho iS more 
intimately concerned with aiding production of sound in- 
dividual human beings than the physician. There is none 
who has as much opportunity as he has to observe the ef- 
fects of disturbed and disordered human relations in pro- 
duction of warped and divided personalities. The situa- 
tions with which physicians deal are not artificially pro- 
duced in laboratories. They are nevertheless sufficiently 
extensive and varied to provide conditions of control like 
those of the laboratory. 

I cannot help thinking that the idea of preventive medi- 
cine and of public health policies have bearing and appli- 
cation upon the point made. Because of the unity of the 
human being, because of the inextricable intertwining of 
the physical and psychical in his make-up, the work of 
preventing disease and disorders is not completely done 
when the physical conditions of sanitation, pure water, 
and milk supply, sewage disposal, and healthy homes 
have been attended to. The social conditions that make for 
the production of unified, effective, reasonably happy hu- 
man beings and their opposites, come into the picture also 
We may solve the problems of dualism and monism satis- 
factorily in theory, and yet not have touched the sore spots 
in society and in individuals, and this is the place where 
they have to be resolved practically. 

The one way out of the division that has disclosed itself 
to my vision is continued and persistent study of the con- 
crete effect of social situations upon individual human 
beings, and the effect, in return, of human beings upon 
social relations. I believe that the honor of addressing this 
College of Physicians has not unduly influenced me and 
I hope you will not believe otherwise if I close by saying 
that in this study tire physician has a position of unique 
opportunity and responsibility. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


THINKING AND MEANING 

I ■ The Natural History of Thinking* 

THE man in the street, when asked what he thinks 
about a certain matter, often replies that he does not think 
at all; he knows. The suggestion is that thinking is a case 
of active uncertainty set over against conviction or un- 
questioning assurance. When he adds that he does not 
have to think, but knows, the further implication is that 
thinking, when needed, leads to knowledge; that its pur- 
pose or object is to secure stable equilibrium. It is my 
purpose to show some of the main stages through winch 
thinking, understood in this way, actually passes in its at- 
tempt to reach its most effective working; that is, the 
maximum of reasonable certainty. 

I wish to show how a variety of modes of thinking, 
easily recognizable in the progress of both the race and the 
individual, may be identified and arranged as successive 
species of the relationship which doubting bears to as- 
suiance; as various ratios, so to speak, which the vigor of 
doubting beats to mere acquiescence. The presumption is 
that the function of questioning is one which has con- 
tinually grown in intensity and range, that doubt is con- 
tinually chased back, and, being cornered, fights more 
desperately, and thus dears the ground more thoroughly 
Its successive stations or arrests constitute stages of think- 

From Mssa^ys in Experimental Logic, pp. 183-216. 
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mg. Or to change the metaphor, just in the degree that 
what has been accepted as fact — the object of assurance — 
Joses stable equilibrium, the tension involved in the ques- 
tioning attitude increases, until a readjustment gives a new 
and less easily shaken equilibrium. 

The natural tendency of man is not to press home a 
doubt, but to cut inquiry as short as possible. The prac- 
tical man’s impatience with theory has become a prov- 
erb; it expresses just the feeling that, since the thinking 
process is of use only in substituting certainty for doubt, 
any apparent prolongation of it is useless speculation, 
wasting time and diverting the mind from important is- 
sues. To follow the line of least resistance is to cut short 
the stay in the sphere of doubts and suggestions, and to 
make the speediest return into the world where one can 
act. The result, of course, is that difficulties are evaded or 
surmounted rather than really disposed of. Hence, In spite 
of the opposition of the would-be practical man, the needs 
of practice, of economy, and of efficiency have themselves 
compelled a continual deepening of doubt and widening 
of the area of investigation. 

It is within this evolution that we have to find our 
stages of thinking. The initial stage is where the doubt is 
hardly endured but not entertained ; it is no welcome guest 
but an intruder, to be got rid of a.s speedily as possible 
Development of alternative and competitive suggestions, 
the forming of suppo.sitions (of ideas), goes but a little 
way. The mind seizes upon the nearest or most convenient 
instrument of dismissing doubt and reattaining securitj^ 
At the other end is the definitive and conscious search for 
problems, and the development of elaborate and system- 
atized methods of investigation — the industry and tech- 
nique of science. Between these limits come processes 
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which have started out upon the path of doubt and in- 
quiry, and then halted by the way. 

In the first stage of the journey, beliefs are treated as 
something fixed and static. To those who are using them 
they are simply another kind of fact. They are used to 
settle doubts, but the doubts are treated as arising quite 
outside the ideas themselves. Nothing is further from rec- 
ognition than that ideas themselves are open to doubt, or 
need criticism and revision. Indeed, the one who uses 
static meanings is not even aware that they originated and 
have been elaborated for the sake of dealing with conflicts 
and problems. The ideas are just “there,” and they may 
be used like any providential dispensation to help men out 
of the troubles into which they have fallen. 

Words are generally held responsible for this fixation 
of the idea, for this substantiation of it into a kind of 
thing. A long line of critics has made us familiar with the 
invincible habit “of supposing that wherever there is a 
name there is some reality corresponding to it”; of sup- 
posing that general and abstract words have their equiva- 
lent ob3ccl.s somcwhei'C in remm natura, as have also sin- 
gular and proper names. We know with what simplicity of 
self-confidence the English empirical school has accounted 
for the ontological speculation of Plato. Words tend to 
fix intellectual contents, and give them a certain air of in- 
dependence and individuality. That some truth is here 
expressed there can be no question. 

But this petrifying influence of words is after all only a 
superficial explanation. ITiere must be some meaning 
present or the word could not fix it; there must be some- 
thing which accounts for the disposition to use names as a 
medium of fossilization. There is, in truth, a certain real 
fact — an existent reality — behind both the word and the 
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meaning it stands for. This reality is social usage. The per- 
son who consults a dictionary is getting an established fact 
when he turns there for the definition of a term. He finds 
the sense in which the word is airrently used. 

Ideas, or meanings fixed in terms, show the scheme of 
values which the community uses in appraising matteis 
that need consideration and which are indeterminate or 
unassured. They are held up as standards for all its mem- 
bers to follow. The fixed or static idea is a fact expressing 
an established social attitude, a custom. It is not merely 
verbal, because it denotes a force which operates, as all 
customs do, in controlling particular cases. But since it 
marks a mode of interpretation, a scheme for assigning 
values, a way of dealing with doubtful cases, it falls withm 
the sphere of ideas. Or, coming to the life of the individual, 
the fixed meaning represents, not a state of consciousness 
fixed by a name, but a recognition of a habitual way of 
belief: a habit of understanding. 

With advance in the complexity of life, however, rules 
accumulate, and discrimination — -that is, a certain degree 
of inquiring and critical attitude — enters in. Inquiry takes 
effect, however, in seeking among a collection of fixed ideas 
just the one to be used, rather than in directing suspicion 
against any rule or idea as such, or in an attempt to dis- 
cover or constitute a new one. It is hardly necessary to 
refer to the development of casuistry, or to the multipli- 
cation of distinctions within dogmas, or to the growth of 
ceremonial law in cumbrous detail, to indicate what the 
outcome of this logical stage is likely to be. The essential 
thing is that doubt and inquiry are directed neither at the 
nature of the intrinsic fact itself, nor at the value of the 
idea as such, but simply at the manner in which one is at- 
tached to the other. Thinking falls outside both fact and 
idea, and into the sphere of their external connection. It is 
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still a fiction of judicial procedure that there is already in 
existence some custom or law under which every possible 
dispute — that Is, every doubtful or unassured case — falls, 
and that the judge only declares which law is applicable 
in the particular case. This point of view has tremendously 
affected the theory of logic in its historic development. 

In this form ideas become the chief instruments of so- 
cial conservation. Judicial decision and penal correction 
are restricted and ineffective methods of maintaming so- 
cial institutions unchanged, compared with instilling in 
advance uniform ideas — fixed modes of appraising all so- 
cial questions and issues. These set ideas thus become the 
embodiment of the values which any group has realized 
and intends to perpetuate. The fixation supports them 
against dissipation through attrition of circumstance, and 
against destruction through hostile attack. 

IJiTien we substitute for ideas as uniform rules by which 
to decide doubtful case.s that making over of ideas which 
is requisite to make them fit, the quality of thought al- 
ters. Wc may fairly say that we have come into another 
stage. The idea is now regarded as essentially subject to 
change, as a manufactured article needing to be made 
ready for use. As the scheduled stock of fixed ideas grows 
larger, their application to specific questions becomes 
more difficult, prolonged, and roundabout. There has to 
be a definite hunting for the specific idea which is ap- 
propriate; there has to be comparison of it with other 
ideas. This comes to involve a certain amount of mutual 
compromise and modification before selection is possible 
The idea thus gets somewhat shaken. It has to be made 
over so that it may harmonize with other ideas possessing 
equal worth. Often the very accumulation of fixed ideas 
commands this reconstruction. The dead weight of the 
material becomes so great that it cannot sustain itself 
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without a readjustment of the center of gravity. Simplifi- 
cation and systematization are required, and these call for 
reflection. Critical cases come up in which the fiction of an 
idea or rule already in existence cannot be maintained It 
IS impossible to conceal that old ideas have to be radically 
modified before the situation can be dealt with. The fric- 
tion of circumstance melts away their congealed fixity. 
Judgment becomes legislative. 

Discussion is an apt name for this attitude of thought 
ft is bringing various beliefs together; shaldng one against 
another and tearing down their rigidity. It is conversation 
of thoughts; it is dialogue — the mother of dialectic in 
more than the etymological sense. No process is more re- 
current in history than the transfer of operations carried 
on between different persons into the arena of the individ- 
ual’s own consciousness. The discussion which at first took 
place by bringing ideas from different persons into con- 
tact, by introducing them into the forum of competition, 
and by subjecting them to critical comparison and selec- 
tive decision, finally became a habit of the individual with 
himself. He became a miniature social assemblage, m 
which pros and cons were brought into play struggling 
for the mastery — for final conclusion. In some such way 
we conceive reflection to be born. 

It is evident that discussion, the agitation of ideas, if 
judged from the standpoint of the older fixed ideas, is a 
destructive process. Ideas are not only shaken together 
and apart, they are so shaken in themselves that their 
whole validity becomes doubtful. Mind, and not mciely 
beliefs, becomes uncertain. The attempt to harmonize dif- 
ferent ideas means that in themselves they are discrepant 
The search for a conclusion means that accepted ideas are 
only points of view, and hence personal affairs. Needless to 
say it was the Sophists who emphasized and generalized 
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this negative aspect — this presupposition of loss of as- 
surancfij of inconsistency, of “subjectivity,” They took it 
as applying not only to this, that, and the other idea, but 
to ideas as ideas. Since ideas are no longer fixed contents, 
they are just expressions of an individual’s way of think- 
ing. Lacking inherent value, they merely express the in- 
terests that induce the individual to look this way rather 
than that. They are made by the individuaTs point of 
view, and hence will be unmade if he can be led to change 
his point of view. Where all was fixity, now all is instabil- 
ity: where all was certitude, nothing now exists save 
opinion based on prejudice, interest, or arbitrary choice 

The modern point of view, while condemning soplhstry, 
yet often agrees with it in limiting the reflective attitude 
as such to self-involution and self-conceit. Such wholesale 
depreciation ignores the value inherent even in the most 
subjective reflection, for it takes the settled estate which 
is proof that thought is not needed, or that it has done its 
work, as if it supplied the standard for the occasions in. 
which problems are hard upon us, and doubt is rife. It 
takes the conditions which come about after and because 
we have thought to measure the conditions which call out 
thinking. Whenever we really need to reflect, we cannot 
appeal directly to the “fact,” for the adequate reason that 
the stimulus to thinking arises just because “facts” have 
slipped away from us. 

Reflection involves running over various ideas, sorting 
them out, comparing one with another, trying to get one 
which will unite in itself the strength of two, searching for 
new points of view, developing new suggestions; guessing, 
suggesting, selecting, and rejecting. The greater the prob- 
lem, and the greater the shock of doubt and resultant con- 
fusion and uncertainty, the more prolonged and more nec- 
essary is the process of “mere thinking.” It is a more ob- 
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vious phase of biology than of physics, of sociology than 
of chemistry; but it persists in established sciences. 

What makes the essential difference between modern re- 
search and the reflection of, say, the Greeks, is not the ab- 
sence of “mere thinking,” but the presence of conditions 
for testing its results; the elaborate system of checks and 
balances found in the technique of modern experimenta- 
tion. The thinking process does not now go on endlessly m 
terms of itself, but seeks outlet through reference to par- 
ticular experiences. It is tested by this reference; not, 
however, as if a theory could be tested by directly com- 
paring it with facts — an obvious impossibility — but 
through use in facilitating commerce with facts. It is tested 
as glasses are tested; things are looked at through the 
medium of specific meanings to see if thereby they assume 
a more orderly and clearer aspect, if they are less blurred 
and obscure. 

Discussion, whether with ourselves or others, goes on by 
suggestion of clews, as the uppermost object of interest 
opens a way here or'there. It is discursive and haphazard 
This gives it the devious tendency indicated in Plato’s re- 
mark that it needs to be tied to the post of reason It 
needs, that is, to have the ground or basis of its various 
component statements brought to consciousness in such a 
way as to define the exact value of each. The Socratic con- 
tention is the need of compelling the common denomina- 
tor, the common subject, underlying the diversity of views 
to exhibit itself. It alone gives a sure standard by which 
the claims of all assertions may' be measured. Until this 
need is met, discussion is a self-deceiving play with un- 
judged, unexamined matters, which, confused and shift- 
ing, impose themselves upon 'us. 

By Aristotle’s time the interest was not so much in the 
ejtistence of standards of decision ‘n of doubt and 
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dispute as in the technique of their use. The judge was 
firmly seated on the bench. The parties in controversy rec- 
ognized his jurisdiction j and their respective claims were 
submitted for adjudicature. The need was for rules of pro- 
cedure by which the judge might, in an obvious and im- 
partial way, bring the recognized universal or decisive 
law to bear upon particular matters. Hence the elabora- 
tion of those rules of evidence, those canons of demonstra- 
tive force, which are the backbone of the Aristotelian logic 
There was a code by which to decide upon the admissibil- 
ity and value of proffered testimony — the rules of the syl- 
logism. The judge knew what testimony to permit, when 
and how it should be introduced, how it could be im- 
peached or have its competence lessened, and how the evi- 
dence was to be arranged so that a summary would also 
be an exhibit of its value in establishing a conclusion. 

This means that there now is a distinctive type of think- 
ing marked off from mere discussion and reflection It 
may be called either reasoning or proof. It is reasoning 
when we think of the regularity of the method for getting 
at and employing the unquestioned grounds which give 
validity to other statements. It is proof as regards the de- 
gree of logical desert thereby measured out to such propo- 
sitions. Proof is tlie acceptance or rejection justified 
through the reasoning. 

Reasoning is marshaling a series of terms and proposi- 
tions until we can hind some doubtful fact firmly to an 
unquestioned, although remote, truth; it is the regular 
way in which a certain proposition is brought to bear on a 
precarious one, clothing the latter with something of the 
peremptory quality of the former. So far as we reach this 
result, and so far as we can exhibit each step in the nexus 
and be sure it has been rightly perfonned, we have proof 

Hence the Aristotelian logic necessarily assumes certain 
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first or fundamental truths unquestioned and unquestion- 
able, self-evident and self-evidencing, neither established 
nor modified by thought, but standing firm in their own 
right. This assumption was not, as modern dealers in 
formal logic would sometimes have it, an external psycho- 
logical or metaphysical attachment to the theory of reas 
oning, to be omitted at will from logic as such. It was an 
essential factor of knowledge that there should be neces- 
sary propositions directly apprehended by reason and par- 
ticular ones directly apprehended by sense. Reasoning 
could then join them. Without the truths we have only tlie 
play of subjective, arbitrary, futile opinion. Judgment has 
not taken place, and assertion is without warrant. Hence 
the scheduling of first truths is an organic part of any reas- 
oning which is occupied with securing clemonstj;ation, 
surety of assent, or valid conviction. To deny the neces- 
sary place of ultimate trutlis in the logical system of Aris- 
totle and his followers is to make them players in a game 
of social convention. It is to overlook, to invert, the fact 
that they were sincerely concerned with the question of 
attaining the grounds and process of assurance. Hence 
they were obliged to assume primary intuitions, meta- 
physical, physical, moral, and mathematical axioms, in 
order to get the pegs of certainty to which to tie the 
bundles of otherwise contingent propositions. 

It is not enough, however, to account for the ultimate 
major premises, for the unconditioned grounds upon which 
credibility is assigned. We have also to report where the 
other side comes from : matters so uncertain in themselves 
as to require that they have their grounds supplied fiom 
outside. The answer in the Aristotelian sdieme is an ob- 
vious one. It is the very nature of sense, of ordinary ex- 
perience, to supply us with matters which in theinseUes 
are only contingent. There is a certain portion of the in- 
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tellectual sphere, that derived from experience, which is 
infected throughout by its unworthy origin. It stands for- 
ever condemned to be merely empirical — particular, mpre 
or less accidental, inherently irrational. You cannot make 
gold from dross, and the best that can be done for and 
with material of this sort is to bring it under the pro- 
tection of truth which has warrant and weight in itself. 

We may now characterize this stage of thinking with 
reference to our original remark that different stages de- 
note various degrees in the evolution of the doubt-inquiry 
function. As compared with the period of fixed ideas, 
doubt is awake, and inquiry is active, but in itself it is 
rigidly limited. On one side it is bounded by fixed ulti- 
mate truths, whose very nature is that they cannot be 
doubted, which are not products or functions in inquiry, 
but bases that investigation fortunately rests upon. In the 
otlrer direction all “matters of fact,” all “empirical truths’ 
belong to a particular sphere or kind of existence, and one 
intrinsically open to suspicion. The region is condemned 
in a wholesale way. In itself it exhales doubt; it cannot be 
reformed; it is to be shunned, or, if this is not possible, to 
be escaped from by climbing' up a ladder of intermediate 
terras until we lay hold on the universal. The very way in 
which doubt is objectified, taken all in a piece, marks its 
Lick of vitality. It is arrested and cooped up in a particular 
place. As with any doubtful diaracter, the less of its com- 
pany the better. Uncertainty is not realized as a necessary 
instrument in compelling experienced matters to reveal 
their meaning and inherent order. 

This limitation upon inquiry settles the interpretation 
to be given thought at this stage, Thought has only a 
formal value. It is of ’service in exhibiting and arranging 
grounds upon which any particular proposition may be 
acquitted or condemned, upon which anything already 
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cunent may be assented to, or upon which belief may reas- 
onably be -withheld. 

The metaphor of the law court is apt. There is assumed 
some matter to be either proved or disproved. As matter, 
as content, it is furnished. It is not to be found out. In the 
law court it is not a question of discovering what a man, 
specifically is, but simply of finding reasons for regarding 
him as guilty or innocent. There is no all-around play of 
thought directed to the institution of something as fact, 
but a question of whether grounds can be adduced justi- 
fying acceptance of some proposition already set forth 
The significance of such an attitude comes into relief when 
we contrast it with what is done in the laboratory. In the 
laboratory there is no question of proving that things aie 
just thus and so, or that we must accept or reject a given 
statement; there is simply an interest in finding out what 
sort of things we are dealing with. Any quality or change 
that presents itself may be an object of investigation, or 
may suggest a conclusion; for it is judged, not by refer- 
ence to pre-existent truths, but by its suggestivenes.s, by 
what it may lead to. The mind is open to inquiry in any 
direction. 

Hence the fourth stage — covering what is popularly 
known as inductive and empirical science. Thoughl takes 
the form of inference instead of proof. Proof, as we have 
already seen, is accepting or rejecting a given proposition 
on the ground of its connection or lack of connection with 
some other proposition conceded or established. But in- 
ference does not terminate in any given proposition ; it is 
after precisely those not given. It wants more facts, differ 
ent facts. Thinking in the mode of inference insists upor 
terminating in an intellectual advance, in a consciousnes: 
of truths hitherto escaping us. Our thinking must not nov 
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“pass” certain propositions after challenging them, must 
not admit them because they exhibit certain credentials, 
showing a right to be received into the upper circle of in- 
tellectual society. Thinking endeavors to compel things 
as they present themselves, to yield up something hitherto 
obscure or concealed. This advance and extension of 
knowledge through thinking seems to be well designated 
by the term “inference.” It does not certify what is other- 
wise doubtful, but “goes from the known to the unknown.” 
It aims at pushing out the frontiers of knowledge, not at 
marking those already attained with signposts. Its tech- 
nique is not a scheme for assigning status to beliefs al- 
ready possessed, but is a method for making friends with 
facts and ideas hitherto alien. Inference reaches out, fills 
m gaps. Its work is measured not by the patents of stand- 
ing it issues, but by the material increments of knowledge 
It yields. Invcntio is more important than judicium, dis- 
covery than “proof,” 

With the development of empirical research, uncer- 
tainty or contingency is no longer regai'ded as infecting in 
a wholesale way an entire region, discrediting it save as it 
can lie brought under the protecting aegis of universal 
truths as major premises. Uncertainty is now a matter of 
detail. It is the question whether the particular fact is 
really what it has been taken to be. It involves contrast, 
not of a fact as a fixed particular over against some fixed 
universal, but of the existing mode of apprehension with 
another possible better apprehension. 

The emphasis of modern science upon control flows 
from the same source. Interest is in the new, in extension, 
m discovery. Inference is the advance into the unknown, 
the use of the established to win new worlds from the void. 
This requires and employs regulation — that is, method — 
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in procedure. There cannot be a blind attack. A plan of 
campaign is needed. Hence the so-called practical applica- 
tions of science, the Baconian “knowledge is power,” the 
Comteian “science is prevision,” are not extralogical ad- 
denda or supererogatory benefits. They are intrinsic to 
the logical method itself, which is just the orderly way of 
approaching new experiences so as to grasp and hold them 

The attitude of research is necessarily toward the fu- 
ture. The application of science to the practical affairs of 
life, as in the stationary engine, or telephone, does not 
differ in principle from the determination of wave-lengths 
of light through the experimental control of the labora- 
tory. Science lives only in arranging for new contacts, 
new insights. The school of Kant agrees with that of Mill 
in asserting that judgment must, in order to be Judgment, 
be syntlietic or instructive; it must extend, inform, and 
purvey. When we recognize that this service of Judgment 
in effecting growth of experience is not accidental, but that 
Judgment means exactly the devising and using of suitable 
instrumentalities for this end, we remark that the so-called 
practical uses of science are only the further and freer 
play of the intrinsic movement of discovery itself. 

We began with the assumption that thought is to be in- 
terpreted as a doubt-inquiry function, conducted for the 
purpose of arriving at that mental equilibrium known as 
assurance or knowledge. We assumed that various stages 
of thinking could be marked out according to the amount 
of play which they give to doubt, and the consequent sin- 
cerity with which thinking is identified with free inquiry 
Modern scientific procedure, as Just set forth, seems to de- 
fine the ideal or limit of this process. It is inquiry emanci- 
pated, universalized, whose sole aim and criterion is dis- 
covery and hence it marts the te ' us of our description 
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II • The Pattern of Reflective Thinking* 

Persons do not just think at large, nor do ideas arise out 
of nothing. Go through your own experience and you will 
not find a case where thinking started up out of nothing 
Sometimes the train of thoughts will have taken you so 
far away from the starting point that you will have diffi- 
culty in getting- back to that prior something out of which 
the thinking arose, but follow the thread far enough and 
you will find some situation that is directly experienced, 
something undergone, done, enjoyed, or suffered, and not 
just thought of. Reflection is occasioned by the character 
of this primary situation. It does not merely grow out of 
it, but it rejers back to it. Its aim and outcome are de- 
cided by the situation out of which it arose. 

The function of reflection is to bring about a new situa- 
tion in which the difficulty is resolved, the confusion 
cleared away, the trouble smoothed out, the question it 
put.s answered. Any particular process of thinking natu- 
rally comes to its close when the situation before the mmd 
IS settled, decided, orderly, clear, for then there is nothing 
to call out reflection until a new bothersome or doubtful 
situation arises. 

The function of reflective thought is, therefore, to trans- 
form a situation in which there is experienced obscurity, 
doubt, conflict, disturbance of some sort, into a situation, 
that is clear, coherent, settled, harmonious. 

When a situation arises containing a difficulty or per- 
plexity, the person who finds himself In it may take one of 
a number of courses. He may dodge it, dropping the ac- 
tivity that brought it about, turning to something else. He 
may indulge in a flight of fancy, imagining himself power- 
ful or wealthy, or in some other way in possession of the 

* From We Think (revised, edition) , pp- 
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means that would enable him to deal with the difficulty. 
Or, finally, he may face the situation. In this case, he be- 
gins to reflect. 

The moment he begins to reflect, he begins of necessity 
to observe in order to take stock of conditions. Some of 
these observations are made by direct use of the senses, 
others by recollecting observations previously made either 
by himself or by others. The person who had the engage- 
ment to keep, notes with his eyes his present location, re- 
calls the place where he should arrive at one o'clock, and 
brings back to mind the means of transportation with 
which he is acquainted and their respective locations. In 
this way he gets as clear and distinct a recognition as pos- 
sible of the nature of the situation with which he has to 
deal. Some of the conditions are obstacles and others are 
aids, resources. No matter whether these conditions come 
to him by direct perception or by memory, they form the 
"facts of the case.” They are the things that are there, that 
have to be reckoned witli. Like all facts, they arc stubborn 
They cannot be got out of the way by magic just because 
they are disagreeable. It is no use to wish they did not 
ev’st or were different. They must be taken for just what 
they are. Hence observation and recollection must be used 
to the full so as not to glide over or to mistake important 
features. Until the habit of thinlcing is well formed, facing 
the situation to discover the facts require.^ an effort. For 
the mind tends to dislike what is unpleasant and so to 
sheer off from an adequate notice of that which i.s espe- 
cially annoying. 

Along with noting the conditions that constitute the 
facts to be dealt with, suggestions arise of possible courses 
of action. These alternative suggestions compete with one 
another. By comparison he judges which alternative is 
best, which one is the more likely to give a satisfactory 
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solution. The comparison tak.es place indirectly. The mo- 
ment one thinks of a possible solution and holds it in sus- 
pense, he turns back to the facts. He has now a point of 
view that leads him to new observations and recollections 
and to a reconsideration of observations already made in 
order to test the worth of the suggested way out. Unless he 
uses the suggestion so as to guide to new observations in- 
stead of exercising suspended judgment, he accepts it as 
soon as it presents itself. Then he falls short of truly re- 
flective thought. The newly noted facts may (and in any 
complex situation surely will) cause new suggestions to 
spring up. These become clews to further investigation of 
conditions. The results of this survey test and correct the 
proposed inference or suggest a new one. This continuous 
interaction of the facts disclosed by observation and of the 
suggested proposals of solution and the suggested methods 
of dealing with conditions goes on till some suggested solu- 
tion meets all the conditions of the case and does not run 
counter to any discoverable feature of it. 

A technical terra for the observed facts is data. The data 
form the material that has to be interpreted, accounted 
foi, explained; or, in the case of deliberation as to what to 
do or how to do it, to be managed and utilized. The sug- 
gested solutions for the difficulties disclosed by observa- 
tion form idms. Data (facts) and ideas (suggestions, pos- 
sible solutions) thus form the two indispensable and 
correlative factors of all reflective activity. The two fac- 
tors are carried on by means respectively of observation 
(m which for convenience is included memory of prior 
observations of .similar cases) and inference. The latter 
runs beyond what is actually noted, beyond what is found, 
upon careful examination, to be actually present. It re- 
lates, therefore, to what is possible, rather than to what is 
actual. It proceeds by anticipation, supposition, conjec- 
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ture, imagination. All foresight, prediction, planning, as 
well as theorizing and speculation, are characterized by 
excursion from the actual into the possible. Hence what is 
inferred demands a double test: first, the process of form- 
ing the idea or supposed solution is checked by constant 
cross reference to the conditions observed to be actually 
present; secondly, the idea after it is formed is tested by 
acting upon it, overtly if possible, otherwise in imagina- 
tion. The consequences of this action confirm, modify, or 
refute the idea. 

We shall illustrate what has been said by a simple case. 
Suppose you are walking where there is no regular path. 
As long as everything goes smoothly, you do not have to 
think about your walking; your already formed habit 
takes care of it. Suddenly you find a ditch in your way 
You think you will jump it (supposition, plan) ; but to 
make sure, you survey it with your eyes (observation), 
and you find that it is pretty wide and that the bank on 
the other side is slippery (facts, data). You then wonder 
if the ditch may not be narrower somewhere else (idea), 
and you look up and down the stream (observation) to 
see bow matters stand (test of idea by observation). You 
do not find any good place and so are thrown back upon 
forming a new plan. As you are casting about, you dis- 
cover a log (fact again). You ask yourself whether you 
could not haul that to the ditch and got it across the 
ditch to use as a bridge (idea again). You judge that idea 
is worth trying, and so you get the log and manage to put 
it in place and walk across (test and confirmation by overt 
action) , 

If the situation were more complicated, thinking would 
of course be more elaborate. You can imagine a case in 
which maldng a raft, constructing a pontoon bridge, or 
making a dugout would be the ideas that would finally 
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come to mmd and have to be checked by reference to crm 
ditions of action (facts). Sample or complicated, relating 
to what to do in a practical predicament or what to infer 
in a scientihc or philosophic problem, there will always be 
the two sides; the conditions to be accounted for, dealt 
with, and the ideas that are plans for dealing with them or 
are suppositions for interpreting and explaining the phe- 
nomena. 

The two limits of every unit of thinking are a perplexed, 
troubled, or confused situation at the beginning and a 
cleared-up, unified, resolved situation at the close. The 
first of these situations may be called /ire-refiective. It 
sets the problem to be solved; out of it grows the ques- 
tion that reflection has to answer. In the final situation 
the doubt has been dispelled; the situation is j^oii-reflec- 
tive; there results a direct experience of mastery, satisfac 
tion, enjoyment. Here, then, are the limits within which 
reflection falls. 

In between, as states of thinking, are (i) suggestions, 
in which the mind leaps forward to a possible solution, 
(2) an intellectualization of the difficulty or perplexity 
that has been Jelt (directly experienced) into a problem 
to be solved, a question for which the answer must be 
sought; (3) the use of one suggestion after another as a 
leading idea, or hypothesis, to initiate and guide observa- 
tion and other operations in collection of factual material, 
(4) the mental elaboration of the idea or supposition as 
an idea or supposition {reasoning, in tlie sense in which 
reasoning is a part, not the whole, of inference) ; and (5) 
testing the hypothesis by overt or imaginative action. 

The five phases, terminals, or functions of thought that 
we have noted do not follow one another in a set order. 
On the contrary, each step in genuine thinking does some- 
thing to perfect the formation of a suggestion and promote 
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its change into a leading idea or directive hypothesis It 
does something to promote tlie location and definition of 
the problem. Each improvement in the idea leads to new 
observations that yield new facts or data and help the 
mind judge more accurately the relevancy of facts already 
at hand. The elaboration of the hypothesis does not wait 
until the problem has been defined and adequate hypothe- 
sis has been arrived at; it may come in at any intermedi- 
ate time. And as we have just seen, any particular overt 
test need not be final; it may be introductory to new ob- 
servations and new suggestions, according to what hap- 
pens in consequence of it. 

There is, however, an important difference between test 
by overt action in practical deliberations and in scientific 
investigations. In the former the practical commitment in- 
volved in overt action is much more serious than, in the 
latter. An astronomer or a Chemist performs overt actions, 
but they are for the sake of knowledge; they serve to test 
and develop his conceptions and theories. In practical 
matters, the main result desired lies outside of knowledge 
One of the great values of thinking, accordingly, is that it 
defers the commitment to action that is irretrievable, that, 
once made, cannot be revoked. Even in moral and other 
practical matters, therefore, a thoughtful person treats his 
overt deeds as experimental so far as possible; that is to 
say, while he cannot call them back and must stand their 
consequences, he gives alert attention to what they teach 
him about his conduct as well as to the non-intellectual 
consequences. He makes a problem out of consequences of 
conduct, looking into the causes from which they probably 
resulted, especially the causes that lie in his own habits 
and desires. 

In complicated cases some of the five phases are so ex- 
tensive that they include definite subphases within them- 
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selves. In this case it is arbitrary whether the minor func- 
tions are regarded as parts or are listed as distinct phases 
There is nothing especially sacred about the number five 

In conclusion, we point out that the five phases of re- 
flection that have been described represent only in outline 
the indispensable traits of reflective thinking. In practice, 
two of them may telescope, some of them may be passed 
over hurriedly, and the burden of reaching a conclusion 
may fall mainly on a single phase, which will then require 
a seemingly disproportionate development. No set rules 
can be laid down on such matters. The way they are man- 
aged depends upon the intellectual tact and sensitiveness 
of the individual. When things have come out wrong, it is, 
however, a wise practice to review the methods by which 
the unwise decision was reached, and see where the mis- 
step was made. 

Ill ■ The Development of Meanings* 

The idea put forth about the connection of meaning 
with language is not to be confused with traditional nomi- 
nalism. It does not imply that meaning and essence are 
adventitious and arbitrary. The defect of nominalism lies 
in its virtual denial of interaction and association. It re- 
garded the word not as a mode of social action with which 
to realize the ends of association, but as an expression of 
a ready-made, exclusively individual, mental state ; sensa- 
tion, image or feeling, which, being an existence, is neces- 
sarily particular. For the sound, gesture, or written mark 
which is involved in ■ language is a particular existence 
But as such it is not a -word, and it does not become a 
word by declaring a mental existence; it becomes a word 
by gaining meaning; and it gains meaning when its use es- 
tablishes a genuine community of action. Interaction, op- 

* From Experience and Nature^pp. 182-196; J17-326. 
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erative relationship, is as much a fact about events as are 
particularity and immediacy. Language and its conse- 
quences are characters taken on by natural interaction and 
natural conjunction in specified conditions of organization 
Nominalism ignores organization, and thu.s makes non- 
sense of meanings. 

Language is specincaliy a mode of interaction of at 
least two beings,. a speaker and a hearer; it presupposes 
an organized group to which these creatures belong, and 
from whom they have acquired their habits of speech It 
IS therefore a relationship, not a particularity. This con- 
sideration alone condemns traditional nominalism. Ihe 
meaning of signs moreover always includes something 
common as between persons and an object. When we at- 
tribute meaning to tire speaker as his intent, wc take for 
granted another person who Ls to share in the execution of 
the intent, and also something, independent of the per.sons 
concerned, through which tire intent is to bo realiz'd 
Persons and things must alike serve as means in a com- 
mon, shared consequence. This community of partaking is 
meaning. 

The discussion has exiolicitly gone on the; basis that 
what is perceived are meanings, rather than just events 
or existences. In this respect, the view presented agrees 
with classic teaching, according to which pcrcciiUon, ap- 
prehension, lays hold of form, not of’malter, I believe this 
view properly understood is inherently sound; the error 
in the classic theory lies in its accompanying assumption 
that all perceptions are intrinsically cognitive. 

When it is denied that we are conscious of events as 
such it is not meant that we are not aware of objects 
Objects are precisely what we are aware of. For objects 
are events with meanings; tables, the milky way, chairs, 
stars cats dogs electrons ghosts centaurs histone epochs 
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and all the inlinitely multifarious subject-matter of dis- 
course designatable by common nouns, verbs and their 
qualifiers. So intimate is the connection of meanings with 
consciousness that there is no great difficulty in resolving 
“consciousness,” as a recent original and ingenious thinker 
has done, into knots, intersections or complexes of univerv 
sals. 

Serious difficulty sets in however when events are re- 
solved into such combinations. The matter is referred to 
here not to be argued; but to indicate that a “realist” has 
gone even further than the theory now presented goes in 
identifying the subject-matter of which there is awareness 
with meanings, or at least with universals which, as simple 
subject-matter, colors, sounds, etc., and as complex sub- 
ject-mattcr, plants, animals, atoms, etc., are precisely the 
same as meanings. To cause existences in their particular- 
ity to disappear into combinations of universals is at least 
an extreme measure. And the present thesis sticks to the 
common-sense belief that universals, relations, meanings, 
arc of and about existences, not theis* exhaustive ingre- 
dients. 

Common sense has no great occasion to distinguish be 
tween bare events and objects; objects being events-with- 
meanings. Events arc present and operative anyway, 
what concerns us is their meanings expressed in expecta- 
tions, beliefs, inferences, regarding their potentialities 
The nearest approach that occurs in ordinary life to mak- 
ing the distinction is when there occurs some brute, dumb 
shock, which wc are constrained to interpret, to assign 
meaning to, that is, to convert into an object. Such situa- 
tions supply direct empirical evidence of the difference be- 
tween events and objects; but common-sense does not 
need to formulate the difference as a distinction. Events 
have effects or consequences an3rway; and since meaning 
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is awareness of these consequences before they actually 
occur, reflective inquiry which converts an event into an 
object is the same thing as finding out a meaning which 
the event already possesses by imputation. It is the es- 
sence of common sense, one might say, to treat potentiali- 
ties as given actualities; since its interest is universally 
practical, bent upon fruitage, there is no need to note its 
bent in any particular case. The eventual outcome is for 
it the “reality” of the present situation. 

But not so with philosophic discourse. Philosophy must 
eicplicitly note that the business of reflection is to take 
events which brutely occur and brutely affect us, to con- 
vert them into obj'ects by means of inference as to their 
probable consequences. These are the meanings imputed to 
the events under consideration. Otherwise philosophy finds 
itself in a .hopeless impasse. For, apart from malting a dis- 
tinction between events and objects, it has no way of dif- 
ferentiating cognitive from esthetic and literary meanings, 
and within cognitive meanings it has no way of distin- 
guishing the valid from, the invalid. The outcome of failure 
m this respect is exemplified in those discussions which 
find an inherent and generic cognitive problem in the oc- 
currence of dreams, reveries and hallucinations, a problem 
other than the scientific one of ascertaining their anteced- 
ents and effects. For if intrinsic cognitive intent is a-scribed 
to all perceptions, or forms of awareness, which are alleged 
to pick out a “reality” to which they refer as an image or 
sign, dreams, etc., have to be squared to this assumption 
Draw the distinction between events and objects, and 
dream-objects are just what they are, events with one kind 
of meaning, while scientific-objects are just what they are, 
events with another kind of meaning, a kind that involves 
an extrinsic and additive function not contained in dream- 
objects. 
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The same existential events are capable of an infinite 
number of meanings. Thus an existence identified as “pa- 
per,” because the meaning uppermost at the moment is 
“something to be written upon,” has as many other ex- 
plicit meanings as it has important consequences recog- 
nized in the various connective interactions into which it 
enters. Since possibilities of conjunction are endless, and 
since the consequences of any of them may at some time 
be significant, its potential meanings are endless. It signi- 
fies something to start a fire with; something like snow; 
made of wood-pulp; manufactured for profit; property m 
the legal sense; a definite combination illustrative of cer- 
tain principles of chemical science; an article the inven- 
tion of which has made a tremendous difference in human 
history, and so on indefinitely. There is no conceivable 
universe of discourse in which the thing may not figure, 
having in each its own characteristic meaning. And if we 
say that after all it is “paper” wliicli has all these differ- 
ent meanings, we are at bottom but asserting that all the 
different meanings have a common existential reference, 
converging to the same vent. We are virtually asserting 
that the e.xistcnce whose usual, standardized meaning in 
discourse is paper, also has a multitude of other meanings; 
we are saying in effect that its existence is not exhausted 
in its being paper, although paper is its ordinary meaning 
for human intercourse. 

Essence is but a pronounced instance of meaning; to be 
partial, arid to assign a meaning to a thing as the mean- 
ing is but to evince human subjection to bias. Since con- 
sequences differ also in their consequence and hence im- 
portance, practical good sense may attach to this one- 
sided partiality, for the meaning seized upon as essence 
may designate extensive and recurrent consequences. Thus 
is explained the seeming paradox of the distinction and 
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connection of essence and existence. Essence is never ex' 
istence, and yet it is the essence, the distilled import, of 
existence ; the significant thing "about it, its intellectual 
voucher, the means of inference and extensive transfer, 
and object of esthetic intuition. In it, feeling and under- 
standing are one; the meaning of a thing is the sense it 
makes. 

Since the consequences which are liked have an em- 
phatic quality, it is not surprising that many conse- 
quences, even though recognized to be inevitable, are re- 
garded as if they were accidental and alien. Thus the 
very essence of a thing is identified with those consumma- 
tory consequences which the thing has when conditions 
aie felicitous. Thus the essence, one, immutable and con- 
stitutive, which makes the thing 'iDhat it is, emerges from 
the various meanings which vaiy with varying conditions 
and transitory intents. When essence is then thought to 
contain existence as the perfect includes the imperfect, it 
IS because a legitimate, practical measure of reality m 
terms of importance is illegitimately altered into a theoret- 
ical measure. 

Every meaning is generic or universal. It is something 
common between speaker, hearer and the thing to which 
speech refers. It is universal also as a means of generaliza- 
tion. For a meaning is a method of action, a way of u.sing 
things as means to a shared consummation, and method is 
general, though the things to which it is aiiplied are par- 
ticular. The meaning, for example, of portability is some- 
thing in which two persons and an object share. But poit- 
ability after it is once apprehended becomes a way of 
treating other things; it is extended widely. Whenever 
there is a chance, it is applied; application ceases only 
when a thing refuses to be treated in this way. And even 
then refusal may be only a challenge to develop the mean- 
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mg of portability until the thmg can be transported 
Meanings are rules for using and interpreting things; in- 
terpretation being always an imputation of potentiality 
for some consequence. 

It would be difficult to imagine any doctrine more ab- 
surd than the tlieory that general ideas or meanings arise 
by the comparison of a number of particulars, eventuating 
in the recognition of something common to them all. Such 
a comparison may be employed to check a suggested wid- 
ened application of a rule. But generalization is carried 
spontaneously as far as it will plausibly go ; usually much 
further than it will actually go. A newly acquired meaning 
IS forced upon everything that does not obviously resist 
Its application, as a child uses a new word whenever he 
gets a chance or as he plays with a new toy. Meanings aie 
self-moving to new cases. In the end, conditions force a 
chastening of thi.s spontaneous tendency. The scope and 
limits of application are ascertained experimentally in the 
process of application. The history of science, to say noth 
mg of popular beliefs, is sufficient indication of the diffi- 
culty found in submitting this irrational generalizing tend- 
ency to the discipline of experience. To call it a prion is 
to express a fact; but to impute the a priori character of 
tlie generalizing force of meanings to reason is to invert 
the facts. Rationality is acquired when the tendency be- 
comes circumspect, based upon observation and tested by 
deliberate experiment. 

Meaning is objective as well as universal. Originating 
as a concerted or cotnbined method of using or enjoying 
things, it indicates a possible interaction, not a thing in 
separate singleness. A meaning may not of course have the 
particular objectivity which is imputed to it, as whistling 
does not actually portend wind, nor the ceremonial 
sprinkling of water indicate rain. But such magical impu- 
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tations of external reference testify to the objectivity of 
meaning as such. Meanings are naturally the meaning of 
something or other; difficulty lies in discriminating the 
right thing. Tt requires the discipline of ordered and delib- 
erate experimentation to teach us that some meanings de- 
lightful or horrendous as they are, are meanings commu- 
nally developed in the process of communal festivity and 
control, and do not represent the polities, and ways and 
means of nature apart from social arts.. Scientific meanings 
■were superadded to esthetic and affectioual meanings 
when objects instead of being defined in terms of their 
consequences in social interactions and discussion were de- 
fined in terms of their consequences witlr respect to one 
another. This discrimination permitted esthetic and affec- 
tive objects to be freed from magical imputations, which 
were due to attributing to them in rcruM natura' the con- 
sequences they had in the transmitted culture of the 
group. 

Meanings are objective because they are modes of nat- 
ural interaction; such an interaction — although primarily 
between organic beings — as includes things and energies 
external to living creatures. The regulative force of legal 
meanings affords- a convenient illustration. A traffic police- 
man holds up his hand or blows a whistle. His act operates 
as a signal to direct movements. But it is more than an 
episodic stimulus. It embodies a rule of social action. Its 
proximate meaning is its near-by consequences in coordi- 
nation of movements of persons and vehicles; its ulterior 
and permanent meaning — essence — is its consequence in 
the way of security of social movements. Failure to ob- 
serve the signal subjects a person to arrest, fine or impris- 
onment. The essence embodied in the policeman’s whistle 
is not an occult reality superimposed upon a sensuous or 
physical flux and imparting form to it; a mysterious sub- 
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sistence somehow housed within a psychical event. Its es- 
sence is the rule, comprehensive and persisting, the stand- 
ardized habit, of social interaction, and for the sake of 
which the whistle is used. The pattern, archetype, that 
forms the essence of the w’histle as a particular noise, is an 
orderly arrangement of the movements of persons and ve- 
hicles established by social agreement as its consequence 
This meaning is independent of the psychical landscape, 
the sensations and imagery, of the policeman and others 
concerned. But it is not on that account a timeless spiritual 
ghost nor pale logical subsistence divorced from events. 

The case is the same with the essence of any non-human 
event, like gravity, or virtue, or vertebrate. Some conse- 
quences of the interaction of things concern us; the conse 
quenccs are not merely physical; they enter finally into 
human action and destiny. Fire burns and the burning is 
of moment. It enters experience; it is fascinating to watch 
swirling flames ; it is important to avoid its dangers and to 
utilize its beneficial potencies. When we name an event, 
calling it fire, we speak proleptically; we do not name an 
immediate event; that is impossible. We employ a term of 
discourse; we invoke a meaning, namely, the potential con- 
sequences of the existence. The ultimate meaning of the 
noise made by the traffic officer is the total consequent 
system of social behavior, in which individuals are sub- 
jected, by means of noise, to social coordination; its proxi- 
mate meaning is a coordination of the movements of per- 
sons and vehicles in the neighborhood and directly af- 
fected. Similarly the ultimate meaning, or essence, denomi- 
nated fire, is the consequences of certain natural events 
within the scheme of human activities, in the experience of 
social intercourse, the hearth and domestic altar, shared 
comfort, working of metals, rapid transit, and other such 
affairs. “Scientifically,” we ignore these ulterior meanings. 
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And quite properly; for when a sequential order of 
changes is determined, the final meaning in immediate; en- 
joyments and appreciations is capable of control. 

The capacity of essences to enter readily into any num- 
ber of new combinations, and thereby generate furtho 
meanings more profound and far reaching than those from 
which they sprang, gives them a semblance of independuT 
life and career, a semblance which is responsible for their 
elevation by some thinkers into a realm separate from that 
of existence and superior to it. Consider the interpreta- 
tions that have been based upon such essences as four, 
plus, the square root of minus one. These are at once so 
manipulable and so fertile in consequences when conjoined 
with others that thinkers who are primarily interested m 
their performances treat tlrem not as significant terms of 
discourse, but as an order of entities independent of hu- 
man invention and use. The fact that we can watch them 
and register what happens when they come together, and 
that the things that happen are as independent of our 
volition and expectation as are the discoveries of a geo- 
graphic exploration, is taken as evidence that they consti- 
tute entities having subsistent Being independently not 
only of us but of all natural events whatever. 

Alternatives are too narrowly conceived. Because mean- 
ings and essences are not states of mind, because they are 
as independent of immediate sensation and imagery as 
are physical things, and because nevertheless they arc not 
physical things, it is assumed that they are a peculiar 
kind of thing, termed metaphysical, or “logical” in a .style 
which separates logic from nature. Rut there are many 
other things which are neither physical nor psychical ex- 
istences, and which are demonstrably dependent upon hu- 
man association and interaction. Such things function 
moreover in liberating and regulating subsequent human 
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nterco rse their essence is their contribution to making 
that ntcrcoursc mo e significant and more mmed ately 
rewarding. Take the sort of thing exemplified in the regu- 
lation of traffic. The sound of a whistle is a particular ex- 
istential event numerically separate, with its own peculiar 
spatial temporal position. This may not be said of the rule 
or method of social cooperative interaction which it mani 
fests and makes effective. A continuous way of organized 
action is not a particular, and hence is not a physical oi 
psychical existence. Yet the consequences of using the 
method of adjusting movements, so that they do not inter 
fere with one another, have both a physical and a mental 
phase. Physically, there is modification of the changes in 
space which would otherwise occur. Mentally, there are en- 
joyments and annoyances which would not otherwise hap- 
pen. But no one of these incidents nor all of them put to- 
gether form the essence or ulterior meaning of the sound 
of the whistle; they are qualifications of a more secure 
concert of human activity which, as a consequence of a 
legal order incarnate in the whistling, forms its signifi- 
cance. 

IV ■ Systems of Meanings and Symbols * 

Does the doctrine of the operational and experimentally 
empirical nature of conceptions break down when applied 
to “pure” mathematical objects? The key to the answer 
is to be found in a distinction between operations overtly 
performed (or imagined to be performed) and operations 
symbolically executed. When we act overtly, consequences 
ensue ; if we do not like them, they are nevertheless there 
m existence. We are entangled in tbe outcome of what 
we do; we have to stand its consequences. We shall put a 
question that is so elementary that it may seem silly. How 

+ From The Quest for Certainty, pp. lSO-166, 
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can we have asi end in view vvH.hntJt havinj^ an end an 
existential result, in fad? Will! ihe answer to tliia 
tion is bound up the wfiolo [n-olslenl nf iiileiitioiuif ref^ula- 
tion of what occurs. Vor unIos.s we nin have enclsi-itiHview 
without cxperienchitJ! them in concrete fact, no re^tdafion 
of action is possible. Tlio <|uc.stii>n lie put. 

How can we act without actintt, without driinji; Kornothing? 

If, by a contradiction in terms, it had lieen possible for 
men to think of this question before they had foimd how to 
answer it, it would have been given up as insoluble. liov? 
can man make an anticipatory projection of the outcome 
of an activity in such a way as to direct the performance 
of an act which shall .secure or avert that outaime? The 
solution must have been bit tipou ucddentally as ^ by- 
product, aud then employed ititcutioually. It is natural to 
suppose Urat it canre as a product of .soeiul life by way of 
communication; say, of crias that having tmee directed 
activitie.s usefully without intciH wa'r(> afterwards used 
expressly for that punatse. Gut wbniover tiu' origin, a so- 
lution was hjuiul when synihols came into oxintence. By 
means of .symbols, whether yesturca, wtuds or more elabo- 
rate coDstruction.s, wo act without act!J)K. TJiat Is, we j)cr~ 
form experiments by of .symiiols whu li haw results 
which are them.scives only .symhtiUacd, and which do not 
therefore commit us to actual existential Cf?nsct|uences 
If a man start.s a fire or insult?) a rival, effert.s follow; the 
die is cast. But if he rebearsc.s the art nr symbiiis fu priv- 
acy, he can Jinticipate and aijpreeiati* its rcHults, Then he 
can act or not act overtly on the iuisLs of what, i;) atitiri- 
pated and is not there in fact, 'rhe invention or discovery 
of symbols is doubtless by far the .single greatest event 
in the history of man. Without them, no intellectual ad- 
vance is po.ssiblc; with them, there is no limit set to in- 
tellectual devel(^ment esa'pt inherent stupidity 
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For long ages, symbols were doubtless used to regulate 
activity only ad hoc; they were employed incidentally and 
for some fairly immediate end. Moreover, the symbols 
used at first were not examined nor settled upon with re- 
spect to the office they performed. They were pidred up 
in a casual manner from what was conveniently at hand 
They carried all sorts of irrelevant associations that ham- 
pered their efficacy in their own special work. They were 
neither whittled down to accomplish a single function nor 
ivere they of a ^character to direct acts to meet a variety 
of situations — they were neither definite nor comprehen- 
sive. Definition, and generalization are incompetent with- 
out invention of proper symbols. The loose and restricted 
character of popular tbinldng has its origin in these facts , 
its progress is encumbered by the vague and vacillating 
nature of ordinary words. Thus the second great step for- 
ward was made when special symbols were devised that 
were emancipated from the load of irrelevancy carried by 
words developed for social rather than for intellectual 
purposes, their meaning being helped ont by their im- 
mediate local context. This liberation from accidental ac- 
cretions changed clumsy and ambiguous instruments of 
thought into sharp and precise tools. Even more impor- 
tant was the fact that instead of being adapted to local 
and directly present situations, they were framed in de- 
tachment from direct overt use and with respect to one an- 
other. One has only to look at mathematical symbols to 
note that the operations they designate are 'others of the 
same kind as themselves, that is, symbolic not actual. The 
invention of technical symbols marked the possibility of 
an advance of thinking from the common-sense level to 
the scientific. 

The formation of geometry by the Greeks is probably 
that which historically best illustrates the transition. Be- 
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fore this episode, counting and measuring had ’been em- 
ployed for “practical” ends, that is, for uses directly in- 
volved in near-by siluatdons. They were restricted to par- 
ticular purposes. Yet having been invented and having 
found expression in definite symbols, they formed, as far 
as they went, a subject-matter capable of independent 
examination. New operations could be performed upon 
them. They could, and in no disrespectful sense, be played 
with; they could be treated from the standpoint of a fine 
art rather than from that of an immediately useful eco 
noinic craft. The' Greeks with their dominant esthetic in 
terest were the ones who took this .step. Of the creation of 
geometry by the Greeks it has been said that it was stimu- 
lated “by the art of designing, gukled by an cslhottc ip- 
plication of symmetrical figures. The .study of such fig- 
ures, and the experimental construction of file figures, 
decorative borders, conventional sculptures, moldings and 
the like had made the early Greeks acquainted not only 
with a great variety of regular geometrical forms, but 
with techniques by which they could be constructed, com- 
pounded and divided exactly, in various ways. U'nhle 
their predecessors, the Greeks made an intellectual diver- 
sion of all they undertook.” Having di.seovercd by trial 
and error a large number of interrelated properties of fig- 
ures, they proceeded to correlate these with one anolhei 
and with new ones. They effected thi.s work “in ways which 
gradually eliminated from thojr thought about them all 
guesswork, all accidental experiences such as error.s of ac- 
tual drawing and measurement, anil all ideas except those 
which were absolutely essential. Their science tlnis be- 
came a science of ideas exclusively.” 

The importance of the iiitellect,ua,l transition from con- 

* Barry, The Scientific Habit of Thougkt, New York, 1927, pp 
212-21J 
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Crete to abstract is generally recognized. But it is often 
misconceived. It is not infrequently regarded as if it sig- 
nified simply the selection by discriminative attention of 
some one quality or relation from a total object already 
sensibly present or present in memory. In fact it marks a 
change in dimensions. Things are concrete to us in the 
degree in which they are either means directly used or 
are ends directly appropriated and enjoyed. Mathemati- 
cal ideas were “concrete” when they were employed ex 
clusively for building bins for grain or measuring land, 
selling goods, or aiding a pilot in guiding his ship. They 
became abstract when they were freed from connection 
with any particular existential application and use. This 
happened when operations made possible by symbols were 
performed exclusively with reference to facilitating and 
directing other operations also symbolic in nature. It is 
one kind of thing, a concrete one, to measure the area of 
a triangle so as to measure a piece of land, and another 
kind— an abstract one — to measure it simply as a means 
of mea.suring other areas symbolically designated. The 
latter type of operation makes possible a system of con- 
ceptions related together as conceptions; it thus prepares 
the way for formal logic. 

Abstraction from use in special and direct situations was 
coincident with the formation of a science of ideas, of 
meanings, whose relations to one another rather than to 
things was the goal of thought. It is a process, however, 
which is subject to interpretation by a fallacy. Independ- 
ence from, :uiy .specified application is readily taken to be 
equivalent to independence from application as such, it 
is as if specialists, engaged in perfecting tools and having 
no concern with their use and so interested in the opera- 
tion of perfecting that they carry results beyond any ex- 
isting possibilities of use. were to argue that therefore 
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they are dealing with an independent realm having no con- 
nection with tools or utilities. This fallacy is especially 
easy to fall into on the part of intellectual specialists Tt 
played its part in the generation of a -priori rationalism 
It IS the origin of that idolatrous attitude toward iinivei- 
sals so often recurring in the history of thought. Those 
who handle ideas through symbols as if they were things 
— for ideas are objects of thought — and trace their mu- 
tual relations in all kinds of intricate and unexpected re- 
lationships, are ready victims to thinking of these objects 
as if they had no sort of reference to things, to existence. 

In fact, the distinction is one between operations to be 
actually performed and possible operations as such, as 
merely possible. Shift of reflection to development of pos- 
sible operations in their logical relations to one another 
opens up opportunities for operations that woakl nevei 
be directly suggested. But its origin and eventual meaning 
he in acts that deal with concrete situations. As to origin 
in overt operations there can be no doubt. Operations of 
keeping tally and scoring are found in both work and 
games. No complex development of the latter is pos.siblc 
without such acts and their appropriate symbols. These 
acts are the originals of number and of all developments 
of number. There are many arts in which the operations 
of enumeration characteristic of keeping tally are explic- 
itly used for measuring. Carpentry and masonry for ex- 
ample cannot go far without some device, however rude, 
for estimating size and bulk. If we generalize what hap- 
pens in such instances, we see that the indispensable need 
is that of adjusting things as means, as resources, to othci 
things as ends. 

The origin of counting and measuring is in economy 
and efficiency of such adjustments. Their results are ex- 
pressed by physical means, at first notches, scratches, ty- 
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ing knots; later by figures and diagrams. It is easy to 
find at least three types of situations in which adjust- 
ments of means to ends are practical necessities. There is 
the case of allotment or distribution of materials; of ac- 
cumulation of stores against anticipated days of need ; of 
exchange of things in which there is a surplus for things 
in which there is a deficit. The fundamental mathematical 
cotvceptions of equivalence, serial order, sum and unitary 
parts, of correspondence and substitution, are all implicit 
in the operations that deal with such situations, although 
they become explicit and generalized only when operations 
are conducted symbolically in reference to one another. 

The failure of empiricism to account for mathematical 
ideas is due to its failure to connect them with acts per- 
fomed. In accord with its sensationalistic character, tra- 
ditional empiricism sought their origin in sensory impres- 
sions, or at most in supposed abstraction from properties 
antecedently characterizing physical things. Experimental 
empiricism has none of tlie difficulties of Hume and Mill 
in explaining the origin of mathematical truths. It recog- 
nizes that experience, the actual experience of men, is one 
of doing acts, performing operations, cutting, marking off, 
dividing up, extending, piecing together, Joining, assem 
bhng and mixing, hoarding and dealing out; in general, 
selecting and adjusting things as means for reaching con- 
sequences. Only the peculiar hypnotic effect exercised by 
exclusive preoccupation with knowledge could have led 
thmlcers to identify experience with reception of sensa- 
tions, when five minutes’ observation of a child would 
have disclosed that .sensations count only as stimuli and 
registers of motor activity expended in doing things. 

All that was required for the development of mathe- 
matics as a science and for the growth of a logic of ideas 
that is, of implications of operations with respect one t<^ 
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another, was that some men should appear upon the scene 
who were interested in the operations on their own ac- 
count, as operations, and not as means to specified par- 
ticular uses. When symbols were devised for operations 
cut off from concrete application, as happened under the 
influence of the esthetic interest of the Greeks, the rest 
followed naturally. Physical means, the straight edge, the 
compass and the marker remained, and so did physical 
diagrams. But the latter were only “figures,” images in the 
Platonic sense. Intellectual force was carried by the oper- 
ations they symbolized, ruler and compass were only 
means for linking up with one another a series of opera- 
tions represented by symbols. Diagrams, etc., were par- 
ticular and variable, but the operations were uniform and 
general in their intellectual force — that is, in their relation 
to other operations. 

When once the way was opened to thinking in t.erms of 
possible operations irrespective of actual performance, 
there was no limit to development save human ingenuity 
In general, it proceeded along two Hues, On the one 
hand, for the execution of tasks of physical inquiry, spe- 
cial intellectual instrumentalities were needed, ami this 
need led to the invention of new operations and symbolic 
systems. The Cartesian analytics and the calculuses of 
Leibniz and Newton arc cases in point. Such developments 
have created a definite body of subject-maitcr that, his- 
torically, is as empirical as is the historic sequence of, say, 
spinning-machines. Such a body of material arouses need 
for examination on its own account. It Ls subjected to 
careful inspection with reference to the relations found 
within its own content. Indications of superfluous opeui- 
tions are eliminated; ambiguities are detected and ana- 
lyzed; massed operations arc broken up into definite con- 
stituents" gaps and unexplained jumps are made good by 
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insertion of connecting operations. In short, certain can- 
ons of rigorous interrelation of operations are developed 
and the old material is correspondingly revised and ex- 
tended. 

Nor is the work merely one of analytic revision. The 
detection, for example, of the logical looseness of the Eu- 
clidean postulate regarding parallels suggested operations 
previously unthought of, and opened up new fields — those 
of the hyper-geometries. Moreover, the possibility of com- 
bining various existing branches of geometry as special 
cases of more comprehensive operations (illustrated by 
the same instance) led to creation of mathematics of a 
higher order of generality. 

I am not interested in tracing the history of mathemat- 
ics What is wanted is to indicate that once the idea of 
possible operations, indicated by symbols and performed 
only by means of symbols, is discovered, the road is 
opened to operations of ever-increasing definiteness and 
comprehensiveness. Any group of symbolic operations sug- 
gests further operations that may be performed. Techni- 
cal symbols are framed with precisely this end in view 
They liave three traits that distingui.sh them from casual 
teims and ideas. They are selected with a view to desig- 
nating unambiguously one mode of interaction and one 
only. They are linked up with symbols of other operations 
forming a system such that transition is possible with tire 
utmost economy of energy from one to another. And the 
aim is that these transitions may occur as far as possible 
in any direction, (i) “Water” for example suggests an in- 
derinite number of acts; seeing, tasting, drinking, wash- 
ing, without specification of one in preference to another. 
It also marks off water from other colorless liquids only 
in a vague way. {2) At the same time, it is restricted, it 
does not connect the liquid with solid and gaseous forms 
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and still less does it indicate operations which link the 
production of water to other things into which its consPt- 
nents, oxygen and hydrogen, enter. It is isolated instead of 
being a transitive concept. (3) The chemical conception, 
symbolized by H^O, not only meets these two requne- 
ments which “water” fails to meet, but oxygen and hy- 
drogen are in turn connected with the whole system of 
chemical elements and specified combinations among 
them in a systematic way. Starting from the elements and 
the relation defined in H2O, one can, so to speak, travel 
through all the whole scope and range of complex and 
varied phenomena. Thus the scientific conception carries 
thought and action away from qualities which are finali- 
ties as they are found in direct perception and use, to the 
mode of production of these qualities, and it performs this 
task in a way which links this mode of generation to a 
multitude of other “efficient” causal conditions in the most 
economical and effective manner. 

Mathematical conceptions, by means of symbols of 
operations that are irrespective of actual performance, 
carry abstraction much further; one has only to contrast 
“2” as attached physically to H, to “2” as pure nurabei. 
The latter designates an operative relation appliccifj/c to 
anything whatsoever, though not actually applied to any 
specified object. And, of course, it stands In defined re* 
lations to all other numbers, and by a system of corre- 
spondences with continuous quantities as well. That num- 
bers disregard all qualitative distinctions is a familiar fact. 
This disregard is the consequence of construction of .sym- 
bols dealing with possible operations in abstraction from 
the actuality of performance. If time and knowledge per- 
mitted, it could be shown that the difficulties and para- 
doxes which have been found to attend the logic of num- 
ber disappear when instead of their being treated as cither 
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essences or as properties of things in existence, they are 
viewed as designations of potential operations. Mathe- 
matical space is not a kind of space distinct from so-called 
physical and empirical space, but is a name given to oper- 
ations ideally or formally possible with respect to things 
having spacious qualities; it is not a mode of Being, but 
a way of thinking things so that connections among them 
are liberated from fixity in experience and implication 
from one to another is made possible. 

The distinction between physical and mathematical 
conception may be brought out by noting an ambiguity 
in the term "possible” operations. Its primary meaning 
is actually, existentially, possible. Any idea as such desig- 
nates an operation that may be performed, not something 
in actual existence. The idea of the sweetness of, say, 
sugar, is an indication of the consequences of a possible 
operation of ta.$ting as distinct from a directly experienced 
quality. Mathematical ideas are designations of possible 
operations in another and secondary sense, previously ex- 
pressed in speaking of the possibility of symbolic opera- 
tions with respect to one another. This sense of possibility 
IS c^lfl^possibiHty of operations, not possibility of perform- 
ance with respect to existence. Its test is non-incompati- 
bility. The statement of this test as consistency hardly 
cdn-ie.s the full meaning. For consi.stency is readily inter- 
preted to signify the conformity of one meaning with 
others already had, and is in so far restrictive. "Non-in- 
compatibility” indicates that all developments are wel- 
come as long as they do not conflict with one another, 01 
as long as restatement of an operation prevents actual 
conflict. It is a canon of liberation rather than of restric- 
tion. It may be compared with natural selection, which 11 
a principle of elimination but not one controlling positive 
development. 
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Mathematics and formal logic thus mark highly spe- 
cialised branches of intellectual industry, whose working 
principles are very similar to those of works of fine art. 
The trait that strikingly characteriiie.s them is combina- 
tion. of freedom with rigor — freedom with rcsiicct to de- 
velopment of new operations and ideas; rigor with ic- 
spect to formal compossibilities. The combination of these 
qualities, characteristic also of works of great art, gives 
the subject great fascination for some minds. But the be- 
lief that these qualifications remove mathematical objects 
from all connection with existence expresses a religious 
mood rather than a scientific discovery. 

The significant difference is that of two typo.s of possi- 
bility of operation, material mid .symbolic. Thi.s distinc- 
tion when froxen into the dogma of two orders of Being, 
existence and essence, gives rise to the notion that there 
are two types of logic and two criteria of truth, fhc formal 
and the material, of which the formal is higher and moie 
fundamental. In truth, the formal development is a spe- 
cialized offshoot of material thinking. It is derived ulti- 
mately from acts performed, and constitute.s an C-Xteiibion 
of such acts, made possible by symbols, on the ba,sis of 
congruity with one another. Consequently formal logic 
represents an analysis of exclusively symbolic operations, 
it is, in a pregnant and not external sen.se, symbolic logit. 
This interpretation of matheroalical and (formal) logical 
ideas is not a disparagement of them except from a mys- 
tical point of viw. Symbols, as has already been noted, 
afford the only way of escape from submergence in ex- 
istence, The liberation afforded by the free symboli.sm of 
mathematics is often a means of ulterior return t.o ex- 
istential operations that have a scope and penetrating 
power not otherwise attainable. The history of .science is 
full of illustratioDs of cases in which mathematical idea 
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for "which no physical application was known suggested 
in time new existential relations. 

The theory which has been advanced of the nature of 
essences (universals, invariants) may be tested by com- 
paring the conditions which symbolic operations fulfill 
with the attributes traditionally imputed to the former 
These attributes are ideality, nniversality, immutability, 
formality, and the subsistence of relations of Implication 
that make deduction possible. There is a one-to-one cor- 
respondence between these characters and those of objects 
of thought which are defined in terms of operations that 
are compossible witli respect to one another. 

The correspondence will be approached by pointing out 
the traits of a machine which marks its structure in view 
of the function it fulfills. It is obvious that this structure 
can be understood not by sense but only by thought of 
the relations which the parts of the machine sustain to 
one another, in connection with the work the machine 
as a whole performs (the consequences it effects). Sen- 
sibly, one i.s merely overwhelmed in the presence of a ma- 
chine by noises and forms. Clarity and order of perceived 
objects arc introduced when forms are judged in relation 
to operations, and these in turn in relation to work done 
Movements may be seen in isolation, and products, goods 
turned out, may be perceived in isolation. The machine 
IS knoivn only when these are thought in connection with 
one another, tn this thought, motions and parts are judged 
as means; they are referred intellectually to something 
else ; to think of anything as means is to apprehend an ob- 
ject in relation. Correctively, the physical effect is judged 
as consequence — something related. The relation of 
means-consequence may thus justifiably be termed ideal 
in the sense of ideational. 

Operations as such, that is, as connective interactions. 
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are uniform. Physically and sensibly, a machine changes 
through friction, exposure to weather, etc., while prod- 
ucts vary in quality. Processes are local and temporal, par- 
ticular. But the relation of means and consequence which 
defines an operation remains one and the same in spite 
of these variations. It is a universal. A machine turns out 
a succession of steel spheres, like ball-bearings. These 
closely resemble one another, because they are products 
of like process. But there is no absolute exactitude among 
them. Each process is individual and not exactly identical 
with others. But the function for which the machine is 
designed does not alter with these changes; an opera- 
tion, being a relation, is not a process, An operation deter- 
mines any number of processes and products all differ- 
ing from, one another; but being a telephone or a cutting 
tool is a self-identical universal, irresvicctive of the mul- 
tiplicity of special objects which manifest the function. 

The relation is thus invariant. It is eternal, not in the 
sense of enduring throughout all time, or being everlast- 
ing like an Aristotelian species or a Newtonimi substance, 
but in the sense that an operation as a relaliun which is 
grasped in thought is independent of the instance.s in 
which it is overtly exemplified, although its meaning is 
found only in the possibility of these actualization.s. 

The relation, between things as means and things as 
consequences, which defines a machine is ideal in another 
sense. It is the standard by which the value of existential 
processes are estimated. The deterioration or Improve- 
ment in use of a concrete machine and the worth of an 
invention are judged by reference to efficiency in accom- 
plishment of a function. The more adequately the func- 
tional relation can be apprehended in the abstract, the 
better can the engineer detect defects in an existent ma 
chine and proper improvements in it. Thus the thought 
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of it operates as a model; it has an archetypal character 
with respect to particular machines. 

Thought of an object as an ideal therefore determines a 
characteristic internal structure or form. This formal 
structure is only approximated by existing things. One 
may conceive of a steam engine ivhich has a one hundred 
per cent efficiency, although no such ideal is even re- 
motely approached in actuality. Or, one may like Helm- 
holtz conceive an ideal optical apparatus in which the de- 
fects of the existing human eye are not found. The ideal 
relationship of means to ends exists as a formal possibility 
determined by the nature of the case even though it be 
not thought of, much less realized in fact. It subsists as a 
possibility, and as a possibility it is in its formal structure 
necessary. That is to say, the conditions ivhich have to 
be met and fulfilled in the idea of a machine having an 
efficiency of one hundred per cent are set by the necessities 
of the case; they do not alter with defects in our appre- 
hension of them. Hence e.ssence.s may be regarded as hav- 
ing Being independent of and logically prior to our 
thought of them. There is, however, in this fact nothing 
of t.he in3!-stcry or transcendental character which is often 
associatefl with. it. It signifies that if one is to attain a spec- 
ified result one must conform to the conditions which 
are means of securing this result; if one is to get the re- 
sult with the maximum of efficiency, there are conditions 
having a necessary relationship to that intent. 

This necessity of a structure marked by formal rela- 
tionships which fulfill the conditions of serving as means 
for an end, accounts for the relations of implication which 
make deduction possible. One goes into a factory and 
finds that the operation of reaching an end, say, making 
m quantity shoes of a uniform standard, is subdivided 
into a number of processesj each of which is adapted to 
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the one which precedes, and, until the final one, to that 
which follows. One doss not make a miracle or mystery of 
the fact that while each machine and each process is physi- 
cally separate, nevertheless all are adapted to one an- 
other. For he knows that they have been designed, through 
a ‘Nationalization” of the undertaking, to effect this end 

The act of knowing is also highly complex. Experience 
shows that it also may be best effected by analysis into a 
number of distinct processes, which bear a serial relation 
to one another. Terms and propositions which symbolize 
the possible operations that are to control these processes 
are designed so that they will lead one to another with the 
maximum of definiteness, flexibility and fertility. In other 
words, they are constructed with reference to the function 
of implication. Deduction or dialectic is the operation of 
developing tliese implications, which may be novel and un- 
expected just as a tool often gives unexpected results when 
working under new conditions. One i.s entitled to marvel 
at the constructive power with which symbols have been 
devised having far-reaching and fruitful implications. But 
the wonder is misdirected when it is made the ground for 
hypostatizing the objects of thought into a realm of trans- 
cendent Being. 

This phase of the discussion is not complete till it has 
been explicitly noted that.all general concoption.s (ideas, 
theories, thought) are hypothetical. Ability to frame hy- 
potheses is the means by which man is liberated from 
submergence in the existences that surround him and that 
play upon him physically and sensibly. It i.s the positive 
phase of abstraction. But hypotheses are conditional; they 
have to be tested by the consequences of the nperationb 
they define and direct. The discovery of the value of hy- 
pothetical ideas when employed to suggest and direct con- 
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Crete processes, and the vast extension of this operation 
in the modern history of science, mark a great emancipa- 
tion and correspondent increase of intellectual control 
But their final value is not determined by their internal 
elaboration and consistency, but by the consequences they 
effect in existence as that is perceptibly experienced. Sci- 
entific conceptions are not a revelation of prior and inde- 
pendent reality. They are a system of hypotheses, worked 
out under conditions of definite test, by means of which 
our intellectual and practical traffic with nature is ren- 
dered freer, more secure and more significant. 

Our discussion has been one-sided in that it has dealt 
with the matter of conceptions mainly in reference to the 
“lationalislic” tradition of interpretation. The reasons for 
this emphasis are too patent to need exposition. But be- 
fore leaving tlio topic, it should be noted that traditional 
empiricism has also misread the significance of concep- 
tions or general ideas. It has steadily opposed the doc- 
trine of their a priori cliaracter; it has connected them 
with experience of the actual world. But even more obvi- 
ously than the rationalism it has opposed, empiricism has 
connected the origin, content and measure of validity of 
general ideas with antecedent existence. According to it, 
concepts are formed by comparing particular objects, al- 
ready perceived, with one another, and then eliminating 
the elements in which they disagree and retaining that 
which they have in common. Concepts are thus simply 
memoranda of identical features in objects already per- 
ceived; they are conveniences, bunching together a vari- 
ety of things scattered about in concrete experience. But 
they have to be proved by agreement with the material of 
particular antecedent experiences; their value and func- 
tion are essentially retrospective. Such ideas are dead, in^ 
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capable of performing a regulative office In new situations. 
They are ^‘empirical" in the sense in which the term is op- 
posed to scientific — that is, they are mere summaries of 
results obtained under more or less accidental circum- 
stances. 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


PRINCIPLES OF LOGIC* 

I ■ The Genesis of Logical Foraist 

INQUIRY, in spite of the diverse subjects to which it 
applies, and the consequent diversity of its special tech- 
niques, has a common structure or pattern. This common 
structure is applied both in common sense and science, 
although because of the nature of the problems with which 
they are respectively concerned, the emphasis upon the 
factors involved varies widely in the two modes. 

Logical forms accrue to subject-matter when the latter 
is subjected to controlled inquiry. The fact that new- 
formal propertie.s accrue to subject-matter in virtue of its 
subjection to certain types of operation is familiar to us in 
certain fields, even though the idea corresponding to this 
fact is Unfamiliar in logic. T-wo outstanding instances are 
provided by art and law. In music, the dance, painting, 
sculpture, literature, and the other fine arts, subject-mat- 
ters of every-day' experience are transformed by the de- 
velopment of forms which render certain products of do- 
ing and making objects of fine art. The materials of legal 
regulations are transactions occurring in the ordinary ac- 
tivities of human beings and groups of human beings, 

« AH sulectiotis in this Chapter are from Logic: The Theory of 
Inquiry, shortly to be published by Henry Holt and Company. The 
selections were taken from the manuscript, hence only references to 
chapters are here given. 

1 From Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, Ch. VI — ^“The Common 
Pattern of Inquiry." 
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transactions of a soj:t that are engaj^etl in quite apart from 
law. As certain a.spects and phcvses of these transacLiou.j 
are legally formalized, concoption.s such as misdeiDeauoi, 
crime, torts, contracts and so on arise, 'riiese formal cor- 
ceptions arise out of the ordinary tnm.sactiiins; they lIu 
not imposed upon them from on high or from any mileni 1 
and a piori source. But when they arc formed, they au‘ 
also formative; they regulate the proper conduct of the 
activities out of which they develop. 

All of these formal logical conceptions are operational 
in nature. They formulate and define ways of operation on 
the part of those engaged in transactions into which a num- 
ber of persons or groups enter as “parties” and they d''- 
fined the ways of operation of those who have juri.sdidion 
in deciding whether established forms have been complied 
with together with the existential consequences of faihuc 
of compliance. The forms in que.stion arc not fixcrl-nud- 
eternal. They change, though as a rule too slowly, nUh 
changes in the habitual transactions in which individuals 
and groups engage, and the changes that occur in tlie con- 
sequences of these transaction.^. However hypothetical 
may be the conception that logical forms accrue to exis- 
tential materials in virtue of the control exercised over in- 
quiries in order that they may fulfill their end, the concep- 
tion is descriptive of something that verifiably c!si.sts, I'he 
development of forms in consequence of operatioms Is an 
established fact in some fields; it is not invented ad hoc in 
relation to logical forms. 

The existence of inquiries is not a matter of doubt 
They enter into every area of life and into every aspect 
of every area. In every day living, nren examine; thty 
turn things over intellectually; they infer and judge as 
“naturally” as they reap and sow, produce and exchange 
commodities. As a mode of conduct, inquiry is as acces- 
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sible to objective study as are these other modes of behav- 
ior Because of the intimate and decisive way in which in- 
quiry and its conclusions enter into the management of all 
affairs of life, no study of the latter is adequate save as it 
IS noted how they are affected by the methods and instru- 
ments of inquiry that currently obtain. 

Quite apart then from the particular hypothesis about 
logical forms that is here put forth, study of the objective 
facts of inquiry is a matter of tremendous import, prac- 
tically and intellectually. These materials provide the 
theory of logical forms with a subject-matter that is not 
only objective, but is objective in a fashion that enables 
logic to avoid the three mistakes most characteristic of its 
history. 

( I ) In virtue of its concern with objectively observable 
subject-matter by reference to which reflective conclusions 
can be tried and tested, dependence upon subjective and 
“mentalistic” states and processes is eliminated. (sjThe 
distincfivc existence and nature of forms is acknowledged 
I.ogic i.s not compelled, as historic “empirical" logic felt 
compelled to do, to reduce logical forms to mere trans^ 
ciipts of the empirical materials that antecede the exist- 
ence of the former. Just as art-forms and legal forms are 
capable of independent disaission and development, so are 
logical forms, even though the “independence” in question 
is mtermediate, not final and complete. As in the case of 
the otlier forms, they originate otit of experiential mate- 
rial, and when constituted introduce new ways of operating 
with prior materials, which ways modify the material out 
of which they develop. (3) Logical theory is liberated 
from the unobservable, transcendental, and “intuitional.” 

When methods and results of inquiry are studied as 
objective data, the distinction that has often been drawn 
between noting and reporting the ways in which men do 
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think, and prescribing tlxe ways in which they onghi to 
think, takes on a very different interpretation from that 
usually given. The usual interpretation is in terms cif the 
difference between the psychological and the logical, the 
latter consisting of “norms” provided from some .source 
wholly outside of and independent of “experience.” The 
way in which men do “thinlc” denotes, as it is hero inter- 
preted, simply the ways in which men at a given time 
carry on their inquiries. So far a.s it is used to register a 
distinction from the ways in which they ought to think, it 
denotes a difference like that between good and bad farm- 
ing or good and bad medical practice. Men think in ways 
they should not when they follow methods of inquiry that 
experience qf past inquiries shows are rot competent to 
reach the intended end of the inquiries in question. 

Everybody knows that today there are in vogue meth- 
ods of farming generally followed in the p,i.st, whit^h com- 
pare very unfavorably in their rasnlts with those obtained 
by practices that have already been introduced and te.stid 
When an expert tells a farmer he should do thus and so, 
he is not setting up for a bad fanner an ideal drawn fiom 
the blue. He is instructing him in methods that have been 
tried and that have proved succassful in procuring rv.sults 
In a similar way we are able to conti'ast various kinds of 
inquiry that are in use or that have been u.scd in respect 
to their economy and efficiency in reaching warranled 
conclusions. We know that some methods of inquiry arc 
better than others in just the same way in which wc laiow 
that some methods of surgery, farming, road-making, nav- 
igating or what-not are better than others. It does not fol- 
low in any of these cases that the “better” methods are 
ideally perfect, or that they are regulative or “normative” 
because of conformity to some absolute forms. They are 
the methods which experience up to the present time 
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shows to be the best methods available for achieving cer- 
tain results, while abstraction of these methods does sup- 
ply a (relative) norm or standard for further undertak- 
ings. 

Observed facts of the case and the ideational contents 
expressed in ideas are related to each other as, respec- 
tively, a clarification of the problem involved and the 
proposal of some possible solution; they are, accordingly, 
functional divisions in the work of inquiry. Observed facts 
in their office of locating and describing the problem are 
existential; ideational subject-matter is non-existential. 
How then do they cooperate with each other in the resolu- 
tion of an existential situation? The problem is insoluble 
save as it is recognized that both observed facts and en- 
tertained ideas are operational. Ideas are operational m 
that they instigate and direct further operations of obser- 
vation ; they are proposals and plans for acting upon exist- 
ing conditions to bring new facts to light and to organize 
all the selected facts into a coherent whole. 

What is meant by calling facts operational? Upon the 
negative side what is meant is that they are not self-suffi- 
cient and complete in themselves. They are selected and 
described for a purpose, namely statement of the prob- 
lem involved in such a way that its material both indi- 
cates a meaning relevant to resolution of tlie difficulty and 
serves to test its worth and validity. In regulated inquiry 
facts arc selected and arranged with the express intent of 
fulfilling this office. They are not merely results of opera- 
tions of observation which are executed with the aid of 
bodily organs and auxiliary instruments of art, but they 
arc the particular facts and kinds of facts that will link up 
with one another in the definite ways that are required to 
piodiice a definite end. Those not found to connect with 
others in furtherance of this end are dropped and others 
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are sought for. Being functional, they are necessarily op- 
erational. Their function is to serve as evidence and their 
evidential quality is judged on the basis of their capacity 
to form an ordered whole in re-sponse to operations pre- 
scribed by the ideas they occasion and support. If "the 
facts of the case” were final and complete in themselves, 
if they did not have a special operative force in resolution 
of the problematic situation, they could not serve as evi- 
dence. 

The operative force of facts is apparent when we con- 
sider that no fact in isolation has evidential potency. Facts 
are evidential and are tests of an idea in so far as they are 
capable of being organized with one another. The organi- 
zation can be achieved only as they interact with one an- 
other. When the problematic situation is such as to re- 
quite extensive inquiries to effect its resolution, a series 
of interactions intervenes. Some observed facts point to an 
idea that stands for a possible solution. This idea cvoUe.s 
more observations. Some of the newly observed facts link 
up with those previously observed and are such as to i ule 
out other observed thing.s with respect to their evidential 
function. The new order of facts .suggests a modifuid idea 
(or hypothesis) which occasions new observations which 
result again determines a new order of facts, and so on 
until the existing order is both unified and complete. In 
the course of this serial process, the ideas that represent 
possible solutions are tested or “proved". 

Meantime, the orders of fact, which 'present themselves 
in consequence of the experimental observations the ideas 
call out and direct, are trial facts. They are provisional 
They are “facts" if they are observed by sound organs 
and techniques. But they are not on that account the 
facts of the case. They are tested or “proved" with re- 
spect to their evidential function just as much aa ideas 
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(hypotheses) are tested with reference to their power to 
exercise the function of resolution. The operative force of 
both ideas and facts is thus practically recognized in the 
degree in which they are connected with experiment 
Naming them ‘'operational” is but a theoretical recogni- 
tion of what is involved whenever inquiry satisfies the 
conditions imposed by the necessity for experimentation 

It is obviouSj on the face of matters, that a possible 
mode of solution must be carried in s3nnbolic form since 
it is a possibility, not an assured present existence. It 
might seem, therefore, that symbols are not required for 
referring to them . But if they are not carried and treated 
by means of symbols, they lose their provisional charac- 
ter, and in losing this character they are categorically as- 
serted and inquiry comes to an end. The carrying on of 
inquiry requires that the facts be taken as representative 
and not just as ;^)'c-sented. This demand is met by formu- 
lating them in propositions — that is, by means of symbols 
Unless they are so represented they relapse into the total 
qualitative .situation. 

II • Explanation of Situation^ 

What is the denotative force of the word situation? Its 
import may perhaps be most readily indicated by means 
of a preliminary negative statement. What is designated 
by the word “situation” is not a single object or event or 
set of objects and events. For we never experience nor 
form judgments about objects and events in isolation, but 
only in connection with a contextual whole. This latter is 
what is called a “situation,” I have mentioned the extent 
in which modern philosophy had been concerned with the 
problem of existence as perceptually and conceptually de- 

* From Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, Ch. IV — “Common Sense 
and Scientif-' Inquiry ” 
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ternained. The confusions and fallacies that attend the dis- 
cussion of this problem have a direct and close connection 
■with the difference between an object and a situation. Psy- 
chology has paid much attention to the quc.st:ion of the 
process of perception, and has for it.s purpose described 
the perceived object in terms of the results of the analysis 
of the process. 

I pass over the fact that, no matter how legitimate the 
virtual identification of process and product may be, for 
the special purpose of psychological theory, the identifi- 
cation is thoroughly dubious as a generalized ground of 
philosophical discussion and theory, I do so in order to 
call attention to the fact that by the very nature of the 
case the psychological treatment takes a singular object or 
event for tlie subject-matter of its analysis. In actual ex- 
perience, there is never any such isolated singular object 
or event; an object or event is always a si.iecial [lart, 
phase or aspect of an environing exporieucod world— a 
situation. The singular object stands out conspicuously 
because of its especially focal and crucial position at a 
given time in determination of .some problem of u.sc or en- 
joyment ■which the total complex environment presents. 
There is always a field in which obsenfation of ikh or 
that object or event occurs. Observation of the latter is 
made for the salce of finding out what that fidd is ■with 
reference to some active adaptive response to be made m 
carrying forward a course of behavior. One ha.s only to 
recur to animal perception, occurring by means of sense 
organs, to note that isolation of what is j)erceived from 
the course of life-behavior would bo not only futile, but 
obstructive, in many cases fatally so. 

A further conclusion follows: When the act and object 
of perception are isolated from their place and function in 
promoting and directing a successful course of activities 
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in behalf of use-enjoyment, they are taken to be esclu- 
sively cognitive. The perceived object, orange, rock, piece 
of gold or whatever, is taken to be an object of ktwwledge 
per se. In the sense of being discriminatingly noticed, it 
ts an object of knowledge, but not of knowledge as ulti- 
mate and self-sufficient. It is noted or “known” only so 
far as guidance is thereby given to direction of behavior 
— so that the situation in which it is found can be appro- 
priately enjoyed or some of its conditions be so used that 
enjoyment will result or suffering be obviated. It is only 
when an object of focal observation is regarded as an ob- 
ject of knowledge in isolation that there arises the notion 
that there are two kinds of knowledge, and two kinds of 
objects of knowledge, so opposed to each other that philos- 
ophy must either choose which is “real” or find some way 
of reconciling their respective “realities.” When it is seen 
that in common-sense inquiry there is no attempt made to 
know the object or event as such but only to determine 
what it signifies with respect to the way in which the en- 
tire situation should he dealt with, the opposition and con- 
flict do not arise. The object or event in question is per- 
ceived as part of the environing world, not in and by it- 
self; it is rightly (validly) perceived if and when it acts 
as clew and guide in use-enjoyment. We live and act in 
connection with the existing environment, not in connec- 
tion with isolated objects, even though a singular thing 
may be crucially significant in deciding how to respond to 
a total environment. 

Recurring to the main topic, it is to be remarked that a 
situation is a whole in virtue of its immediately pervasive 
quality. When we describe it from the psychological side, 
we have to say that the situation as a qualitative whole 
is sensed or jelt. Such an expression, is, however, valu- 
able only as it is taken negatively to indicate that it is 
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not, as such, an object in discourse. Stating that it is i<cit 
is wholly misleading if it gives the impression that the 
situation is a feeling or an emotion, or anything mcnlalis- 
tic. On the contrary, feeling, sensation and emotion have 
themselves to be identified and described in terms of the 
immediate presence of a total qualitative situation. 

The pervasive qualitative is not only that which binds 
all constituents into a whole but it is also unique; it con- 
stitutes each situation an individual situation, indivisible 
and unduplicable. Distinctions and relations a, re instituted 
within a situation; they are recurrent and repeatable m 
different situations. Discourse that is not controlled in ref- 
erence to a situation is not discourse, but a meaningless 
jumble, just as a mass of pied type is not a font, rnucli ’ess 
a sentence. A universe of experience is the precoiidilion of 
a universe of discourse. Without it.s controlling presence, 
there is no way to determine the relevancy, wuiglil or co- 
herence of any designated distinction nr reliition. The um- 
ver.se of experience surrounds and regulates the universe 
of discourse but never appears as such within the latter 
It may be objected that what was previously said t:ontid- 
dicts this statement. For wc have l.tcen discoursing about 
universes of experience and .situations, so that, the latter 
have been brought within the domain of symbols, 'tlu; ob- 
jection, when examined, serves to elicit an important con- 
sideration. It is a commonplace that a universe of dis- 
course cannot be a term or element within itself. One uni- 
verse of discour.se may, however, be a terra of discourse 
within another universe. The same priticii'ile applies in the 
case of universes of experience. 

The reader, whether he agrees or not with what has lief n 
said, even whether he understands it or not, ha.s, as ho 
reads the above passages, a uniquely qualified experienced 
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Ejtuationj and his reflective understanding of what is said 
js controlled by the nature of that immediate situation 
One cannot decline to have a situation, for that is equiva- 
lent to having no experience, not even one of disagreement 
The most that can be refused or declined is the having of 
that specific situation in which there is reflective recogni- 
tion (discourse) of the presence of former situations of 
the hind stated. This very decimation is, nevertheless, 
identical with initiation of another encompassing qualita- 
tive experience as a unique whole. 

In other words, it would be a contradiction if I at- 
tempted to demonstrate by means of discourse, the exist- 
ence of universes of experience. It is not a contradiction, 
by means of discourse, to invite the reader to have for 
himself that hind of an immediately experienced situation 
in which the presence of a situation as a universe of dis- 
course is seen to be the encompassing and regulating con- 
dition of all discourse. 

fl’here is another difficulty in grasping the meaning of 
what has been said. It concerns the use of the word “qual- 
ity.'’ The word is usually associated with something spe- 
cific, lihe rc-d, hayd, sweet; tliat is, with distinctions made 
within a total experience. The contrasting meaning in- 
tended, may be suggested, although not adequately exem- 
plified, by considering such qualities as are designated by 
the terms distressing, perplexing, cheerful, disconsolate. 
For these words do not designate specific qualities in the 
way in which hard, say, designates a particular quality of 
a rock. For such qualities permeate and color all the ob- 
jects and events that are involved in an experience. The 
phrase “tertiary qualities” happily introduced by Santa- 
yana, does not refer to a third quality like in kind to the 
“primary” and “secondary” qualities of Locke and merely 
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happening to differ in content. For a tertiary quality qual- 
ifies all the constituents to which it applies in thoroughgo- 
ing fashion. 

Probably the meaning quality^ in the sense in which 
quality is said to pervade all elements and relations that 
are or can be instituted in discourse and thereby to con- 
stitute them an individual whole, can be most readily ap- 
prehended by referring to the esthetic use of the word A 
painting is said to have quality, or a particular painting 
to have a Titian or Rembrandt quality. The word thus 
used most certainly does not refer to any particular line, 
color or part of the painting. It is something that affects 
and modifies all the constituents of the picture and all of 
their relations. It is not anything that can be expressed in 
words for it is something that must be had. Di.scourse 
may, however, point out the qualities, line.s and relations 
by means of which pervasive and unifying quality is 
achieved. But so far as this is separated froni having the 
immediate total experience, a reflective object takes the 
place of an esthetic one. Esthetic experience, in its em- 
phatic sense, is mentioned as a way of calling attention 
to situations and universes of o.xpcrieni;f!. The inientkd 
force of the illustration would be lost if esthcdic experience 
as such were supposed to exhaust the scope and .sigiiili- 
cance of a “situation.” As has boon said, a qualitative 
and qualifying situation is present as the background and 
the control of every experience. It was for a similar rea- 
son that it was earlier stated that reference to terfiaiy 
qualities was not adequately exemplary. For .such cinalities 
as are designated by “distressing,” “cheerful,” etc, arc 
general, while the quality of distress and cheer that marks 
an existent situation, is not general but is unique and in- 
expressible in words. 

I give one further illustration from a different angle of 
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approach. It is more or less a commonplace that it is pos- 
sible to carry on observations that amass facts tirelessly 
and yet the observed “facts” lead nowhere. On the other 
hand, it is possible to have the work of observation so con- 
trolled by a conceptual framework fixed in advance that 
the very things which are genuinely decisive in the prob- 
lem in hand and its solution are completely overlooked 
Everything is forced into the predetermined conceptual 
and theoretical scheme. The way, and the only way, to 
escape these two evils, is sensitivity to the quality of the 
situation as a whole. In ordinary language, a problem must 
be felt before it can be stated. If the unique quality of the 
situation is had immediately, then there is something 
which regulates the selection and the weighing of observed 
facts and their conceptual ordering. 

.in • Judgment and Proposition* 

Judgmcnl, may be identified as the settled outcome of 
inquiry, It is concerned with the concluding objects that 
oinei-ge from inquiry in their status of being conclusive 
Judgment in this sense is distinguished from propositions 
The content of the latter is intermediate and representa- 
tive, and is carried by symbols; while judgment as fi- 
nally made has direct existential import. The terms affir- 
mation and assertion are employed in current speech in 
Icrchangcably. But there is a difference which should 
have linguistic recognition, between the logical status of 
intermediate subject-matters that are taken for use, in con- 
nection with what they may lead to as means, and subject- 
matter which has been prepared to be final. I shall use 
assertion to designate the latter logical status and affirma- 
tion to name the former. Even from the standpoint of or 

*Froin Lo^ic: The Theory of Inquiry, Ch. VII — “The Construe 
tion of Judgment.” 
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dinary speechj “assertion” has a quality of insistence that 
is lacking in the connotation of the word “affirmation” 
Wc can usually substitute the phrase “it is held" or “it is 
said” for ’‘it is affirmed". However, the important mattei 
js not the words, but the logical properties chtiracteristic 
of different subject-matters, 

A literal Instance of judgment in the sense defined is 
provided by the judgments of a court of law in settling 
some issue which, up to that point, has been in contro- 
versy. 

( r ) The occurrence of a trial-at-law is equivalent to the 
occurrence of a problematic situation which requires set- 
tlement. There is uncertainty and dispute about what shall 
be done because there is confiict about the significant of 
what has taken place, even if there i-s agreement about 
what has taken place as a matter of fact, which of course 
IS not always the case. The judicial settlement is it settle- 
ment of an issue because it decides exi.stential conditions 
m their bearing upon further activities; the essence of the 
significance of any stale of facts. 

(2) This settlement or judgment is the outcome of in- 
quiry conducted in the court-hearing-S. f)n the one hand, 
propositions are advanced about the state of facts in- 
volved. Witnesses testily to what they have heard and 
seen; written records are offered, etc, 'I'his subject-matter 
is capable of direct observation and has existential refei- 
ence. As each party to the discussion producc.s its eviden- 
tial material, the latter is intended to point to a deter- 
minate decision as a resolution of the as yet uudetenninod 
situation. The decision takes effect in a definite o.xistenlial 
reconstruction. On the other hand, there are propo.sitions 
about conceptual subject-matter; rules of law are adduced 
to determine the admissibility (relevancy) and the weight 
of facts offered as evidence. The significance of factual ma- 
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tenal is fixed by the rules of the existing juridical system , 
it is not carried by the facts independent of the conceptual 
stiucture which interprets them. And yet, the quality of 
the problematic situation determines which rules of the 
total system are selected. They are different in civil and 
criminal cases ; in cases of trespass and of breach of con- 
tract. Conceptions have been organized in the past under 
definite rubrics which summarize the kinds of interpretmg 
principles which past experience has shown to be appli- 
cable in the variety of special cases that normally arise. 
The theoretical ideal sought to guide judicial deliberation 
is a network of relations and procedures which express the 
closest possible correspondence between facts and the 
legal meanings which give them their significance : that is, 
settle the consequences which, in the existing social sys- 
tem, How from them. 

(3) The final judgment arrived at is a .settlement. The 
case is disposed of ; the disposition takes effect in. existen- 
tial consequences. The sentence or proposition is not an 
end in itself but a decisive directive of future activities. 
The consequences of these activities bring about an exis- 
tential determination of the prior situation which was in- 
determinate as to its issue, A man is set free, sent to 
prison, pays a fine, or has to execute an agreement or pay 
damages to an injured party. It is this resulting state of 
actual affairs' — this changed situation — that is the matter 
of the final settlement or judgment. The sentence itself is 
a proposition, differing, however, from the propositions 
formed during the trial, whether they concern matters of 
fact 01- legal conceptions, in that it takes overt effect in 
operations which construct a new qualitative situation 
While prior propositions are means of instituting the sen- 
tence, the sentence is terminal as a means of instituting a 
definite existential situation. 
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Judgment figures, however, in determination of the in- 
termediate propositions. When it is ruled that certain evi- 
dence is admissible and that certain rules of law (concep- 
tual material) are applicable rather than others, some- 
thing is settled. It is through a series of such intervening 
settlements that the final settlement is constructed. Judg- 
ment as final settlement is dependent upon a series of par- 
tial settlements. The judgments by which propositions are 
determined are recognized and marked off linguistically by 
such words as estimates, appraisals, evaluations. In reso- 
lution of problems that are of a looser quality than legal 
cases we call them opinions to distinguish them from war- 
ranted judgment or assertion. But if the opinion held is 
grounded it is itself the product of inquiry and in. so far is a 
judgment.* Estimates and appraisals are provisional; they 
are means, not ends. Even a judgment of ajipraisal by 
judges on the bench may be reversed in a higlmr court 
while in freer conduct of scientific inquiry such judg- 
ments are expressly made subject to modification. The 
consequences they produce in the conduct of further in- 
quiry are the criteria of their viilue. The judgments which 
intervene are ad-judgments. 

Final judgment is individual. This statement i.s ellipti- 
cal. It means that the subject-matter (object, situation) of 
final judgment is explained; it is a qualitative existential 
whole, which is unique. “Individual” as here used has 
nothing to do with simplicity of constituents. On the con- 
trary, every situation, when it i.s analyzed, is extensive 
containing within itself diverse distinctions and relations 
which, in spite of their diversity, form a unified qualita- 
tive whole. What is designated by the word individual has, 

* Opinion, in common speech often means a belief entertained 
without examination, being generated by custom, tradition, or 
desire. 
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accordingly, to be distinguished from that which is desig- 
nated by the word singular. Singulars are named by de- 
monstratives, such as this, that, here, non.’, or in some 
cases by proper nouns. The difference between a singular 
and an individual is the same as that previously pointed 
out between an object (or set of objects in their severalty) 
and a situation. Singular objects exist and singular events 
occur within a field or situation. This or that star, man, 
rock or whatever is always a discrinaination or selection 
made for a purpose, or for the sake of some objective con- 
sequence within an inclusive field. The singular has no im- 
port save as term of differentiation and a contrast. If its 
object is taken to be complete in itself, loss of differential 
force destroys all power of reference on the part of the 
demonstrative act. The very existence of differentiation, on 
the other hand, shows that the singular exists within an 
extensive field. 

It follows that determination of a singular .is also instru- 
mental in the determination of a situation which is itself 
not complete and self-sufficient. It is a means of identify- 
ing a situation in reference to the problem set to inquiry 
It represents, at a given stage of inquiry, what is crucial, 
ciitical, differentialingly significant. An artisan in carrying 
on his work at any given time takes note of certain aspects 
and phases of the situation in which his activities are in- 
volved. He notes just that object or occurrence which is 
decisive in l.he stage of development arrived at in the 
whole situation which is determinative of what is to be 
next. The objects which are this and that, to which his 
inquiry and activity are immediately directed, are, there- 
fore, constantly changing. As one phase of the problem of- 
fered by his work is resolved, another phase, presented by 
a new object or occurrence, takes its place. Were not the 
sequence determined by an inclusive situation, whose qual- 
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itative nature pervades and holds together each successive 
step, activity woirld be a meaningless hop-skip-junip affair. 
Objects observed and dealt with would be a shifting pan- 
orama of sudden disconnected appearruic.es and disappear- 
ances. Exactly the same account may be givrm of the .suc- 
cession of observations which deal with singular objects 
and occurrences in scientific inquiry. The singular i.s that 
upon which inquiry into an individual situation pivots un- 
der the special conditions which at a given time fix the 
problem with respect to the conditions to be dealt with 
forthwith. 

The discriminative or differential aspect of the demon- 
strative act and its singular object is suggested in ordinary 
speech by the expression “pointing out'’ Tt is impos.sibIe 
merely to point at sometliing. For anything or everything 
in the line of vision or gesture may be equally pointed at. 
The act of pointing is wholly indeterminate as to its Cfb- 
ject. It is not selective within a situation, because it is not 
controlled by the problem which the situation sot.s and the 
necessity for determining the conditions which then and 
there point to the way in which it shall be resolved. 

IV ■ .Interpretation of the Syllogism* 

(i) The Subject of Judgment. What was said concern- 
ing the pattern of inquiryf enables us to identify the 
structure of judgment as conjugate distinction and rela- 
tion of subject-predicate. Observed facts of the case in 
their dual function of bringing the problem to light and of 
providing evidential material with respect tri its solution 
constitute what has traditionally been called the subject. 
The conceptual contents which anticipate a possible solu- 
tion and which direct observational operations constitute 

From Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, Ch. VII— ‘"The Construc- 
tion of Judgment.” 

tSee also supra Ch JQV Sectica II -Ed. 
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what has traditionally been called the predicate. Their 
functional and operative correspondence with each other 
constitutes the copula. 

Suppose that in a given case, this is characterized 
^‘Washington Monument’'. The act of pointing does not 
determine any one “this” rather than another since eveiy- 
thiug in tire line of pointing is pointed at. In the second 
place, even when we suppose that the act of pointing hap- 
pens to land, so to speak, upon one singular rather than 
another, it is only a group of sensible qualities that is in 
dicated. There is nothing in these qualities, apart from 
control exercised upon their interpretation by an inclusive 
situation, to justify characterizing them as the Washing- 
ton Monument — or as a memorial of any kind. The most 
that could be said is that the qualities observed in conse- 
quence of the demonstrative act are just the qualities they 
are. The nub of any existential identification or charac- 
terization of a thing as such-and-such lies in the ground it 
offers for giving the object a description in terms of what 
IS not then and there observed. Apart from an inclusive 
Situation whicli determines in correspondence with each 
other the material that constitutes the observed singular 
this and the kind of characterizing predicate applicable to 
it, predication is totally arbitrary or ungrounded. There 
must be some one question to which both the subject 
“this” and the predicate (say, Washington Monument) 
aie relevant. That question grows out of and is controlled 
by some total situation. Otherwise propositions made are 
pointless, 

Any proposition in which “this” appears is, then, insti- 
tuted by a judgment of appraisal in which "this” is deter- 
mined in order to provide evidential grounds for the quali- 
fication attached to it by the predicate. This fact is incon- 
sistent with “this” being a mere this. There is, however, no 
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incompatibility between the fact that it is just what it is 
existentially and the estimate that it is the needed eviden- 
tial ground of a definite characterization. Stating the mat- 
tei positively, the ope):aUons that institute a “this” as sub- 
ject are always selective-restrictive of something from out 
of a larger field. What is selected and what is rejected 
flow from an estimate of their probable evidential signifi- 
cance. 

The subject is existential, either a singular this, or a set 
of singulars. But there are conditions of inquiry which 
must be satisfied by anything taken to be a subject It 
must delimit and describe the problem in sucli a way as 
to indicate a possible solution. It must be such that new 
data, instituted by observational operations directed by 
the provisional predicate (representing a possible solution) 
will unite with its subject-matter to form a coherent 
whole. The latter constitutes a substantial object in the 
logical sense of that term, or is on its way to becoming 
such an object. For it is union of connected distintlitmt. 
held together that it may be acted upon, or witli, as a 
whole; or it is capable of incorporating into itself other 
predicated qualifications until it becomes, as such, a unity 
of inter-connected distinctions, or “properties." 

Take, for an example, such an elementary proposition as 
'This is sweet". This, as has been shown, marks a selec- 
tive-restriction, made for a definite purpo.se, within an in- 
clusive qualitative problematic situation. The piirpo.se is 
the final consequence of a resolved situation. The pur- 
pose is the final consequence of a resolved .situation in at- 
tainment of which has a special function to per- 

form. If the predicate “w jwee/" is an anticipation of the 
resolved situation, it means “this" -mU siveetcn something 
if that operation is performed which is required to gener- 
ate a definite perceptible consequence. Or, it may record 
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the axJucved result of the tion of the operation 
This has sweetened somethrag AVhen the operation is 
completed, this is definitely qualified as sweet. This fact 
is manifest not in a proposition (although a proposition 
may report it for purposes of record or communication of 
information) nor in symbols, but in a directly experi- 
enced existence. Henceforth, “this” is a sweet somewhat 
The quality sweet does not stand alone but is definitely 
connected with other observed qualities. As thus charac- 
terized, it enters into further situations in which it incor- 
porates into itself additional qualifications. It is a srveet, 
white, granular, more or less gritty thing or substance, 
say, sugar. 

“Substance” represents a logical, not an ontological de- 
termination. Sugar, for example, is a substance because 
through a number of partial judgments completed in oper- 
ations which have existential consequences, a variety of 
qualifications so cohere as to form an object that may be 
used and enjoyed as a unified whole. Its substantial char- 
acter is quite independent of its physical duration, to say 
nothing of its immutability. The object, sugar, may disap- 
pear in solution. It is then further qualified ; it is a soluble 
object. In a chemical interaction its constitution may be 
so changed that it is no longer sugar. Capacity for under- 
going this change is henceforth an additional qualification 
or property of anything that is sugar. The condition — and 
the sole condition that has to be satisfied in order that 
there may be substantiality — is that certain qualifications 
hang together as dependable signs that certain conse- 
quences will follow when certain interactions take place 
This is what is meant when it is said that substantiality is 
a logical, not a primary ontological determination. 

It is a form that accrues to original existence when the 
latter operates in a specified functional way as a conse- 
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quence of operations of inquiry. It is not postulated that 
certain qualities always cohere in, existence. It is postu- 
lated that they cohere as dependable evidential signs. The 
conjoining properties that mark off and identify a chair, a 
piece of granite, a meteor, are not sets of qualities given 
existentially as such and such. They are certain qualities 
•which constitute in their ordered conjunction with one an- 
other valid signs of what will ensue when certain opera- 
tions are performed. An object, in other words, is a set of 
qualities regarded as potentialities for specified existential 
consequences. Powder is what will explode under certain 
conditions; water as a substantial object is that group of 
connected qualities which will quench thirst, and so on 
The greater the number of interactions, of operations, and 
of consequences, the more complex is tlie constitution of a 
given substantial object. 

( 2 ) The Predicate of Judgment. The logical mcaniug of 
predicate has been anticipated in the discussion of the 
logical subject, because of tie strict correlativity of respec- 
tive existential and ideational contents. The meanings 
which are suggested as possible solution.^ of a problem, 
which are then used to direct further operations of cxpeii- 
mental observation, form the predicalional content of 
judgments. The latter is related to the factual content, 
that is, the subject, as the possible to the actual. I'or ex- 
ample, in the illustration considered above, when ‘•‘thh"' is 
estimated (before the act of tasting) to be mext, a certain 
consequence is anticipated to which is as.signed a tiefinite 
connection in the total situation. If, however, it is at once 
asserted “this is sweet”, the assertion is logically prema- 
ture an,d ungrounded. The anticipation functions logically 
to instigate and direct an operation of experimental obsoi- 
vation. When the consequences of the latter combine with 
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facts already ascertained so as to constitute a un f ed total 
sitaat.onj inquiry comes to an end. Bul there is always 
danger that the congeniality or plausibility of the content 
of the predicate-meaning will lead directly to its accep- 
tance. In tli£it case, it is not operationally checked. It pos- 
sesses logical status only as it is taken for what it is qua 
predicate: namely, a method of solution not itself a solu- 
tion. There is also danger that pains will not he taken, 
even when an operation is performed, to scrutinize its re- 
sults in order to ascertain whether the existential condi- 
tions actually cohere in a unified way. These two failures 
are the common source of premature, hasty, and therefore, 
ungrounded assertion. * 

The essential error of the “rationalistic’^ tradition in 
logical theory consists in taking the consistency of the 
constituents of the conceptual contents (which form the 
predicate) as a final criterion of truth or assertibihty 
Subject-matter which in its logical form is a means for 
performing experimental activities to modify prior exist- 
ences is mistaken to be final and complete in itself. There- 
by an inherent ontological status is imputed to it. As has 
been pointed out, in classic logic, subject-matter endowed 
with “rational” form was treated as constituting a superior 
realm, of “.Reality”, in comparison with which material 
capable of sensible observation was by nature metaphys- 
ically inferior. The latter was “known” only in so far as it 
could be directly subsumed under the conceptual material. 
A more recent tendency is to regard the conceptual sub- 
ject-matter as constituting a realm of abstract possibility 
also taken as complete in itself, not as indicating possibil- 
ities of operations to be performed. While the resulting 
metaphysical status assigned is very different from that of 
classic ontology, there is nevertheless the same hypostati- 
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zation of a logical function into a supra-empirlcal entity 
Meantime, the practice of scientific inquiry has provided 
the foundations for a correct logical iiilerpretalion. 

The conceptual and “rational” contents are hypotheses 
In their more comprehensive forms they are theories. As 
such they may be and usually are abstracted from appli- 
cation to this and that immediate existential situation. But 
on that very account, they arc instruments of a wide, in- 
definite scope of operational applications, actual applica- 
tion being made as special conditions present themselves 

(3) The Copula. The logical import of copulation is in- 
volved in the prior account of subject and predicate. It is 
neither a separate and independent element nor yet docs 
it affect the predicate alone, attaching the latter to an in- 
dependently and externally given singular subject, whether 
the latter be taken to be an object, a quality, or a .sense- 
datum. It does express the act of predication. But it also 
expresses the act or operation of “subjecting”; that is, of 
constituting the subject. It is a name for the complex of 
operations by means of which (a) certain existences aie 
lestrictively-selectcd to delimit a problem and provide 
evidential testing material, and liy which (1j) certain con- 
ceptual meanings, iclca.5, hypotheses, are u.sed as character- 
izing predicates. It is a name for the functional cones- 
pondence between subject and predicate in their relation 
to each other. The operations which it expresses distin- 
guish and relate at the .same time. 

(4) The Judgment. Inquiry demands, as we have seim, 
operations of both observation and ideation. There would 
be no control of the process of inquiry if each of these op- 
erations were not e.xpre.ssly formed each with reference to 
the other. It is easy to see what would happen if oliscrva- 
tion were directed to material which had no connection 
with entertained ideas and hypotheses, and if the lattei 
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went off on a trati. of their own having do connection with 
the material obtained by observation In the process of 
reasoning, especially in scientific inquiry, there is often a 
considerable period in whicli conceptual material is devel- 
oped on its own account, leaving observed material tem- 
poiarily in abeyance. But nonetheless in controlled in- 
quiry, the entire object of this seemingly independent de- 
velopment is to obtain 'that meaning or conceptual struc- 
ture which is best adapted to instigate and direct just 
those operations of observation which will secure as their 
consequence just those existential facts that are needed to 
solve the problem in hand. 

Final judgment is attained through a series of par- 
tial judgments — those to which the name estimates or ap- 
praisals has been given, judgment is not something occur- 
ring all at once. Since it is a manifestation of inquiry, it 
cannot be instantaneous and yet be inquiry. Short of at- 
tainment of a finally resolved situation (the result of final 
judgment and assertion) respective subject-and-predicate 
contents arc provisionally instituted in distinction from 
and corrolation with each other. Were subject-and-predi- 
cale contents final, rather than provisional, distinction and 
relation would constitute a state of irreconcilable opposi- 
tion. Since they are functional and operative, there is no 
more conflict than there is in the fact that in the course of 
every complex productive activity, industrial or social, 
divisions of labor are instituted which nevertlieless are 
functionally connected with one another. For tliey are in- 
stituted as coordinating means of a common unified out- 
come. Were a complex undertaking in which extensive 
division of labor prevailed arrested short of its temporal 
issue, and were the various activities and their respective 
partial products taken at the moment of arrest to provide 
i final interpretation of what was going on, the conclusion 
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might not be that there was inherent contradiction among 
them — -but the idea that irrelevancy and disoi'ganization 
existed would be justified. The result of the discussion ts, 
then, to show how indispensable it is to acknowledge titat 
judgment, like inquiry, is temporal. Tt is lounporai not in 
the external sense that the act of judging takes lime, but 
in the sense that its subject-matter undergoes reconstitu- 
tion in attaining the final state of determinate resolution 
and unification which is the objective which governs judg- 
ment. 

It is necessarily involved in what has been said that the 
linguistic form which expresses, or is the symbol of, judg- 
ment is a true verb; that is, one expre.ssing action and 
change. 

When is appears in judgmcM it has teniporsl force, dis- 
tinct from was or wUl he, fmd distinct from the “is” of a 
proposition where “is” designates a non-temporal or 
strictly logical relation between meanings. Wlien it is 
stated that “the boy is running” the reference to change, 
time and place lies on the surface. When one .says “this i'j 
red” the temporal reference is linguistically disguised. But 
the statenrent certainly does not mean that this is inher- 
ently red or is always red. Color cjuality changc.s to some 
extent with every change in light. It is red mm, under a 
specifiable set of consequences, and a completely grounded 
judgment would demand that the conditions be statciL 
“Is red” sets forth what in ordinary language is culled an 
effect or change brought about, or else a capacity to pro- 
duce change, a power to redden other things. 

Etymologically, the word is derives from a root mean- 
ing to stand or to stay. To remain and endure is a mode 
of action. At least, it indicates a temporal equilibrium of 
interactions. Now a spatio-temporal change is existential 
Consequently the copula in judgment, whether as a tran- 
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sibve or mtraDsitive verb or n the amb guous form is 
has inherent existential reference In su h a propos Uon as 
Justice IS a virtue'’ is, on the other hand, stands for a 
1 elation between two abstractions or meanings, and ac- 
cordingly is non-temporal. It is a mark, of a logical rela- 
tion such that in any proposition in which “justice” ap- 
pears there is an implicatory relation to some proposition 
m which “virtue” appears. The situation to which the sen- 
tence refers determines unambiguously whether “is” has 
an active force, expressing a change going on actually or 
potentially, or whether it stands for a relation between 
meanings or ideas. In a sentence- having no contextual sit- 
uation, its logical force is indeterminate. For any sentence 
isolated from place and function in inquiry is logically 
indeterminate. 

The copula in a judgment, in distinction from the 
formal terra of relation expresses, accordingly, the actual 
tr«ansformation of the subject-matter of an indeterminate 
situation into a determinate one. So far is the copula fiom 
being an isolable constituent that it might be regarded as 
what sets the sulDjcct-and-prcdicate contents at work exe- 
cuting their functions in relation to one another. In com- 
plex undertaking.? a plan for division of functions is usu- 
ally laid out on paper. But this plan is not the actual di- 
vision of labor. The latter consists in the actual distribu- 
tion of the active factors of what is doing in their cooper- 
ation with one another. The distribution, as well as the 
cooperation, is arnmged with reference to an end or objec- 
tive consequence. 

The plan may be set forth and explained in proposi- 
tions; its propositional exposition may be a means of criti- 
cism and of re-arrangement of the plan of distribution 
But the actual division can only be enacted. As just indi- 
cated, it may be stated in symbols, and symbolic repre- 
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sentation of the division may be an indispensable means 
of actual enactment. But it no more is a functioning divi- 
sion of labor than a blueprint is a house in process of 
building or a map is a journey. Blueprints and maps are 
propositions and they exemplify what it is to he proposi- 
tional. Moreover, a map is no less a moans of directing 
journeys because it is not constantly in use. Similarly, 
general propositions are no less a means of constructing 
judgments because they are not always operative in the 
existential work of reconstituting existential material. 

Like a chart, indeed, like any physical tool or physiolog- 
ical organ, a proposition must be defined by its function. 
Furthermore, there is the same sort of advantage in having 
conceptual frameworks manufactured and on hand in ad- 
vance of actual occasions for their use, as there is in hav- 
ing tools ready instead of improvising them when reed 
arises. Just as a complex undertaking in any fiokl demands 
prepared materials as well as prepared iiistrumexitalities, 
so propositions which describe conjunctions of existential 
materials — ultimately reducible to space-time connections 
— are required in effective inquiry. At the outset, substan- 
tial objects-events serve this purpose as more or less sec- 
ondary by-products or deposits from prior inquiries. But 
finally, they are deliberately constituted by critical in- 
quiry intended to produce objects that will operate as ef- 
fective and economical means when they are needed* a 
differentia of comraonsense and scientific objects. Ikoposi- 
tions about subject-contents, about spatial-temporal con- 
junctions of properties of existence, thus undergo inde- 
pendent development just as do propositions about mean- 
ings and their relations. The former I call material means 
and the latter procedural means, it being remembered that 
both are operational since they are means of determining 
the final situation and judgment. 
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V ■ Induction and Deduction=*= 

Whatever else scientific method is or is not, it is con- 
cerned with ascertaining the conjunctions of characteris- 
tic traits which descriptively determine kinds in relation 
to one another, and with the interrelations of characters 
constituting abstract conceptions of wide applicability 
The propositions which result are generalizations of two 
forms, generic and universal; one existential in content, 
the other non-existential. The methods by which generali- 
zations are arrived at have received the name “induc- 
tion”; the methods by which already existing generaliza- 
tions are employed have received the name “deduction.” 
These considerations at least delimit the field of discussion 
Any account of scientific method must be capable of offer- 
ing a coherent doctrine of the nature of induction and de- 
duction and of their relations to one another and the doc- 
tiinc must accord with what takes place in actual scien- 
tific practice. 

With respect to both induction and deduction, the log- 
ical terrain is still occupied with remnants, some more or 
less colierent and some more or less of the nature of de- 
bus, of logical conceptions that were formed prior to the 
development of scientific method. There is, accordingly, no 
field of logical subject-matter in which the need of thor- 
oughgoing reform of theory is as urgent as in the case of 
induction and deduction. It has become traditional to re- 
peat the statements that induction goes from particulars 
to the general and deduction from the general to the par- 
ticulars. The extent to which these conceptions are valid, 
i e , in harmony with scientific practice, is not critically 
examined. The result too frequently is that actual scientific 
procedure is forced into the strait-jacket of irrelevant pre- 

*Froi)a Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, Ch. XXI — ^“Scientific 
Method; Induction and Deduction.” 
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:oEceptions. Escape from this procedure depends upon 
analyses of induction and deduction from the point of 
view of method as exhibited in actual methods of inquiry 

The traditional and still current conceptions of induc- 
tion and deduction are derived from Aristotelian logic, 
which, as has been shown, was a systematization of logical 
forms on the basis of certaia cosmological beliefs.* Since 
the actual progress of scientific inquiry has led to an 
abandonment of these underlying beliefs concerning the 
structure of Nature, it might be antecedently expected 
that the doctrines about induction and deductiorr which 
are found in the Aristotelian logic, will be so irrelevant to 
esisthig scientific practice as to be the source of confusion 
and uncertainty when they are employed as rubrics of in- 
terpretation. 

A. Induction and Deduction in Aristotelian Logic. The 
conception of induction as a procedure that goes from, par- 
ticulars to the general, and of deduction a.s the reverse 
movement, has its origin in the Aristotelian fornmlation 
More important than the mere question of its bi.slorical 
derivation is the fact that the Aristotelian conceptions 
were relevant to, and grounded in, the subject-matter of 
natural science as that subject-matter, the structure oj 
nature, was then understood. There is no need at this 
point to expound at length the characteristic features of 
the conception of nature entertained by Aristotle. The 
distinction between immutable Being, existing at all times 
in identical form, and the mutable, which in its mutabil- 
ity is convincing proof of partial and incomplete Being 
provided the ground of the distinction made between in- 
duction and rationally complete, scientific demonstration 
or deduction. Since the immutable was constituted bj 

*■ Set CL Two Ch. Three, Section II and CL Sixteen Stsdion I 

Ed 
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fi-^ed species, each of which was defiaed by an essence, it 
followed that strictly scientific or demonstrative knowledge 
consisted in a classificatory ordering of fixed species, in 
which inclusive species hierarchically determined included 
species of a more limited range. This ordering is effected 
in the demonstrative syllogism. Scientific knowledge of 
changing things is, on the contrary, possible only when 
and as these things are caught and placed within the fixed 
limits constituted by essences that define species. The re- 
sult here was also expressed in the syllogism, but in a con- 
tingent syllogism as distinct from the rational necessity of 
the demonstrative syllogism.* 

In each of these forms, the deductive is identified with 
the syllogistic. Given the underlying cosmological assump- 
tions, there is genuine meaning in the conception of going 
from the general to the more particular. In the case of the 
demonstrative syllogism, the movement is from the more 
to the less inclusive. Where “particular” is to be under- 
stood in, a strictly logical sense— as equivalent to the 
more specific in its distinction from the universal inclusive 
species. In the case of the contingent syllogism, “particu- 
lar” has a different meaning. Anything ■which is mutable is 
particular in the sense of being partial, incomplete. Now 
the objects of sense perception arc observed things in their 
severalty in distinction from the species to which they 
belong. They are, as just noted, truly known only when 
and as they are subsumed under universal propositions, 
whidr state the inherent nature of species. As thus sub- 
sumed, they “follow” as particulars from the general. 

At this point, I shall briefly indicate the difference be- 

*To express the contingent nature of this form of syllogism, 
Aristotle frequently u.ses the expression “dialectic syllogisms.” Their 
conclusions are true as a rule, “upon the -whole,” usually, but not 
always, since they are not derived from subject-matters which are 
themselves necessary. 
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tween this conception of rational demonstration and that 
which is in accord with present scientific practice. Math- 
ematical discourse is now the outstanding exemplar of de- 
ductive demonstration; but (i) no mathematician would 
regard it as logically important to reduce a chain of re- 
lated mathematical propositions to the syllogistic form, 
nor would he suppose that such reduction added anything 
to the force of his demonstration^; and (ii) such deduc- 
tions do not necessarily proceed from the more general 
to the less general even with respect to conceptions 
while (iii) (as is generally acknowledged), it is impossible 
to proceed directly from a universal proposition to one 
about an existential particular or singular. It is true (with 
regard to the second point) that sometimes in mathemat- 
ical reasoning the final proposition has loss scope or 
"comprehension,” a narrower range of applicability, than 
do the preceding propositions from which it "follows ” 
When, for example, an ellipse is defined as a curve so 
moving that its distance from a fixed line hears a con- 
stant ratio to its distance from a fixed point., the logical 
movement is from a conception of wider applicability to 
one restricted by introduction of a special limilmg condi- 
tion. But when the properties of an ellipse are defined by 
reasoning from the properties of a conic section, the log- 
ical movement is from the narrower to the wider range of 
applicability. When the equilateral is derived from the 
equiangular, there is neither gain nor loss in comprehen- 
sion or scope. The fact is that about mathematical reason- 
ing, as an example of deduction, no general statement 
whatever can be made as to the breadth of the premises 
in relation to that of the conclusion. Such differences as 

* This statement should not, of course, be taken as implying: that 
mathematical propositions can be reduced to the syllogistic form 
They cannot. — Ed. 
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may l)e present depend upon the special methods used 
and the nature of the problem dealt w th So much m 
i^eneral, for the irrelevancy of the Aristotelian conception 
of deduction to modern scientific practice. 

With respect to the formulation of the inductive pro- 
cedures of ancient and modern science respectively, there 
exists a verbal similarity. Both, start from scattered data 
(or particulars) and move toward institution of generali- 
zations. But the similarity does not extend beyond the 
vague formula of “going from particulars to generals ” 
For (a) particulars ^re conceived in radically different 
ways and (b) the process of “going,” or the way in which 
generals are arrived at from particulars, is very different 
A survey of the Aristotelian conception of induction suf- 
fices to show its intrinsic unfitness to serve the logical con- 
ditions of present science. The cosmological theory of Aris- 
totle postulates that every Icnowable thing is of some kind 
or species. Even sense-perception is a mode of low-grade 
knowledge in so far as what is seen, heard and touched is 
apprehended as being of a kind. The very lowest grade of 
knowledge, mere seasation, directly apprehends qualities 
determined by “sensible forms,” such as, in touch, hard 
soft. Sensation and, sense-perception are modes of knowl- 
edge in which “matter,” the principle of change and hence 
of lack of Being, predommates, as, e.g., when the dry 
changes to the wet. In general, the “particular” which is 
“known” in sense percepfion is subject to generation and 
dissolution, to “birth” and “death,” as a tree grows from 
seed, decays and vanishes. Recurrent perceptions then 
constitute experience. In persons who are happily consti- 
tuted by natural endowment, who have the scientific and 
philosophic nisus or potentiality, the form is gradually ap- 
piehended such, first as subduing matter, and then fi- 
nally as completely free from any connection with matter. 
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Definition and classification are thus instituted and theie 
IS scientific knowledge on the basis of rational apprehen- 
sion or notation. In short, the universal is grasped in its 
own inherent nature. This process constitutes in (he classic 
scheme the ''going’^ from particular.^ to the universal 
which is induction. "Forms” which are immutable, neces- 
sary and universal, are present from the first in qualities 
and objects of sensation and sense perception. Induction 
IS but the process by which these forms are so dkited 
from entanglement in "matter” that lliey are perceived 
by reason in their own essential nature, "reason” being 
defined precisely as this actualization in knowledge of 
pure forms of Being. 

“Induction.” on t.his basis is a psychological process, al- 
though not in the subjective sense of psychological which 
has controlled so much of modem speculation. The proc- 
ess in question is rather biological, and the biological is 
an actualization of the cosmological. It is, accordingly, 
perhaps better to think of it as a pedagogical process m 
which certain select persons in whom the potentiality of 
reason is brought to actuality by means of the forms that 
are implicit in objects of experience, are led up to or m~ 
duced to apprehend universals which have lieen necf 
sarily involved, ail the time, in sense qualities and ob- 
jects of empirical perception. Epagoge, the word trans- 
lated by our word "induction," is then precisely the proc- 
ess of being led or brought up to apprehenaiou of fixed 
and essential forms in and of themselves, 

B. The Nature of Induction on the Ground of Prior 
Andyses. I shall .give a, brief formal statement of its na- 
ture in the light of previous discussion, (i) Particulars 
are selectively discriminated so as to determine a problem 
whose nature is such as to indicate possible modes of solu- 
tion. This selective redetermination of perceived objects 
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and their qnahtiea y nvolves expermiental trans- 

forraation of objects and qualities in their given natural 
state, whereas in the classic logic they were taken “as is.” 
(ii) The particulars of observations which are experi- 
mentally instituted not only form the subject-matter of 
a problem so as to indicate an appropriate mode of solu- 
tion, but are also such as to have evidential and testing 
value with respect to indicated modes of solution. Opera- 
tions are deliberately performed that experimentally mod- 
ify given antecedent objects of perception, so as to pro- 
duce new data in new ordered arrangement. Institution 
of new data which are relevant and effective with respect 
to any conclusion that is hypothetically entertained, forms 
the most indispensable and difficult part of inquiry in 
the natural sciences. Objects and qualities as they natu- 
rally present themselves or as they are “given,” are not 
only not the data of science, but they constitute the most 
direct and important obstacle to formation of those ideas 
and hypotheses that are genuinely relevant and effective 
The primary meanings and associations of ideas .and 
hypotheses are derived from their position and force in 
common sense situations of use-enjoyment. They are ex- 
pic;s.sed in symbols developed originally for the sake of 
social communication rather than to serve the conditions 
of controlled inquiry. The symbols are therefore loaded 
with meanings that are irrelevant to inquiry conducted for 
the sake of attaining knowledge as such. These meanings 
are familiar and influentially persuasive because of their 
established associations, The result is that the historic ad- 
vance of science is marked and accompanied by deliber- 
ate elimination of such terms and institution in their 
stead of a new set of symbols constituting a new technical 
language. The progress of every science — physics, chemis- 
try, biology, and even mathematics — in general and in 
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particular, is evidence both of the difficulty and the neces- 
sity of instituting data of a new order. 

What is the analysis of those scientific procedures to 
vffiich the name induction may be applied if the word has 
any application at all? For the question is not about the 
meaning of a word, even of a word that ha.s been sanc- 
tioned by long usage, but of the actual procedures by 
which generalizations are established in the natural sci- 
ences. Moreover, generalizations are of two forms. There 
are those which institute a relation of including and in- 
cluded kinds, and there are those which institute univeisal 
if-then propositions as hypotheses and theories. Any ade- 
quate account of scientific methods as the means by 
which warranted generalizations are achieved must, thcre- 
foie, be applicable to both of these two forms. Thi.s con- 
sideration is, in effect, a warning in advance of the impos- 
sibility of making a sharp division between “induction” 
as the operation by which existentiat generalization.'; aic 
established, and “deduction” as the operation concerned 
with the relations of universal proposition.s in discourse. 
As far as physical inquiry, at Iciusl, is concerned, induc- 
tion and deduction must be so interpreted that they will 
be seen to he cooperative phases of the same ultimate set 
of operations. 

This is a summary statement of conclusions regard- 
ing the distinctively inductive and deductive phases of 
inquiry, and their interrelation, or functional corres- 
pondence, with each other, (a) The inductive jihase 
consists of the complex of experimental operations by 
which antecedently existing conditions are so modified 
that data are obtained which indicate and test proposed 
modes of solution, (b) Any suggested or indicated mode 
of solution must be formulated as a possibility. Such for- 
mulation constitutes a hypothesis. The ij-then proposition 
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which results must be developed m ordered relaticm to 
other propositions of like form (or m discourse) until 
related contents are obtained forming the special if~tken 
proposition that directs experimental observations yielding 
new data. The criterion for the validity of such hj^othe- 
ses is the capacity of the new data they produce to com- 
bine with earlier data (describing the problem) so that 
they institute a whole of unified significance, (c) The 
nature of the interrelation or functional correspondence 
of these two phases of inquiry directly follows. The prop' 
ositions which formulate data must, to satisfy the condi- 
tions of inquiry, be such as to determine a problem in the 
form that indicates a possible solution, while the hypothe- 
sis in which the latter is formulated must be such as op- 
eiationally to provide the new data that fill out and 
order those previously obtained. There is a continued to 
and fro movement between the set of existential proposi 
tions about data and the non-e.xistential propositions 
about related conceptions. 

This formulation agree.s up to a certain point with cur- 
rent statements about scicntiTic inquiry as hypothetical- 
deductive in nature. But il emphasizes two necessary con- 
ditions which are usually slurred in statement of that 
position: (a) The necessity of observational determina- 
tions in order to indicate a relevant hypothesis, and (b) 
the necessity of existential operational application of the 
hypothesis in order to institute existential material ca- 
pable of testing the hypothesis. These conditions place the 
hypothetical-deductive stage of inquiry as intermediate 
When this stage is taken in isolation from the initial and 
terminal stages of inquiry (concerned with existential ob- 
servations) , it is disconnected from its occasion in prob- 
lems, and from its application in their solution. It is 
probable that in the current formulation of the position, 
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these stages are taken for granted or arc "understood ” 
But it is necessary to state them explicitly in order that 
the hypothetical-deductive stage may he relevant and 
controlled in its contents and their order of relation. Oth- 
erwise it is assumed (a) that existential propositions are 
“implied” by universal propositions, and (b) that affirm- 
ing the antecedent when and because the consequent is 
affirmed, is valid. 

The conjugate relation of the inductive and deductive is 
exemplified in the correlative nature of inference and 
proof, where “proof” means ostensive demonstration. That 
it is highly uneconomical from the practical point of view 
to separate the two functions of inference and test is clear 
without extensive argument. Economy makes it important 
that the material from which an inference Is drawn should 
also be such as far as is possible to test the inference that 
is made. For it is important that the inference drawn 
should be such as to indicate what new kinds of data are 
required and give some suggestion as to hm they arc to 
be obtained. But the importance of including within one 
and the same set of methodic procedure.s, operations that 
produce material which is both evidentially indicative, 
testing and testable, is much more than a matter of prac- 
tical economy. It is logically necessary. Fur an “infer- 
ence” that is not grounded in the evidenlial nature of the 
material from which it is drawn is not an inference. It is 
a more or less wild guess. To say that an inference is 
grounded in any degree whatever is equivalent to saying 
that the material upon wbicli it is based is such as to be a 
factor in warranting its validity: not in its isolation, but 
in connection with the new data obtained as con.sequence3 
of the operations to which the inference, as a hypothesis, 
led. The progress made by inquiry in any branch may 
then be red by the extent to which it has succeeded 
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in developing methods of inquiry that^ at one and the 
same time, provide material data having conjunct infer- 
ential and testing force. Satisfaction of this condition pro- 
vides the definition of inductive procedures. 

Uncritical adherence to Aristotelian conceptions has 
combined with the prestige of physics, especially of math- 
ematical physics, to generate the conception that physics 
IS not only the most advanced form of scientific inquiry 
(which it undeniably is), but that it is alone scientific in 
nature. From a popular standpoint, application of physi- 
cal generalizations, as in the technologies of the electric 
and chemical engineer and in the methods used by “medi- 
cal science” (if the term be allowed) appeal chiefly be- 
cause of their practical consequences. But from a logical 
standpoint the applications are integral parts of the veri- 
fication of the generalizations themselves. The drainage of 
swamps where anopheles mosquitoes breed is prized be- 
cause it helps to eliminate malaria. But from the scientific 
standpoint it is an experiment which confirms a theory 
In general, wide social application of the results of phys- 
ics and chemistry provides added test and security for 
conclusion.s reached. 

The issue involved is a far-reaching one. Dogmatic re- 
striction of science to generalizations compels denial of 
scientific traits and value to every form of practice. It ob- 
literates, logically, the enormous difference that exists be- 
tween activities that are routine and those that are intelli- 
gent; between action dictated by caprice and the conduct 
of art.s that embody technologies and techniques express- 
ing systematically tested ideas. Even more to the point i; 
the fact that it involves logical suicide of the science; 
with respect even to generalizations. For there is nc 
ground whatever upon which a logical line can be drawr 
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bet-ween the operations and techniques of experimentation 
in the natural sciences and the same operations and 1:cch- 
niques employed for distinctively preactical ends. Nothing 
so fatal to science can be imagined as elimination of ex- 
perimentation, and experimentation is a form of doing and 
making. Application of conceptions and hypotheses to ex- 
istential matters through the medium of doiitg and mak- 
ing is an intrinsic constituent of scientific method. No 
hard and fast line can be drawn between such forms of 
“practical” activity and those which apply their conclu- 
sions to human social ends without involving disastrous 
consequences to science in its narrower sense. 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

KNOWLEDGE SCIENCE AND TRUTH 

I -Meanings; Valid and Invalid* 

GHOSTS, centaurs, tribal gods, Helen of Troy and 
Ophelia of Denmark are as much the meanings of events 
as are flesh and blood, horses, Florence Nightingale and 
Madam Curie. This statement does not mark a discovery; 
it enunciates a tautology. It seems questionable only when, 
its significance is altered; when it is taken to denote that, 
because they are all meanings of events, they all are the 
same kind of meaning with respect to validity of reference 
Because perception of a ghost does not signify a subtle, 
intangible form, filling space as it moves about,' it does not 
follow that it may not signify some other existential hap- 
pening like disordered nerves, a religious animistic tradi- 
tion; or, as in the play of Hamlet, that it may not signify 
an enhancement of the meaning of a moving state of af- 
fairs. The existential events that form a drama have their 
own characteristic meanings, which are not the less mean- 
ings of those events because their import is dramatic, not 
authentically cognitive. So when men gather in secret to 
plot a conspiracy, their plans are not the less meanings of 
certain events because they have not been already carried 
out; and they remain meanings of events even if the con- 
spiracy comes to naught. 

The proposition that the perception of a horse is ob- 

* From Experience and Nature, pp. 320-324. 

925 
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jectively valid and that of a centaur fanciful and myth- 
ical does not denote that one is a meaning cd natuial 
events and the other is not. It dcnote.s that tlu'y arc mean- 
ings referable to dijjcrcnt natural (^ventS; and that con- 
fused and harmful consequences result from attributing 
them to the same events. The Idea that the coins ciou si Jess 
of a horse as now present and of a centaur differ as pci- 
ceptions, or states of awareness, is an illustration of the 
harm wrought by introspective psychology, which, here as 
elsewhere, treats relationships of objects as if they were 
inherent qualities of an immediate subject-matter, ignor- 
ing the fact that causal relationships to unperceived things 
arc involved. The matter of the cognitive validity of the 
hoise-perception and the cognitive invalidity of the cen- 
taur-perception is not an affair of lntrin.sic difference in 
the two perceptions, which inspection of the two states of 
awareness as such can ever bring to light; it is a causal 
matter, brought to light as we inve.stigalc the cau.sal ante- 
cedents and consequents of the events having the mean- 
ings. 

In other words, the difference lietwccii assertion of a 
perception, belief in it, and merely hnving it is an evtrinsir 
difference; the belief, as,scrtion, cognitive reference is 
something additive, never merely immediate. fh'iUiiiiply 
to believe the centaur-meaning is to a.sscrL that events 
characterized by it interact in certain way.s with other 
now unperceived events. Since belief that centaur has the 
same kind of objective meaning as has horse denotes ox- 
pectation of like efficacies and consequences, the difh'rence 
of validity between them is extrinsic. It is capable of be- 
ing revealed only by the results of acting upon them. 7 he 
awareness of centaur meaning is fanciful not siniply be- 
cause part of its conditions lie within the organism; pait 
of the conditions of any perception, valid, as wdl as ui- 
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valid scientific as "well as estheDc lie wi thin the or 
gan^sni. Nor is it iancdul, Simply because it is supplied 
not to have adequate existential antecedents. Natural 
conditions, physiological, physical and social, may be spe- 
cified in one case as in the other. But since the conditions 
in. the two cases are different, consequences are bound to 
be different. Knowing, believing, involves something ad- 
ditive and extrinsic to having a meaning. 

No knowledge is ever merely immediate. The proposi- 
tion that the perception of a horse is valid and that a 
centaur is fanciful or hallucinatory, does not denote that 
there are two modes of awareness, differing intrinsically 
from each other. It denotes something with respect to 
causation, namely, that while both have their adequate 
antecedent conditions, the specific causal conditions are 
ascertained to be different in the two cases. Hence it de- 
notes something with respect to consequences, namely, 
that action upon the respective meanings will bring to 
light (to apparency or awareness) such different kinds of 
consequences that we should use the two meanings in very 
different ways. Both acts and consequences lie outside the 
primary perceptions; both have to be diligently sought for 
and tested. Since conditions in the two cases ctre different, 
they operate differently. That is, they belong to different 
histories, and the matter of the history to which a given 
thing belongs is just the matter with which laiowledge is 
concerned. 

The conscious or perceived afiair is itself a consequence 
of antecedent conditions. But were this conscious or ap- 
parent (evident, focal) consequence the only consequence 
of the conditions, if there were not other as yet unappar- 
ent consequences, we should have absolutely no way to 
tell in what sequence of events a perception belongs, and 
hence absolutely no way of determining its validity or 
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cognitive standing. It is because conditions which generate 
the perception of a horse have other and different conse- 
quences than the perception (and similarly of those which 
generate the idea of the centaur), that it is possible to 
make a distinction between the value in knowledge of the 
two ideas. By discovering the different soejnential affairs 
to which they respectively belong we can differentiate 
their import for knowledge. Failure to recognize this fact 
13 the ultimate condemnation, it may be remarked in 
passing, of idealistic theories of knowledge, which identify 
knowledge with immediate consciousness. If an all-inclu- 
sive consciousness were to exist, it would be a piece of 
esthetic scenery, interesting or tedious as the case might 
be, but having no conceivable cognitive standing. 

That a perception is cognitive moans, accordingly, that 
it IS used; it is treated as a sign of condifion.s that impU- 
cate other as yet unperceived consequence.^ in addition to 
the perception itself. That a perception is truly cognitive 
means that its active use or treatment is followed by con- 
sequences which fit appropriately into the other conse- 
quences which follow independently of its being perceived 
To discover tirat a perception or an idea is cognitively in- 
valid is to find that the consequences which follow from 
acting upon it entangle and confu.se the other conse- 
quences which follow from the cause.s of the perception, 
instead of integrating or coordinating harmoniously with 
them. The special technique of scientific inquiry may bt 
defined as consisting of procedures which make it possible 
to perceive the eventual agreement or disagreement of the 
two sets of consequences. For experience proves that it is 
possible for great disparity between them to e.xi.st, and yet 
the conflict not be perceived or else be explained away 
as of no importance. 
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II ■ Knowledge as Instrumental and 
Hypothetical 

There is no miracle in the fact that tool and material 
arc adapted to each other in tlie process of reaching a 
\ralid conclusion. Were they external in origin to each 
other and to the result, the whole affair would, indeed, 
present an insoluble problem — ^so insoluble that, if this 
were the true condition of affairs, we never should even 
hnow that there was a problem. But, in truth, both ma- 
terial and tool have been secured and determined with 
reference to economy and efficiency in effecting the end de- 
sired — the maintenance of a harmonious experience. The 
builder has discovered that his building means building 
tools, and also building material. Each has been slowly 
evolved with reference to its fit employ in the entire func- 
tion ; and this evolution has been checked at every point 
by reference to its own correspondent. The carpenter has 
not thought at large on his building and then constructed 
tools at large, hut has thought of his building in terms of 
the material which enters into it, and through that me- 
dium has come to the consideration of the tools which are 
helpful. 

Thinking is adaptation to an end through the adjust- 
ment of particular objective contents. The thinker, lake the 
cai'pcnter, is at once stimulated and checked in every stage 
of his procedure by the particular situation which con- 
fronts him. A person is at the stage of wanting a new 
house: well, then, his materials are available resources, 
the price of labor, the cost of building, the state and needs 
of his family, profession, etc.; his tools are paper and 
pencil and compass, or possibly the bank as a credit in- 
strumentality, etc. Again, the work is beginning. The 

* From Essays in Experimental Logic, pp. 13-18; 94-9S ; 176-173 ‘ 
242-244. 
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foundations are laid. This In turn deternunes its own 
specific materials rurd tools. Again, the bnilding is almost 
ready for occupancy. The concrete procc.ss is thnA of tak- 
ing away the scaffolding, clearing up the grounds, furnish- 
ing and decorating rooms, etc. Thi,s specific operation 
again determines its own fit or relevant materials and 
tools. It defines the time and mode and manner of be- 
ginning and ceasing to use them. Logical theory will get 
along as well as does the practice of knowing when it 
sli cks close by and observes the directions and checks in- 
herent in each successive phase of the evolution of the 
cycle of experience. The problem in general of validity of 
the thinking process as distinct from the validity of tins 
or that proces.s arises only when thinking is isolated from 
its historic position and its m'atcrial context. 

In the course of changing experience we keep our bal- 
ance in moving from situations of an affectional quality 
to those which are practical or appreciative or reflective, 
because we bear constantly in mind the context in which 
any particular distinction presents itself. As we submit 
each. characteristic function and situation of experience to 
our gaze, we find it has a dual aspect. Wherever there is 
striving there are obstacles; wherever there is affection 
there are persons who are attached; wherever there is do- 
ing there is accomplishment; wherever there is apprecia- 
tion there is value; wherever there is thinking there is 
material" in-question. We keep our footing as we move 
from one attitude to another, from one characteristic qual- 
ity to another, because of the position occupied in the 
whole movement by the particular function in which we 
are engaged. 

The distinction, between each attitude and function and 
its predecessor and successor is serial, dynamic, operative. 
The distinctions within any given operation or function 
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arc structural contempor;ineous and distribut ve Think 
inj^ follows stnViiig, cind doing follows thinkiiiij. Each in. 
the fulfilment of its own function inevitably calls out its 
successor. But coincidentj simultaneous, and correspon- 
dent within doing is the distinction of doer and of deed; 
within the function of thought, of thinking and material 
thought upon; within the function of striving, of obstacle 
and aim, of means and end. We keep our paths straight 
because we do not confuse the sequential and functional 
relationship of types of experience with the contempo- 
raneous and structural distinctions of elements within a 
given function. In the seeming maze of endless confusion 
and unlimited shiftings, we find our way by the means of 
the stimulations and checks occurring within the process 
in which we are actually engaged. Operating within em- 
pirical situations we do not contrast or confuse a condition 
which is an element in the formation of one operation 
with the status which is one of the distributive terms of 
another function. When we ignore these specific empirical 
clews and limitations, we have at once an insoluble, be- 
cause meaningless, problem upon our hands. 

All knowledge, as issuing from reflection, is experi- 
mental in the literal physical sense of experimental. 
Thinking, or knowledge-getting, is far from being the 
armchair thing it is often supposed to be. The reason it is 
not an armchair thing is that it is not an event going on 
exclusively within the cortex or the cortex and vocal or- 
gans, It involves the explorations by which relevant data 
are procured and the physical analyses by which they are 
refined and made precise; it comprises the readings by 
which information is got hold of, the words which are ex- 
perimented with, and the calculations by which the signifi- 
cance of entertained conceptions or hypotheses is elabo 
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rated. Hands and feet, apparatus and appliances of all 
kinds are as mudi a part of it as changes in the brain 
Since these physical operations (including the ccrebial 
events) and equipments are a part of thinking, thinking 
is mental, not because of a peculiar stuff which enters into 
't or of peculiar non-natural activities which constitute it, 
but because of what physical acts and appliances do: the 
distinctive purpose for which they are employed and the 
distinctive results which they accomplish. 

That reflection terminates, through a definitive overt 
act,* in another non-reflectional situation, within which 
incompatible responses may again in time be aroused, and 
so another problem in reflection be set, goes without say- 
ing. Certain things about this situation, however, do not 
at the present time speak for tltemselves and need to ho 
set forth. Let me in the first place call attenidon to an 
ambiguity in the term “knowledge,” The .statement that 
all luiowledge involves reflection — or, more concretely, 
that it denotes an inference from evidencC'—gives offense 
to many; it seems a departure from fact as well as a wilful 
limitation of the word “knowledge.” 

(i) It may well be admitted that there is a real .sense 
in which knowledge (as distinct from thinking or inquir- 
ing with a gue.ss attached) does not come into existence 
till thinking has terminated in the experimental act which 
fulfils the specifications set forth in thinking. But what is 
also true is that the object thus determined is an object of 
knowledge only because of the thinking which h.as pre- 
ceded it and to which it sets a happy term. To run, {lgain^t 
a hard and painful stone is not of ihseif, I .should say, an 
act of knowing; but if running into a hard and painful 
thing is an outcome predicted after inspection of data and 

*For empkasis I am here esaggerating by condensing into a 
single decisive act an operation which is continuously going on 
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’laborat on of a hypothesis then the hardness and the 
pamful bruise which define the thing as a stone also con 
slitute it crnphatidally an object of knowledge. In short, 
the object of knowledge in the strict sense is its objective ; 
and this objective is not constituted till it is reached. Now' 
this conclusion — as the word denotes — is thinking brought 
to a close, done with. 

If the reader does not find this statement satisfactory, 
he may at least recognize that the doctrine set forth has 
no diihcultj' in connecting laiowledge with inference, and 
at the same time admitting that knowledge in tlie em- 
phatic sense does not exist till inference has ceased. Seen 
from this point of view, so-called immediate knowledge or 
simple apprehension or acquaintance knowledge repre- 
sents a critical skill, a certainty of response which has ac- 
crued in consequence of reflection. A like surencss of foot- 
ing apart from prior investigations and testings is found 
in, instinct and habit. T do not deny that these may be bet- 
tei than knowing, but I see no reason for complicating an 
already too confused situation by giving them the name 
“knowledge” with its usual intellectual implications. From 
this point of view, the subject-matter of knowledge is pre- 
cisely that which wc do not think of, or mentally refer to 
in any way, being that which is taken as matter of course, 
but it is nevertheless knowledge in virtue of the inquiry 
which has led up to it. 

(2) Dcfmitcness, depth, and variety of meaning attach 
to the objects of an experience just in the degree in which 
lliey have been previously thought about, even when pres- 
ent in an experience in which tiiey do not evoke inferential 
procedures at all. Such terms as “meaning,” “signifi- 
cance,” "value,” have a double sense. Sometimes they 
mean a function: the office of one thing representing an- 
other, or pointing to it as implied; the operation, in short 
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of serving as sign. In tire word “syinbol” tliis meaning is 
practically exhaustive. But the terms also .soJiietimes mean 
an inherent quality, a quality intrinsically c.Iiaractcri?ing 
the thing experienced and making it worlli while. 'I'he 
word “sense,” as in the phrase “sen.';e of a thing” (and 
non-sense) is devoted to this use as definitely as are the 
■words “sign” and “symbol” to the other, la such a ]iair 
as “import” and “importance,” the first tends tr> select 
the reference to another thing while the second names an 
intrinsic content. 

In reflection, tire extrinsic reference is always primary 
The height of the mercury means rain; the color of the 
flame means sodiunr ; the form of the ctjrve mean.s factors 
distributed accidentally. In lire situation whiclt .follows 
upon reflection, meanings ai’c intrinsic; they have no in- 
strumental or subservient office, because tliey have no of- 
fice at all. They arc as much qualities of the objects in tlie 
situation as are red and black, hard and soft, square and 
round. And every reflective experience adds new .shades of 
such intrinsic qualifications. In other words, while reflec- 
tive knowing is instrumental to gaining control in a 
troubled situation (and thus has a practical or tdilitauan 
force), it is also instrumental to the enrichment of the im- 
mediate significance of subsequent experiences. And it 
may well be that this by-product, this gift of the gods, is 
incomparably more valuable for living a life than Is the 
primary and intended result of control, essential as i,s that 
control to having a life to live. 

Words are treacherous in this fiield; there are no ac- 
cepted criteria for assigning or measuring their meanings, 
but if one use the term "consciousness” to denote imme- 
diate values of objects, then it is certainly true that “con- 
sciousness is a lyric cry even in the midst of business ” 
But it is equally true that if someone else understands by 
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coDsnousneis the function of effective reflection then con 
sciousnc s 13 a business — even m the midst of -wnting or 
singing Jyi'ics. But the statement remains inadequate un- 
til we add that knowing as a business, inquiry and inven 
lion as enterprises, as practical acts, become themselves 
charged with the meaning of what they accomplish as 
thvir own immediate quality. There exists no disjunction 
between esthetic qualities which are final yet idle, and acts 
which are practical or instrumental. The latter have their 
own delights and sorrows. 

The intellectual definition or delimitation assigned to 
the ''given” is as tentative and experimental as that as- 
cribed to the idea. In form both are categorical, and in 
content both are hypothetical. Facts really exist just as 
tacts, and meanings exist as meanings. One is no more 
supcrfluou-s, more subjective, or less necessitated than the 
other. In and of themselves a.s existences both are equally 
realistic and compulsive. But on the basis of existence, 
there is no element in either which may be strictly de- 
scribed a.s intellectual or cognitional. There is only a prac- 
tical situation in its brute and unrationalized form. 

What is uncertain about the facts as given at any mo- 
ment is whether the right exclusions and selections have 
been made. Since that is a question which can be decided 
finally only by the experimental issue, this ascription of 
character is itself tentative and experimental. If it works, 
the characterization and delineation are found to be 
proper ones; but every admission prior to inquiry, of un- 
questioned, categorical, rigid objectivity, compromises the 
probability that It will work. The character assigned to the 
datum must be taken as hypothetically as possible in order 
to preserve the elasticity needed for easy and prompt con- 
sideration. Any other procedure virtually insists that all 
facts and details anywhere happening to exist and hap- 
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pening to present themselves (all being equally real) must 
all be given equal status and equal weight, arid that then 
outer ramifications and internal complexities must be in 
definitely followed up. The worthlessne.ss of this sheer ac 
cumulation of realities, its total irrelevancy, tlie lack of 
any way of judging the siguificance of the accumulatioiib 
are good proofs of the fallacy of any theory which ascribes 
objective logical content to facts wholly apart from the 
needs and possibilities of a situation, 

The more stubbornly one maintains the iuU reality oi 
either his facts or his ideas, just as they stand, the more 
accidental is the discovery of relevantly significant facts 
and of valid ideas — the more accidental, the less rational, 
is the issue of the knowledge situation. Due progress is 
reasonably pi-obable in just the degroe in which the mean- 
ing, categorical in its existing imijerativeness, and the 
fact, equally categorical in its brute coercivenc.ss, arc as- 
signed only a provisional and tentative nature vvith refer- 
ence to control of the situation. That this surrcndc'r of a 
rigid and final character for the content of knowledge on 
the sides both of fact and of meaning, in favor of cx{x,ri' 
mental and functioning estimations, i.s precisely the 
change which has marked the development of modem 
from medieval and Greek science, seems undoubted. 

To learn the lesson one has only to contrast the rigidity 
of phenomena and conceptions in Greek thought ( Platonic 
ideas, Aristotelian forms) with the modern experimental 
selection and determining of facts and experimental em- 
ployment of hypotheses. The former have ceased to be 
ultimate realities of a nondescript sort, and have became 
provisional data; the latter have ceased to be eternal 
meanings and have become working theories. The fruitful 
application of mathematics and the evolution of a tech- 
nique of experimental inquiry have coincided with this 
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change That reaht es exist mdependently of the r use as 
tatellectual data and that meanings exist apart from their 
utilization as hypotheses, are the permanent truths of 
Greek realism as against the exaggerated subjectivism of 
modern philosophy; but the conception that this existence 
IS to be defined in the same way as are contents of knowl- 
edge, so that perfect being is object of perfect knowledge 
and imperfect being object of imperfect knowledge, is the 
fallacy which Greek thought projected into modern. Sci- 
ence has advanced in its methods in just the degree in 
which it has ceased to assume that prior realities and prior 
meanings retain fixedly and finally, when entering into 
reflective situations, the characters they had prior to this 
entrance; and in which it has realized that their very pres- 
ence within the knowledge situation signifies that they 
have to be redefined and revalued from the standpoint 
of the new situation. 

Ill ■ Experimental Verification and Truth*^ 

That fi'uilful thinking — ^thought that terminates in 
valid knowledge — goes on in terms of the distinction of 
f.icts and judgment, and that valid knowledge is precisely 
genuine correspondence or agreement, oj some sort, of fact 
and judgment, is the common and undeniable assumption 
But the discussions arc largely carried on in terms of an 
epistemological dualism, rendering the solution of the 
problem impossilile in virtue of the very terms in which it 
is stated. Tlic distinction is at once identified with that be- 
tween mind and matter, consciousness and objects, the 
psychical and the physical, where each of these terms is 
■supposed to refer to some fixed order of existence, a world 
in itself. Then, of course, there comes up the question of 
the nature of the agreement, and of the recognition of it 

♦From Essays in Expcritnental Lo^c, pp. 231-241. 
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What is the experience in which the survey of both idej, 
and existence is made and their agreement recognized? Is 
It an idea? Is the agreement ullimntdy a maltcr of self- 
consistcncy of ideas? Then what has become ot the pos- 
tulate that truth is agreeanont of ide;!, with cxislence be- 
yond idea? Is it an absolute which transcends and absotbs 
the difference? Then, once more, what is the test of any 
specific judgment? What has become of the correspon- 
dence of fact and thought? Or, more urgently, since the 
pressing problem of life, of practice and of science, is the 
discrimination of the relative^ or superior, validity of this 
or that theory, plan, or interpretation, what is the criterion 
of truth within present non-absolutistic experience, where 
the distinction between factual conditions and thoughts 
and the necessity of some working adjustment persiRls? 

Putting the problem in yet another way, either both 
fact and idea are present all the time or else only one of 
them is present. But if the former, why should there lu 
an idea at all, and why should it have to be tested Iiy Ihc 
fact? When we already have what we want, namely, ex- 
istence, reality, why should we lake up the wholly .super- 
numerary task of forming more or less imperfect ideas of 
those facts, and then engage in the idle performance of 
testing them by what we already know to be? But if only 
ideas are present, it is idle to speak of comparing an idt a 
with facts and testing its validity by i1,.s agreement. 'J’he 
elaboration and refinement of ideas to the uttenno.st still 
leaves us with an idea, and while a, sclf-crm.sistent idoj 
stands a show of being true in a, way in which an inco- 
herent one docs not, a self-coii-sistent idea is still but a 
hypothesis, a candidate for truth. Idea.s are not made trut 
by getting bigger. But if only “facts” are present, the 
whole conception of agreement is once more given up— not 
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to mention that such a situation is one in which there is 
by definition no thinking or reflective factor at all. 

This suggests that a strictly monistic epistemology , 
whether idealistic or realistic, does not get rid of the prob- 
lem. Siqipose for example we take a sensationalistic ideal- 
ism, It does away with the ontological gulf between ideas 
and facts, and by reducing both terms to a common de- 
nominator seems to facilitate fruitful discussion of the 
problem. But the problem of the distinction and reference 
(agreement, correspondence) of two types or sorts of 
sensations still persists. If I say the box there is square, 
and call “box” one of a group of ideas or sensations and 
“square” another sensation or “idea,” the old question 
comes up: Is “square” already a part of the “facts” of 
the box, or is it not? If it is, it is a supernumerary, an 
idle thing, both as an idea and as an assertion of fact; if 
rt IS not, how can. we compare the two ideas, and what on 
earth dr in heaven does their agreement or correspondence 
mean? If it means simply that we experience the two 
“sensations" in juxtaposition, then the same is true, of 
course, of any casual association or hallucination. On, the 
sensadoriiil basis, accordingly, tliere is still a distinction 
of something “given,” “there,” brutally factual, the' box, 
anti something else which stands on a different level, ideal, 
absent, intended, demanded, the “square,” which is as- 
set tod to hold g(X)d or be true of the thing “box.” The fact 
that both are sensations throws no light on the logical 
validity of arry proposition or belief, because by theory a 
like statement holds of every possible proposition. 

The same problem recurs cm a realistic basis. For ex 
ample, there has recently been propounded the doctrine 
of the distinction between relations of space and time and 
rela.tions of meaning or significance, as a key to the prob- 
lem of knowledge. Things exist in their own characters, in 
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their temporal and spatial relations. W'hen knowledge in- 
tervenes, tlieve is nothing new of a subjective or psychical 
sort, but simply a new relation of tire things— the sug- 
gesting or signifying of one thing by another. Now Ibis 
seems to be an excellent way of stating I he logical prob- 
lem, but, I take it, it .states and does a^^t. salve, For the 
characteristic of such situations, claiming to tenuinatc in 
knowledge, is precisely that tlie meaning-relation is predi- 
cated of the other relations; it is referred to them; it is not 
simply a supervention existing side by side with them, like 
casual suggestions or the play of fantasy. It is something 
which the facts, the qualitative space and time things, 
must bear the burden of, must accept and take unto Ihem- 
selve.s as part of themselves. Until this hapi)cns, we have 
only “thinking,” not accomplished knowledge. Hc-nce, 
logically, the existential relations play the ia)lc of fact, and 
the relation of signification Ihul of idea, di.sl.inguished 
from fact and yet, if valid, to hold of fact, lii other words, 
“ideas” is a term capable of assuming auy doliniiiou which 
IS logically appropriate — say, meaning. Tt need not have 
au}'thing to do with the conception of lit Ik; .subjective en- 
tities or psychical stuffs. 

This appears ciuitc clearly in the fulhiwing c(uotation' 
“It is the ice which means that it will cool tht; water, just 
as much as it i.s the ice which docs coed the water when 
put into it.” There i.s, however, a possible ambiguity in the 
statement. That the “ice” (the thing rcgardctl us ice) sug- 
gests cooling is as real as is a case of act.ual cooling. But, 
of course, not every suggestion is valid- 'Pht “ice” may 
be a crystal, and it will not cool water at aJi. So far as it if 
already certain that this is ice, and also certain that icc 
under all circumstances, cools water, the nieauing-relatior 
stands on the same level as the physical, being not merolj 
suggested but part of the facts ascertaiaed It is not 
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meaning-relation as such at all. We already have truth, 
the entire work of knowing as logical is done; we have no 
longer the relation characteristic of reflective situations 
Here again the implication of the thinking situation is of 
some “correspondence” or “agreement” between two sets 
of distinguished relations; the problem of valid determina- 
tion remains the central question of any theory of knowing 
in its relation to facts and truth. 

I hope the above statement of the difficulty, however 
inadequate, will serve at least to indicate that a functional 
logic inherits the problem in. question and does not create 
it , that it has never for a moment denied the prima facie 
working distinction between “ideas,” “thoughts,” and 
“facts,” “existences,” “the environment,” or the neces- 
sity of a control of meaning by facts. It is concerned not 
with denying, hut with understanding. What is denied is 
not the genuineness of the problem of the terms in which 
it IS stated, but the reality and value of the orthodox in- 
terpretation. What is insisted upon is the relative, instru- 
mental, or working character of the distinction^ — that it sj 
a logical distinction, instituted and maintained in the in- 
terests of intelligence, with all that intelligence imports in 
the exercise of the life functions. 

It may prove convenient to take an illustration of a 
man lost in the woods, taking this case as typical of any 
reflective situation in so far as it involves perplexity — a 
problem to be solved. The problem is to find a correct idea 
of the way home — a practical idea or plan of action which 
will lead to succe-ss, or the realization of the purpose to get 
home. Now the critics of the experimental theory of logic 
make the point that this practical idea, the truth of which 
is evidenced in the successful meeting of a need, is de- 
pendent for its success upon a purely presentative idea, 
that of the existent environment, whose validity has noth- 
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ing to do with success but depends on agromncnt with the 
given state of affairs. It is said that what niahes a man’s 
idea of his environment true is its agreement with the ac- 
tual environment, and “generaily a true idea, in any situ- 
ation consists in its agreement with reality." I have al- 
ready indicated my acceptance of this fornnda. But it was 
long my misfortune not to be possessed offhand of those 
perfectly clear notions of just what is meant in this 
formula by the terms “idea,” “existence,” and “agree- 
ment” which are possessed by other writers on episte- 
mology; and when I analyzed these notions I found the 
distinction between the practical idea and the theoretical 
not fixed nor final, a,nd I found a somewhD.t startling simi- 
laiity between the notions of “.success" aiui “agreement ” 
Just what is the environment of which an idea i.s to be 
formed: what is the intellectual content or ohjecUve 

detail to be assigned to the term “environment”? It can 
hardly mean the acUial visible environment — ■the trees, 
locks, etc., which a man is actually looking at. These 
thmg.s are there and it seem.s .superfluous to form an idea 
of them; moreover, the wayfaring man, though lo.st, would 
have to be an unusually perverse fool if under such ur- 
cumstances he were unable to form an idea (siiiiposing he 
chose to engage in this luxury) in agreement with these 
facts. The environment must be a larger environment thiUi 
the visible facts; it must include things not wdthiti the di- 
rect ken of the lost man; it must, for instance, extend 
from where he is now to his home, or to the point from 
which he started. It must include uuperceived clement, s m 
their contrast with the perceived. Olherwi,se the man 
would not be lost. Now we are at once struck with the 
facts that the lost man has no alternative except either to 
wander aimlessly or else to conceim this inclu.sivc environ- 
ment; and that' this conception is just what is meant by 
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idea. It is not some little psychical entity or piece of con- 
sciousness-stuff, but is the interpretation oj the locally 
present environment in reference to its absent portion, 
that part to which it is referred as another part so as to 
give a view of a whole. Just how such an idea would differ 
fiom one’s plan of action in finding one’s way, I do not 
know. For one’s plan (if it be really a plan, a method) is a 
conception of what is given in its hypothetical relations to 
what is not given, employed as a guide to that act which 
results in the absent being also given. It is a map con- 
structed with one’s self lost and one’s self found, whether 
at starting or at home again, as its two limits. If this map 
in its specific character is not also the only guide to the 
way home, one’s only plan of action, then I hope I may 
never be lost. It is the practical facts of being lost and de- 
suing to be found which constitute the limits and the 
content of the '‘environment.” 

Then comes the teat of agreement of the idea and the 
environment. Supposing the individual stands still and at- 
tempts to compare his idea with the reality, with what 
reality is he to compare it? Not with the presented reality, 
for that reality is the reality of himself lost; not with the 
complete reality, for at this stage of proceedings he has 
only the idea to stand for the complete theory. ’VVhat kind 
of comparison is possible or desirable then, save to treat 
the mental layout of the whole situation as a working hy- 
pothe.sis, as a plan of action, and proceed to act upon it, 
to u.se it as a director and controller of one’s divagations 
instead of stumbling blindly around until one is either ex- 
hausted or accidentally gets out? Now suppose one uses 
the idea-— -that is to say, the present facts projected into a 
whole in the light of absent facts — as a guide of action 
Suppose, by means of its specifications, one works one’s 
way along until one comes upon familiar ground — finds 
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one’s self, Now, one may say, my idea was right, it was m 
accord with facts; it agrees with reality. That is, acted 
upon sincerely, it has led to the desired conclusion; it has, 
ihrough action, worked out the state of things which it 
contemplated or intended. The agreement, correspondence, 
IS between purpose, plan, and its own execution, fulfill- 
ment; between a map of a course constructed for the salve 
of guiding behavior and the result attained in acting upon 
the indications of the map. Just how does such agreement 
differ from success? 

If we exclude acting upon the idea, no conceivable 
amount or kind of intellectualistic procedure can confirm 
or refute an idea, or throw any light upon its validity. 
How does the non-pragmalic view consider tliat verifua- 
tion takes place? Docs it suppose that we fir.st look a long 
while at the facts and then a long time at the idea, until 
by some magical process the degree and kind of then 
agreement become visible? Unless there is some such con- 
ception as Ibis, what conception of agreement is possible 
except the experimental or practical one? And if it be ui- 
mitted that verification involves action, bow can that ac- 
tion be rele\aiiit to the truth of an idea, unless the idea is 
itself already relevant to action? If liy acting in ac- 
cordance with the experimental definition of fads (vix., as 
obstacles and conditions), and the experimental definition 
of the end or intent (viz., as plan and method of action) a 
harmonized situation effectually pro.sent.s itself, we have 
the adequate and the only conceivable verification of the 
intellectual factors. If the action indicated be carried out 
and the disordered or disturbed situation persists, then we 
have not merely confuted the tentative positions of intelli- 
gence, but we have in the very process of acting intro- 
duced new data and eliminated some of the old ones, and 
thus afforded an opportunity for the resurvey of the facts 
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and the revision of the plan of action. By acting faithfully 
upon an inadequate reflective presentation, we have at 
least secured the elements for its improvement. This, of 
course, gives no absolute guaranty that the reflection will 
at any time be so performed as to prove its validity in 
fact. But the self-rectification of intellectual content 
through acting upon it in good faith is the “absolute” of 
knowledge, loyalty to which is the religion of intellect. 

IV • Pure and Applied Science^^^ 

Knowledge is a word of various meanings. Etymologi- 
cally, “science” may signify tested and authentic instance 
of knowledge. But knowledge has also a meaning more 
liberal and more humane. It signifies events understood, 
events so discriminately penetrated by thought that mind 
is literally at home in them. It means comprehension, or 
inclusive reasonable agreement. What is sometimes termed 
“applied” science, may then be more truly science than is 
what is conventionally called pure science. For it is di- 
rectly concerned with not just instrumentalities, but in- 
strumentalities at work in effecting modifications of ex- 
istence in behalf of conclusions that are reflectively pre- 
ferred. Tlius conceived the characteristic subject-matter 
of knowledge consists of fulfilling objects, which as fulfill- 
ments are connected with a history to which they give 
character. Thus conceived, knowledge exists in engineer- 
ing, medicine and the social arts more adequately than it 
does in ma.theraatics, and physics. Thus conceived, history 
and anthropology are scientific in a sense in which bodies i 
of information that stop short with general formulae are 
not. 

“Application" is a hard word for many to accept. It 
suggests some extraneous tool ready-made and complete 

*From Experimcc a-nd Nature, pp. 161-16S, 
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which is then pnt to uses that are external to its nature 
To call the arts applications of science is then to intro- 
duce something foreign to tire sciences which the latter 
irrelevantly and accidentally serve. Since the application 
is in human use, convenience, enjoyment and improve- 
ment, this view of application as something external and 
arbitrary reflects and strengthens the theories which de- 
tach man from nature, which, in the language of philoso- 
phy, oppose subject and object. But if we free ourselves 
from preconceptions, application of “science” means ap- 
plication in, not application to. Application in something 
signifies a more extensive interaction of natural events 
with one another, an elimination of distance and ob- 
stacles; provision of opportunities for interactions that re- 
veal potentialities previously hidden and that bring into 
existence new histories with new iiutiation.s and endings 
Engineering, medicine, social arts rtialiae relationships 
that were unrealized in actual existences. Surely in theii 
new context the latter are understood or known as they 
are not in isolation. Prejudice against the abstract, as 
something remote and technical, is often irrational; but 
there is sense in the conviction that in the abstract there 
is something lacking which should be recovered. I'lie se- 
rious objection to “applied” science lies in liniilation of 
the application, as to private profit and cla.ss advantage 
“Pure” science is of necessity relational and akstract 
it fulfills its meaning and gains full truth when included 
within a course of concrete events. The propo.sition that 
“pure” science is non-existential is a tacit admission that 
only “applied” science is existential. Therefore, more Hum 
history and anthropology lose all scientific standing when 
standards of “purity” are set up as ultimate— all .sciences 
of existential events lose standing. There is superstitious 
awe reflected in the current estimate of science. If we could 
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free ourselves from a somewhat abject emot on it would 
be dear enough that what makes any propositiou saentific 
IS Its power to yield understanding, insight, intellectual at- 
homcness, in connection with any existential state of af- 
fairs, by lining events with coherent and tested meanings 
The case of history is typical and basic. Upon the current 
view, it is a waste of time to discuss whether there can be 
such a thing as a science of history. History and science 
are by definition at opposite poles. And yet if all natural 
existences are histories, divorce betw^een history and the 
logical mathematical schemes which are the appropriate 
objects of pure science, terminates in the conclusion that 
of existences there is no science, no adequate knowledge. 

Aside from mathematics, all knowledge is historic, 
chemistry, geology, physiology, as well as anthropology 
and those human events to which, arrogantly, we usually 
restrict the. title of history. Only as science is seen to be 
fulfilled and brought to itself in intelligent management 
of historical processes in their continuity can man be en- 
visaged as within nature, and not as a supernatural extra- 
polation. Jmst because nature is what it is, history is 
capable of being more truly known — understood, intellec- 
tually realised — than are mathematical and physical ob- 
jects. Do wliat wc can, there always remains something 
recondite and remote in the latter, until they are restored 
in the course of affairs from which they have been se- 
questrated. While the humanizing of science contributes 
to the life of humanity, it is even more required in behalf 
of science, in order that it may be intelligible, simple and 
clear; in order that it may have that correspondence with 
reality which true knowledge claims for itself. 

One can understand the sentiment that animates the 
bias of scientific inquirers against the idea that all science 
is ultimately applied. It is justified in the sense in which 
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it is intetided; for it is directed against two conceptions 
which are harmful, but which, also, are irn^levant to the 
position here taken. One of the.se concejitioiis i.s that the 
concern or personal motive of the inquirer .shotild be in 
each particular inquiry some specific juactical apiilication 
This is just as it happens to bo. Doublkas many im- 
portant scientific discoveries have been thus instigated, 
but that is an incident of human history rather than of sci- 
entific inquiry as such. And upon the whole, or if this ani- 
mating interest were to become general, the undoubted 
effect is limitation of inquiry and thereby in the end of 
the field of application. It marks a recurrence to the 
dogma of fixed predetermined ends, while emancipation 
from the influence of this dogma has been the chief service 
rendered modern scientific methods. 

The evil thus effected is mereased by the si'cond notion, 
namely, that application Ls identical with ‘'commercial- 
ized” use. It is an incident of human history, and a rather 
appalling incident, that applied science has bemi so largely 
made an equivalent of use for private mid economic class 
purposes and privileges. When inquiry i.s narrowed by 
such motivation or interest, the consequence is in .so far 
disastrous both to science and to human life. But this 
limitation does not spring from nor attach to the concep- 
tion of "application" which has been just pre.senled. ft 
springs from defects and perversions of morality as that 
is embodied in institutions and their effects upon per- 
sonal disposition. It may be questioned whether the no- 
tion that science is pure in the sense of Ijcing concerned 
exclusively with .a realm of objects detached, from human 
concerns has not conspired to reinforce thi.s moral de- 
ficiency. For in effect it has established another class in- 
terest, that of inteilectualists and aloof specialists. And 
it is of the nature of any class interest to generate and 
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confirm other class interests, since division and isolation in 
a world of continuities are always reciprocal. The institu- 
tion of an interest labelled ideal and idealistic in isolation 
tends of necessity to evoke and strengthen other interests 
lacking ideal ciuality. The genuine interests of “pure” 
science are served only by broadening the idea of appli- 
cation to include all phases of liberation and enrichment 
of human experience. 

V ■ Social Science and Social Control* 

It would require a technical survey, which would be out 
of place here, to prove that the existing limitations of “so- 
cial science" are due mainly to unreasoning devotion to 
physical science as a model, and to a misconception of 
physical science at that. Witliout making any such sur- 
vey, attention may be directly called to one outstanding 
difference between physical and social facts. The ideal of 
the knowledge dealing with the former is the elimination 
of all factors dependent upon distinctively human re- 
sponse. “Fact,” physically speaking, is the ultimate resi- 
due after human purpo,scs, desires, emotions, ideas and 
ideals have been systematically excluded. A social “fact,” 
on th(! other hand, is a concretion in external form of pre- 
cisely the.se human factors. 

An occurrence is a physical fact only when its constitu- 
ents and their relations remain the same, irrespective of 
the hum.an attitude toward them. A species of mosquitoes 
IS the carrier of the germs of malaria, whether we like or 
dislike malaria. Drainage and oil-.spraying to destroy mos- 
quitoes are a social fact because their use depends upon 
human purpose and desire. A steam locomotive or a dy- 
namo is a physical fact in its structure; it is a social fact 
when its existence depends upon the desire for rapid and 

* From, The New Republic, July 29, 1931. 
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cheap transportation and communication. The machine 
itself may be understood physically without reference to 
human aim and motive. But the railway or public-ntflity 
system cannot be understood without reference to human 
purposes and human consequencc.s. 

I may illustrate the present practice of slavishly follow- 
ing the technique of physical science and the uselessness 
of its results by the present zeal for "fact finding.” Of 
course^ one cannot think, understand and plan without a 
basis of fact, and since facts do not lie around in plain 
view, they have to be discovered. But for the most part, 
the data which now are so carefully sought and so elabo- 
rately scheduled are not social facts at all. For their con- 
nection witli any system of human purposes and conse- 
quences, their bearing as inean.s and as results upon hu- 
man action, are left out of the picture. At best they are 
mere physical and external facts. They are utiUke the facts 
of physical science, because the latter are found by meth- 
ods which make their interrelations and their laws ap- 
parent, while the facts of social "fact finding” remain a 
miscellaneous pile of meaningless items. Since their con- 
nections with human wants and their effect on human 
values are neglected, there is nothing which binds them to- 
gether into an intelligible whole. 

It may be retorted that to connect facts with human de- 
sires and their effect upon human values is subjective and 
moral, and to an extent that malces it impos-sible to estab- 
lish any conclusions upon an objective basis: that to at- 
tempt inference on this point would land u.s in a moras' 
of speculative opinion. Suppose, for example, all the fact' 
about the working of the prohibition law and its enforce 
ment were much more completely known than tliey are 
even so, to establish a connection between these facts an< 
the human attitudes lying back of them would be a matte 
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of guesswork As things stand there is much force m the 
objection But if made universal it would overlook the 
possibility of another kind of situation. 

Wherever purposes are employed deliberately and sys- 
tematically for the sake of certain desired social results, 
there it is possible, within limits, to determine the connec- 
tion between the human factor and the actual occurrence, 
and thus to get a complete social fact, namely, the actual 
external occurrence in its human relationships. Prohibi- 
tion, whether noble or not, is not an experiment in any 
intelligent scientific sense of the term. For it was under- 
taken without the effort to obtain the conditions of control 
which are essential to any experimental determination of 
fact. The Five Year Plan of Russia, on the otlier hand, 
whether noble or the reverse, has many of the traits of a 
social experiment, for it is an attempt to obtain certain 
specified social results by the use of specified definite 
measures, exercised under conditions of considerable, if 
not complete, control. 

The point I am making may be summed up by saying 
that it is a complete error to suppose that efforts at social 
control depend upon the prior existence of a social science 
The reverse is the case. The building up of social science, 
that is, of a body of knowledge in which facts are ascer- 
tained in their significant relations, is dependent upon put- 
ting social planning into effect. It is at this point that the 
misconception about physical science, when it is taken as 
a model for social knowledge, is important. Physical sci- 
ence did not develop because inquirers piled up a mass of 
facts about observed phenomena. It came into being when 
men intentionally experimented, on the basis of ideas and 
hypotheses, with observed phenomena to modify them and 
disclose new observations. This process is self-corrective 
and self-developing. Imperfect and even wrong hypothe- 
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ses, when acted upon, brought to light significant phenom- 
ena which made improved ideas and improved ejiperimen- 
tations possible. The change from a [)assive and accurau- 
Ulive attitude into an active and productive one is the 
secret revealed by the progress of physical inquiry. Men 
obtained knowledge of natural energies by trying clekb- 
erately to control the conditions of their operation. The 
result was knowledge, and then control on a larger scale 
by the application of what was learned. 

It is a commonplace of logical theory that laws are of 
the "if-then" type. // something occurs, then something 
else happens; if certain conditions exist, they are ac- 
companied by certain other conditions. Such knowledge 
alone is knowledge of a fact in any intelligible sense of the 
word. Although we have to act In order to disc<wcr the 
conditions underlying the "if" in physical matters, yet 
the material constituting the “if" is there apart from our 
action; like the movements of sun and earth in an eclipse 
But in social phenomena the relation is: “If we do some- 
thing, something else will happen." The objective mate- 
rial constituting the “if" belongs to us, not to .something 
wholly independent of u.s. We are concerned, not with a 
bare relation of cause and effect, but with one of means 
and consequences, that is, of causes deliberately used for 
the sake of producing certain effects. As far as we inten- 
tionally do and make, we shall know; a.s far as we “know" 
without making, our so-called knowledge is a miscellany, 
or at most antiquarian, and hence without relevance to 
future planning. Only the Icnowledge which is itself the 
fruit of a technology can breed further techirology. 

I want to make the same point with reference to social 
prediction. Here, too, the assumption is generally made 
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that we must be able to predict before we can plan and 
control. Here again the reverse is the case. We can pre- 
dict the occurrence of an eclipse precisely because we can- 
not control it. If we could control it, we could not predict, 
except contingently; just as we can predict a collision 
■when we see two trains approaching on the same trade — 
provided that a human being does not foresee the possi- 
bility and take measures to avert its happening, The other 
day I ran across a remark of Alexander Hamilton’s to the 
effect that instead of awaiting an event to know what 
measures to take, we should take measures to bring the 
event to pass. And I would add that only then can we 
genuinely forecast the future in the world of social mat- 
ters. 

Empirical, rulo-of-thumb practices were the mothers of 
the arts. But the practices of the arts were in turn the 
source of .science, when once the empirical methods were 
freed in imagination and used with some degree of free- 
dom of experimentation. There cannot be a science of an 
art until the art has itself made some advance, and the 
sigiuficant development occurs when men intentionally 
try to use .such art as they have already achieved in order 
to obtain results which they conceive to be desirable. If 
we have no social technique at all, it is impossible to bring 
planning and control into being. If we do have at hand a 
reasonable amount of technique, then it is by deliberately 
using what we have tlmt we shall in the end develop a de- 
pendable body of social knowledge. If we want foresight, 
■we shall not obtain it by any amount of fact finding so 
long as we disregard the human aims and desires produc- 
ing the facts which we find. But if we decide upon what 
we want socially, what sort of social consequences we wish 
to occur, and then use whatever means we possess to effect 
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these intended consequences, we shall find the road that 
leads to foresight. Forethought and planning must come 
before foresight. 

I am, not arguing here for the de.sirability of social 
planning and control. That is anctlier quc-stion. Those who 
are satisfied with present conditions and who are hopeful 
of turning Uiem to account for personal profit and power 
will answer it in the negative. 'What I am saying is that if 
we want something to which the name "social science” 
may he given, there is only one way to go about it, 
namely, by entering upon the path of social planning and 
control. Observing, collecting, recording and filing tomes 
of social phenomena without deliberately trying to do 
something to bring a de.sired state of .society into existence 
only encourages a conflict of opinion and dogma in theu 
interpretation. If the social situation <)Ut of which these 
facts emerge is itself confused and chaotic because it ex- 
presses socially unregulated purpose and haphazard pri- 
vate intent, the facts themselves will be confused, and we 
shall add only intellectual confusion to practical disorder 
When we deliberately employ what ever shill we po3.sess in 
order to serve the ends which we desire, we shall begin 
to attain a measure of at least intellectual order and un- 
derstanding. And if past history teaches anything, it is 
that with intellectual order wc have the surest possible 
promise of advancement to practical order. 



CHAPTER NINETEEN 


THE ARTISTIC-ESTHETIC IN 
EXPERIENCE 

I ■ The Roots of Esthetic Experience* 

WHY is the attempt to connect the higher and ideal 
things of experience with basic vital roots so often re- 
garded as betrayal of their nature and denial of their 
value? Why is there repulsion when the high achievements 
of fine art arc brought into connection with common life, 
the life that we share with all living creatures? Why is 
life thought of as an affair of low appetite, or at its best 
a thing of gross sensation, and ready to sink from its best 
to the level of lust and harsh cruelty? A complete answer 
to the question would involve the writing of a history of 
morals that would set forth the conditions that have 
brought about contempt for the body, fear of the senses, 
and the opposition of flesh to spirit. 

One aspect of this history is so relevant to our problem 
that it must receive at least passing notice. The institu- 
tional life of mankind is marked by disorganization. This 
disorder is often disguised by the fact that it takes the 
form of static division into classes, and this static separa- 
tion i.s accepted as the very essence of order as long as it 
IS so fixed and so accepted as not to generate open com 
flict. Life is compartmentalized and the institutionalized 
compartments are classified as high and as low; theil 

From Art as Experience, pp. J3-2S. 
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vahies as profane and spiritual, aa material and ide.'Ll, In- 
terests are related to one another extornany and mechani- 
cally, through a system of checks anti balances. Since 
religion, morals, politics, business has each Jl.s own com- 
partment, 'Within which it is fitting each should remain, 
art, too, must have its peculiar and private realm, Com- 
partmentalization of occupations and interests brings, 
about separation of that mode of activity commonly called 
“practice” from insight, of imagination from executive 
doing, of significant purpose from work, of emotion from 
thought and doing. Each of these has, too, its own place in 
which it must abide. Those who write the anatomy of 
experience then suppose that these division.^ inhere in the 
very constitution of human nature. 

Of mudi of ottr experience as it is actually lived under 
present economic and legal institutimial comlitions, it is 
only too true that these separations hold. Only occjusion- 
ally in the lives of many arc the senses fraught with the 
sentiment that comes from deep realiiiatjon of intrinsic 
meaning.?. We undergo sensations ms mech.'inical slimnh 
or as irritated stimulations, without having a .sense of the 
reality tirat is in them and behind them: in nmeh of our 
experience our different semsc.s do not imite to tell a com- 
mon and enlarged .story. We see without feeling; we hear, 
but only a second-hand report, second-hand because tint re- 
enforced by vision. We toudr, but the f:ontat;t remains 
tangential because it does not fuse with qualitie.^ of Rcn.ses 
that go below the surface. We use the .smtse,? to arou.se 
passion but not to fulfill the intere.st of insight, md be- 
cause that interest is not potentially pre.scut iii th(j exor- 
cise of sense but because we yield to conditions of living 
that force sense to remain an excitation on the surface 
Prestige' goes to those who use their minds -without par- 
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licipation of the body and who act vicariously through 
control of the bodies and labor of others. 

Under such conditions, sense and flesh get a bad name. 
The raoralLst, hoivever, has a truer sense of the intimate 
connections of sense with the rest of our being than has 
the professional psychologist and philosopher, although 
Ins sense of these connections talces a direction that re- 
verses the potential facts of our living in relation to the 
environment. Psychologist and philosopher have in recent 
times been so obsessed with the problem of knowledge that 
they have treated "sensations” as mere elements of knowl- 
edge. The moralist knows that sense is allied with emo- 
tion, impulse and appetition. So he denounces the lust of 
the eye as part of the surrender of spirit to flesh. He iden- 
tifies the sensuous with the sensual and the sensual with 
the lewd. His moral theory is askew, but at least he is 
aware that the eye i.s not an imperfect telescope designed 
for inlellectual reception of material to bring about knowl- 
edge of distant objects. 

“Sense” covers a wide range of contents: the sensory, 
the sensational, the sensitive, the sensible, and the senti- 
mental, along witlr the sensuous. It includes almost every- 
thing from bare physical and emotional shodi to sense 
itsclf—that is, the meaning of things present in immediate 
evpericnce. Each term refers to some real phase and as- 
pect of the life of an organic creature as- life occurs 
tlirough sense organs. But sense, as meaning so directly 
embodied in e-Kpericnce as to be its own illuminated mean- 
ing, is the only signification that expresses the function of 
.sen.se organs when they are carried to full realization. The 
scn.ses are the organs through which the live creature par- 
ticipates directly in the ongoings of the world about him 
In this participation the varied wonder and splendor of 
this world are made actual for him in the qualities he ex- 
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periences. This material cannot be opposed to action, for 
motor apparatus and “'wiU’’ itself are the iiDeans by -which 
this participation is carried on and directed. It cannot be 
opposed to “intellect,” for mind is the mcan.s liy which 
participation is rendered fruitful through sense; by which 
meanings and values are extracted, retained, and put to 
further service in the intercourse of the live creature with 
his surroundings. 

Experience is the result, the sign, and the reward of that 
interaction of organism and environment which, when it 
is carried to the full, is a transformation of interaction into 
participation and communication. Since sense-organs with 
their connected motor apparatus are the means of this 
participation, any and every derogation of them, whether 
practical or theoretical, is at once effect and cause of a 
narrowed and dulled life-experience. Oppositions of mind 
and body, soul and matter, spirit and flesh all have theii 
origin, fundamentally, in fear of what life may bring 
forth. They are marfes of contraction and withdrawal. Full 
recognition, therefore, of the continuity of the organs, 
needs and basic impulses of the human creature with his 
animal forbears, implies no necessary reduction of man 
to the level of the brutes. On the contrary, it makes pos- 
sible the drawing of a ground-plan of human experience 
upon which is erected the superstructure of man’s mar 
velous and distinguishing experience. What is distinctive 
in man makes it possible for him to sink below the level 
of the beasts. It also makes it possible for him to carry 
to new and unprecedented heights that unity of st'n.sc and 
impulse, of brain and eye and car, that is exempUfied in 
animal life, saturating it with the conscious meanings de- 
rived from communication and deliberate expression. 

While man is other than bird and, beast, he share.s basic 
vital functions With them, and has to make the same basal 
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adjustments if he is to continue the process of living. Hav- 
ing the same vital needs, man derives the means by which 
he breathes, moves, looks and listens, the very brain with 
which he coordinates his senses and his movements, from 
his animal forbears. The organs with which he maintains 
him.self in being are not of himself alone, but by the grace 
of struggles and achievements of a long line of animal an- 
cestry. 

Fortunately a theory of the place of the esthetic in ex- 
perience does not have to lose itself in minute details when 
it starts with experience in its elemental form. Broad’out- 
Imes suffice. The first great consideration is that life goes 
on in an environment; not merely in it but because of it, 
through interaction with it. No creature lives merely under 
Its skin; its subcutaneous organs are means of connection 
With what lies beyond its bodily frame, and to which, in 
order to live, it must adjust itself, by accommodation and 
defense but also by conquest. At every moment, the living 
cioalure is exposed to dangers from its surroundings, and 
at every moment, it must draw upon something in its sur- 
loundings to satisfy its needs. The career and destiny of a 
living being are bound up with its interchanges with its 
environment, not externally but in the most intimate way 

The growl of a dog crouching over his food, his howl in 
time of loss and loneliness, the wagging of his tail at the 
return of his human friend are expressions of the implica- 
tion of a living creature in a natural medium which in- 
cludes man along with the animal he has domesticated. 
Every need, say hunger for fresh air or food, is a lack that 
denotes at least a temporary absence of adequate adjust- 
ment with surroundings. But it is also a demand, a reach- 
ing out into the environment to malce good the lack and 
to restore adjustment by building at least a temporary 
equilibrium. Life itself consists of phases in which the or- 
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ganism falls out of step with the march of surrounding 
things and then, recovers unison with it-"-"either through 
effort or by some happy chance. And, in a grtming life, 
the recovery is never mere return to a prior state, for it is 
enriched by the state of disparity and rcisislanee through 
which it has successfully passed. If the gap between or- 
ganism and environment is too wide, the creature dies. 
If its activity is not enhanced by the temporary alienation, 
it merely subsists. Life grows when a temporary falling 
out is a transition to a more extensive balance of the en- 
ergies of the organism with those of the conditions under 
which it lives. 

These biological commonplaces arc .something more 
than that; they reach to the roots of the esthetic in ex- 
perience. The world is full of things that are imlifferenl 
and even hostile to life; the very proce.'ises by which hfe 
is maintained tend to throw it out of gear with its sm- 
roundings. Nevertheless, if life continue.s and if in con- 
tinuing it expands, there is an overcoming of factor, s of 
opposition and conflict; there is a transformation of them 
into differentiated aspects of a higher powered ami more 
significant life. The marvel of organic, of vital, adaptation 
through expansion (instead of by contraction and passive 
accommodation) actually tabes place. Here in germ are 
balance and harmony attained through rhythm. Equi- 
librium comes about not mechanically and inertly but 
out of, and because of, tension. 

There is in nature, even below the level of life, some- 
thing more than mere flux and change. Form is arrived at 
whenever a stable, even though moving, equilibrium is 
reached. Changes interlock and sustain one another. 
Wherever there is this coherence there is endurance. Order 
is not imposed from without but is made out of the rela- 
tions of harmonious interactions that energies bear to one 
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another. Because it is active (not anytlring static because 
foreign to what, goes on) order itself develops. It comes to 
inti ode within its balanced movement a greater variety of 
change.s. 

Order cannot hut be admirable in a world constantly 
threatened with disorder — in a world where liviirg crea- 
tutes can go on living only by taking advantage of what- 
ever order exists about them, incorporating it into them- 
selves. In a world like ours, every living creature that at- 
tains sensibility welcomes order with a response of har- 
monious feeling whenever it finds a congruous order 
about it. 

For only when an organism shares in the ordered rela- 
tions of its environment does it secure the stability essen- 
tial to Hvhig. And when, the participation comes after a 
phase* of disruption and conflict, it bears within itself the 
geriu.s of a {;nn.sunimation akin to the e.sthetic. 

'Diere arc two sorts of pos.sible worlds in which esthetic 
experitmeu would not occur. In a world of mere flux, 
thunge would not he cumulative; it would not move to- 
ward a dose. Stability and rest would have no being 
Kqunlly i.s it true, however, that a world that is finished, 
ended, would have no traits of su.spense and crisis, and 
would nfier no opportunity for re.solution. Wliere every- 
thing i.s already complete, there is no fulfillment. We en- 
visage with pleasure Nirvana and a uniform heavenly bliss 
only because they are projected upon the background of 
our present world of ,<?tra.ss and conflict. Because the ac- 
tual world, that in which we live, is' a combination of 
movement and culmination, of breaks and re-unions, the 
experience of a living creature is capable of esthetic qual- 
ity, The live being recurrently loses and reestablishes equi- 
librium with his surroundings. The moment of passage 
from disturbance into harmony is that of intensest life In 
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a finished world, sleep and waking could not be distin- 
guished, In one wholly perturlicd, conditions could not 
even be struggled with. In a world made after the pattern 
of ours, moments of fulfillment punctuate experience with 
rhythmically enjoyed intervals. 

It is mere ignorance that leads to the supposition that 
connection of art and esthetic perception with experience 
signifies a lowering of their significance and dignity. Ex- 
peiience in the degree in which it is experience is height- 
ened vitality. Instead of signifying being shut up within, 
one’s own private feelings and sensations, it signifle.s ac- 
tive and alert commerce with the world; at its height it 
signifies complete interpenetration of self and the world of 
objects and events. Instead of signifying surrender to ca- 
price and disorder, it affords our .sole demonstration of a 
stability that is not stagnation but is rhythmic and devel- 
oping, Because experience i.s the fulfillment of an organism 
in its struggles and achievements in a world of things, it 
IS art in germ. Even in its rudimentary form.s, it contains 
the promise of that delightful percejition which is e.sthetic 
experience, 

II The Experience of Esthetic Quality* 

Experience occurs continuously, because the interaction 
of live creature aud environing conditions i.s involved in 
the very process of living. Under conditions of resistance 
and conflict, aspects and elements of the self and the 
world tlmt are implicated in this interaction Qualify ex- 
perience with emotions and ideas so that conscious intent 
emerges. Oftentimes, however, the experience had i.s in- 
choate. Things are experienced but not in such .a way that 
they are composed into &n experience. There are distraction 
and dispersion; what we observe and what we think, what 

*From Art as Experience , pp, 35-43, 
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.re desire and what we get are at odds with each, other 
We put our hands to the plow and turn back we start 
and then we stop, not because the experience has reached 
the end for the. sake of which it was initiated but because 
of extraneous interruptions or of inner lethargy. 

In contrast with such experience, we have an experience 
when the material experienced runs its course to fulfill- 
ment. Then and then only is it integrated within and de- 
marcated in the general stream of experience from other 
experiences. A piece of work is finished in a way that is 
.satisfactory; a problem receives its solution; a game is 
played through; a situation, whether that of eating a 
meal, playing a game of chess, carrying on a conversation, 
writing a book, or taking part in a political campaign, is 
so rounded out that its dose is a consummation and not a 
cessation. Such an experience is a whole and carries with 
it its own individualizing quality and self-sufficiency. It is 
an experience. 

Philosophers, even empirical philosophers, have spoken 
for the most [lart of experience at large. Idiomatic speech, 
however, refers to experiences each of which is singular, 
having its own beginning and end. For life is no uniform 
uninterrupted march or flow. It is a thing of histories, 
each with Its own plot, its own inception and movement 
toward its clo.se, each having its own particular rhythmic 
movement; eadi with its own uiirepeated quality pervad- 
ing it. throughout. A flight of stairs, mechanical as it is, 
prwxcils by individualized .steps, not by undifferentiated 
progression) and an inclined plane is at least marked off 
from other things by abrupt discreteness. 

Kxperience in this vital sense is defined by those situa- 
tions and episodes that we spontaneously refer to as being 
“real experiences”; those things of which we say in recall- 
ing them, "that was an experience,” It may have been 
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something of tremendous importance--” a <[uarrel with one 
who was once an intimate, a catastroplu' finally averted 
by a hair’s breadth. Or it may have been something that 
m comparison was slight-- and which ptThaps ]>ei"au,se of 
Its very slightness illustrates all the lielter what, i.s to be 
an experience. There is that meal in a Tarts restaurant of 
which one says “that was an experience.” ,It st:mds out as 
an enduring memorialof what food may be. Then there is 
that stornr one went through in crossing the At.lantic-— the 
storm that seemed in its fury, as it was experienced, to 
sum up in itself all that a storm can be, complete in itself, 
standing out because marked out from what went before 
and what came after. 

Tn si,!ch experiences, every successive part Hows freely, 
without seam and without unfilled blanks, into what en- 
mes. At the aaine time there is no sacrifico of the .hoU- 
identity of the parts. A river, its distinct from a pond, 
flows. But its flow gives a definiteness and interest to its 
successive portions greater than exist in the homogenous 
poitions of a pond,. Tn an exfierience, flow Is from .sonu'- 
thmg to something. As one part leads into another and as 
one part carries on what went before, each gains di.'ifinct- 
ness in itself. The enduring whole is diversified by succes- 
sive phases that are emphase.s of its varied colons. 

Because of continuous merging, there are no holes, mc- 
chemical junctions, and dead centers when we have ex- 
perience. There are pauses, place.s of re,st, but they pum- 
tuate and define the quality of movement. They sum up 
what has been undergone and prevent its dissipation and 
idle evaporation. Continued acceleration is breathless and 
prevents parts from gaining distinction. In a work of art, 
different acts, episodes, occurrences melt and fuse into 
unity, and! yet do not disappear and lose their own charac- 
ter as they do so—just as in a genial conversation, there is 
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a ctmlinuous interchange and blending, and yet each 
spcalicr not only retains his own character but manifests it 
more dearly than is his wont. 

i\n (’xperience has a unity that gives it its name, that 
meal, that storm, that rupture of friendship. The existence 
of this unity is constituted by a single quality that per- 
vades the entire experience in spite of the variation of its 
constituent parts. This unity is neither emotional, practi- 
cal, nor intellectual, for these terms name distinctions that 
reflection can make within it. In discourse about an experi- 
ence, we must make use of these adjectives of interpreta- 
tion. In going over an experience in mind ajter its occur- 
lence, we may find that one property rather than another 
was sufficiently dominant so that it characterizes the ex- 
perience as a whole. There are absorbing inquiries and. 
speculations which a scientific man and philosopher will ’ 
rcriill JUS “experiences” in the emphatic sense. In final im- 
port 'they are intellectual. But In their actual occurrence 
they were emutional jus well; they were purposive and vo- 
litional, Vet the experience wa.s not a. sum of these diSer- 
ent chavacters; they were lo.st in it as distinctive traits 
No thhiker can {ily hi-s occupation save as he is lured and 
rewarded by total integral experiences that are intrinsi- 
cally wortli while, Witfiemt them he would never know 
what it is really to think and would be completely at a 
los.s in distinguishing real thought from the spurious ar- 
ticle. I 'h inking goes on in trains of ideas, but the ideas 
form a train only because they are much more tha'o what 
an analylic psychology calls ideas. They are phases, emo- 
tionally and practically distinguished, of a developing 'Un- 
derlying (fuality; they are its moving variations, not sepa- 
rate and independent like Locke's and Hume's so-called 
idea.s and impressions, but are subtle shadings of a pervad- 
ing and developing hue. 
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Heiicc an experience of thinking has its own esthetic 
quality, It differs fronr those experiences that are acknowl- 
edged to be esthetic, but only in its materials. The mate- 
rial of the fine arts consisTs of qualities; that of experience 
having intellectaial condvision arc signs or sym}>olH having 
no intrinsic quality of their own, but standing for things 
that may in another experience be cjuiiHtalively experi- 
enced. I'he difference is enormous. It is one reason why 
the strictly intellectual art will never be popular as music 
IS popular. Nevertheless, the experience itself ha.s a satis- 
fying emotional quality because it possesses internal inte- 
gration and fulfillment reached through ordered and or- 
ganized movement. This artistic structure may be immedi- 
ately felt. In so far, it is esthetic. What i.s oven more im- 
portant i.s that not only is this quality a .significant motive 
in undertaking inlellectual inquiry and in keeping it lion- 
est, but that no intclkctual activity is an integral event 
(is an experience) unless it i.s rounded out with this qual- 
ity, Without it, thinking is incondusive. In short, csibcttc 
cannot be sharply marked off from intellectual experience 
since the latter mu.?t boar an ('.sthetic .stamp to be il.sdf 
complete. 

The same statement holds good of a course of action 
that is dominantly jiractical, that i.s, one that consi.sl.'S of 
overt doings. It is possible to be efficient in action and yet 
not have a conscious experience. The activity is too auto- 
matic to permit of a sense of what it i.s about and wliere it 
IS going. It comes to an end but not to a dose or consum- 
matioii in consciousness. Obstacles are overcome by 
shrewd skill, but they do not feed experience. There are 
also those who are wavering in action, uncertain, and In- 
conclusive like the shades in classic literature. Between 
the poles of aimlessness and mechanical efficiency, there 
he those courses of action in which through successive 
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fleeclM there runs a sense of growing meaning conserved 
and accumuiatitig toward an end that is felt as accompHsh- 
menl of a process. There is interest in completing an ex- 
perience. The experience may be one that is harmful to 
the W(irld and its consummation undesirable. But it has 
esthetic quality. 

The Greek identification of good conduct with conduct 
having proportion, grace, and harmony, the kalon-agathon, 
is a more obvious example of distinctive esthetic quality 
m moral action. One great defect in what passes as moral- 
ity is its anesthetic quality. Instead of exemplifying 
wholehearted action, it takes the form of grudging piece- 
meal concessi,on.s to the demands of duty. But illustrations 
may only obscure the fact that any practical activity 
Will, provided that it is integrated and moves by its own 
urge to fulfillment, have esthetic quality. 

In much of our experience wc are not concerned with 
the cnimection of one incident with what went before and 
what comes after. There is no interest that controls atten- 
tive rejection or selection of what shall be organized into 
the developing experience. Things happen, but they are 
neither definitely included nor decisively excluded; we 
drift. Wc yield according to external pressure, or evade 
and compromise. There are beginnings and cessations, but 
no genuine initiations and concludings. One thing replaces 
another, but does not absorb it and carry it on. There is 
experience, but so slack and discursive that it is not an ex- 
[icrience. Needless to say, such experiences are anesthetic 

Thus the non-esthetic lies within two limits. At one 
pole is the loose succession tliat does not begin at any par- 
ticular place and that ends— in the sense of ceasing—at 
no particular place. At the other pole is arrest, constric- 
tion, proceeding from parts having only a mechanical con- 
nection with one another. There exists so much of one and 
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the other of these two kinds nf experitince that uticcir- 
scioualy they come to be taken as norms of all experience 
Then, when the esthetic appears, it so sharply contras! s 
■with the picture that has been formed of experience, that 
It IS impossible to combine its spewinl qualities with the 
features of the picture and the esthetic is given an oui 
side place and status. The account that has bc.'en given c f 
experience dominantly intellectual and practical is intend- 
ed to show that there is no such contrast involvetl in hav- 
ing an experience ; that, on the contrary, no experience of 
whatever sort is a unity unless it has esthetic quality. 

The enemies of the esthetic are neither the practical nor 
the intellectual They are the humdrum; slackness of loose 
ends; submission to convention in pradice and intellectual 
procedure. Rigid ab,stineiice, coerced siihtnis.sion, riglilncss 
oa one side aird dissipation, incoherence and iundeas inchil 
gcnce on the other, are deviations in opposite diraeiions 
from the unity of an experience. Some such considoraticins 
perhaps induced Aristotle to invoke the “meaji prnpoi- 
tional” as the proper designation of whiit is distinctive of 
both virtue and the esthetic. He wa.s formally exit-red 
“Mean” and “proportion” are, however, not self-explana- 
tory, nor to be taken over in a prior mathematical sense, 
but are properties belonging to an experience that has a 
developing movement toward its own consuimnatiou, 

1 have spoken of the esthetic quality that rounds out sm 
experience into completeness and unity as emotional. The 
reference may cause difficulty. We are given to thinking of 
emotions as things as simple and compact as are the words 
by which we name them. Joy, sorrow, hope, fear, anger, 
curiosity, are treated as if each in itself were a sort of 
entity that enters full-made upon the scene, an entity that 
may last a long time or a short time, but whose duration, 
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w]i03(; growth and career, is irrelevant to its nature. In fact 
emotions are qualities, when they are significant, of a com- 
plex expcTience that moves and changes. 1 say, when they 
U’C xii'nificani, for otherwise they are but the outbreaks 
anil erupticnis of a disturbed infant. All emotions are qual- 
iricatioius of a drama and they change as the drama devel 
ops. Persons are sometimes said to fall in love at first 
.-light. But what they fall into is not a thing of that in- 
stant. What would love be were it compressed into a mo- 
ment in which there is no room for cherishing and for 
solicitude? The intimate nature of emotion, is manifested 
m the experience of one watching a play on the stage or 
reading a novel. It attends the development of a plot; and 
a plot requires a stage, a space, wherein to develop and 
tune in which to unfold. Experience is emotional but there 
iUo lu.' separate things called emotions in it. 

By the same token, emotions are attached to events 
anti objecU in their movement. They are not, save in 
ptithological in.sUmces, private. And even an “objectless” 

I motion t]einand,s .stimethiug beyond itself to which to at- 
tach itself, and thus it soon generates a delusion in lack 
tif .something real. Emotion belongs of a certainty to the 
c'f. But it belongs to the self tliat is concerned in the 
I uivement of events toward an is.sue that is desired or dis- 
Itked, We jump instantaneously when, we are scared, as 
\,'C hiasli on the instant when we are ashamed. But fright 
and shamed modesty are not in this case emotional states. 
Of themselves they are but automatic reflexes. In order to 
become emotional they must become parts of an inclusive 
and enduring situation that involves concern for objects 
and their issues. The jump of fright becomes emotional 
fear when there is found or thought to exist a threatening 
object that must be dealt with or escaped from. The blush 
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becomes the emotion of shame when a person connects, lu 
thought, an action he has performed with an unfavor- 
able reaction to himself of some other person. 

There are, therefore, common patterns in various experi- 
ences, no matter bow unlike they arc to one another in 
the details of their subject-matter. There are conditions 
to be met without which an experience cannot come tC) be 
The outline of the common pattern is set by the fact that 
every experience is the result of interaction between a 
live creature and some aspect of the world in which he 
lives. A man does something; he lifts, let us say, a stone 
In consequence he undergoes, suffers, something: the 
weight, strain, texture of the surface t»f the thing lifted 
The properties lhu.s undergone determine further doing 
The stone is too heavy or too angular, not solid enough; 
or else the properties undergone show it is ht for the use 
for which it is intended. The process continues until a 
mutual adaptation of the self and the oliject emerges and 
that particular experience comes to a dose. Wliat i.s true 
of this simple Instance is true, as to form, of every experi- 
ence. The creatui'ft operating may he a thinker in his 
study and the environment with which he hiteract.s in ly 
consist of ideas instead of a stone. But interaction of the 
two constitutes the total experience that is had, and the 
close which completes it is tire institution of a fdt har- 
mony. 

An experience has pattern and structure, because it is 
not just doing and undergoing in alternation, but consisti 
of them in relationship. To put one’s hand in the fm* that 
consumes it is not neccKSsarily to ha.vc an experienco. The 
action and its consequence must be joined in perception 
This relationship is what gives meaning; to grasp it is the 
objective of all intelligence. The scope and content of the 
relations measure the significant content of an experience 
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III • The Work of Art and Esthetic Perceptions^ 

We have no word in the English language that unam- 
biguously includes what is signified by the two words “ar- 
tistic” and “esthetic.” Since “artistic” refers primarily to 
the act of production and “esthetic” to that of perception 
and enjoyment, the absence of a term designating the two 
piocesses taken together is unfortunate. Sometimes, the ef- 
fect is to separate the two from each other, to regard art 
as sometlring superimposed upon esthetic material, or, up- 
on the other side, to an assumption that, since art is a 
process of creation, perception and enjoyment of it have 
nothing in common with the creative act. In any case, 
there is a certain verbal awkwardness in that we are com- 
pcllecl sometimes to use the term “esthetic” to cover the 
entire field and sometimes to limit it to the receiving per- 
ceptual aspect of the whole operation. I refer to these ob- 
vious facts as preliminary to an attempt to show how the 
conceplion of conscious experience as a perceived relation 
bidwcoti doing and undergoing enables us to understand 
ih(! connection that art as production and perception and 
appreciation as enjoyment sustain to each other. 

Art denotes a process of doing or making. This is as 
true of fine as of technological art. Art involves molding 
of clay, chipping of marble, casting of bronze, laying on 
of pigment,'^, construction of buildings, singing of songs, 
playing of instruments, enacting roles on the stage, going 
thrffugh rhythmic movements in the dance. Every art 
does sontftlhing with some physical material, the body or 
.soimithing outside the body, with or without the use of in- 
tervening tools, and with a view to production of some- 
thing visible, audible, or tangible. So marked is the active 
01 “doing" phase of art, that the dictionaries usually de 


From Art as Exfemnee, pp. 46-S7. 
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fine it in terms of skilled atrtion, ability in execution. Tke 
Oxford Dictionary illustrates by a quoialion from John 
Stuart Mill: "Art is an endeavor after perfeciion in execu- 
t'on” while Matthew Arnold rails it “fnire and llawhes 
workmanship.” 

The word “esthetic” refers, as we have .alreacly nnterl, 
to experience as appreciative, perceiving, and enjoying ft 
denotes the consun^er’s rather than the producer’s stand- 
point. It is gusto, taste; and, as with cwjkmg, overt skill- 
ful action is on the side of the conk who prepares, while 
taste is on the side of the consumer, as in gardening there 
IS a distinction between the gardener W'ho plants and tills 
and the householder who enjoys the finished iircxluct. 

These very illustrations, however, a.s well as the relation 
that exists in having an experience between doing and im- 
deigning, indicate that the di.stinctioi) btdween e.sthetic 
and artistic cannot be pressed so far as to bccorno n sepa- 
ration. Perfection in execution cannot be measured or do* 
fined in, terms of execution; it implies tho.se wlici perceive 
and enjoy the product that is executed. The cook prepares 
food for the eonsuincr and the mea.svire of the value of 
what is prepared is found in consumption. Mere perfu- 
tion in execution, judged in its own terms in i, solution, 
can probably be attained belter by <1 machine than by hu- 
man art. By itself, it is at most technique, and there arc 
great artists who are not in the ftr.st rank.s as technicians 
(witness Cexanne), just as there are great performer, s on 
the piano who are not great esthedonlly, and as Sargent Is 
not a great painter. 

Craftsmanship to be artistic in the hnul srn.se nnesf te 
“loving”; it must care deeply for the subject-matter upon 
which skill is exercised. To be truly artistic, a work must 
also be esthetic— that is, framed for enjoyed receptive per- 
ception. Constant observation is, of course, neces.sary for 
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tlip maker while he is producing. But if his perception is 
n(h also c.sthetic in nature, it is a colorless and cold recog- 
nition of what has been clone, used as a stimulus to the 
next step in a process that is essentially mechanical, 

Tn short, art, in its form, unites the very same relation 
of doing and unclergaing, outgoing and incoming energy, 
that makes an experience to be an experience. Because of 
elimination of all that does not contribute to mutual or- 
ganiisation of the factors of both action and reception into 
one another, and because of selection of just the aspects 
and traits that contribute to their interpenetration of each 
other, the product is a work of esthetic art. Man whittles, 
carves, sings, dances, gestures, molds, draws and paints 
The doing or making is artistic when the perceived result 
is of such a nature that its qualities as perceived have con- 
trolled the question of proiluction. The act of producing 
that; is directeil by intent to produce something that is en- 
joyed in the imniecUale experience of perceiving has quali- 
ties that a spontaneous or uncontrolled activity does not 
have, T’he artust cml)odie.s in himself the attitude of the 
perceive!' while he work.s. 

Supiiosiq, for the sake of illustration, that a finely 
wrought oijject, one whose texture and proportions are 
highly fileasiug In perception, has been believed to be a 
product of some primitive people. Then there is discovered 
evidence that provc.s it to be an accidental natural prod- 
uct. As an external thing, it is now precisely what it was 
before. Vet at once it ceases to be a work of art and be- 
comes a, natural “curiosity.” It now belongs in a museum 
of natural history, not in a museum of art. And the extra- 
orilinary tiring is that the difference that is thus made is 
not one of just intellectual classification. A difference is 
made in appreciative perception and in a direct way. The 
esthetic experience— in its limited sense is thus seen to 
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be inberwiUy coniiPcted witli the experience ol! tntiking. 

The sensory satisfaction of eye and ear, when esthetic, 
IS so because it docs not .stand by itself but is linkefl to 
the activity of wliich it i.s tin- consriquerice. Kven the 
pleasures of the palate are different in cjtiality to an epi'- 
cure than in one who merely “likes” hi.s food as he eats it. 
The difference is not of mere intensity. The epicure is 
conscious of much more than the taste of tlic food. Rath- 
er, there enter into the ta.ste, as directly experienced, 
qualities that depend upon reference to its source and its 
manner of production in connection with criteria of excel- 
lence. As production mu.st absorb into itself qualities of 
the product as perceived and be regulated by them, .so, on 
the other side, seeing, bearing, liisting, become esthelit 
when relation to a di.stinct manner of activity qualities 
what is perceived. 

There is an element of passion in all esthetic porcopiion 
Yet when wc are overwhelmed by pa-sskm, us in extreme 
lage, fear, 3ealcni.sy, the mqrcrience i.s defuiitely nim-es'” 
thetic. There is no relationship felt to the qualities of the 
activity that ha,s genoniled the pu.s.sion. ron.scquenlly, the 
material of the experience kick.s elements of brilanee and 
proportion. For the.se can be present only when, a.s in the 
conduct that has grace or dignity, the act is controllcxl by 
an exquisite semse of the relations which the act sustains- 
its fitnes.s to the ocetision and to the siUiatitm. 

The process of art in production is related to the e.s- 
tlietic in perception orgcuncally—as the Ixirrl Ood in cum- 
tion surveyed his work and found it good. Until the artist 
IS satisfied in perception with what ho is doing, he con- 
tinues shaping and reshaping. The making comes to an 
end when its result is experienced as good--- and that ex- 
perience comes not by mere intellectual and outside judg- 
ment but in direct perception. An artist, in comparison 
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With his fellows, is one who is not only especially gifted in 
powers of execution but in unusual sensitivity to the qual- 
ities of things. This sensitivity also directs his doings and 
making.?. 

As we manipulate, we touch and feel, as we look, we 
see; as wo listen, we hear. The hand moves with etching 
needle or with brush. The eye attends and reports the 
consequence of what is done. Because of this intimate 
connection, subsequent doing is cumulative and not a 
matter of caprice nor yet of routine. In an emphatic artis- 
tic-esthetic experience, the relation is so close that it con- 
trols simultaneously both the doing and the perception 
Such vital intimacy of connection cannot be had if only 
hand and eye are engaged. When they do not, both of 
them, act as organ.s of the whole being, there is but a me- 
chanical sequence of sense and movement, as in walking 
that j.s automatic. Hand and eye, when the experience is 
esthetic, are hut Instruments through which the entire live 
creature, moved and active throughout, operates. Hence 
the espres,sion is emotional and guided by purpose. 

Because of the relation between what is done and what 
IS undergone, there i.s an immediate sense, of things in per- 
ception as belonging together or as jarring; as reenforcing 
or as interfering. 'I'he consequences of the act of making 
a? reported in sense show whether what is done carries 
forward the idea being executed or marks a deviation 
and break, Tn as far as the development of an experience 
is controlled through reference to these immediately felt 
relations of order and, fulfillment, that experience becomes 
dominantly c.sthetic in nature. The urge to action becomes 
an urge to that kind of action which will result in an ob- 
ject satisfying in direct perception. The potter shapes his 
clay to make a bowl useful for holding grain; but he 
makes it in a way so regulated by the series of perceptions 
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that sum up the serial acts of making, that the bowl is 
marked by enduring grace and charm, d'ho genera! situa- 
tion remains the same in painting a pidurc or molding a 
bust. Moreover, at each stage there i.s tin titd potion of what 
is to come. This anticipation is the conneclhig link Ik- 
tween the next doing and its outcome for snn.sc. What is 
done and what is undergone arc thus reciprocally, cumu- 
latively, and continuously instnnnental to each other. 

It is not so easy in t,he case of the percciver and appre- 
ciator to understand the intimate union of doing and un- 
dergoing as it is in the case of the maker. We are given to 
supposing that the former merely takes in what is there in 
finished form, instead of realizing that this taking in m- 
volvos activities that are comparable to those of the crea- 
tor. But receptivity is not passivity, ft, tot), i.s a process 
consisting of a series of rasponsive acts that accumulate 
toward objective fulfdlraent. Otherwise, there is hot per- 
ception but recognition. The difference between the two is 
immense. Recognition Is perception arrested before it has 
a chance to develop freely. In recognition there is a begin- 
ning of an act of perception. But this beginning is not al- 
lowed to serve the development of a full perceptiem of the 
thing recognized. It is arrested at the point where it will 
serve some other purpose, as we recognize a man on the 
street in order to greet or to avoid him, not. so as to see 
him. for the sake of seeing what is there. 

The esthetic or undergoing pha.se of experiencf is ret.ep- 
tive. It involves surrender. But adequate yidding of the 
self is possible only through a controlled activity that may 
well be intense. In much of our intercourse with our sur- 
roundings we withdraw; sometime,s from fear, if only of 
expending unduly our store of energy; sometimes from 
preoccupation with other matters, as In the ca.se of recog- 
nition. Perception is an act of the going-out of energy in 
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order to receive, not a withholding of energy. To steep our- 
selves in a subject-matter we have first to plunge into it 
When we .'irc ojfiy passive to a scencj it overwhelms us 
and, for Jack of answering activity, we do not perceive 
that which bears us down. We must summon energy and 
pitch it at a responsive hey in order to taks in. 

Every one knows that It requires apprenticeship to see 
through a microscope or telescope, and to see a landscape 
as the geologist sees it. The idea that esthetic perception is 
an affair for odd moments is one reason for the backward- 
ness of the arts among us. For to perceive, a beholder 
must create his own experience. And his creation must 
include relations comparable to those which the original 
)H-oducer underwent. They are not the same in any literal 
sense. Rut with the perceiver, as with the artist, there 
rtuist he an ordering of the elements of the whole that is 
in fcirm, although not in details, the same as the process 
of organiaiatiou the creator of the work consciously experi- 
enced. Without an act of recreation the object is not per- 
icdvofl us a work of art. The artist selected, simplified, 
cL'irified, abriflged and condensed according to his interest, 
'I'he beholder must go tlwough these operations according 
to hi.s point of view and interest. In both, an act of ab- 
atractioij, that i.s of extraction of what is significant, takes 
place. In both, there is comprehension in Its literal signifi- 
catioU'—that i.s, a gathering together of details and par- 
ticulars physically scattered into an experienced whole. 
There is work done on the part of the percipient as there 
js on thft part of the artist. The one who is too lazy , idle, 
or indurated in convention to perform this work will not 
see or hear. His “appreciation" will be a. mixture of sa-aps 
of learning with conformity to norms of conventional ad- 
miration and with a confused, even, if genuine, emotional 
excitation. 
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The considerations that have been presented imply both 
the community and the unlikeness, because of specific em- 
phasis, of an experience, in its pregnant, st,m,se, and es- 
thetic experience. The former ha.s esthetic qualify; other- 
wise its materials would not be rounded out into a single 
coherent experience. It is not possible to divide in a vit il 
experience the practical, emotional, and intellectual frfim 
one another and to set the properties of one over again'^t 
the characteristics of the others. The emotional phase 
binds parts together into a single whole; "intellectual” 
simply names the fact that tlie experience has meaning, 
"practical" indicates that the organism is interactbig with 
events and objects which surround it, I'lie most elaborate 
philosophic or .scientific inquiry and the most ambitious 
industrial or pclitical enterprise h:u«, when its different 
ingrecUciit-s constitute an integral esperieneo, esthetic qual- 
ity, For then its varied parts are linked to one antither, 
and do not merely succeed one another. And (be [larts 
through their experienced linkage move toward a consum- 
mation and close, not merely to ceswation in time. T'hh 
consummation, moreover, docs not wait in eonscinu.siuss 
for the whole undertaking to be finished, Il i.s anticipated 
throughout and is recurrently savored with special in ten 
sity. 

Nevertheless, tlie experiences in question are domi- 
nantly intellectual or practical, rather than dtsfant.HvcN 
esthetic, because of the interest and purpose that initiate 
and control them. In an intellectual experience, the con- 
clusion has value on its own account. It can be extnuled 
as a formula or as a "truth,” and can be u.sed in its inde- 
pendent entirety as factor and guide in other inquiries In 
a work of art there is no such single self-sufficient deposit 
The end, the terminus, i.s significant, not by itself but as 
the integration of the parts. It has no other cxi.stencc A 
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Irania or novel is not the final sentence even f the char 
actors are disposed of as hving happily ever after. In a 
distinctively esthetic experience, characteristics that are 
subdued in other experiences are dominant; those that are 
subordinate are controlling — namely, the characteristics 
in virtue of which the experience is an integrated complete 
experience on its own account. 

In every integral experience there is form because there 
IS dynamic organization, I call it the organization dynamic 
liecause it takes time to complete it, because it is a 
giowth. There is inception, development, fulfillment. Ma- 
teiia] is ingested and digested through interaction with 
that vital organization of the results of prior experience 
that constitutes the mind of the worker. Incubation goes 
on until what i.s conceived is brought forth and is rendered 
porcefitible as part of the common world. An esthetic ex- 
porit'nce can be crowded into a moment only in the sense 
that, a climax of prior long-enduring processes may arrive 
in an outstanding movement which so sweeps everything 
ds<' into it tliat tall else is forgotten. That which distin- 
guishes an experience <as esthetic is conversion of resist- 
ance and tensions, of excitations that in themselves are 
lemptatious to diversion, into a movement toward an in- 
cUisivc and fulfilling close. 

Kxperiencing like breathing k a rhythm of intakings 
and outgiviiigs. Their succession is punctuated and made 
a rhythm by the existence of intervals, periods in which 
one phase is cea.sing and tire other is inchoate and prepar- 
ing. WiHium James aptly compared the course of a con- 
scious experience to the alternate flights and perchings of 
a bird. 'The flights and perdrings are intimately connected 
with one another; they are not so many unrelated light- 
ing's succeeded by a number of equally unrelated hop- 
pings. Each resting place in experience is an undergoing 
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in whidi, is absorbed and taken home the oonseciuenccs (?f 
prior doing, and, unless the doing is tltat of utter cajuicc 
or sheer routine, each doing carries in itseU’ nieiining that 
has been extracted and conserved. As with the advance 
of an army, all gaiu.s from what has been already ('ffert(d 
are periodically consolidated, and always with a view to 
what is to he done next. If we move too I'ajiidly, we get 
away from the base of supplies — of accrued meanings-- 
and the experience is ilustered, thin, and confn.sed, Tf we 
dawdle too long after having extracted a net value, experi- 
ence perishes of inanition. 

The form of the whole is tlierefore present in evety 
member. Fulfilling, consummating, are contiimous fuiu- 
(inns, not mere ends, located at one place duly. An on- 
grj,ver, painter, or writer i-s in process of completing at 
every stage of his work. He must at each point rdara 
and sum, up what has gone before as a whole and with 
reference to a whole to come. Otherwise there Is no cori" 
sistency and no security in his successive acts, 'J'he senes 
of doings in the rhythm of experience give variety and 
movement; they save the work from monotony ami usdes.'' 
repetitions. The unclcrgoings are the rorresponding ole- 
ments in the rhythm, and they supply unity; they save 
the work from the aimlessness of a mere succession of ox- 
citations, An object is peculiarly and dominantly esthetic, 
yielding the enjoyment characteristic of esthetic percep- 
tion, when the factors that determine anything witich can 
be called an experience are lifted high above the tbrc.shold 
of perception and are made mar.ife.st for their own sake. 

IV- Substance and Form^- 

Because objects of art are expressive, they are a lan- 
guage. Rather they are many languages. For each art has 

’i'Fi'om Art- tv; Experience, pp. 106-133. 
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its own medium and that medium is especially fitted for 
one kind of communication. Each medium says something 
that cannot he tittered as well or as completely in any 
other tongue, ihe needs of daily life have given superior 
pr ictical importance to one mode of communication, that 
of speech. This fact has unfortunately given rise to a pop- 
ular intpression that the meanings expressed in architec- 
ture, sculpture, painting, and music can be translated into 
words with little if any loss. In fact, each art speaks an 
idiom that conveys what cannot be said in another lan- 
guage and yet remain the same. 

Language exists only when it is listened to as well as 
spoken. The hearer is an indispensable partner. The work 
of art is complete only a.s it works in the experience of 
others than the one who created it. Thus language in- 
volves what logicians call a triadic relation. There is the 
hptaker, the* thing .said, and the one spoken to. The ex- 
ternal object, the product of art, is the connecting link be- 
tween artist and audience. Even, when the artist works in 
stditude all lliree terms are present. The work is there in 
progress, and the artist has to become vicariously the re- 
( c'iving audience. He can speak only as his work appeals 
to him as one spoken to through what he perceives. He 
observes and imderstatid.s as a third person might note 
and interpret. Matisse is reported to have said: “When a 
painting is finished, it is like a new-born child. The artist 
himself must have lime for understanding it.” It must be 
lived with as a child, is lived with, if we are to grasp the 
meaning of hi.s being. 

All language, whatever its medium, involves what is 
said and how it is said, or substance and form. The great 
ciue.stion concerning substance and form is: Does matter 
come first ready-made, and search for a discovery of form 
m which to embody it come afterwards? Or is the whole 
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creative effort of the artist an endeavor to form material 
so that it will be in actuality the authentic substance of a 
work of art? The question kocs far .md deep, The an- 
swer given it determines the issue of many other contro- 
verted points in esthetic criticism. Is there one cslhetK 
value belonging to sense materials and another to a form 
that renders them expressive? Are all .subjects ht for es- 
thetic treatment or only a few which are set aside for that 
end by their intrinsically superior character? Is “beauty” 
airother name for form descending from without, as a tran- 
scendent essence, upon material, or is it a name for the es- 
thetic quality that appears whenever viatcrtcl is jormsd in 
a way that renders it adequately expressive? Is form, in its 
esthetic sense, something tlwt uniquely murks off as e-s* 
thetic from the beginning a certain realm of objects, or is 
it the abstract name for what emerge.s whenever an experi- 
ence attains complete development? 

If an art product is taken to be one of ref/-expresision 
and the self is regarded as something complete and sfU- 
contained in isolation, then of course substance and form 
fall apart. That In which a self-revelation i.s duthed, is, by 
the underlying assumption, external (a ilic things ex- 
pressed. Tlie externality pensisls no mutter which of the 
two is regarded as form and which as .siih,stanc'c. It is also 
clear that if there be no self-exiiression, no fret* pluy of in- 
dividuality, the product will of necessity be but an in- 
stance of a species; it will lack the freshness and original- 
ity found only in things that are individual on their own 
account. Here i.s a point from which the relation of foim 
and substance may be approached. 

The material out of which a work of art i.s corn!'jow.d 
belongs to the common world rather than to the .self, and 
yet there is self-expression in art becau.se the .self a-sshni- 
lates that material in a distinctive way to reissue it into 
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the public world in a form that builds a new object. This 
new object may have as its consequence similar recon- 
structions, recreations, of old and common material on the 
part of those who perceive it, and thus in time come to 
be established as part of the acknowledged world — as 
“universal.” The material expressed cannot be private, 
that is the state of the madhouse. But the manner of say- 
ing it is individual, and, if the product is to be a work of 
art, induplicable. Identity of mode of production defines 
the worlc of a machine, the esthetic counterpart of which 
is the academic. The quality of a work of art is sui gen- 
eris because the manner in which general material is ren- 
dered transforms it into a substance that is fresh and 
vital. 

WJial is true of the producer is true of the perceiver. 
He may perceive academically, looking for identities with 
which he already is familiar; or learnedly, pedantically, 
looking for material to fit into a history or article he 
wishes to write, or sentimentally for illustrations of some 
theme emotionally dear. But if he perceives esthetically, 
he will create an experience of which the intrinsic subject- 
matter, the .sub.slance, is new. 

A work (if art no matter how old and classic is actually, 
not just potcntirdly, a work of art only when it lives in 
some indivkIuaUzed experience. As a piece of parchment, 
of marble, of canva.s, it remains (subject to the ravages of 
lime) S6'lf''Ulenlical throughout the ages. But as a work of 
art it is recreated every time it is esthetically experi- 
enced. Ko one doubts this fact in the rendering of a mu- 
sical score; no one suppose-s that the lines and dots on pa- 
per are mure than the recorded means of evoking the 
work of art. But what is true of it is equally true of the 
Parthenon as a building. It is absurd to ask what an artist 
“really” meant by his product; he himself would find dif- 
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feicnt meanings in it at different days and hours and in 
different stages of hia own devdopnienl. Tf he could be 
articulate, he would say “1 meant just that, and that 
means whatever you or any mie ca,u honestly, that is ia 
viitue of your own vital experiena;, get out of it.” Any 
other idea mahes the boasted “universality" of the work 
of art a synonym for monotonous identity. 'I'Ik! I’artheiion, 
or whatever, is universal because it can continuously in- 
spire new personal reidizations in experience. 

It is simply an impossibility that any one today should 
experience the Parthenon as the devout Athenian contem- 
porary citizen experienced it, any more than the religious 
statuary of the twelfth century can mean, esthcitically, 
even to a good Catholic today just what it meant to the 
■woishipers of the old period. The “worlw'* that fail to be- 
come ncit> arc not tliose which are universal Imt those 
which are “dated.” The enduring art-product may have 
been, and probably was, called forth by something occa- 
sional, something having its own date and place, But what 
was evoked is a sub.stauce so formed that it. can enter into 
the experiences of othens and enable them to have more in- 
tense and. more fully rounded out experience.^ of their own 

This is what it is to have form. It marks a way of en- 
visaging, of feeling, and of presenting experienced multtr 
so that it most readily and effectively becomes materiid 
for the construction of adequate experience on the part 
of those less gifted tlian the original creator, Hence there 
can be no distinction drawn, save in reflection, between 
form and substance. The work itself is matter formed into 
esthetic substance. The critic, the theorist, as a reflective 
student of the art product, however, not only may but 
must draw a distinction between them. Any .skilled ob- 
server of a pugilist or a golf-player will, I suppose, insti- 
tute distinctions between what is done and hois it is done 
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■ — Iictwecn 1,hc knockout and the manner of the delivery 
of a blow; between the ball driven so many yards to such 
and such a line and the way the drive was executed. The 
a( (.lie one engaged in doing, will effect a similar dis- 
tutetion when hti is interested in correcting an habitual 
emu', <ir letinting how better to secure a given effect. Yet 
the act it.self is exactly what it is because of hem it is 
done. In the act there is no distinction, but perfect inte' 
giation of manner and content, form and substance. 

Mr, Bradley, in an essay on Poetry jar Poetry’s Sake, 
draws a di.stinction between subject and substance. The 
distinction may, I think, be paraphrased as that between 
niatter jur and matter in artistic production. The subject, 
as Bradley says, is outside tlie poem; the substance is 
witbin P; rallier, it is the poem. “Subject,” however, itself 
vtirkts over a wide range. It may be hardly more than a 
label; it may be; the; occasion Uiat called out the work; or 
It may bo the .sulijcct-matter which as raw material en- 
tered into lUe new experience of the artist and found 
transformation. The poems of Keats and Shelley on the 
sky-lni'k iijifl nightingale probably, did not have the songs 
of these birdji alone for an occasioning stimulus. It is well, 
then, for ihv sake of clarity to discriminate not only sub- 
stance fi-tmi theme or topic, but both of them from ante- 
cedent subject-inatlcr. The “subject” of the “Ancient 
Mariner” is the killing of an albatross by a sailor and 
what happened In consequence thereof. Its matter is 'the 
poem itself, Its subject-matter is all the experiences a 
reader brings with him of cruelty and pity in connection 
with a living creature. The artist himself can hardly 
begin with a subject alone. If he did, his work would al- 
most surely suffer from artificiality. First comes subject- 
matter, then the substance or matter of the work; finally 
the determination of topic or theme. 
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Antecedent subjecNniattcr is not instinUancou^.iy 
changed into the matter of a work of art in the mind of 
an artist. It is a developing proce.ss. As we haw already 
seen, the artist finds where he Is going l)eciins(; of wlial he 
has previously done; that is, the original excitation and 
stir of some contact with the world undergo successive 
transformation. That state of tire matter he has arrived at 
sets up demands to be fulfilled and it institutes a frame- 
work that limits further operations. As the experience of 
transforming subject-matter into the very substance of the 
work of art proceeds, incidents and scenes that figured at 
first may drop out and others take their place, being 
drawn in by the suction of the qualitative material that 
ai oust'd the original excitement. 

The distinctions made are elementary; but they arc 
bkisic in esthetic theory. When there is an end of eonfusmii 
of subject and substance, there will also be an end, for ex- 
ample, of the ambiguities regarding representation. Air 
Bradley calls attention to the common tendemry to treat a 
work of art as a mere reminder of something, by Ihi^ iiUw- 
tration of the sight-socr in a picture-gallery who renunls 
as he moves along, ^‘This [ticUire is so Hkc my cousin/' or 
that picture “the image of my birthplace,” and who, aftei 
satisfying himself that one painting is about FJiJah, passes 
on rejoicing to discover the .subject and nothing but the 
subject of the next one. Unkvss the radical difforonoe be- 
tween. subject and substance is appreciated, not only docs 
the casual visitor go wrong, but critics and theorislx judge 
objects of art in terms of their preconceptions a.s to wh.it 
the subject-matter of art ought to be. The rritics who drag 
in extraneous subject-matter — ^historical, moral, .sentimtm* 
tal, or in the guise of established canons that presenbe 
proper themes—may be vastly superior in learning to the 
guide in the gallery who says nothing about painting.^ .rs 
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p cturcs and a great deal about the occas ons which pro- 
ducf i then and the sentin entaJ tions they arouse 

the majesty of Mount Blanc or the tragedy of Anne 
Boleyit ; but esthetically they stand on the same level. 

'■f'he fact that form, and matter are connected in a work 
of art docts not mean they are identical. It signifies that in 
the work of art they do not offer themselves as two dis 
tinct things: the work is formed matter. But they are legih 
imately distinguished when reflection sets in, as it does in 
criticism and in theory. We are then compelled to inquiie 
as to the formal structure of the work, and in order to 
cauy on this inquiry intelligently, we must have a concep- 
tion of what form is generically. We may get a key to tins 
idea by starling from the fact that one idiomatic use of 
the word makes it c([iiivalent with shape or figure. Espe- 
cially ill connection with pictures is form frequently iden- 
tifit'd .simiily with the patterns defined by linear outlines 
of .sliaix's. Now shape is only an clement in esthetic form; 
it does not con.stiUite it. In ordinary perception we recog- 
nj/e and identify things by their shapes; even words and 
sentences have shapes, when, heard as well as when seen 
Consider how a misplaced accent disturbs recognition 
more than does any other kind of mispronunciation, 

For .shape in relation to recognition is not limited to 
geometric or .spatial properties. The latter play a part 
only aa they are subordinated to adaptation to an end. 
Shapes that are not in our minds associated with any 
function are hard to grasp and retain. The shapes of 
spoons, knives, forks, household article.^, pieces of furni- 
ture, arc means of identification because of their associa- 
tion with purpose. Up to a certain point, then, shape is 
allied with form in its artistic sense. In both there is or- 
ganization of constituent parts. In some sense the typical 
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shape of even a otensil and tool indicates that the: meati' 
ing of the whole has entert’d into the pa.rts to qualify 
them. This is the fact that has led some theorists, like 
Herbert Spencer, to identify the suiiree of “Ijoauty” with 
efficient and econumiad adaptathsn of parts to the fuiu - 
tion of a whole. In some cases fltne.ss Is indeed so exqui- 
site as to constitute visible grace independent of the 
thought of any utility. But this special case indicates the 
way in which shape and form differ generically. For there 
IS more to grace than just lack of clumsiness, in the sense 
in which “clumsy” means inefficiency of adafitation to an 
end. In shape as such adaptation is intrinsically limited to 
a particular end — ^like that of a spoon for carrying liquids 
to the mouth. The spoon that lu addition has that csthelu 
form called grace bears no such Ihnitatimi. 

A good deal of intellectual effort has been experuled in 
trying to identify efficiency for a particular unci with 
“beauty” or esthetic quality. But these attempts are houml 
to fail, fortunate as it is that in some cases Uic' two coin- 
cide and humanly desirable as it is th.it they .‘liiould al- 
ways meet. For adaptation to a jiarticular end i.s oflen 
(always in the ca,3e of complicated affairs) .something per 
ceived by thought, while esthetic effect is found directly 
in sense-perception. A chair may serve the purpose, of af 
fording a comfortable and hygientcally efficient seal, with- 
out serving at the same time the ueed.s of tbo eye. If, uu 
the contrary, it blocks rather than promotes the rule of 
vision in an experience, it will be ugly no matt.er how well 
adapted to use as a seat. There is no preeatablisbai har- 
mony that guaranlee.s that what satisfies the need of one 
set of _ organs will fulfill that of all the other structures 
and needs that have a part in the experience, so as to 
bring it to completion as a complex of all elements. All we 
can. say is that in the absence of disturbing contexts, such 
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.IS production of objects for a maximum of private profit, 
a bd, lance tends to be struck so that objects will be satis- 
f u tory-~*-'‘useful” in, the strict sense— to the self as a 
whole, even t'houp!h some specific efficiency be sacrificed 
in the process. In so far there is a tendency for dynamic 
shape (as distinguished from bare geometric figure) to 
blend with artistic form. 

Object.^ of industrial arts have form — that adapted to 
their special uses. These objects take on esthetic form, 
whether they are rugs, urns, or baskets, when the material 
IS so arranged and adapted that it serves immediately the 
enrichment of the immediate experience of the one whose 
attentive perception is directed to it. No material can be 
adapted to an end, be it that of use as spoon or carpet, 
until raw material has undergone a change that shapes the 
paita ,aad that. an'ange.s these parts with reference to one 
.iiiolhcr with a view to tire purpose of the whole. Hence 
the has form in a definitive sense. 'When tliis form 

is liberateti from limitation to a .specialized end and serves 
aho the purposes of an immediate and vital experience, 
the farm is e.sthetic and not merely useful. 

Only when the constituent parts of a whole have the 
unitjue end of contributing to the consummation of a con- 
.s( iou.s experieuco, do design and shape lose superimposed 
character aud become form. They cannot do this so long 
as they serve a .spedalized purpose; while they can serve 
the inclusive purpose of having an experience only when 
they do not stand out by lhcmselve.s but are fused with 
.all other properties of the work of art. This interfusion of 
all propcilie.s of the medium is necessary if the object in 
question is to serve the whole creature in his unified vital- 
ity. It therefore defines the nature of form in all the arts 
With respect to a specialized utility, we can characterize 
design as being related to this and that end. One chair has 
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a design fitted to give comfort; imother, to hygiene, a 
third, to regal splendor. Only when all moans are diffused 
through one another does the whole suffuse the paths so as 
to constitute an experience that is unified through inclu- 
sion instead of by exclusion. 

Beauty, conventionally assumed to be the especial 
theme of esthetics, has hardly been mentioned in what 
precedes. It is properly an emotional term, though one 
denoting a characteristic emotion. In the presence of a 
landscape, a poem or a picture that lays hold of us with 
immediate poignancy, we are moved to murmur or to cx~ 
daim “How beautiful.” The ejaculation is a just tribute 
to the capacity of the object to arouse admiration that ap- 
proaches worship. Beauty is at the furthest remove fiom 
an analytic term, and hence from a conception Unit ran 
figure in theory as a mean-s of explanation or clas.siftea- 
tion. Unfortunately, it has been hardened into a peculiar 
object; emotional rapture has been subjected to vvhat phi- 
losophy calls hypostatinalion, and the concejit of beauty 
as an essence of intiutiou has rcsuUod. Fur purposes of 
theory, it then becomccs an ol).structivo term, fri cas<! the 
term is u.sed in theory to desiguale the total c.slhetic tju il 
jty of an experience, it is surely better to deal with the ex- 
perience itself and show whence and how the quality puv 
ceeds. In that case, beauty is the respun.se to that which 
to reflection is the consummated movement of imiiter in- 
tegrated through its inner relations into a single cjuahta- 
tive whole. 

There is another and more limited use of the term m 
which beauty is set off against other modes of esthetic 
quality — against the sublime, the comic, grotesque. Judg- 
ing from results, the distinction is not a happy one U 
tends to involve those who engage in it in dialectical ma- 
nipulation of concepts and a compartmental pigeon-holing 
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that obstructs rather than aids direct perception. Instead 
of favoring surrender to the object, ready-made divisions 
lend one to approach an esthetic object with an intent to 
couiparc and thus to restrict the experience to a partial 
gi fisj> of the unified whole. An examination of the cases in 
wliich the wurd is commonly used, apart from its immedi- 
ate emotional .sense mentioned above, reveals that one 
ignillcancc of the terrn is the striking presence of decora- 
tive quality, of immediate charm for sense. The other 
meaning indicates the marked presence of relations of fit- 
ness and reciprocal adaptation among the members of the 
whole, whether it be object, situation, or deed. 

Demonstrations in mathematics, operations in surgery, 
am thus said to be beautiful— even a case of disease may 
be so typical in its exhibition of characteristic relations as 
to he railed beautiful. Both meanings, that of sensuous 
charm unci ivf manifestation of a harmonious proportion of 
peu'ts, murk the human form in its best exemplars. The ef- 
forts thul have been made by theorists to reduce one 
weaning to the other illustrate the futility of approaching 
the subject-matter through fixed concepts. The facts throw 
light upon the immediate fusion of form aiid matter, and 
upon the relativity of what Is taken as form or as sub- 
stance in a particular case to the purpose animating reflec- 
tive analysis. 

The sum of tlm whole discussion is that theories which 
separate matter and form, theories that strive to And a 
^rectal locus in experience for each, are, in spite of their 
oppusitions to one another, cases of the same fundamental 
fuUncy, 'Fhey rest upon separation of the live creature 
from the environment in which it lives. One school, one 
which lioeomes the “idealistic" .school in philosophy when 
its impUrations are formulated, makes the separation in 
the Interest of meanings or relations. The other school, 
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the seasational-empiricist, makes th(i separation in boiialf 
of the primacy of sense qualities. Ifsthetic; f'xperiencc has 
not been trusted to generate its own conee[>ts for inter- 
pietation of art. These have been siiperimpo.sticl through 
being carried over, ready-made, from sy-sietns of thought 
framed without reference to art. 

Since the ultimate cause of t,ho union of form and mat.- 
ter in experience is the intimate relation of undergoing and 
doing in interaction of a Hve creature with the world of 
nature and man, the theories, which .separate matter and 
form, have their ultimate source in neglect of this rela- 
tion. Qualities are then treated as impre.s.sions made by 
things, and relations tliat supply meaning as either asso- 
ciations among impi"e.s.sioris, or as something introduced 
by thought. There arc enemies of the union of form and 
matter. But they proceed from our own limitations; they 
are not intrinsic. They spring from apathy, conceit, self- 
pity, tepidity, fear, convention, routine, from the factors 
that obstruct, deflect and prevent vital interaction of the 
life creature with the environment in which he exists. 
Only the being who i,s ordinarily aiiathctic finds merely 
transient excitement in a work of art; only one who is de- 
pressed, unable to face the situations about him, goes to 
it merely for medicinal solace through value.s he cannot 
find in his world. But art itself is more than a stir of en- 
ergy in the doldrums of the dispirited, or a calm in the 
storms of the troubled. 

Through art, racaiings of objects that are otherwise 
dumb, inchoate, restricted, and re.sisted am clarified and 
concentrated, and not by thought working laboriously up- 
on them, nor by escape into a world of mere sense, hut 
by creation of a new experience. Whatever path the work 
of art pursues, it, just because it is a full and intense ex- 
perience, keeps alive the power to experience the common 
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.^orld in. its fullness. It does so by reducing tbe raw ma- 
tenals of that experience to matter ordered through form. 

V ■ Art, Philosophy and Morals* 

Esthetic experience is imaginative. This fact, in connec- 
tion with A false idea of the nature of imagination, has 
obscured the larger fact that all conscious experience has 
of necessity some degree of imaginative quality. For while 
the roots of every experience are found in the interaction 
of a live creature with its environment, that experience 
becomes conscious, a matter of perception, only when 
meanings enter it that are derived from prior experiences 
Imagination, i,s the only gateway through which these 
meanings can find their way into a present interaction; or 
rather, as wo have just seen, the conscious adjustment of 
the new anrl the old is imagination. Interaction of a living 
being with ati environment is found in vegetative and ani- 
mal life. But the exiierience enacted is human and con- 
scious only as that which is given here and now is extend- 
ed by meaniiiga and values drawn from what is absent in 
fact and present only imaginatively. 

There is always a gap between the here and now of di- 
rect interaction and the past interactions whose funded re- 
sult cmn,stilute.s the meanings with which we grasp and un- 
derstand what i.s now occurring. Because of this gap, all 
consdoUvS perception involves a risk; it is a venture into 
the unkrKiwn, for as it assimilates the present to the past 
it also bring.s about some reconstruction of that past. 
When past and present fit exactly into one another, when 
there is only recurrence, complete uniformity, the result- 
ing experience i.s routine and mechanical; it does not come 
to consciousness in perception. The inertia of habit over- 
rides adaptation of the meaning of the here and now with 

*From An as Experience, pp. 272-274; 344-349. 
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that of ex[,ierieiices, witlinut which thece is no conscious- 
ness, the imaginative phase of experience. 

Mind, that is (ho body of organised nKsuiings Sty means 
of which events of the present have signiiirancc for ns, 
does not always enter into the activiti<*s atsd undergoing^ 
that arc going on here and now. Sornelimcs it is bafflrd 
and arrested, Then the stream of meanings arnnsed into 
activity by the present contact remains aloof. I'hen it 
forms the matter of reverie, of dream; ideas are floating, 
not anchored to any existence as it:s property, its posses- 
sion of meanings. Emotions that are equally loose and 
floating ding to these ideas. The pleasure they afford is 
the reason why they are entertained and are allowed to oc- 
cupy the scene; they arc attached to existence only In a 
way that, a.s long us sanity abides, is fedt to be only fanci- 
ful and unreal. 

In every work of art, however, ihcso meimin;t.«! tU’o tic- 
tually embodied in a material which thereby becomes the 
medium for their expression. This fact conatituti^s the pc- 
ouliarity of all experience that i.s dermitoly o.st belie. Its 
jinaginative quality dorninate.s, hecuu.sc meanings and val- 
ues that are wider and deeper than the prirtiridar here 
and now in which they are anchor«l are rouliimd by w\y 
of expressions although not by way of an objetl that is 
physically efficacious in relation to otluv olijet:!;:. Not 
even a aseful object is produced except by tbe interven- 
tion of imagination. Some existent material was iierceivcd 
m the light of relations and possibilitie.s not, hitherto real- 
ized when the steam engine was invented. Tb.)t when the 
imagined possibilities were embodied in a new assemlilage 
of natural materials, the steam engine took its place in tia- 
ture as an object that has the same physical effects as 
those belonging to any other physical object. Steam did 
tie physical work and produced the con.se(jticnccs t.hat 
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attend aijy expanding gas under definite physical condi- 
tions. The sole difference is that the conditions under 
which it operates have been arranged by human contriv- 
ance. 

The Work of art, however, unlike the machine, is not 
only the outcome of imagination, but operates imagina- 
tively rather than in the realm of physical existences 
What it docs is to concentrate and enlarge an immediate 
experience. The formed matter of esthetic experience di- 
rectly (.-.xprcsses, in other words, the meanings that are 
imaginatively evoked; it does not, like the material 
brought into new relations in a machine, merely provide 
ffieans by which purposes over and beyond the existence 
fd the object may be executed. And yet the meanings im- 
iiginalivdy summoned, assembled, and integrated are em- 
bodied in material e.xistence that here and now interacts 
with the self. The work of an is thus a challenge to the 
perfonuauce of u like act of evocation and organization, 
through imagination, on the part of the one who expen- 
ences it. It is not ju.st a stimulus to and means of an overt 
counsc of action. 

'I'hi.s (act const, itulcs the uniqueness of esthetic experi- 
ence, and thi.s unkiuenass is in turn a challenge to 
thought. It is particularly a challenge to that systematic 
thought called philosophy. For esthetic experience is ex- 
perkmet? iti its integrity. Had not the term "pure-’’ been so 
tdlen alnised in philo.sophic literature, had it not been so 
often employed to suggiist that there is something alloyed, 
unpure, in (hr very nature of e.xperience and to denote 
.souKUhing beyotul experience, wc might say that esthetic 
experience is pure c.xpcriencc. For it is experience freed 
from the forces that impede and confuse its development 
as cxpcriencti; freed, that is, from factors that subordinate 
an cxporience ms it is directly had to something beyond ib 
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helf. To esthetic experience, then, the philosopher must f^o 
to understand what experience is. For jihilosophy like ail 
moves ill the medium of imaginative mind, luid, since art 
IS the most direct and c-,oni[iIctc mmufeslation there is of 
experience (i,y experience, it pi-ovide.s a uniijue control for 
the imaginative ventures nf jihilo-sophy. 

For this reason, while the thcoi'y of esthetics [lut fusth 
by a. philosopher is incidentally a test of the capacity of 
its author to have the experience that is the subject-matter 
of his analysis, it is also much more, than that. Jt is a test 
of the capacity of the system he puts forth to grasfi the 
nature of experience it:self. There is no test that so surely 
reveals tire one-.side<lness of a philosoi-ihy as its ireatnwmt 
of art and esthetic experience. Imaginative vision is the 
power that unihea all the constitueuls of the niaik'r of 4 
work of art, making a whole out of them in all their vari- 
ety. Yet all the dements of our being that, atx' displayed 
in special emphases and partial realixatioiis in olhor t 
periences are merged in e.sthd.ic experient-o. And they me 
so completely merged in the immediate whniencs.s of the 
experience that each is .submerged: it does not pre.sent 
itself in consciousness as a distinct olwueut. 

In art as an experience, actuality and possibility or 
ideality, the new and the old, objective materied, and per- 
sonal response, the individual and the universal, surface 
and depth, sense and meaning, are integraU'd in an experi- 
ence in which they are all transfigured from the .xignifi- 
cance that belongs to them when isolated in reflection. 
“iSfature,” said Goetlie, “has neither kernel nor .shell ” 
Only in esthetic experience is this statement completely 
true. Of art as experience it is also true that luiturt* hd.s 
neither .subjective nor objective being; is neither indiviilu" 
ual nor universal, sensuous nor rational. The significance 
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ol art as experience is, therefore, incomparable for the ad- 
venture of philosophic thought. 

'’j'bc moral office and human function of art can be in- 
toll igently discinssed only in the context of culture. A par- 
ticular work of art may have a definite effect upon a par- 
tu ular per.son or upon a number of persons. The social ef- 
fotf. of ilie novels of Dickens or of Sinclair Lewis is far 
fiom negligible. But a less conscious and more massed 
constant adjustment of experience proceeds from the total 
environment that is created by the collective art of a time 
Jdst as physical life ’cannot exist without the support of a 
physical environment, so moral life cannot go on without 
the support of a moral environment. Even technological 
arts, in their sum total, do something more than provide a 
number of sefuirate conveniences and facilities. They 
shape colkutive occupations and thus determine direction 
of interest and attention, and hence affect desire and pur- 
pose. 

Shdley did not exaggerate when he said that moral sci- 
ence only “arranges the elements that poetry has created,” 
if wo extend “poetry” to mdude all products of imagina- 
llve exi'Jtuicnce, The sum total of the effect of all reflective 
ticatises on atorals is imsigniheant in comparison with the 
influence of architecture, novel, drama, on life, becoming 
important when "intellectual” products formulate the 
tonduiides of the.se arts and provide them with an intel- 
ki'ttial base. An "inner” rational clieck is a sign of with- 
dr iwal from reality unless it is a reflection of substantial 
environing forces. The political and economic arts that 
m \y furnish security and competency are no warrants of 
a rich and abundant human life as they are attended by 
the nourishing of the arts that determine culture. 

Words furnish a record of what has happened and give 
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direction by request and commaiifi lo jxirticular fiiture at- 
liuns. Idterafure cimveys the ineciniiiji; of the past l!ui( is 
significant in present experiena; and is propbelji; of Ibe 
laiger movement of tlic fiituro, Duly iniagiinitive visnsii 
elicits the possibilities that are interwowri within the t(\- 
ture of the actual. I'hc first stirrings of dissaiisfiirtion and 
the first intimations of a better future are ahvay.s found in 
Works of art. The impregnation of the c.haracteri.stically 
new art of a period with a sense of different valuas ftoni 
those that prevail is the reason why the conservative finds 
such art to be immoral and sordid, and is the reason why 
he resorts to the products of the past for esthetic satisfar- 
tion. Factual .science may collect statistics and male 
v.h<irts. But its predictions are, a.s has been W'eU .said, but 
past history reversed. Change in the c'li'rnate of the iniagi'- 
nation is the precursor of the changes that affrxt more 
than the details of life. 

The theories that attribute direct moral effect ami inteth 
to art fail becaii.se they do not take account of the coHeC' 
tive civilisation that is the context in which worlc.s of art 
aie iiTOduced and enjoyed. T would not say that they tend 
to treat works of art a.s a kind of sitblimated Acsopb 
fables. But they all tend to extract particular work.s, it* 
garded as especially edifying, from their milieu and In 
think of the moral function of art iti terms of a .slrktly 
personal relation between the selected work.s and a par- 
ticular individual. Their whole conception of morals ii' so 
individualistic that they miss a .sense of the iwy in whidi 
art exercises it.s humane function. 

Matthew Arnold’s dictum that “poetry in critid.sm oJ 
life” is a case in point. It suggests to the reader a motal 
intent on the part of the. poet and a moral judgment on 
the part of the reader. It fails to .see or at all events to 
state hoiv poetry is a criticism of life; namely, not di- 
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rectly but by disclosure tiuougb imaginative vision ad 
dressed U, maginat.ve expenence (not to set judgment) 
of possibilities that contrast witb actual conditions. A 
sense of possiliilities that are unrealized and tliat might 
be icalized arc when they are put in contrast with actual 
umditions, thy nwRt peuetrating “criticism” of the latter 
that can be tuado. It is by a sense of possibilities opening 
before us that wc become aware of constrictions that hem 
us in and of irurdens that oppress. 

It is by way of communication that art becomes the in- 
comparable organ of instruction, but the w^ay is so remote 
fi om that usually associated with the idea of education, it 
V, a way that lifts art so far above what we are accus- 
tomed to think of as instruction, that we ate repelled by 
»iTiy suggestion of teaching and learning in connection 
with art, ]5ut our revolt is in fact a reflection upon educa- 
tion that proceeds by methods so literal as to exclude the 
imagination and one not touching the desires and emo- 
tuma of men, Sliolley said, “The imagination is the great 
mstvunieiit of moral good, and poetry administers to the 
1 Ji'ert by acting upon the causes.” Hence it is, he goes on 
to r.ay, “a puet would do ill to embody his own concep- 
tums of right and wrong, which are usually those of Ins 
mvn time and place, in lii.s poetical creations. ... By the 
a«utni>tion of this inferior office . . . he would resign par- 
ticipation in the cause”— -the imagination. It is the lesser 
poetB who “have frctjueully affected, a moral aim, and the 
i ffee! of their jmotry is diminished in exact proportion as 
they romjud ns to advert to this purpose.” But the power 
«I imaginative projection is so great that he calls poets 
“the founders of civil society.” 

The problem of the relation of art and morals is too 
often treat cd as if the problem e.xisted only on the side of 
art. It is virtually assumed that morals are satisfactory in 
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idea if not in fact, and that Uie only quiwtioii Ik whether 
and in wliat ways art should oonfonn lo a moral system 
alieady developed. But Shelley’s atatemont "oe.s to the 
heart of the matter. Imagination is the chief iustrumont 
the good. It is more or less a commonplace to say l.liat a 
person’s ideas and treatment of his fellows arc dependent 
upon his power to put himself imaginatively in their place 
But the primacy of the imagination extends far beyond 
the scope of direct personal relationships. Kxcept where 
“ideal” is used in. conventional deference or as a name 
for a sentimental reverie, the ideal factors in every moral 
outlook and human loyalty are imaginative. The historic 
alliance of religion and art has its roots in thi.s common 
quality. Hence it is that art i.s more moral than moralities. 
For the latter eitlier are, or tend to become, coriBt-c, rations 
of the -rtates quo^ reflection.^ of custom, reenfom'mt’nts of 
tire established order. The moral pro[>hels of humanUy 
have always licen poets even though ih«y .spoke in fne 
verse or by parable. Uniformly, however, their vision of 
possibilities luus Soon been converted into a priKlumaium 
of facts that already exist and hardened into semi-political 
institutions. Their imaginative presentation of ideals th.it 
should command thought and desire have been treated as 
rules of policy. Art has been the means of keeping alive 
the smae of purposes that outrun evidence and of mean 
mgs that transcend indurated habit. 

Morals are assigned a, .special compartment in theory 
and practice because they reflect tlie divisions emluidied 
in economic and political institutioius. Wherever social ili- 
visions and barriers exist, practices and ideas that cone- 
spond to them fix metes and bounds, so that liberal action 
IS placed under restraint. Creative intelligence is looked 
upon with distrust ; the innovations that are the essence of 
mdividuality are feared, and generous impulse is put un- 
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dcr bonds not to disturb the peace. Were art an acknowl- 
edp;ed power in human association and not treated as the 
pleasuring o£ an idle moment or as a means of ostentatious 
display, and were morals understood to be identical with 
every aspect of value that is shared in experience, the 
“problem” of the relation of art and morals would not 
exist. 


CHAPTEK TWENTY 


THE RELIGIOUS IN EXPERIENCED*^ 

NEVER before in history has mankind been so much 
of two minds, so divided into two camps, as it is today. 
Religions have traditionally been allied with ideas -of the 
supernatural, and often have been based upon explicit be- 
liefs about it. Today there are many who hold that noth- 
int? worthy of being called religious is possible apart from 
the supernatural. Those who hold this belief differ in 
many respects. They range from tlrose who accept the 
dognui-s and sacraments of the Greek and Roman Catholic 
Church us the oirly sure means of access to the supernat- 
uiul lo the theist or mild deist. Between them are the 
many ProUijitaiit denominations who think the Scriptures, 
.uclecl by a pure consdoucc, are adequate avenues to super- 
naiiiral triitli nnd power. But they agree in one point. 
On nccvMsity for a Supornatural Being and for an immor- 
tality ihfU is beyond the power of nature. 

'rim opposcfi group consists of those who think the ad- 
vance of niltnrc and science has completely discredited 
the supcrruUurul and with it all religions that were allied 
witli bdkf in it. But they go beyond this point. The ex- 
1rerni.st.s in this group believe that with elimination of the 
sijpcnialural not only must historic religions be dismissed 
but with them everything of a religious irature. When his- 
torical knuwlt‘dge has discredited the claims made for the 
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Mipeniatunil character of Uie persfjtis said tc have foniKlcd 
historic religions; when llie supernatural }us[)!ruti()n aitiili- 
uled to lileraturoH held sacred has been; riddled, and when 
anthropological and psychniogiail ktu'wU'dgv has disclosed 
the alRon-humau source ftmn which rcligitni.s Indiefs and 
practices have siirung, everything religious nuisf, iluy 
say, also go. 

There is one idea held in common by these twis opposite 
groups; identification, of the religious with the supernat- 
ural. The question I shall raise [in these chapters] con- 
cerns the ground for and the consequences of this identifi- 
cation; its reasons and its value. In the discussion f shall 
develop another conception of the nal.ure of the religious 
phase of experience, one that separates it from the super' 
natural and the thing.s that have grown up about it. f shall 
try to show that these derivations are em'umhruturc.s asuf 
that what is gemtiuely religious will undergo an enuiurip,i« 
tion when it is relieved from them; that then, for the first 
time, the rdigienrs aspect of exiierience will be enabled to 
develop freely on its own account. 

This view is exposed to attack from hotlr the other 
camps. It goes contrary to traditional religions, hududini'' 
those that have the greatest hold upon the religiously 
minded today. The view announced will seem to thiun to 
cut the vital nerve of the religious element itselF in taking 
away the basis upon which traditional mligion.s and iusti- 
tutions have been founded. From the other side, the jmsi* 
tion I am taking seems like a timid halfway position, n 
concession and. compromise unworthy of thought that is 
thoroughgoing. It is regarded as a view entertained from 
mere tenderroindedne.ss, as an emotional hangover fiont 
childhood indoctrination, or even a.s a manifestation of a 
desire to avoid disapproval and curry favor. 

The heart of my point is that there is a difference be- 
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Iweoij leligictiij a religion, and the religious; between any- 
thing that may be denoted by a noun substantive and the 
c|U.di(.y of cKpericnce that is desi^ated by an adiective. It 
is not easy to Imd a definition of religion in the substan- 
tive sense that wins general acceptance. However, in the 
Oxford Dii'iionary 1 find the following: “Recognition on 
the jvut of man uf some unseen higher power as having 
control of his rlestiny and as being entitled to obedience, 
icverence and worship." 

This particular definition is less explicit in assertion of 
the supernatural character of the higher unseen power 
than are others that might be cited. It is, however, sur- 
charged with irnplications having their source in ideas con- 
lUclcd with the belief in the supernatural, characteristic of 
hist()ric roligiona. Let us suppose that one familiar with the 
history of rdigtotis, including those called primitive, corn- 
pares the definition with the variety of known facts and by 
means of the comparison sets out to determine just what 
)h() dofiniliiin means. I think he will be struck by three 
fuels that reduce the tcims of the definition to such a low 
common denomimUor that little meaning is left. 

He will note that the “unseen powers" referred to have 
been conceived, in a multitude of^ incompatible ways. Elira- 
inatins tlie differcncjea, nothing is left beyond the bare ref- 
erence to sontething unseen and powerful. This has been 
I onedved as the vague and undefined Mana of the Melan- 
esians; the Kami of primitive Shintoism; the fetish of the 
Africans; spirits, having some human properties, that per- 
vade natural places and animate natural forces; the ulti- 
mate and impersonal principle of Buddhism; the unmoved 
mover of Greek thought; the gods and semidivine heroes 
uf the Greek and Roman Pantheons; the personal and 
loving Providence of Christianity, omnipotent, and limited 
by a corresponding evil power; the arbitrary Will of Mos- 
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Icmlsm; tho supremo legislator and Judge of deism. And 
these are but. a few of the outstandiisK varielies of ways 
in which the invisible power has been runcciveii. 

There is no greater similarity in the ways iu which olic- 
dience and reverence have been exprc.sseti. 'rhere h;is been 
worship of aniinals, of ghosts, of ance, slurs, idjaliic wor- 
ship, as well as of a Being of dread power arul of love 
and wisdom. Reverence has been expressed in the human 
sacrifices of the Peruvians ami Aztecs; the sexual orgies 
of some Oriental religions; exorcisms and ablutions; the 
offering of the humble and contrite mind of the Hebrew 
prophet, the elaborate rituals of the Orci'k and Roman 
Churches, not even sacrifice has been uuifurm; .it is 
highly sublimated in. Protestant denominatiou.s and in 
Moslemism. Where it has existed it has (aken all kimls of 
forms and been directed to a great variety of pcnviu's and 
spirits. It has been used hir expiation, for propitiation and 
for buying special favors. There is no conceivable purpose 
for which rites have not bmi cmployod. 

Finally, there is ru> cli.scernihle unity iu (he moral nmti- 
vatioii.s appealed to and utilized. I'liey have been ;« far 
apart as fear of histing torture, lio[ie of ouduring biis.s in 
which sexual enjoyment has sometimes been a conspitii' 
ous dement; mortification of the flesh and ostrcmi; nfuot- 
icism; prostitution and chastity; wars to extirpate tlm un- 
believer; persecution to convert or punish the unbeliever, 
and philanthropic zeal; servile acceplunce of imposed dog- 
ma, along with brotherly love and aspiration for a reign of 
justice among men. 

I have, of counse, mentioned only a sparse number of 
the facts which fill volumes in any well-.=Jtockod library 
It may be asked by those who do not like to look upon 
the darker side of the history of religions why the darker 
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facts shouJd be brought up. We all know that civilized 
man has a background of bestiality and superstition and 
that Iho.sc elements are still with us. Indeed, have not 
some religioius, including tlie most influential forms of 
Christianity, taught that the heart of man is totally cor- 
riiiit,? llow could the cour.se of religion in its entire sweep 
not be marked by practices that arc shameful in their cru- 
elty and lustfulness, and by beliefs that are degraded and 
intellectually incredible? What else than what we find 
could be expected, in the case of people having little 
knowledge and no secure method of knowing ; with primi- 
tive institutions, and with so little control of natural forces 
that they lived in a constant state of fear? 

I gladly admit that historic religions have been relative 
to Ihe conditions of social culture in which peoples lived 
Indtietl, what I am concerned Vi7ith is to press home the 
logic of this metlicKl of disposal of outgrown traits of past 
religion.s, Beliefs and practices in a religion that now pre- 
vails are by ilu.s logic relative to the present stale of cul- 
ture. n so much flexibility has obtained in the past regard- 
ing ;tu uu.seeu power, the way it affects human destiny, 
and the attitude.^ w'e are to take toward it, why should it 
be assumed that change in conception and action has now 
come to an end? 'rhe !i»gic involved in getting rid of in- 
convenient aspect.s of past rcligion.s compels us to inquire 
how much in religions now accepted, are survivals from 
outgrowm cull.ur(:s. It. compels us to ask what conception 
of un.seen powercs and our rchitions to them would be con- 
sonant with the be.st achievemcnls and aspirations of the 
present. .It demands that in imagination w^e wipe the slate 
clean and .start afresh by tisktng what would be the idea 
of the unseen, of the manner of its control over us and the 
ways in which reverence and obedience would be mam- 
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fefeted, if whatever is basically reli^iouH lu (‘xriericncc had 
the opportunity to express itself free from all hisloric en- 
cumbrances. 

So we return to the elements of the defiuifinn lhal has 
been given. What boots it to accept, in dcfen.se of the uni- 
versality of religion, a definition that a,pplit'S tajually lc» 
the most savage and degraded helief.s and practice's that 
have related to unseen powers and to noble idcal.s of a 
religion having the greatest share of moral content ? There 
are two points involved. One of them is that there is noth- 
ing left worth preserving in the notions of unseen powers, 
controlling human destiny to which obedience, reverence 
and worship are due, if we glide silently over the nature 
that has been attributed to the powers, the radically di- 
veiae ways in which they have been supposed to cctniiol 
human de.stiny, and in which .submission and awe havt' 
been manifested. The other point i.s that when wo begin 
to select, to choose, and say that souo present, way.s of 
thinking about the unseen powers arc better than others; 
that the reverence shown by a free and adf-re.speding hu- 
man being is better than fhe servile obedience rt?n<lcred to 
an arbitrary power by frighfviied mmi; that we ahnuld be- 
lieve that control of human destiny i.s exercised by n wise 
and loving .spirit rather than by madcap ghosts or ,shc<r 
force— 'When, I say, we begin to choose, wc have entered 
upon a road that has not yet come to an end. We h.ive 
leached a point that invites us to proceed farther. 

For we are forced to acknowledge that concretely them 
is no such thing as religion in the singular. There is only 
a multitude of religions, "Religion” is a .strictly colled iw 
term and the collection it stands for is not even of the 
kind illustrated in textbooks of logic. It has not the unity 
of a regiment or assembly but that of any miscellaneous 
aggregate Attempts to prove the umversahty prove too 
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txiuch ot too little. It is probable ttvat religloos bave been 
mil voi Hill ill tbo sense that all the peoples we know any- 
thing about have had o. religion. iBut the differences among 
them are so great and so shocking that any common ele- 
ment that can he extracted is meaningless. The idea that 
religion is imivcTsal proves too little In that the older apol- 
ogists for tihrlstianity seem to have been better advised 
than some modern ones in condemning every religion but 
one as an impostor, as at bottom some kind of demon 
worship or at any rate a superstitious figment. Choice 
among religions is imperative, and the necessity for choice 
leaves nothing of any force in the argument from univer- 
sality. Moreover, when once we enter upon the road of 
choice, there is at once presented a possibility not yet 
gcnemlty realized. 

For the historic incrca.se of the etliical and ideal con- 
tait of religions suggests that the process of purification 
may be carrit'd further. It indicates that further choice is 
imminent in which certain Vsalues and. functions in espeu- 
enen may he selected. This possibility is what I had m 
mind in speaking of the difference between the religious 
and a reUgiou. I am not proposing a religion, but rather 
tlm emancipation of olemcnts and outlooks that may be 
called rnligioiLS, For the moment we have a religion, 
whether that of the Sioux Indian or of Judaism or of 
Christianity, that moment the ideal factors in experience 
that may be called religious take on a load that is not in- 
herent in them, a load of current beliefs and of institu- 
tional practices that are irrelevant to them. 

I can illustrate what I mean by a common phenomenon 
in contemporary life. It is widely supposed that a person 
who does not accept any religion is thereby shown to be a 
non-religious person. Yet it is conceivable that the present 
dt:pression in religion is closely connected with the fact 
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that religions now [>revt*nt, hocaiisc of their weight, of his- 
toric encumbrances, the religious (luahty of oxpcrieme 
from coining to consciousness mid finding the expression 
that is appropriate to present conditions, intelleetmd .md 
moral. I believe that such is the came. 1 I)e!icve that many 
persons are so repelled from what exists a.s a religion tty 
its intellectual and moral imftlicntion.s, that, tlif'y are not 
even aware of attitude.^ in them.sdves that if they came to 
fruition would be genuinely religious. 1 htspe that this re- 
mark may help make clear what T mean by the di.stinction 
between "religion'’ as a noun substantive and "religious” 
as adjectival. 

To be somewhat more c'xplicit, a religion (and as I have 
just said tlrere is no .such thing ms religion in gem-ral) al- 
ways signifies a speciut body of beliefs utul practices hav- 
ing some kind of institutional organiaation, loose or light. 
In contra.st, the adjective “religious'’ denotes nothing in 
the way of a apecifsahle entity, either insiijuliomil nr as a 
system of beliefs, ft dcies not denote anything to which one 
can specifically point us one can point to tlu.s and that his- 
tone religion or exhUiug church. For it dews tiot denote 
anything that can exist liy itself or that rtoi be organi?ed 
into (I particular and dustinctive form of exlstfoce. It de- 
notes attitude.s that may be (uken toward every ohjtct 
and every propo-sed end or idea). 

Before, however, I develop my suggestion that rcali/.i 
turn of the distinclion just nuule would operate to emam i- 
piite the religious quality from fuicu mb ranees that now 
smother or limit it, 1 must refer to a position that in some 
lespecls is similar in words to the position t have taken, 
but that in bict is a, whole world removed from it, f have 
several times used the phra.se “religious elements of experi- 
enced' Now at present there is much talk, especially in lib- 
eral circles, of religious experience a.s vouching for the 
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autlienticity of certain beliefs and the desirability of cer- 
taur practices, such as particular forms of prayer and 
■worship. It is even asserted that religious experience is 
the ultimate basis of religion itself. The gulf between this 
p(3>?Uion and that which I have taken is what I am now 
concerned to point out. 

Those who hold to the notion that there is a definite 
kind of experience which is itself religio-us, by that very 
fact make out of it something specific, as a kind of experi- 
ence that is marked off from experience as esthetic, sci- 
entific, moral, political; from experience as companion- 
ship and friendship. But “religious” as a quality of experi- 
ence signifies something that may belong to all these ex- 
periences. It is the polar opposite of some type of expen- 
enCb that can exist by itself. The distinction comes out 
clearly when it, is noted that the concept of this distinct 
kind of experience is u.sed to validate a belief in some spe- 
cial kind of object and also to justify some speciaUdnd of 
practice. 

The di.scu.ssion may be made more definite by introduc- 
ing, at this point, a particular illustration of this type of 
roa.sonlng. A wrltci' say,?: “I broke down from overwork 
and soon came to the verge of nervous prostration. One 
morning after a kmg and sleepless night. . . I resolved 
to .stop drawing upem myself so continuously and begin 
drawing ufion God, 1 determined to set apart a quiet 
time every day in which I could relate my life to its ulti- 
msifo source, regain the consciousness that in God I live, 
move Hud have my bemg. That was thirty years ago 
Since then I have had literally not one hour of darkness 
or dcsiwiir,” 

This is an impressive record. I do not doubt its authen- 
ticity nor that of the experience related. It illustrates a 
religious irspect of experience. But it illustrates also the 
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u<ie of that quality to carry a superimposed load of a par- 
ticular religion. I’ov having l)ee;a brought up in the flu is- 
tian religion, its subject interprets it in the terms of the 
personal God characteristic of that religion, 'raoists, Bud- 
dhists, MosJem.s, persons of uo religion including those 
■who reject all supernatural iuRuence and potver, haw had 
experiences .similar in their effect. Vet amuher author 
commenting upon the passage .says: ‘'The religious expert 
can be more sure that, this God exists than be c:m of 
either the cosmological God of speculative surmi.se or the 
Christlike God involved in the validity of moral opti- 
mism,” and goes on to add that such experiences ‘'mean 
that God the savior, the power that gives victory over .sin 
on certain conditions that man can fulfill, is an existent, 
actessiblc and sclent ifically knowahle reality.” ft should 
be dear that thi.s inference i,s sound only if the ctmdi- 
tions, of whatever .sort, that pnidnce the effect arc called 
"God.” But most readers •will take the infertmet' to mean 
that the existence of a particular Being, of the tyiJC called 
“God” in the Christian religicm, is proved by a method 
akin to that of experimental science. 

In reality, the only thing that can be said to be 
“proved” is the existence of .some c,omph:x tif conditions 
that have operated to effect an adjustment in lib*, an ori- 
entation, that brings with it a sense of security and peace. 
The particular interpretation given to tliis complex of con- 
ditions is not inherent In the e.xpericnce itHolf. II, i.s de- 
rived from the culture with which a particular ptfrson has 
been imbued. 

The intent of this discus.sion is not to deny the genuine- 
ness of the result nor its importance in life. It h not, .save 
incidentally, to point out the possibility of a purely natu- 
ralistic explanation of the event. My purpose is to indicate 
what happens when teligiou.s experience is already set 
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dhiclc as sotnelliing sui generis. The actual religious quality 
in the experience described is the effect produced, the bet- 
ter adjustment in life and its conditions, not the manner 
and cause of its production. The way in which the experi- 
cm 0 operaierl, its function, determines its religious value 
If the reorientation actually occurs, it, and the sense of 
security and stability accompanying it, are forces on their 
own account. It takes place in different persons in a multi- 
tude of ways. It is sometimes brought about by devotion 
to a cause; sometimes by a passage of poetry that opens a 
new perspective; sometimes as was the case with Spinoza 
— deemed an athei-st in his day — through philosophical re- 
flection. 

The difference between an experience having a religious 
force becau.se of what it docs in and to the processes of 
living and religious experience as a separate kind of thing 
gives me occasion to refer tti a previous remark. If this 
function were re.scaed through emancipation from depend- 
etioe upon specific types of beliefs and practices, from 
those elements that constitute a religion, many individuals 
wotild And that cxiwriences having the force of bringing 
about a bvtti'r, deeper and enduring adjustment in life are 
not so rare and infrequent as they are commonly supposed 
In be. They (K'cur frequently in connection with many sig- 
niflcant motneiUa of living. The idea of invisible powers 
would Uike on the meaning of all the conditions of nature 
and human fl,ssyciatif)u that support and deepen the sense 
of vidut'.s which carry one through periods of darkness and 
desfiuir to such un extent that they lose their usual de- 
prc.Hsive character. 

I do not -suppose for many minds the dislocation of the 
religious from a religion is easy to effect. Tradition and 
custom, especially when emotionally charged, are a part 
of the habits that have become one with our very berng. 
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But the ptisEilbUity of the transfer is dcnioust rated by its 
actuality. Let us then for the moment drop the term “re- 
ligious,” and ask what arc the attitudes that lend deep 
and enduring support to the proeesse.s nf livim;. J havt , 
for oxatujile, used the words “adjusttneat'’ .ami “orienta- 
tion.” What do they signify? 

While the words “accommodation,’' “adaptation,” and 
“adjustment” are frequently employed as synonyms, atti- 
tudes exist that arc so different that for the sake of clear 
thought they should be discriniinated. 'rhere arc condi- 
tions we meet that cannot be changed. If they are partitu- 
lai and limited, we modify our own particular attitudes m 
accordance with them. Thus we accommodate ourselves to 
changes in weather, to alteration.^ in incotue when we 
have no other recour.se. Wltoi the external condiiions sire 
lastiug we become inured, habituated, or, as the pnness 
is now often called, conditioned. 'The two ninirt trails (d 
this attitude, which I should like to call atToniniodation, 
are that it affects ;;6ar)ti'e«f(mtu)des of conduct, not (he on-’ 
tire self, and that the process i.s inaitdy psmvf\ It may, 
however, become general ami then it htainmivs futahstK 
resignation or submission. There are other attitudfs to- 
ward the environment that arc also particuhir hut that 
are more active. We react against comlitiorn and on 
deavor to change them to meet our wauls and demands 
Plays in a foreign language arc "adapted” to meet the 
needs of an American audience. A house is rcluiilt to .^uit 
changed conditions of the hou.sohold; the tek'pliom* iu in- 
vented to serve the demand for speedy cnmmuoicatitm at 
a distance; dry soils arc irrigated so that they may hutr 
abundant crops. Instead of accommodating otinsclvcs to 
conditions, we modify condition.^ so tliat they will be ac 
commodated to our wants and purposes. This proce.ss may 
be called adaptation. 
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Now both of these processes are often caljed by the 
riu>re general name of adjustment. But there are also 
changes m ourselves in relation to the world in which we 
bve that arc much more inclusive and deep seated. They 
relai.c not. to this and that want in relation to this and 
that ConditUm of our surroundings, but pertain to our be- 
ing in its entirety. Because of their scope, this modifica- 
tion of ourselves is enduring. It lasts through any amount 
of vicissitude of circumstances, internal and external 
There is a composing and harmonizing of the various ele- 
ments of our being such that, in spite of changes in the 
special conditions that surround us, these conditions are 
also arranged, settled, in relation to us. This attitude in- 
cludes a note of submission. But it is voluntary, not ex- 
icrually imposed; and a.s voluntary it is something more 
than ii uu'fe filoical resolution to endure unperturbed 
Ihnmghoui. tlui bufCeling.s of fortune, It is more outgoing, 
lUorc ready and ghul, thiui ibc latter attitude, and it is 
tnorc active than the former. And in calling it voluntary, 
(t is not. meant that It depends upon a particular resolve 
or volition. U is a change «/ will conceived as the organic 
pkmitude of our being, rather than any special change m 


Win. 

ft is the claim of religions that they effect this generic 
anti enduring change in attitude. I should like to turn the 
\tat*'numt around and say that whenever this change takes 
place there Is a definitely religious attitude. It is not a re- 
ligion that brings it about, but when it occurs, from what- 
ever cuusc and by whatever means, there is a religious 
ouUotik and furuhion. A.s I have .said before, the doctrinal 
or intelicctiml apparatus and the institutional accretions 
that grow up are, in a .strict sense, adventitious to the in- 
trinsic quality of .such experiences. For they are affairs of 
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the traditions of the culture with which individuals are 
inoculated. 

The connection between imagination and the banno- 
iiizing of the self is closer than is usually thoicglit. The 
idea of a whole, whether of the whole ticrsmud being ot of 
the world, is an imaginutiw, not a, literal, idea. '1,'Ue lim- 
ited world of our observation and relU'ciIoii becomes the 
Universe only through imaginative extension. It cannot lie 
apprehended in knowledge or realized in reflection. 
Neither observation, thought, nor practical activity can at- 
tain that complete unification of the self which is called a 
whole. The whole self is an ideal, an imaginative projec- 
lion. Hence the idea of a thoroughgoing and dcepseated 
harmonizing of the self with the Univer.se (as a name for 
the totality of conditions with which the self Ls connectvtl) 
operates only through iinaginatic)«-''-'Which ».s one re;tson 
why this composing of the self is not volunlary in the 
sense of an act of special volition or resolution. An “ad- 
justment” possesses the will rather than is its express 
product. Religionists have been right in thinking of it as 
an influx from sources beyond conscious deliberation and 
purpose — a fact that helps explain, p.sychalogically, why 
it has so generally been attributed to a .supernatural 
source and that, perhaps, throws some light upon the refer- 
ence of it by William James to unconsciou-s factors. And 
it is pertinent to note tliat the unification of the self 
throughout the ceaseles.s flmx of what it does, .suffers, and 
achieves, cannot be attained in terms of itself. dTe self is 
always directed toward something beyond itself and go its 
own unification depends upon the idea of dm integration 
of the shifting scenes of the .world into that imaginative 
totality we call the Universe. 

The intimate connection of imagination with ideal ele- 
ments in experience is generally recognized Such is not 
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thf case with respect to its canneetion with faith. The lat- 
ter ha.s been regarded as a substitute for knowledge, for 
sight, ft is donned, in the Christian religion, as evidence 
oE things not seen. 'Fhe implication is that faith is a kind 
of aniicip;itory vision of things that are now invisible be- 
cause of the liinitatimifi of our finite and erring nature 
Because, it is a sub.stitute for knowledge, its material and 
object arc intellectual in quality. As John Locke summed 
up t.he mutter, faith is “assent to a proposition ... on 
the credit of its proposer.” Religious faith is then given to 
a body of propositions as true on the credit of their super- 
natural author, reason coming in to demonstrate the rea- 
soiublene.ss of giving such credit. Of necessity there re- 
.•juHs the development of theologies, or bodies of system- 
atic propositions, to make explicit in organized form the 
tuuUuit of tlte propositions to which belief is attached 
and usseut given. Given the point of view, those who hold 
lluil religion necessarily implies a theology are correct. 

Put belief Of faith luus- also a moral and practical im- 
port. Bwu devils, according to the older theologians, be- 
i!n^'e--atld tremble. A distinction was made, therefore, be- 
tween “sprniiutivc” or intelkctiial belief and an act called 
“justifying" faith. Apart from any tlreological context, 
Ihere is a difforenco between, belief that is a conviction 
that some mid should be supreme over conduct, and belief 
that some object or being tixists as a truth for the intellect 
< ’onvictimi ill the itjornl sense signifies being conquered, 
vamitiished, in our active nature by an ideal end; it sig- 
nifies nt'linowlcdgmcnt of its rightful claim over our de- 
sji'c.s and /mrposes. Such acknowledgment is practical, not 
primarily intellectual It goes beyond evidence that can be 
piosetited to dny possible observer. Reflection, often long 
and arduous, may be involved in arriving at tbe convic- 
tion, but the import of thought is not exhausted in dis- 
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covery of evidence that can jualify intdlecUial aaacnt. Tbe 
authority of an ideal over choice and ccuidiict ik (he au- 
thority of an idea), not of a fact, of a truth guaranteed to 
intellect, not of the status of the one who propounds the 
truth. 

Such moral faith ia not easy, ft was qucslioned of old 
whether the Son of Man. should find faith on the earth m 
his coming. Moral faith lia.s been bolstered by all sort.s of 
argument.s intended to prove that il.s object is not ideal 
and that its claim upon us is not primarily moral or prac- 
tical, .since the ideal in question is already embedded in 
the existent frame of things. It i.s argued (hat the ideal is 
already the final reality at the heart of things that exist, 
and that only our semses or the corruption of our natures 
prevent us from apprehending its prior exisUmtial Iming. 
Starting, say, from such an idea as (hat justice is mote 
than a moral ideal because it is emhedded in the veiy 
make-up of the actually esi.stcnt world, men have gotie on 
to build up vast intenectiud schemes, pluhwophu'.s, and 
theologies, to prove that idcal.s arc real not as idmil.s )ml 
as antecedently oxi,sting actualitie.s. 'I'hey have failed lo 
see that in converting moral rcalilies into matter.'^ of into! 
Icctual assent they have iwinctal lack of 7>tora( faith, faiih 
that something should be in existciu'e as far na lies in our 
power is changed into the intellcclual belief that it is .d 
ready in existonuc. When phy.sical exwU'iK'c dons not bisu 
out the assertion, the physical 5s subtly changed into tlic 
metaphysical. In this way, moral faith has been iucKtri- 
cably tied up wit,!! intellectual beliefs about ihe .supernat- 
ural. 

What has been said (Joe.s not imply that all moral faith 
m ideal ends is by virtue of that fact religious in (pttihtj 
The religious is "morality touched by emotion’' only when 
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the ends of moral conviction aronse emotions that are not 
only intense but are actuated and supported by ends so 
Inclusive that they unify the self. The indusiveness of the 
end in relation to both self and the “universe” to "which 
an tndu.sive self is related is indispensable. According to 
the best authorities,, “religion" comes from a root that 
means being bound or tied. Originally, it meant being 
bound by vows to a particular way of life — as les religieux 
were nionks and nuns who had assumed certain vows. The 
Teligioms attitude signifies something that is bound through 
imagination to a general attitude. This comprehensive at- 
titude, moreover, is much broader than anything indicated 
by “mora!'' in its usual sense. The quality of attitude is 
displayed in art, science and good citizenship. 

tf we apply tiie conception set forth to the terms of the 
definttion airliet quoted, fhe.se terms take on a new signifi- 
cance. An unseen power controlling our destiny becomes 
the power of an ideal. All possibilities, as possibilities, ate 
ideal in iharactor. 'Phe arfi.st, scientist, citizen, parent, as 
far us tluy are actuated by the spirit of their callings, are 
controlled by ihe unseen. For all endeavor for the better 
m moved by faith in what i.s po.ssible, not by adherence to 
the actual. Nor (loc.s this faith depend for its moving 
power upon intellectual assurance or belief that the things 
worked for must surely prevail and come into embodied 
fxiittence. For the authority of the object to determine our 
atlitadc and conduct, the right that is given it to claim 
our allcgieiuco and devotion is based on the intrinsic na- 
ture of the ideal. The outcome, given our best endeavor, 
IS not with u.H. The inherent vice of all intellectual 
schemes of idealism is that they convert the idealism of 
notion into a system of beliefs about antecedent reality 
Ihe character assigned this reality is so different from 
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ihat whidi observation and ruflentinn lead to and support 
that these schemes inevitably glide into alliance with the 
supernatural. 

All religions, marked by elevated ideal quality, have 
dwelt upon the ptjwer of religion to introdiicc perspective 
into the piecemeal and shifting episodes of eslsttmce. Hire 
too we need to reverse tlie ordinary statement, and .say 
that whatever introduces genuine perspective is religious, 
not that religion is something that introduces it. 'Fhore can 
be no doubt (referring to the second clement of the defini- 
tion) of our dependence upon forces beyond our control. 
Trimitive man was so impotent in the face of these forces 
that, especially in an unfavorable natural environment, 
fear became a dominant attitude, and, ns the old saying 
goes, fear created the gods. 

With increase of mechanisms of cMdrol, the clement of 
fear has, relatively speaking, subsided, iiome optimi'^tic 
souls have even concluded that the forces about us arc on 
the whole essentially benign. But every crisis, whether of 
the individual or of the community, mmjnd.s man of the 
precarious and partial nature of the control he eserclscs 
Wlren man, individually and collectively, has dotte his ut- 
termost, conditions that at different times and places have 
given rise to the ideas of Fate and Fortune, of t'lhance and 
Providence, remain. It Is the part of manHnpa.s to insist 
upon the capacity of mankind to strive to direct natural 
and social forces to humane end.s. But uttquaHfied altsoiut- 
istic statements about the omniixitcnce of such ojukutvora 
reflect egoism rather than intelligent courage. 

The fact that human destiny is so interwoven with 
forces beyond human control rendens it unnecessary to 
suppose that dependence and the humility that accom- 
panies it have to find the particular cluannel that is pre- 
scribed by traditional doctrines. What is especially signtfi- 
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cant 13 rather the form which the sense of dependence 
takes. Fear never gave stable perspeebve in the life of 
anyone. It is dispersive and withdrawing. Most religions 
have in fact; added riles of communion to those of expia- 
tion and propitiation. For our dependence is manifested in 
those relations to the environment that support our under- 
takings and, aspirations as much as it is in the defeats in- 
flicted upon us. The essentially unreligious attitude is that 
which attributes human achievement and purpose to man 
in isolation from the world of physical nature and his fel- 
lows. Our successes are dependent upon the cooperation 
of nature. The sense of the dignity of human nature is as 
religious as is the sense of awe and reverence when it rests 
upon a, sen,3e of human nature as a cooperating part of a 
larger whole, Natural piety is not of necessity either a 
fatali.stic acquiescence in natural happenings or a romantic 
idealiiKation of the world. It may rest upon a just sense of 
nature us the whole of which we are parts, while it also 
recognizes that we are parts that are marked by intelli- 
gence and purpose, having the capacity to strive by their 
aid to bring conditions into greater consonance with what 
13 humanly de.sirablc. Such piety is an inherent constit- 
uent of a just perspective in life. 

Uiiderstanding and knowledge also enter into a perspec- 
tive that i.s religious in quality. Faith in tlie continued dis- 
cla^ifig of truth through directed cooperative human en- 
deavor is more religioiius in quality than is any faith in a 
usmpicted revelation. It is of course now usual to hold 
that revelation i.s not completed in the sense of being 
ended. But religions hold that the essential framework is 
settled in its significant moral features at least, and that 
new elements that are offered must be judged by conform- 
ity to this framework. Some fixed doctrinal apparatus is 
nece.ssaiy for a religion. But faith in the possibilities of 
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;ontmued and rigorous inquiry does mt limit access to 
truth to any (.■.haimel or scheme of things, it doe.s luh first 
say that truth is universal and then add there is hut 
road to it. it dous not depend for assurance upon suhjcC" 
tion to any dogrua. or item of doctrine. It trusts that the 
natural interactions between man and hi.s environment will 
breed more intelligence and gcirenite more knowledge pro- 
vided the scientific mcthcxb that define intelligence in 
operation are pushed further into the mysteries of the 
world, being tlremselves promoted and improved in the 
operation. There is such a thing as faith in intelligence 
becoming religious in quality— a fact that perhaps ex- 
plains the efforts of some religionists to disparage the pc®- 
sibilitles of intelligence as a force, ''i'hey properly feel sudr 
faith to be a dangerous rival. 

ii 

The view I have advaticed Is somelitnes treated an d 
the identification of Iho divine with ideal emls left the 
ideal wholly without roots in existence and without sup^ 
port from existence. 'Phe olqeetioo hopnes that nty vievc 
commits one to .such u sopaniLion of the ideal utul the ex- 
istent that the ideal has no chance to find lodgment even 
as a seed that might grow and liear froit. f >ti the contrary, 
what 1 have been criiicixing is the i<kntijk<ttim of the 
ideal with a particular Being, esix'ciaUy wlien that identi- 
fication makes necessary the cuncUusion that this Being b 
outside of nature, and what 1 have tried to show' i.s that 
the ideal itsdf has its roots in natural conditions; it 
emerge.^ when the imagination idealljces existence by Hy- 
ing hold of the pos3ihiUtie.s offered to thouglit and action 
There are values, goods, actually tealHed upfin a natinal 
basis — the goods of human association, of art and knowl- 
edge. The idealizing imagination seizes upon i,hc most pie- 
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(. (ous iTiiiigs found in tlae climacteric moments of experi- 
ence ami projects them. We need no external criterion and 
guaraiJtee for their goodness. They are had, they exist as 
good, and out of them we frame our ideal ends. 

Moreover, the cuds that result from our projection of 
I'Xpcrienced goods into objects of thought, desire and ef- 
fort, exist only they exist as ends. Ends, purposes, exercise 
determining power in human conduct. The aims of philan- 
thropists, of Florence Nightingale, of Howard, of Wilber- 
force, of Peabody, have not been idle dreams. They have 
modified institutions. Aims, ideals, do not exist simply in 
'‘mind”; they exist in character, in personality and ac- 
tion. One might call the roll of artists, intellectual in- 
quirers, parents, friends, citizens who are neighbors, to 
show that purposes exist in ari operative way. What I have 
bi^en ol5j>cting to, I repeat, is not the idea that ideals are 
linked with existence ;mcl that they themselves exist, 
through human embodiment, as forces, but the idea that 
lljt'ir authority and value depend upon some prior complete 
<'mboclirt)eiU>-as if the efforts of human beings in behalf 
of justice, or knowledge or beauty, depended for their 
effectivene-ss and validity upon as.surance that there al- 
ready <’xisltr<i in some supernal region a place where 
cfiminals are humanely treated, where there is no serfdom 
or slavery, where all facts and truths are already dis- 
cuvortvi and possessed, and all beauty is eternally dis- 
played in ^dualized form. 

'■phe aims and ideals that move us are generated through 
imagination. Hut they are not made out of imaginary stuff 
t'hcy arc made out of the hard stuff of the world of phys- 
ical and social experience. The locomotive did not exist 
before Stevenson, nor the telegraph before the time of 
Morse. But the conditions for their e.xistence were there in 
physical material and energies and in human capacity. 
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Imagination seized hold upon Iho idea of ;i rearrangement 
of existing things that would evolve new olijects. The same 
thing is true of a painter, a musicum, a poet, a phiknthio- 
pist, a moral prophet. The new vision does not arise out of 
Bodiing, but emergi’.s through seeing, iu tonus of possibsh- 
ties, that is, of imagination, old things in new relations 
serving a new end which the new end aids in creating. 

Moreover the process of creation i,s esperimentiU and 
continuous. The artist, scientific man, or good citizen, de- 
pends upon what others have done before him and are do- 
ing around him. The sense of new values that become 
ends to be realized arises first in dim and uncertain form, 
As the values art; dwelt upon and carrinl forward hi ac- 
tion they grow iu definiteness and coherence, fnleraction 
between aim, mitl existent conditions iirtproves ami te.’its 
the ideal; and conditions are nt the same time modifietl 
Ideals diange as they are applied in exisionl comthtonH, 
The process endures and advances with the life of hu- 
manity. What one person and one group accoinplish be- 
comes the standing ground and st.arting point of those 
who .succeed them. When the vital factors in this natural 
process are generally acknowledged In emotion, thought 
and action, the process will be both accelerated and puri- 
fied through elimination of that irrelevant clement that 
culminates in the idea of the suiiertintural. When the vital 
factors attain the religious force that ha.s been drjsftrd in- 
to supernatural religions, the resulting reinforcement will 
be incalculable. 

These considerations may be applied to the idea of (k>d, 
or, to avoid misleading conceptions, to the idea of the 
divine. This idea is, as I have said, one of ideal poiriaibili- 
ties unified through imaginative realization and projec- 
tion. But this idea of God, or of the divine, is also con- 
nected with all the natural forces and conditions-^-includ- 
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nis; mail and human association — that promote the growth, 
oi the ideal and that further its realization. We are in the 
)>iei>etH:e neither of ideals completely embodied in exist- 
ence nor yet o£ ideals that are mere rootless ideals, fan- 
Id-sias, utopias. For there are forces in nature and society 
that generate and support the ideals. They are further 
unido.<l by the action that gives them coherence and solid- 
ity. It is thi.s aciiva relation between ideal and actual to 
which ‘J. would give the name “God.” I would not insist 
that the name musi be given. There are those who hold 
that the associations of the term with the supernatural are 
so numerous and close that any use of the word “God” rs 
sure to give rise to misconception aird be taken as a con- 
ces.sion to traditional ideas. 

They may be correct in this view. But the facts to 
which I have referred arc tlrere, and they need to be 
brotlght out with all possible clearness and force. There 
exist concretely and experimentally goods — the values of 
art in all its forms, of knowledge, of effort and of rest 
after striving, of education and fellowship, of friendship 
and love, of growth in mind and body. These goods are 
there and yet they are relatively embryonic. Many per- 
sons arc shut oUt from generous participation in them, 
there are force-s at work that threaten and sap existent 
g(XHls as well as prevent their expansion. A dear and m- 
tonse conception of a union of ideal ends with actual con- 
ditions is capable of arousing steady emotion. It may be 
fed by every experience, m matter what its material. 

In a di.stracted age, the need for such an idea is urgent 
It can unify interests and energies now dispersed; it can 
direct action and generate the heat of emotion and the 
light of inlelligeuce. Whether one gives the name “God 
to this union, operative in thought and action, is a matter 
for individual decision. But the function of such a work- 
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ing unum of the ifleni ami actual .wtus if> uit <u he idtU" 
tical with the force that lias in fact hem attarhcfl to ilu* 
conception of (kitl in all the roligioiis that have a sphKiml 
content; ami a clear kkai of that fntictioti seems 1o me 
urgently needed at the presetil time. 

The sense of this uninn may, with some pei'snns, he 
furthered by mystical ex{>eriencfs, using the term “inys- 
tical” in its broadest sense, 'rhat result depcmls hugely 
upon temperament. But tht‘re i.s a, marked difference be- 
tween the union a.ss(u;iated w-ith mystici.sm and the union 
which I had in mind. There is nothing mystical about the 
latter; it Ls natural and moral. Nor is there anything rny.s- 
tical about the perception or t<msciousiM‘s? of sucji union. 
Imagination of Ideal ends iicrtinent to «c.lu;U londitiona 
repraentfl the fruition of a diw‘i{dined mind, 'rbere is, tn 
deed, even danger that resort to mystical esperientfa will 
be an escaptt, and that its re.sult will be (ht; pa.M,*iive feel- 
ing that the union of actual and idea) is ultendy anoni" 
plished. But in fact this union is nctiv** mtd pructic.ai , it 
IS a unhingf not something given. 

One rea,son; why peraonally f lliink if li t ting fo use the 
word "God” to denote (hat uniting of the ideal and aettud 
which ha.s been stioken of, lies in the fact that aggre.ssive 
atheism seems to me to have something in common with 
traditional supernaturalism. I do not mean tnorely that 
the former is mainly so negative that it Fails to give posi- 
tive direction to thought, though that f.aet i.s jauiinent. 
What I have in mind especially is the exclusive jireoccupd 
tion of both militant atlielsm and supernattirnlism with 
man in isolation. For in spite of .sujjernaturali-sin’.s refer- 
ence to .something beyond nature, it eonevives of this 
earth as the moral center of the universe and of nuiii as 
the apex of the whole scheme of things, ft reganls tlie 
drama of sin and redemption enacted within the isolated 
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and lonrly soul of man as the one th ng of ultimate nn 
pnrtanre. Apart from inctn, nature is held either accursed 
01 negligible. Militant atheism is also affected by lack of 
natural ])iety. The ties binding man to nature that poets 
have always celebrated are passed over lightly. The atti- 
tude taken is often that of man living in an indifferent 
4 .tid hostile world and issuing blasts of defiance. A reli- 
gious attitude, however, needs the sense of a connection of 
man, in the way of both dependence and support, with 
the enveloping world that the imagination feels is a uni 
verse. Use of the words “God” or “divine” to convey the 
union of actual with ideal may protect man from a sense 
of isolation and from consequent despair or defiance. 

In any case, whatever the name, the meaning is selec- 
tive. For it involves no miscellaneous worship of every- 
thing in general. It selects those factors in existence that 
generaU' and support our idea oi good as an end to be 
.striven for. It excludes a multitude of forces that at any 
given time arc irrelevant to this function. Nature produces 
whatever gives reiuforcetnent and direction but also what 
occasions discord and confusion. The “divine” is thus a 
term of human choice and aspiration. A humanistic reli- 
gion, if it, excliid(.'.s our relation to nature, is pale and thin, 
ns it i,s lu-esumptuous, when it takes humanity as an ob- 
ject of worship. Matthew Arnold’s conception of a “power 
not ourselves” is loo narrow in its reference to operative 
and .sustaining conditions. While it is selective, it is too 
narrow in its basis of selection — righteousness. The con- 
ception thus ncod,s to be widened in two ways. The pow- 
ers that generate and .support the good as experienced and 
as ideal, work within ms well as without. There seems to 
be a reminiscence of an external Jehovah in Arnolds 
statement. And the powers work to enforce other values 
and ideals than righteousness. Arnold’s sense of an opposi- 
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Uoti between Hellenism and Hebraism resnltod in exclu- 
sion of beauty, truth, and friendship from ttm list of the 
consequences toward which [jowcrs work winiiii and with- 
out. 

Wliat would be the consequence.^ upon the values oi 
human association if intrinsic and immanent sati-sfactions 
and opportunities were clearly held to and cnifivated with 
the ardor and the devotion that have at times marked his- 
tone religions? The contention of an increasing inimbcr of 
persons is that depreciation of natural social values ha.s re- 
sulted, both in principle and in actual fact, from reference 
of their origin and significance to supernatural sources. 
Natural relations, of husband and wife, of parent and 
child, friend and friend, neighbor and luiighbor, of fellow 
workers in industry, science, and art, are neglected, 
passed over, not developed for all that h in tlsem, 'I'hey 
are, moreover, not merely depreciated, Tltey have been re- 
garded as dangerous rivals of higher value.s; its offering 
temptations to be resisted; as usurpations liy Iksh of the 
authority of the .spirit; as revolts of the human against 
the divine. 

History seems to exhibit three stages of growth. In the 
first stage, human relationships were thouglit to be so in- 
fected with the evils of corruiit human nature to re 
quire redemption from extenial and supernatural sourtei. 
In the next stage, what is significant in these relntjons n 
found to be akin to values esteemed tlistinctively rdt 
gious. This is the point now reached by liberfd theoUigb 
ans. The third stage would realize that In fact the values 
prized in those religions that have ideal element ,s are 
idealizations of thing.s characteristic of natural associatkm, 
which have then been projected into a supurijatnral realm 
for safe-keeping and sanction. Note the role of such terms 
as Father, Son, Bride, Fellowship and Communion in the 
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vocabubry uf Chmliaaity and note also the tendency 
oven it ti )i«choa.tft onCj of terms that express 

the more! intimate pheuses of association to displace those 
of legal, political origin: King, Judge, and Lord of Hosts 
Unless there is a movement into what I have called the 
thud stage, fiuulaftiental dualism and a division in life 
contijuit';. The idea of a double and parallel manifestation 
{>f the divine, in which the latter has superior status and 
authority, brings about a condition of unstable equilib- 
rium. it, operate-s to distract energy, through dividing the 
objects to which it is directed. It also imperatively raises 
the (question as to why having gone far in recognition of 
religious values in normal community life, we should not 
go further. The values of natural human intercourse and 
mutual depctKkfjK-v are and public, capable of verifi- 
cation by the methorls through which all natural facts are 
established, by meiins of the same experimental method, 
they are capahU* of expansion. Why not concentrate upon 
nurliiring and extending them? Uiile.ss we take this step, 
the idea of two realnus of .spiritual values is only a soft- 
version of the edd dualism between the secular and 
the sinritutd, the profane and the religious. 


'the core of religions has generally been found in rites 
arid ceremonies. Legends and. myths grow up in part as 
decorative dre.ssiugs, in response to the irrepressible hu- 
man tonrienuy tuwan.! story-telling, and in part as at- 
tfmptft to flxplain ritual practices. Then as culture ad- 
vances, stories are consolidated, and theogonies and cos- 
mogonks urn fomiud—as with the Babylonians, Egyptians, 
Hebrews and Grcek.s. Ugends along with rites and cere- 
momes came under the guardianship of a special body, the 
priestliocul, and were subject to the special arts which it 
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posscast'd. A special group Wfus set aside as the responsible 
owners, protectors, and promulgators of the corpus of be- 
liefs. 

But the formatiou of a .special Sf)cial Krou(> having a pe- 
culiar relation to both the practices and the beliefs of reli- 
gion Ls but part of the story. Tn the wido.st perspective, it 
is the less important part. The more signifieatU point as 
regards the social import of religion i.s that the priesthoods 
were official representatives of some community, tribe, 
uty-state or empire. Whether there was a prie.sthtwd or 
not, individuals who were members of a community were 
born into a religious community as they were into social 
and political organization. Kach .social group had its own 
divine beings wht) were its founders and protectors. 
rites of sacriflee, purification, ami comrmmion wen; mnni* 
festations of tirganizod civic life. The temple was a [lubhc 
institution, the focu.s of the wor-ship of the cornnumity; 
the influence of it.s practices exlended tf> all the customs 
of the community, domestic, economic, an<l iiolitical. Even 
wars between groups were, usually conflicts of their respec- 
tive deitie.'s. 

An individual did not join a church, He was born and 
reared, in a community whose social unity, organization 
and traditions were .symbolized and cHebrated in the rite-, 
cults and beliefs of a collective religion. Education was 
the induction of the young into csinimuiiity nctivilics that 
were interwoven at every point with ctiatfHiis, legends 
and ceremonies intimately connected with and sanctioned 
by a religion. There are a few persons, espedally thase 
brought up in Jewish communities in Rvessia, who can un- 
derstand without the use of imagination what a religion 
means socially when it permeates all the custcims and ac- 
tivities of group life. To most of us In the United Slates 
such a sitaat’on is only a remote historic episode 
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The change that has taken place in conditions once 
universal and now infrequent is in my opinion the great- 
( St change that has ocxurrocl in religion in all history. The 
mit liectual condict of scientific and theological beliefs has 
attt acted much more attention. It is still near the focus 
of atlonlion. hut the change in the social center of grav- 
ity t>f religion- has gone on so steadily and is now so gen- 
erally accomplished that it has faded from, the thought of 
niost [lersons, save perhaps the historians, and even they 
arc especially aware of it only in its political aspect. For 
the conflict between state and church still continues in. 
some countries. 

There are even now persons who are born into a par- 
ticular church, that, of their parents, and who take mem- 
tierdhip in it almost as a matter of course; indeed, the 
fact of such tnemhenship may be an important, even a 
detcrminiiiK, factor iu an individual’s whole career. But 
the thing new in history, the thing once unheard of, is 
that the nrgHnization iu question is a sp&cM institution 
within a wcular cmnmunity. Even where there are es- 
talilislu'ti cluirches, they arc constituted by the state and 
may he immadf.; by the .state. Not only the national state 
but' other forms of organization among groups have grown 
in power anri iutluence at 1.hc expense of organizations 
built upon and ahout a religion. The correlate of this 
fact that membership in associations of the latter type 
is morn ami more a matter of the voluntary choice of in- 
dividuals, whr) may tend to accept responsibilities imposed 
by the church but who accept them of their own volhion 
if they do accept them, the organization they join is, in 
nmny'mitions, chartered under a general corporation law 

of the politiciii and secular entity. 

TTe shift in what I have called the social center of 
giivity accompanies the enormous expansion of associa- 
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uons formed for educattonal, political, ecanoinio, philiii- 
thi opic and scientific purposes, which has occurred uule- 
pendeiitly of any religion. These social modes iiavt; grown 
so much that they exercise Uie greater hold upon the 
thought and interest of most persotw, even of timse hold- 
ing membership in churches. This positive extonsinji of in- 
terests which, from the standpoint of a religion, arc non- 
religious, is so great that in comparison with it the direct 
eSect of science upon the creeds of religion seems to me 
of secondary importance. 

I say, the direct effect; for the indirect effect of .science 
in stimulating the growth of competing organizations is 
enormous. Changes that are purely intellectual affect at 
most but a small number of specialists. They are second- 
ary to conscquenc(.'s brought about through impact upon 
the Gonditiom under which human beings a-s-HOciate with 
one another. Invention and technology, in alliance with in- 
dustry and. commerc-.e, have, ntiedless to say, pnifnimdly 
affected the.se underlying conditions of association, Every 
political an<l social problem of the preseitl day reiiects 
this indirect influence, from unemployment to bttnliiiig, 
from municipal administration to the great migration of 
peoples made possible by new modes of transpormtion. 
from birth control to foreign comracree and war. d’he so- 
cial changes that have come about througli appHcation of 
the new knowledge affect everyone, whether he is aware or 
not of die source of the forces that phiy upon him, The 
effect is the deeper, indeed, because so largely unconsdons 
For, to repeat what I have said, the conditions undi'r 
which people meet and act together have been nmdifictl, 
These movements and others not mentioned are the in- 
tellectual reflex of the greatest revolution that has taken 
place in religions during the thousands of years that nun 
has been upon earth For as I have said this change has 
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to do with the social place and function of religion. Even 
Ihe hold of the supernatural upon the general mind has 
betome more and more disassociated from the power of 
Hdesiastiu orgaihxiation — ^that is, of any particular form 
of communal organization. Thus the very idea that was 
(vntrul in religions has mure and more oozed away, so to 
speak, from the guarcliiinship and care of any particular 
sottui institution, hlven more important is the fact that a 
steady eucroachment upon ecclesiastic institutions of 
forms of association once regarded as secular has altered 
the way in which men spend their time in work, recreation, 
citizenship, and political action. The essential point is not 
just that secular organizations and actions are legally or 
cxtormilly severed from the control of the church, but 
that interests aiid values unrelated to the offices of any 
(hun-h uovr su largely .sway the desires and aims of even 
believers. 

TK« individual believer may indeed carry the disposi- 
tion iiwd iiwtiv.'Uion he has atz^uired through affiliation 
with « ftdigimiH organization into his political action, into 
Ill'S (.'oniK'Ctiun with schools, even into his business and 
amuKt.rmcnt.s. Bui (here remain two facts that constitute a 
revolution. In the first place, conditions are such tliat this 
4 ^,tio(i is a matter of personal choice and resolution on 
the pan of individuals, not of the very nature of social 
organization, 1ti the second place, the very fact ffiat an 
individual imports or carries his personal attitude into af- 
fairs I hat are inherently secular, that are outside the scope 
tif raligiou, constitutes an enormous change, in spite of the 
belief that secular matters should be permeated by the 
spirit uf rdigiou, Even if it be asserted, as it is by some 
rcUgionists. that ail the new movements and interest of 
any value grew up under the auspices of a church and re- 
ceived their impetus from the same source, it must e a - 
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mittod that once the vessels have horn Iiiunchecl, fhey an; 
SiiUinf^ an slranRe seas to far Iftnds, 

(hiticism of the romniilmeul of reltRinn to the suiter” 
natural is thus positive m import. All modes of human as 
sodation are “afhaled with a public iritcn-si." mid Full 
realizutiou of this interest is equivalent to a s<,-nse of a, sig- 
niflcaiice that is religious in its function. The objection to 
supernaturalisni is that it stands in the way of an effective 
realisation of the sweep and depth of the ittipliaitiuns of 
natural human rdations. It stands in the way of using the 
means that are in our power to m;ike radical changes, in 
these relations. It is certainly true that great material 
changes might be mack with no corresponding improve- 
moiit of a spiritual or ideal nature. Hut devehipment m 
the latter diredian caunof, be introduced from without, d 
cannot be brought about by drestsing U]> mutcubd and ccoh 
nomic: changes with ckconitions derived from the su[ieinHt“ 
ural. Tt can come only from more intense reuli/,attun of 
valuc,s that inhere in the actual eonuecUoim of human la 
mgs with one another. 'I'he attempt to segregate the*mv 
pheit public iutiM'esl and social value of all institutions 
and .social arrangements in a iiarticnbir organi/ation is a 
fatal diversion. 

Were men and women actuated thmuidiout ttw length 
and breadth of human relations with the faith and anltn 
that have at times marked historic religions the conse 
quence.s would be incalculable. To achieve this faith tind 
ilan is no easy task. But religions have attt*m[Tcd .some 
thing similar, directed moreover towarrl a It's-s jironusiug 
object-™the suiiernatural. It doc-s not become IhoHe who 
hold that faith may move mountains to deny in advame 
the possibility of its manife-station on the basis of vertfi 
able realities. There already exists, though in n rudimuF 
tary form, the capacity to relate social conditions and 
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evfuls tct their causes, and the ability will grow with ex- 
ercise. There i.s the technical skill with which to initiate a 
campaign for .social health and sanity analogous to that 
matle in behalf of physical public health. Human beings 
have impulses toward affection, compassion and justice, 
ccjuality anti freedom. It remains to weld all these things 
logtdher. It is of no use merely to assert that the in- 
trenched foes of clas.s interest and power in high places 
are ho.stile to the realization of such a union. As I have al- 
ready said, if this enemy did not exist, there would be 
little sense in urging any policy of change. The point to 
be grasped i.s that, unless one gives up the whole struggle 
ds hopeless, one has to choose between alternatives. One 
altcrmilive i.s dependence upon the supernatural; the 
other, the ttse of natural agencies. 

The eoinddcnce of the reidm of social interests and ac- 
(ivilies with a tribal or civic community has vanished 
Secular interests and activities have grown up outside of 
organised religions and are iiidopendent of their authority 
The hold rtf (best? iiaere.sts ii[)on the thoughts and desires 
of m(>n has i:r<wded the social importance of organized re- 
hgiotrs Into a corner and the area of this corner is decreas- 
mg, 'I'his change either marks a terrible decline in every- 
thing that Can justly laj termed religious in value, in tradi- 
lional rcltgjims, or it provides the opportunity for expan- 
don of these tiuiiHties on a new basis and with a new out- 
look. It Is impo.s.sible to ignore the fact that historic Chris- 
tianity has been commuted to a separation of sheep and 
goals; the saved and the lost; the elect and the mass 
bpiritufll arist,ocracy a.s well as laissez fairc with respect to 
natural atul human intervention, i.s deeply embedded in 
its traditions. Lip services— often more than lip service— 
ha.4 been given to the idea of the common brotherhood of 
ail men. But. those outside the fold of the church and 
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tltosfi who do not rely upon Mief in the supernatural have 
been regarded as only potential brothers, still requiring 
adoption into the fatnily. I cantuU tmtlersliuid how any 
realization of the ileinocratic ideal as h vital moral and 
spiritual ideal in human affairs Is possible without, surreti" 
tier of the conception of the basic division to which sigieJ- 
natural Christianity is committed. Wbetlu^r or tin we are, 
save in some metaphorical sense, all l)rotber.s, we are at 
least all in the same boat traversing the .srtnH' turbulent 
ocean. The potential religious significance of this fact is 
infinite. 

Lives that are consciously inspired by loyalty ttj such 
ideals as have been mentioned are still comparatively in- 
frequent to the extent of that comprehensiveness and in- 
ten.sity which arou.se an ardor religiotw in fiim-tion. Bui 
before we infer the inconipetency of .such ideiiln and of the 
actions they inspire, wo ahould at least ask oursdvc.s Imw 
much of the existing situation is due to the fuct that the 
religiau.s factons of experience have bt'en drafted into su- 
pernatural channels and thereby loailed with Irrelevant 
encumbrances. A body of beliefs and priutlces Ihat are 
apart from the common and natural relalton.s of mankind 
must, in the degree in which it i.s influenfial, weaken and 
sap the force of the pos,sibilii,ics inherent in such relations 
Here lies one aspect of the emancipation of the religious 
from religion. 

Any activity pursued in behalf of an icica! uiul against 
obstacles and in spite of threats of personal lo.'i.s because 
of conviction of its general and enduring value is religious 
in quality. Many a person, inquirer, artist, philnnthroplst, 
citizen, men and women in the huniblest walks t>f Ute, 
have achieved, without presumption and without display, 
such unification of themselves and of their redatsons to the 
conditions of existence. It remains to extend their spirit 
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ami i,nspiration to ever wider numbers. If 1 have said any- 
thing ab('al. religions and religion that seems harsh, I have 
said those things because of a firm belief that the claim, 
on ihe part of roUgions to possess a monopoly of ideals 
and r»f the stipcrnatural means hy which alone, it is al- 
leged, they can bo furthered, stands in the way of the 
realization of distinctively religious values inherent in nat- 
ural experience. For that reason, if for no other, I should 
be sorry if any were misled by the frequency with which 
I have employed the adjective “religious” to conceive of 
what I have said as a disguised apology for what have 
passerl as religions. The opposition between religious val- 
ues as I conceive them and religions is not to be bridged. 
Just because tho release of these values is so important, 
tholt identififalion with the creeds and cults of religions 
must bo dissolved. 
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COMFREHEKSIVK WORKING IDEAS 

I. ■ Continuities in Naturef 

THE philosophy here presented may be termed either 
empirical i)a.turalism or naturalistic empiricism or, taking 
“experience'' in its usual significatiorj, naturalistic human- 
ism, 

Ta many the associating of the two words will seem 
like talking of a round square, so engrained is the notion 
of the .separation of mum imd experience from nature. Ex- 
ist rieutt*, they say, is important for those beings who have 
It, but N ttsfi castud :iad sporaiRc. in its occurrence to carry 
with it any important implications regarding the nature of 
Eaturc. Nsduro, tm the other hand, is said to be complete 
apart frmn oxperionem Indeed, according to some thinkers 

1' tVthansi no I'raUrr ^vuuld t-rrnneously infer from the title of 
ihi-i ilvApirv Unit oit shr wnw«rVwmavc working ideas of John 
Jn'Wi'v’s are here gulhrred togrthor, but to avoid any 

OONsible mhunii('rt.tutiilinR let it he ejiuUcidy stated that this chapter 
(loi'.r ttoS poi'lciiTti .'iueb an impossible feat-— impossible because a 
ihapU'i' lantuil have the sbe of a book. Special note needs to be 
U>;uii.' id ihe iut't that the discussion of the interrelation of the two 
lampn'lu-D'iive hoiking idi’iit.' -■“cimlinuiiy'’ and “interaction”— -is 
to Ik' hmsut in t‘h. I'llevi'H, Section 4, To have included these pages 
tirre wmtld havr added won* formal virtue to LhLs chapter; but to 
h ivc liikt'u thi-ns mil of iheir WarifyinK context would have materi- 
ally dcli'siitcd Inuti till' actual virtue of this hook, It may be said 
that it rctmimi no jinitraeieil and involved deliberation to decide 
upon what to do wbrn Uu'edwith the Eitkfr-Or choice', either pay 
ivsii'gerati'd tumiase to tin,' format demands of systematic presenta- 
Udii, (If pay atti'titiim to tin* real demands of the meaning and 
spirit of Jntin ISt'Woy’s jjhilosophy.— Ed. 

f Pnnn E.v^cnV'fn't; and Nature (second edition), Ch. I. 

X039 
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l-hc cast’ iis m^n in worpc pli/ijht; Kxpt'rieTU'e tlu-m n 
n.»t only something fsfmneoijfi whidi k ocatsumally su" 
pcrimposi'd upon nature, tnit it fnrni.s n vin’I or screen 
which shuts ns off from nature, unless in sumo way it can 
be “transcended.’* Sn aomietljiiig ni'n"natnral l»y way of 
reason or intuition is introducoci, .‘4<)me(hinf( .supra-empir- 
ical. According to an oppt'Silc sdiool experiencf' fares as 
badly, nature being thought to signify something wholly 
material and mechanistic; to frame a theory of experience 
in naturalistic term-s is, accordingly, to degrade and deny 
the noble and ideal values tlrat characterise experience. 

In the natural sciences, however, there, is a union of ex- 
perience and nature which is not grceterl a monstrosity, 
on the. contrary, the iiwitufcr luust ti.se etnpiricai method if 
his findings are to ho treated as gtnuiinifly suVntidc. The 
invHigator iis,sumes as a tnaiter (vf cuitrsu that eirpcri 
enctj, controlled in si)eci}!al)le ways, is ihe awime that 
leads to the facts and Jam of iiature. He U5e.s reason and 
calculation freely; he could not get iilong without ihenu 
But he 3ee.s to it that ventures of this tlu'orelii id sml .‘itari 
from and terminate in directly ex[rerieiu.ed subjertonatter 
Theory may intervene its a long course of r<%%s<jning, many 
portions of which are remote from wliat is directly expert 
enced. But the vine of peadant theory is nttitched at huth 
ends to the pillans of obscrx'ed subject-matter. And tljis ex 
pcrienced material is the same for the scienfiric mao anrl 
the man in the street. The latter cannot folltjw the inter- 
verting reasoning without special preparation. Hut stars, 
rocks, trees, and creeping things are the same matctiul ol 
•experience for both. 

These commonplaces take on significance when the rein 
tiou of experience to the formation fd a philowtphic theorj 
of nature is in question. They indicate that exjmrtoncv, i 
scientific inquiry is justified is no infittitesitTwily thir 
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layer ov foreground of nature, but that it penetrates into 
tl, |■(nlChing down into its depths, and in such a way that 
d.H grasp is capable of expansion; it tunnels in all direc- 
tions and in so doing brings to the surface things at first 

hidden as miners pile high on the surface of the earth 

trcuHtmes brought from below, 

FjXpecieace is 0} as well as in nature. It is not esperi- 
etico which is experienced, but nature— stones, plants, 
animals, diseases, health, temperature, electricity and so 
on Things interacting in certain ways are experience; 
they are what is experienced. Linked in certain other 
ways with another natural object — -the human organism. — 
they arc /mo things are experienced as well. 

The same considerations apply to the other objection 
that was sngge.stcd, namely, that to view experience na- 
tundi.^iticully is ict reduce it to something materialistic, 
depriving it of all ideal significance. If experience actually 
presents esthetic and moral traits, then these traits may 
als‘1 be supposed to reach down into nature, and to testify 
to something that belongs to nature as truly as does the 
medmnitial structure attributed to it in physical science 
Ihi rule oul that possibility by some general reasoning is 
to forget that tiie very meaning and purport of empirical 
method is that things are to be studied on their own ac- 
count, so as tn find out what is revealed when they are ex- 
pcriencfd. The traits pos.sessed by the subject-matters of 
cxpetwiire arc as genuine as the characteristics of sun and 
electron. They are found, experienced, and are not to be 
shoved out of being by some trick of logic. When found, 
their ideal qualitie.s are as relevant to the philosophic 
theory of nature as are the traits found by physical in- 
quiry. 

Thilosophy, like all forms of reflective analysis, takes us 
away, for the time being, from die things had in primary 
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experience as they directly iiet and are acted upon, used 
and enjnyed, Nfaw the atandinf^ lemplatinn nf philosophy, 
as its course ahundantly dettuinsf rates, is to re;^ard the 
K'HUlts of refleetion ns having, in :uu1 of themselves, a re» 
nhty superior to that of the material of any other mode of 
experience, Tlu' rotmuonesl as,sumpti(m <d pihshtsophtes, 
toinmoii oven to philosophies very different from one an- 
other, is the assumption of the identity of objects of 
knowledge and ullintately real objects, 'The assumption is 
so deep that it is usually not expressed; it is taken for 
granted as something so fundamental that it <loes not need 
to be slated. That esthetic and moral experience reveal 
traits of real things as truly as does intellccitial exiKiri- 
enopj that fjoetry may have a aieta}>hy!ncal import as well 
as seleuee, is rarely affirnu-d, and when it i,s fisserted, the 
statement Is likely to ho meant in sonu* mystical or <m 
teric sense rather than in a si might forwiir<l everyday 
sense. 

Suppose, however, that wc start with no presuppttsiiions 
save that what is oxfHmiencetl, .since it is a mrmifestalttm 
of nature, may, and iiKk?<'d, nut.st he used as testimony 
of the characl eristics of natural events, Uptm this basn, 
reverie and desire art? pertinent f«r a philosrjphie tlmoty 
of Iho true nature of ihittgsc the pos,sibiIi tiers present in 
imagination that are not found in observation, arc some- 
thing to be takim into account. T’hc featare.s of ohjtcts 
leached by scientific or reneetive oxi'a'rienclng are irriptir- 
tant, but so are all the phenomena of magic, myth, poli- 
tics, painting and penitentiaries, '■fhe phenouuma of sodal 
life are as relevant to the prtiblem of the relation of the 
mrlividual and imiversal as ar€ those of logic; the exist- 
ence in political organisation of boundaries and barrieis, 
of expansion and absorption, will be tiuitc as important 
for metaphysical theorie,s of the discrete and the rontimi" 
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ou'? as IS anything derived from chemical analysis The 
existence of ignorance as well as of wisdom, of error and 
even insanity as well as of truth will be taken into ac- 
count. 

That is to say, nature is construed in such a way that 
all these things, sinco they are actual, are naturally pos- 
sible; they are not explained away into mere “appear- 
ance" in contra, St with reality. Illusions are illusions, but 
tbe occurrence of illusions is not an illusion, but a genu- 
ine reality. What is really “in" experience extends much 
further than that which at any time is known. From the 
standpoint of knowledge, objects must be distinct; their 
traits must be explicit; the vague and unrevealed is a lim- 
it ition. Hence whenever the habit of identifying reality 
with the object of knowledge as such prevails, the obscure 
and vague are t;,xplained away. It is important for philo- 
sniJhic 1 henry to be aware that the distinct and evident 
an prlxcd and why they are. But it is equally important 
to note that the dark and twilight abound. For in any ob- 
ject of pi'ittiary experience there are always potentialities 
whitdi are not explicit; any erbjeet that is overt is charged 
with pos-Hililc ronsequence.s that are hidden; the most 
overt act ha.s factors which are not explicit. Strain thought 
as far u-s we may and not all consequences can be foreseen 
or iiiudc un cxpres.s or known part of reflection and de- 
cision. In the face of such empirical facts, the assumption 
thiit nature in itself is all of tlie same kind, all distinct, 
exfilicil ami evident,, having no hidden possibilities, no 
novelties or obscurities, is possible only on the basis of a 
philosophy which at some point draws an arbitrary Ime 
liCtween nature and experience. An empirical philosophy 
must replace the traditional separation of nature and ex- 
perience with the idea of continuity. 
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II -The Methods of Philosophy* 

If (.he empirical ni(h.hod were uiiivtTsally or even ,^cncr»- 
ally atloptod in jihilcisophi/Jiif;, there would he no need (if 
referrinj? to ejtperieuee. '('he sdeuliile iiuiuirf'f fnlks ari<l 
write about [lartieular ohsiuved events iuul qualitic'?, 
about specific calculations and reasouiuirs. He makes no al- 
lusion to experience; one would probably have to scaiTh a 
long time through reports of special researciies in nrdet to 
find the word. The reason is that everything de.signated 
by the word “experience" is so adequately incorporated in- 
to scientific procedures and subject-matter that to mention 
experience would bo only to duplicate in a general term 
what is already covered in definite ienns. Of course, 
this was not always so. And we may, if aufticienily hope- 
ful, imtidpatu a similar outcome in philosophy- hut the 
date docs not afipeat to be close at hand; wc are, in phil- 
osophic theory, nearer to the time of .Roger Bacon thati 
to that of Newton. 

It is the contrast of empirical method with oth(.‘r uwth- 
ods employed in philosaphixing, together with the strik- 
ing dissimilarity of re.siilts yieldcfl by an empirical method 
and profes.sed non-empirical methods that niaki* the dis- 
cussion of the methodological import of “experience'’ for 
philosophy pertinent and indeed iiulisptinsable. 

The consideration of method muy suitably begin with 
the contrast between groscs macrt^copic, crude siibjeit- 
matiers in primary experience and the refined, derived ob- 
jects of reflection. Tim di-Htinction is one between what is 
experienced, as tlie result of ci minimum of incidental re- 
flection and what is experienced in consequence of con- 
tinued and regulated reflective inquiry. For derived and 
refined products are experienced only beoau.se of the inter- 

* From Experience and Nature- (second edlUoa) . Cb. I. 
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vention of systematic thinking. The objects of both science 
and {jliiiosophy obviously belong chiefly to the secondary 
and rciined system. But at this point we come to a marked 
divergence bci.weon science and (non-empirical) philos- 
ophy, the natural sciences not only draw their mate- 
rial from primary experience, but they refer it back again 
for test. 

That, the subject-matter of primary experience sets the 
problems of science and furnishes the first data of the re- 
flection wisich constructs the secondary objects is evident, 
it is also obvious that test and verification of the latter are 
secui'cd only by return to things of crude or macroscopic 
exporknee—tbe sun, earth, plants and animals of common 
everyday life. But when the secondary objects, the refined 
objects, are employed as a method or road for coming at 
them, they got the moaning contained in a whole system 
of W'lalecl objects; they arc rendered continuous with the 
rent of juitiire and take on the import of the things they 
are now soon to be continuous with. The phenomena ob- 
served in the eclipse te.sted and, as far as they went, con- 
firmed Einstein’s theory of deflection of light by mass 
Put. that Is far from being the whole story. The phenom- 
ena tlu'mst'ivcs got a far-reaching significance they did not 
previously have. 

That pliilnsophy i.s a mode of reflection, often of a sub- 
tle and penetrating .sort, goes without saying. The charge 
Unit i-s brought against the non-empirical method of phi- 
losopIiiKing is not that it depends upon theorizing, but 
that it ffdls tu use refined, secondary products as a path 
pointing and leading back to something in primary expen- 
ence. The resulting failure is threefold. 

First, there is no verification, no effort even to test an 
check What i.s even worse, secondly, is that the things oi 
ordinary experience do not get enlargement and ennch- 
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ment of mefiniiiR as they do whfn approarhod through iho 
medium of scientific principlos and roasonings. d'his Lick 
uf functiun reacts, ui the third place, hack ujHTr) the ])hil- 
osophic suljject-matler in itself. Not tested hy tiring em- 
ployed to sec what it lead.s to in ordinary e,speriem’r and 
wlut new meanings it amtrilmtes, this sidijeet-mal ter be 
coroes arbitrary and aloof — what is called '‘alistract” when 
that word is used in a bad sense to fiesignate stunething 
which exclusively occupies a realm of its own without con- 
tact with tlie things of ordinaiy experience. 

A first-rate test of the value of any philosophy which Ls 
offered us is this: Docs it end in condusioiis which, when 
they are referred back to ordinary lifc-exp<‘riont:cs and 
their predicaments, render them more signiricant, more 
luminous to us, and make our dealings with them nun« 
fiuitful? Or does it terminute in rendering the tiling', of 
ordinary experience more opaque than they were before, 
and in depriving them of having in ’■‘reality" even ihc 
significance they had previously seemeil to have? d 
yield the enrichment and imTease of power of ordinary 
things which the results of idiysical science afford w'hen 
applied in every-day affairs? Or docs it become a mysl.ery 
that these ordinary things should be what they are, nr in- 
deed that they should he at all, while (tlnlosophit' concept'^ 
aie left to dwell in separaiicm in somn techult-nl realm of 
thdr own? It is the fact that so many philosophic, s termi' 
nate in conclusions that make it necessary in disparage 
and condemn primary experience, leading those who hold 
them to measure the .sublimity of their ‘'realities" fL*, phil- 
osophically defined by remoteness from the concerns of 
daily life, which leads cultivated common .sense to look 
askance at philosophy. 

What empirical method exact.s of philosophy is two 
things: First, that refined methods and products be traced 
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liaLk to their ong n in pnmary expenence m all ts heter 
Tgc -L-ly and fallness, so that the needs and problems out 
of which they arise and which they have to satisfy be ac- 
knowledged, Secondly, that the secondary methods and 
1 ondusions he brought back to dte things of ordinary ex- 
[leriencc, in all their coarseness and crudity, for verifica- 
tion. In this way, the methods of analytic reflection yield 
materials which form the ingredients of a method of desig- 
nation, denotation, in philosophy. A scientific work m 
physics or astronomy gives a record of calculations and 
deductions that were derived from past observations and 
e.xperiments- But it is more than a record; it is also an in- 
dication, an assignmenr, of further observations and e\- 
perimenls to be performed. No scientific report would get 
a hearing if it did not describe the apparatus by means of 
whitli cKporimenta were carritni on and results obtained; 
not that apparatus Is wonshipped, but because this proce- 
dure. t<dis other inquirers how they are to go to work to 
get, results which will agree or disagree in their experience 
with those previously arrived at, and thus confirm, mod- 
ify and rectify the latter. The recorded scientific result 
is in effect a of a method to be followed and a 

pmUvihn of what will be found when specified observa- 
tions are set on foot. That is all a philosophy can be or 
do. 

[J| -Precarious and Stable Events* 

5 

Ifpon their surface, the reports of the world which form 
otir dilTerent philo.sojflnea are various to the point of stok 
cofttrnriness. I'bey range from spiritualism to materialism, 
from absolutism to relativistic phenomenalism, from trans- 
< endentalism to po.sitivism, from rationalism to sensahon- 

* From Mxpftrimce and Nature, pp- 28-30; 46-48; 70-71. 
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alittm, from idealfetti to roalism, from suljjectivism fo b.iUi 
obiuctivism, from 'Platonic realism to nonusuUi.sm. The ai- 
ray of ctintradictlnns is so irnposltig as (o to h< sp- 

lits that the; niiml of man has tackled ao impossihle’ jeib, 
or that, philosophers have aliandortcel thcniscivcs to v.-i' 
gaiy, 'Phest! radical opposiiitms in pjhilosoplicm suggest 
however another consideration. 7'hey suggest that all their 
different philosophies have a common [iremise, and that 
their diversity is due to acccpiancr, of a common premise 
Variant philosophies may be looked at as different ways of 
supplying recipes for denying to the universe the character 
of contingency which it possesses so integrally that its de- 
nial leaves the reflecting mind without a dew, and puts 
subsequent philosophising «t the mercy of temperament, 
interest and local surfmmciJngs, 

Quarrels among coniUding types of philosophy urn tints 
family quarrels. 'J'hey go on within the limits of ix loo 
domestic cirdc, and can be .settled only by venturing 
further afield, and out of doors. Concerned with imputing 
complete, finished and sure chtiractcr to the world of real 
existence, e'vcn if things have to be broken into two di*;- 
connected piece.s in order to accomplish the msult, the 
character desiderated can p!aii.sibly be found in rensmi or 
in mechanism; in rational cnncepiioiis like those of math- 
ematics, or brute things like sensory data; in atoms ur in 
essences; in consciousneiss or in a physical vxlernabty 
which forces and overrides consciousness. 

As against this common ideutlticalion of reality with 
what is sure, regular and iini.sbed, exporieiicn in unsophis- 
ticated form.^ gives evidence of a differetit world and 
points to a different metaphysics. We live in a world 
which is an impressive and irresistible mixture of sufficien- 
cies, tight completenesses, order, recurrences which make 
possible prediction and control, and singularities, ambigm- 
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ties, tmcertain possibilities, processes going en to conse- 
quenavH as yet indeterminate. They are mixed not me^ 

( hmdcally hot vitally like the wheat and tares of the par- 
able* Wc may recognise them separately but we cannot 
dfivicic i.lu'tii, for unlike wheat and tares they grow from 
the same. root. Qualities have defects as necessary condi- 
tio tut of tlu'dr excellencies; the instrumentalities of truth 
are the causes of error; change gives meaning to perma- 
nence and retmrronce makes novelty possible. A world that 
was wholly risky would be a world in which adventure is 
impossible, and only a living world can include death 
Such facts have been, celebrated by thinkers like Heradei- 
tus and 'laoize; they have been greeted by theologians as 
furnishing occa.sions for exercise of divine grace; they 
have been dabttralely formulated by various schools under 
a prindplu of relativity, so defined a.s to become itself £- 
mil runl absolute. But tliey have rarely been frankly recog- 
nised as futidimmutally significant for the formation of a 
natural i.*^.tic t netaphysics. 

ii 

'rhe value of the notion of experience for philosophic 
reflect ion is that it denotes both the field, the sun and 
clouds arid rain, seeds and harvest, and the man who 
labons, who plans, invents, uses, suffers, and enjoys. Ex- 
perience denotes what is experienced, the world of events 
and porsnn.s; and it denotes that world caught up into ex- 
pericuciug, the eareer and destiny of mankind. 

'J’hfi d<vtut.itiun.s that constitute experience point to his- 
tory, to temporal process. The technically expert are 
aware how much ingenuity has been spent upon discover- 
ing .something which .shall be wholly present so com- 
pletely present as to exdude movement and change 
There are pAase^ of things to which this search is perti- 
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ncnt There -ire moment'; f lonsiimniati n when befnrp 
and after are legitimately f rgotten and the stile slakt of 

man is in the present. But. oven .sueh objects are disetiv- 
ered to arise as culminations of pwes-seH, and t<i lie m 
turn transitive and effective, while they may he also prc'- 
dirtive or cognitively significant, Tlie legitimacy of time- 
less absorption is no argument in behalf of the legitimacy 
of timeless objects. Experience is history; and the tnhnK 
of some objects as final is itself an episode in hi.story. 1 he 
testimony of an absorbed consciousness that at last it rests 
upon something superior to the vicissitudes of time h of 
no more cognitive worth than the testimony of any other 
purely immediate consciousness. That is, it is not tegti- 
mony at all, it is a having, not a knowing. And hence 
when treated m cognition, it is never natund and naive, it 
is suborned in the interest of a sophlstirated metaphy.SKs, 
There is no testimony in such moments Just because of 
absorption in the immediate qualities of the oh|t'rt. 'Ilierc 
arc erijoynu'uf, anti iio.s.'tc.saion, with no nwi of fhtiufdit .’t'. 
to how the objc'ct came or whither it is going, what cvi" 
douce it gives. And when it turns ovitlouco, it uUvays 
tides to an existence which Is partial or particular, ant! 
local. 

The assumption that the ultimate and tin* inuncdiate 
object is timeless is respomible for one of the insohihle 
problems of certain types of philosopliy, The past and lU' 
lure are rendered purely inferential, spccultitive, somc'' 
thing to be reached by pure faith. But in fart .anything 
denoted is found to have temporal totality .and referent t*. 
it has movement from and toward 'H'lihh it.; it is marked 
by waxings and waniags. The translation of tempiiral (jual- 
ity into an ordc.r of time bs an intellectual arrangement, 
and is subject to doubt and error. Although pastm'KS and 
futurity are qualities of everjdhing present, .such present-e 
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does nut guanintpc the date at wiuch Columbus discovered 
Amcrir-a nor 'when the next ecLpse of the moon ■will occur 
F<h' thcHc things are matters that require measurements, 

( opijuirisuns, connection remote occurrences. But ob- 
jects of imesent experience have the actuality of a tem- 
pcrrnl protHissioii, and accordingly reflection may assign 
an ortkr of succession within something which non- 
reflcbtivcdy exists and is had. 

The conjunction of problematic and determinate char- 
acters in nature renders every e^dstence, as well as every 
idea and human act, an experiment in fact, even though 
not is design. To be intelligently experimental is but to 
be conacimis of this intersection of natural conditions so 
as to profit by it instead of being at its mercy. The Chris- 
tum idea of this world and this life as a probation is a 
kmd of di.stortcd recognition of the situation; distorted be- 
cause it applied wholc-sak to one stretch of existence m 
contrast with another, regarded as original and final. But 
III truth anything which can exist at any place and at any 
iimc subject to lcsl.s imposed upon it by surround- 

mg-s, which are only in part compatible and reenforcing 
'rhi.'.sc surroundings test it.'^ strength and measure its en- 
durnnciu As we can discour.se of change only in terras of 
vclocily («Ki acceleration tvliich involve relations to other 
Ibmgs, so assertion of the permauent and enduring is com- 
luimtivc, 'I'hc .stablest thing we can speak of is not free 
ir»m conditioits set to it by other things. That even the 
scjlid earth, mountains, the emblems of constancy, appear 
atul disatntoar like the clouds is an old theme of moralists 
and poct.H. The fixed and unchanged being of the Democn- 
tean atom is now reported by inquirers to possess some of 
the trait.^ of his aon-being, and to embody a temporary 
equilibrium in the economy of nature’s compromises and 
adju-stments. A thing may endure aecula seetdorum and 
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yet not be everlasting; it will crumble before tbe gnaw- 
ing tooth of time, as it exceeds a certain measure. Every 
existence is an event, 

IV ■ Process and Structure* 

This fact — that every existence is an event*— 1.=! nothing 
at which to repine and nothing to gloat over. It is sonic- 
thing to be noted and used. If it is disC'omlUing when ap- 
plied to good things, to oiir friends, possessions and pre- 
cious selves, it is consoling also to know that no evil en- 
dures forever; that the longest lane turns .sometime, and 
that the memory of lo.ss of nearest and dearest grows dim 
in time. The eventful character of all existence.^ is no rea- 
son for consigning them to the realm of more appearance 
any more than it is a reason for idealizing flux into a 
deity. The important thing is measure, relation, ratio, 
knowledge of the comparative tempos of change. In math- 
ematics some variables are constants in .some prohlems, 
so it is in nature and life. The rate of change of some 
things is so slow, or is so rhythmic, (hat Iheso chaisgfs 
have all the advantages of stability in ckaling with mme 
transitory and irregular happenings- '-if we know enough 
Indeed, if any one thing that concerns us is subject to 
change, it is fortunate that all other things change. A 
thing “absolutely” stable and unchangeable would be out 
of the range of the principle of action and reaction, of re- 
sistance and leverage as well as of friction. Here it would 
have no applicability, no potentiality of use as measure 
and control of other events. To de.signate the slower and 
the regular rh3d;hraic events structure, and more rapid and 
irregular ones process, Is .sound practical sense. It ex- 
presses the function of one in respect to the other. 

But spiritualistic idealism and materialism alike treat 

* From Experience and Nature, pp. tl~74. 
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ihuf rclatic naJ and functional distmctioii as somethuig 
fbcpd and al solute One doctrine &n Is structure n a frame- 
work of ideal forms, the other finds it in matter. They 
ci^rce in suppo.sing that structure has some superlative 
tc'dlity. This suppusiiiou is another form taken by prefer- 
ence for the stalile over the precarious aiid uncompleted. 
The fact is that all structure Ls structure of something; 
anything defined d:s structure is a character of events, not 
soniothliig intrinsic and per se. A set of traits is called 
structure, because of its limiting function in relation to 
other traits of events. A house has a structure; in com- 
parison with the (iisintegration and collapse that would 
occur without its presence, this structure is fixed. Yet it 
IS not something external to which the changes involved 
in building and using the house have to submit. It is 
rather an arrangement of changing events such that prop- 
erties which change slowly, limit and direct a series of 
quick changes and give them an order which they do not 
utliorwlsc pos.sess. .Structure is constancy of means, of 
Ihing.s used for consequences, uot of things taken by them- 
selves or absolutely. Structure is what makes construction 
possible and cannot be discovered or defined except in 
home rcalued ctmstruction, construction being, of course, 
jui evident order of changes. The isolation of structure 
from the changes whose stable ordering it is, renders it 
inysterious—'Sumelbing that i.s metaphysical in the pop- 
ular .sen.se of the word, a kind of ghostly queerness. ^ 

The “matter" of materialists and the "spirit” of ideal- 
is<s is a creature similar to the constitution of the United 
States in the mind.s of unimafpuative persons. Obviously 
the real con-Stitution is certain basic relationships among 
the activities of the citizens of the country; it is a prop- 
erty or pliase of the.se processes, so connected with them 
as to influence their rate and direction of change. But by 
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Hteralists it is often conceived of as something' e’^ternal 
to them; in itself fixed, a rifitid framework to which al! 
chanKcs must nccoramodulc themselves. tSimilarly what wo 
call matter is that character of natural events which is so 
Ued up with changes tlnit are sufficiently rapid !o Im per- 
ceptible as to give the latter a charactcrisiie rhytinmh 
order, the causal sequence, ft is nf) cause or soiiree of 
events or processes; no absolute tnonardi; no prineSpk* of 
explanation; no substance behind or underlying changes- - 
save in that sense of sub.stance in which a man well forti- 
fied with this world’s goods, and hence aide to mainUm 
himself through vicissitude.s of surroundings, is a man of 
substance. The name clesignate.s a character in o|a'ration, 
not an entity. 

Thai structure, whether of the kind called materin! or 
of the kind summed up in the word mental, is stable t>r 
permanent relationatly and in it.s office, may he .shown in 
another way. There Ls no action without reaction; (heri' is 
no exclusively one-way exercise 'of conditioning jmwer, no 
mode of regulation that operates whtdly from above to 
below or from within ontward.s or from witlumt inwaitls 
Whatever itiflucncos the changes of other thlng>> is itself 
changed. The Idea of an activity prom'ding only in one 
direction, of an unmoved mover, Is n survival of Orwdt 
physics, It has been banished from science, but ronams 
to haunt philosophy. The vague and mystcriou.s properties 
assigned to mind arul matter, the very conceptions i>f 
mind and matter in traditional thought, are glawt.'; walk 
ing underground. The notion of matter adually t'oiuui in 
the practice of science has nothing in commotr witix the 
matter of materialists—and almost everylxKly is .still a 
materialist as to matter, to wbicii he merely iuhis a .set,- 
ond rigid structure which he calls mind. The rnatfer of 
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science ju a character of natural events and changes as 
they change; tkdr character of regular and stable order. 

V- Causes and Effects (Means and Ends)* 

By the nature of the case, causality, however it be de- 
ftnosh consists in the seriu^-ntial order itself_. and not in a 
last term which as such is irrelevant to causality, although 
It may, of course,, be, in addition, an initial term in an- 
other pertuentia.1 order. The view held— or implied— by 
some '■^mechanists," which treats an initial term as if it 
had an inherent generative force which it somehow emits 
and bei5towcs upon its successors, is all of a piece with the 
view held hy teleologists which implies that an end brings 
about its own antecedents. Both isolate an event from the 
history in which it belongs and in which it has its char- 
acter, Both make a factitiously isolated position in a tem- 
porni order a mark of true reality, one theory selecting in- 
jtiii! place and the other final place. But in fact causality 
is another name for the sequential order itself; and since 
this hi an order of a history having a beginning and end, 
flmce is notliirig more absurd than setting causality over 
against fithev initiaiion or finality. 

From the stuncipoint of control and utilization, the 
temlency to a-ssign supcritir reality to causes is explicable 
\ “esiusc" is not merely an antecedent; it is that ante- 
cedent vviiich if rnanipulatcrl regulates the occurrence of 
the cimseqacnl, 't'his is why the sun rather than night is 
the tuusal amdition of day. Knowing that consequences 
Will fake care tif t}iemselve.s if conditions can be had and 
managed, ;ui inenvcUexible naturitl pragmatism indulges in 
a cheap and short conversion, and conceives the cause as 
mtnnsii’ally more primary and necessary. This practical 

* Fttiju lixpfrkncc ftnei Nntiii't, pp. 109-111; 114-116. 
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tendency is increased by the fact, that time is a sufienor 
and (iignifler; present troubles lose their aruleness when 
thty are no longer present. Old times are proverbially the 
good old times, and history begins with a tlardim of Pau> 
dise or a Golden Age. Goodj being congeninl, i.*i held to b<' 
normal; and what i.s suffered is a deviation, creating the 
problem of evil. Thus the earlier gets moral dignity ;us 
well as practical superiority. But in e.si.stence, (tr meta- 
physically, cause and effect are on the same level; they 
are portions of one and the same historic process, each 
having immediate or esthetic quality and each having effi- 
cacy, or serial connectioru Since existence is historic it 
can be known or understoocl only a.s each portiesn is dis» 
tinguished and related. .For knowledge “caiisf” and “ef- 
fect” alike have a partud and truncated being, Jt is as 
much a part of the real being of atoms that they give iise 
in time, under increasing complication of rehuionships, to 
qualities of bine and sweet, pain and beauty, os that they 
have at a cro.ss-section of time extension, mass, or weight. 

The problem is neither psychological nor episteroologS" 
cal. It is metaphy.Hic:il or exislcntiab Jt is whether exist- 
ence consists of events, or is possessed of temporal qual- 
ity, characteri^ied by beginning, proev-S-s and eiulitig. If so, 
the affair of later and earlier, however important it i.s for 
particular practical matters, i,s indifferent to a theory of 
valuation of existence. It Is as arbitrary to us-sigu com- 
plete reality to atoms at the exixsnse of mind luul con- 
scious experience as it is to make a rigid separation be- 
tween here and there in space. Di.stinctiyn is genuine and 
for some purposes necessary. But it is not a distinction of 
kinds or degrees of reality. Space here is joined to space 
there, and events then are joined to events now; the real- 
ity is as much in the joining as in the distinction. In order 
to control the course of events it is indispensable to know 
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their coi'idttioiif:. But 1.0 diaracterize the conditions, it is 
nC't'Cfci'ay to Jutve followed fhetn to some terra, which is 
not fully fnllowod liU we arrive at something enjoyed or 
Milferc'fi, luul und usctl, in conscious experience. Vital and 
( (Mi.'Ahnts event. s nxlnldt ticlualwaticm of properties that 
are hot fully ^dwplaywl in the aunpler relationships that 
are liy definition Uirmed physical. 

If wn discount phictical bias toward the regular and 
repnnU'd, and hence toward “causes" as opposed to con- 
sec(UWK'cs, all that is indicated by the transiency of im- 
metltalfi qualitative afiairs is that immediacy is immediacy, 
By the nature <if the case the occurrence of the immediate 
JkS at the mertry of the .sequential order. In the case of the 
things which appeal to comnioa-sense as substances, prop- 
crtifis like mns.s and inertia, tmdmnged solidity and exten- 
‘tion, <'0uut Kate of change is slow; and presents it- 
iiclf tis u uuitttT of attrition and accumulation; spatial 
qualtiicfi wdilfh arc static chieily figure. Time is of compat- 
ntivc; iridiffercnce lo the change of solid substances; a mil- 
lion yours is a day. But whatever depends for its existence 
uf^iuj The (Jitcrnclion of a large number of independent 
v,u'iftl»lfls iii in unstaldc otiuUibrium; its rate of change ia 
rapid: ^uci'es.'iivc {puilities have no obvious connection 
with tme niunhor; any shift of any part may alter the 
whole pattern. Thins, while light .and water are “sub- 
^Umvh," a rainbow, dc^iciiding upon a highly specialized 
t’onjuuclUm of light and vapor, and being transient, is 
only it “pherurnmnon." Such immediate qualities as red 
and blue, .swctt anti .liour, tone, the pleasant and unpleas- 
tnit, di'i>i»nd upon an extraordinary vailety and complex- 
ity of conditiimtng events; hence they are evanescent 
They ate tifvor exactly reduplicated, because the exact 
combmatlon of events of which they are termini does not 
precisely rectm. Hence they are even more “phenomenar’ 
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than a rainbow; they must he hitehed to sultslanec as if'^ 
"modes” lo get slaiuling in "reality," 

Thus the things that are most [irccitnis, thul are final, 
being just the things that are unsialfic arul mosi easdy 
changing, seem to be different in kintl from gontl, soiul, 
nld-fashioned subatanexu 'AlatUm has (unaxl out to he noth- 
ing like as lumpy and chunky as unimaginattve prejudice 
conceived it to be. But as compareci'with the changes of 
immediate qualities it seems in any case solid and sub- 
stantial; a fact which accounts, I suppose, hw the inser- 
tion of an immaterial sort of substance, after the analogy 
of matter-substance, underneath mental affairs. But when 
it is recognized that the latter are eventual and cousum- 
nutory to highly complicaleti interactions of natural 
events, their transiency becomes it.‘tt*lf ii)(e!lipiblc; it is no 
ground of argument for !i radical difference fnmi the jibys- 
icdl, tho latter being also resolvable into a cd-ifirnckt of 
the course of events. While “consciou.sne.s.s" as the con- 
spicuous and vivid presence of immCfUate qualiiira and of 
meaning.^, is alone tif direct worth, things not immediiddy 
present, whose intrinsic quaUtie.s are not diret'tly hml, arc 
primary from the standpoint of control, hor jii.st because 
the things that are directly had are lictih previtnm and 
evanescent, the only thing that can be thought of is tiu* 
conditions under which they are bad, Thu comiunti, pt'r 
vasive and repeated is of superior rank from tin* stand- 
point of safeguarding and buttres.sing the having of termi- 
nal qualities. Directly wc can do nothing with the latter 
save have, enjoy Oiud suffer them, St) refiocllon i.s con- 
cerned with the order which conditions, preveni.s and 
cures their occurrence. The irony of many historic sys- 
tems of philosophy is that they have ao invertt'd the ac- 
tualities of the case. The general, recurrent and cstunsnc 
has been treated as the worthy and superior kind of ite- 
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ing, the immediate, latenaive, transitory, and qualitatively 
indlviduaJijfeci has been taken to be of importance only 
whof) it is imputed to somelliing ordinary, which is all the 
uinvorsnl can denotatively mean. Tn truth, the universal 
and statdc am Iniporiant, becama they are the instrumen- 
taUtie.s the efficaciau.s conditions, of the occurrence of the 
i(ni(jue, titiHlabk and [lassing. 

To point out something as a fact is not the same thing 
as to commend or eulogize the fact, I am not saying that 
it IS a fine and noble thing that whatever is immediately 
amsumm&tory and precious should be also evanescent and 
unique, never completely subject to principle and rule. A 
Importer is not imcessarily to blame for the state of things 
that he rrporls. The fact hereby reported is so unescap- 
abhi and so obvioii.^i to a candid empiricist that there is 
no occftsion for either eulogy or condemnation. 

Vr-TlicSocial’'‘ 

'I'hftre are at Iho present time a considerable number of 
{xmsoufi who iiabitually employ the social as a principle of 
plulo.sophic. rvficrhion and who assign it a force equal and 
t vet) superittf to that asevibed. the physical, vital and men- 
tal. There ate others, jirobahly a greater number, who de- 
dine to take ^'sot’ial” seriously as a category of descrip- 
tion attd iiiter[)retsti<m fur purposes of philosophy, and 
who conceive any atlenjpt so lo take it as involving a 
tonfu.iiun of anthropology and sociology with metaphysics 
'riie ntffiti they would concmlc Is that cultural material 
may throw light, ott the gem»i.s and history of human be- 
liefs idKHit ultiRUttn .subject-matter. Then it is asserted that 
It i.s V)Ut ft case of the familiar genetic fallacy, the confu 
sion of the history of belief with the nature of that be 
Ih'ved, to assign to such an account a place anywhere ex 

*' From Pbfhsophy and Civitinition, pp. 77-92. 
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cept within the. liistoi'y of human ouUurt'. Such a situaliun 
solicits atiwiticin; and .1 deah'o to state us far us linio por- 
fflits what is tlio Intent of those wlm attriinite genuine phih 
osophic import to the idea of the social, 

A start may be ronvenienily iimdo liy noliojj; that as- 
sociated or conjoint behavior is a universal clnaracterKtii; 
of al3 existences. Knowledge is in terms t>f relatoi] oideds 
and unless it is .supposed iliat relation's are a .subjectiv<‘ m- 
trusioUj or that, d la Hume, only ideas art; awsociated, le- 
lation as the nerve of staence correlates with association 
among things, This fact being noted, wo oiiserve that the 
qualities of associated thing.s are displayed enily in nssocia- 
tiou, .since in interactions alone are potentialities released 
and actualized. Furthermore, the manifestation of poten- 
tialities varies with the manner and range of ;i,*i.wH;)Utif>n. 
This statement is only a formal way of railing attention 
to the fact that we characterize an element, any hydrogen, 
not only, as the name implies, in terms of its watRr-'form- 
mg potentiality hut ull,imately In terms of wnsvfitieni’vs 
effected in a whole range of modes of conjoint bclmvior * 

These consideration.^ being prentiseci, attention fmsteni 
upon the fact that the more ininicrtui.s and varied ihe 
forms of association into winch anything enters, the f>s‘ttei 
basis we have for describing and undurstanfltng it, for the 
more complex i.s an association the more fuliy urn froten- 
tialities relca,sed for observation, f^ince things prestnf 
themselves to us in such fashion that narrower and wider 
ranges, simpler and more complex ones, are remiily distni> 

* In case there is objection to the iiskr of the I'nntontiionfc of 
tentiality and a.ctuaHr.atjon, it may be jioitited nut tliat the miuo 
facts may be .stated, though »fi it aceins to me more awkwardly Us 
saying that thinfis in different modes of association oeensimt diiti r- 
ent effects and that our hnowledge of them is adMgjati* la the decree 
in which it includes a broad range of effects due to a varirty uf 
associated operations. 
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gmshed, il would appear that metaphysical description 
and ufidtii-stamliiig ia demarcated as that which has to do 
with the widest ati<l fullest range of associated activity 
\nd I reniafk that if the phrase “degrees of reality” can 
1 k' givfm an ('in[)ir!oally intelligible meaning, that meaning 
wotilrl seem tti depend upon following out the line of 
Ihuiigtd thus suggested * Tn short, there appears to be a 
fairly straight road fo the conclusion that a just gauge of 
the adequacy of any philosophic account of things i? 
found in the extent to which that account is based upon 
taking things in the widest ajnd most complex scale of as- 
sociations open to observation. 

In making this statement I am not unaware that the 
optKisite method has been pursued and is still recom- 
tntmded hy philosophers in good repute: namely, a method 
ha'^itrt on predilection for ultimate and unattached sim- 
ples?, calh’tl by various writers essences, data, etc. The 
question of whether we should begin with the simple or 
the i-iunplex appears to me the most important problem 
in philo.iophic mothod at the present time, cutting under, 
for t’Xiurlplc, the traditional Ui-stinctions of real and ideal 
Or, if U be said that while perforce we are compelled psy- 
t.hohigioily and practically to begin with the complex, 
phihiSi^pk)! begins only when we have come upon simples, 
Urn proldenn of metlmd still remains. Are these simples 
isolated and self-sufficient, or are they the results of in- 
tellectual apalyiiia, themselves intellectual rather than ex- 
istential in quality, and therefore of value only in the 
ilugrce in which they afford us means of arriving at a bet- 
ter understanding of the complex wholes with which we 
licpn? Time forbids consideration of this fundamental 

* It is }«rhaf>3 worth wWle in p.nasing to note also that such con- 
tejits as “Ifcvdj," iuvt ‘'cmcT^etiCc” seem to be most readily definable 
upon the fmis ot this considerttUoti, 
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question. I content myJiclf with oliserviing thnl tiie hy- 
pothesis that ultimate and dotacht-d simples ni'o the only 
reals for philosophy seems to be the sole logical alterna 
five to the position that the wider atid mm'e ootnpk'^i tin' 
unge of associated interaction with wlneb we desd, the 
more fully is the nature of the object uf philosophic 
thought revealed to us. Hence, the Lssut' a.s to mt'lhtid re- 
duces itself to the question whether'i.stdated sirnplfts can 
be asserted without aclf-conlradiction tiv he ultimate and 
self'sufficienl on their own account. Those who do not 
accept them ns the real, appear committed to the position 
herein stated. 

While the fact of association ruul of range of associa- 
tions as deteruuning ‘hlt>gre<‘.s of reality" gives u.s oiu 
starting point, it gives only a starting |)ohif for discusaing 
the value of “social” as a philosophic category. For hy the 
floeial as a rlistinctive mode of iissociation is df'iiott'd spe- 
afically human forms of grouping, and these, according to 
the findings rrf science, appear only late in time. Heme, 
the objection which readily occurs to mind. The view that 
“social" in its dmraeteristinilly Inmum .sense is nu impHir- 
tant category is met with the rtttort that, on the contrary, 
it IS hut a highly .special case of a.s.soidation and as .such ii 
restricted in significauce, humanly interesting of toinv, 
but a matter of detail rather than of an ituponuni, ptm- 
cipk. My introductory remarks were intended tti: an antic- 
jpatory reply to such an objection. The bare concept of us- 
sodation is a wholly formal category. If acquin'S content 
only by considering the different forms of asstKn'ivtion 
which constitute the material of mcperkiiee. Thus, while it 
is admitted that society, in the human .seate, Is a form of 
association that is restricted in its space-time nmnifesta- 
tion, it cannot be placed in contrast with asjsoc'miion in 
general. Its import ctm be determined not hy comparing 
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it witii awfU-ialioti irt its K^cneric formal sense, but only by 
comparing anri contrasting it with other special types of 
,1‘^sociation. 

This fact gives what has been said regarding the impor- 
tance range and complexity of association as a philo- 
Nophlc measure iis special import. If reference to associa- 
tion is tn he iuiyihing more than a ceremonial and barren 
act of deference, if i? is to be used in an enterprise of phil- 
osophic description and understanding, it indicates the 
necessity of study and analysis of the different modes of 
association that present themselves in experience. And the 
imi>Hcation of our argument is that in such a comparison 
of definiie lype.s of association, the social, in its human 
sense, is the richest, fullest and most delicately subtle of 
niiy mode gcfually cx{>erienced. There is no need to go 
through the form of rliscovering, a.s if for the first time, 
the difft'Pent typical modes which arc to be compared and 
contras I eth They have been made familiar enough in the 
ctmr.se of thought. Aside from social, whose thoroughgoing 
utittshiiuon stilt awaits adequate acknowledgment, they are 
the physical, the vital <tr tuganic, and the mental. The gist 
of our problem ctm.msts in deciding which of these forms 
j'lrcsrists the bfuadest and fullest range of associations. As- 
isociEitioft in general i.s but a matrix; its fillings are the 
facts of fissofiation actually displayed in nature. Indeed, 
the catt'gory of association is but a highly abstract nota- 
tion of what is formally common to the special modes 
Denial of opptwitiun between the social and natural is 
an import ant rlement cif the meMntng of "social” as a cat- 
(•pory; and if ttnyone is iuteresled in finding out the intent 
tjf thosf- who would employ *‘soda.r’ as a philosophic cate- 
giuy, that one shoiild begin by asking himself what are 
the implinvihms of the current separation of natural and 
Sidcnce.'?, and whether upon reflection he is willing 
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to fitand by A denhil of tht' scparatioii is nol <m1y 
possible to ii sane inhul, hat ia rlemaiiflfd by aiiy nn'iU- 
odolfigical adoption of the princtplf* of coipjimity, oiid 
also, as will be indicated later, by social pborunnma thuii- 
solves, ripon the hypotho.sis of contitntity -if that is to bo 
termed a hypothesis whid) ciuinnl be detdod witlvoul self 
contradictioiv-'the social, in .spite tif whatever may be 
said regar<ling the temporal tind spatial limitaliwi of its 
manifestations, furnishes philnsophioally tiie inclusive cat- 
egory, 

A twofold harm is wrought by the current .sepHration 
of social and natural science and by accepting the nmmi- 
mg which attaches to social after it has bcmi thus dt- 
vorcecl. The chief point at which philosophy may be of aid 
m tlKV pursuits of the social srieiices lie;; preci'Sely here. In 
the degree in which what, passes for social scicnri' U Indlt 
upon the notion of a gap between naturul ;imi .’^ati-d phc" 
iiomena, that science is truncated, arbitrary am! insccurt . 
An analytic survey of the presenl, status of (he social 
encf'H would be newhtd to justify this remark. Hut theie 
aio only a few sociologist.^ who have veniumi as yet to 
assert (but there i.s .something ilLsthiflivt’ or uniquo in fit) 
dal phenomena; so we are met with a pamtlosind .sttus'- 
twn in which social phenomena are isolated from phys- 
ical and organic considerations and yet are explainer! in 
physical, organic or psychological terms insteari of in 
diaracteristically .social terms, in psychology the tH-rsistiiig 
tradition of a purely individualistic aird {rrivate istibjft t» 
matter is to be attributed directly to neglect of tin* .sm ml 
conditions of mental phenomena, while indirectly this 
neglect goes back, to a separation of s«tal from natural , 
since only acknowledgment of the continuiiy of the so 
dal and the natural provides the Intermediary terms 
which link psychological phenomena with others. 
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Ihf'Sf are l)Ut too casual and abbreviated bints of the 
nu-atiing of tbe assertion that the performance of the serv- 
lU' wbicli pbibtfiopby might theoretically render to the 

lal srienccs wails upon the frank acknowledgment of 
tiie sui-ial an a category auiLinnons with and inclusive of 
the tatoRories of the physical, vital and mental. 

I’tds reference to the sciences is not to be regarded, 
however, ns Implyin’g an adoption of that conception of 
phihwoidiy whicli identifies it exclusively with either an 
analysis or a synthesis of the premises or results of the 
sp( cia! sciencc!.s. On the contrary, the sciences themselves 
are outgrowths of some phase of social culture, from which 
they derive their instruments, physical and intellectual, 
and Ijy which Iheir problems and aims are set. The only 
philosophy which can '‘critid?.c’’ the premises of the spe- 
tldl aciciw w, 'without tunning the danger of being itself a 
psemdo^r-iLicnce, is ihai which takes into account the an- 
tbrnpohijprrtl (in its broadest sense) basis of the sciences, 
jUHt ms the only tmv llmt can synthesize their conclusions, 
withiiut rinmitsg a like danger, is the one which steps out- 
mde these rnnclusiofis to place them in the broader con- 
tCKf. of social life. 

In now turning to the maitr point, the social as a rank- 
ing phihi.yjphin cuteftory, on the ground that it is indica- 
tive of the widest and richest range of association empiri- 
cally acces.'uhlc (and no apology is offered for basing phil- 
OSfiphy upon the empirically manifest rather than upon 
the utumU), it i.s necessary to point out a certain ambigu- 
ity of language which because of brevity of exposition, ne- 
('cwiui tly attaches to our statement. Social phenomm are 
not of tlumiMcIves, of course, equivalent to social as a cate- 
gory, 't’he latter is derived from the former by means of an 
intcltcctual nmdysia wlsich determines what is their distmc' 
live dmracter. Now 1 am not here dealing with the impor- 
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tant and eventually iniperullve problem uf the ilcjiory of 
tiie soaaJ or (hr detcrmluati n of the cbm trr st cs 
which constiUtle the distinguishinK tmturo of the suiml, 
but I'UlhtT with soda! [jhenonu'ina en gfoi's as romprchfusd 
ing, for philosophic analysis, physical, orgarue and tuonlal 
phertotneita in a mode of association in which the latter 
take on new properties and rxereiso new funditurs. In 
other words, 1 am here implying thi^t social phenomena 
do as a matter of fact manifest sonteihinf’ distinctive, and 
that that something ttffords the key to a naturalistic ac- 
count of phenomena baffling philosophic iriterpretatioti 
when it is left out of account. To those who accept this 
view, the burden of proof as to the valur id '‘sociar’ as a 
metaphysical category lies upon those who habitually treat 
its worth as trivial. For what <!<> ifuy meari by sodal phe- 
nomena? n social phenomena are not an ctfcmplihcation 
upon the widest ami most ititrkaic .scale of the gemrtt 
trait of associated hohavior or itnciHCtiou, what do tliey 
signify? T see but one kind of answer (tpcii to thcui, rov- 
ering two alternatives: Either sfKial pbenomenn are anom- 
alous, an excrescence or intrusion, supervening in an atti» 
dental and mcaningkss way upon other phtmotnena, nr 
else they have no distinctivi? import, being in reality nt)tk' 
mg Imt phy.sical, vital or psychological phenomena, Does 
not each of these views contradict the observable traits of 
social phenomena? 

Upon a pima. jack view, social phenontensi take up and 
incorporate within themselves things asswdated in (he nar- 
rower way which we terra the physical It giv«:s a lydi- 
crous result to think of social phenomena rrsvrely as lytng 
on top of physical phenomena; such a notion is negated 
by the most casual observation of the facts, What would 
social phenomena be without the phy.sical factor of land, 
including all the natural resources {and ob.stacks) and 
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f tmiH jf energy (or whidi the word bad stands? What 
would social ph^-iunnena be without the tools and tna- 
chuic.H by which physical energies are utilized? Or what 
would they be wilhemt physical appliances and appara- 
tus^ froRi clothes and houses to railways, temples and 
l>rinttng.'pfOH«(‘s? No, It is not Uie social which is a super- 
ftcuil catogrsry. 'rhe viow of those is superficial who fml 
to see that in the social the physical is taken up into a 
Wider and more cfunplex and delicate system, of interac- 
llonu so that it takes on new properties by release of poten- 
tialities previously confined because of absence of full 
mtmetion. 

The same lamsi deration applies to the inclusion within 
the .wcial of the vital or organic. The members of society 
,tu* living human beings with Ihe characteristics of living 
tiwitircs; but as they enter into distinctively human as- 
sttiia'llons tlioir .siricUy organic properties are modified 
and own transformed. Ciertain physiological factors of sex, 
of procreation, imouuurity and need of care, are assuredly 
uufdlnitffd in Iho functions expressed in family life. But 
however great the role of animal lu.st, there is something 
more in any family us.suciaLitm than bare physiological fac- 
tors. 'rim fact of transfonnatton of the purely organic by 
UHlusion within tlie scope of human association is so ob- 
vious- -note the signifieaut case of change of cries into 
spvutb ■■■■"• that it has indeed led to belief in the intrusive 
interveutHin of unnatural and sufiernatural factors in order 
to aofotmt for th<^ differences between the animal and the 
huuuifo 'riu' disjunction between the assertion that the 
iuitnau Is the merely animal and the assertion that an ex- 
it nuetnis foioe is obtruded Is not, however, exhaustive. 
T'here romaius an alternative which is most fully confirm- 
etl by empirical fact, namely that tfse difference is made 
when new potentialities arc actualized, when the range of 
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interacliuns that delimits the organic is taken up itito the 
wirier and more subtly complpJf assofiatlnn whirls forms 
human society. 

Since traits derived from the physical morlr' have hren 
admitted into philosofjhy (inalerialism in other wftrrU 
i*} at kust grudgingly admitted hito philosophie campan- 
ionsMp) ; and. since organic philosophies, framed mi the 
pattern of vital phetiomena, upon eoncei-rfions of specie^, 
development and purpose, are freely admitted, it seetnsi 
arbitrary, to say the least, to exclude the socitil from the 
role of a legitimate category. 

That the mental has a recognized claim to .serve as a 
category of description and interpretation of natural esist- 
ence 3s cviflent in the v«'ry exustetua’ of idealistic philos 
ophies. There nre those vvho deny the abiUty of these tin- 
ories to execute their cltum, just as ihety are those who 
deny the catutcity of the phy.sieal and vital to make good. 
But thought, as well as mEitter and life, is at tcfcd admit- 
ted to rank as a rc.spccUvbk; Itgurc in the gallery of cate 
gorics. Now of the mental us of the j.>hysical anti organic 
it may be said that it operates us an hiL’luded factor with- 
in social phenomena, since the ineiitHl is einpiricidly dh 
ceraible only where association is manifested in the form 
of participation and communication, ft would therefore 
pear legitimate to adopt as a hypothesis worthy of being 
tried out, the idea that the ulterior meaning of the uumtul 
as well as of the physical and vital is revealed in thi.^ 
form of associational interaction. The implication is not 
that they have jio descvib.able tvchkna'^ out.sidc the scaiak 
but that in as far as they appear and otatratc oiitsidti oi 
that large interaction which forms the social they do not 
reveal that full force and import with which it is the tradi- 
tional business of philosophy to occupy itself. 

It is the historic claim of philosophy that it occupie-s it» 
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self wil-h th(‘ ickal of wholes and the whole. It is submitted 
that either the whole Ls manifested in concretely empirical 
wuy.s, and in ways consonant with infinite variety, or else 
wbolmif'.ss is hut a dialectical speculation. I do not say 
thcil tlm social as we know it is the whole, but I do em- 
ItlnUicdly suf!;goat that it is the wdest and richest mani- 
festati<H: <if the whole accessible to our observation. As 
such it is at least tlie proper point of departure for any 
more hnaginalive construings of the whole one may wish 
to undertake. And in any case it furnishes the terms in 
which any consistent f.mpirical philosophy must speak. 
Otily by whole-hearted adoption of it as a ranking fact 
and idea can empirical philosophy come into its own. 
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